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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 
>,  Tuesday^  Decemher  £2^  1908. 

(The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair.) 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  A.  GRAHAM  CLABK,  OF 
WASHDrOTOB',  D.  C. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  here  to  answer  any  question,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  one  statement  before  that.  Mr.  Longworth  asked  me  a  question 
during  the  last  hearing  in  regard  to  the  difference  of  cost  in  produc- 
tion in  Engjland  and  America  on  some  samples  of  Bradford  stuffs 
that  I  submitted,  four  samples,  and  on  which  I  showed  the  compara- 
tive cost  in  England  and  America.  He  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  weaving  wage  in  America  seemed  to  be  four  and  one-quarter 
times  that  in  England,  and  I  told  him  that  that  was  too  large.  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dyeing  wage  in  England 
was  separate,  and  if  the  dyeing  wage  was  inciudea  wiui  the  weaving 
wage,  so  as  to  compare  it  exactly  with  the  American,  including  the 
cost  of  the  yam  and  the  finished  cloth 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  your  statement,  it  contains  both 
the  weaving  and  the  djeing  wage  in  this  country,  but  only  the  weav^ 
in^  wage  in  Great  Britain;  is  uiat  it? 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  weaving  and  the  dyeing  wage 
for  both  countries? 

Mr.  Clark.  On  sample  A,  which  is  a  cashmere  made  of  cotton  and 
low  botany  wool,  the  total  cost  in  England  is  15.6  cents  a  pound.  In 
America  the  total  cost  is  26  cents  a  pound.  The  cost  of  tne  yarn  to 
make  that  cloth  in  England  is  9.3  cents  a  pound  and  in  the  United 
States  it  is  15.4  cents  a  pound ;  that  is  the  cost  of  the  yarn  to  make 
flie  cloth.  The  weaving  wage  in  England  would  be  2.1  cents  a  pound 
and  in  the  United  States  it  would  be  6.4  cents  a  pound,  which  is 
about  three  times.  All  other  expenses  in  England  would  be  4.2  cents 
a  pound  and  in  the  United  States  4.2  cents  a  pound,  making  a  total 
cost  of  15.6  cents  in  England  to  our  total  cost  of  26  cents.  The 
figures  of  cost  I  gave  before  were  correct,  excepting  that  they  were 
not  exactly  proportioned  for  comparison.  In  the  English  case  they 
put  the  dyemg  cost  separate  and  in  the  American  case  it  includes 
the  weaving  and  the  dyeing  wace.  One-third  of  the  dyeing  charge 
shown  is  for  labor,  which  should  be  included  in  the  total  weaving 
wage. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  on  all-wool  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  on  cotton  and  wool  goods.  On  sample  C, 
which  is  an  all-wool  sateen,  the  total  cost  in  England  is  S1.12  cents 
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and  in  the  United  States  70.7  cents.  The  yam  cost  in  England  is 
22.35  cents  and  in  America  56.7  cents.  The  total  weaving  wage  in 
England  is  2.92  cents  and  in  America  5.83  cents,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses in  England  5.85  cents  and  in  America  8.19  cents,  maldng  a 
total  cost  of  31.12  cents  in  England  and  in  America  70.7  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Crukfacker.  The  big  factor  of  difference  is  in  the  case  of  the 
wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  In  this  latter  case  the  yam  costs  them  71.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  duty  on  those  goods  where  the 
warp  was  cotton  and  the  filling  wool,  a  specific  duty.  1  do  not  remem- 
ber what  it  was,  but  I  think  it  was  four  times  the  duty  on  raw 
mineral  wool — 44  cents — ^was  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  duty  is  four  times  the  duty  on  the  raw  wool,  plus 
65  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  warp  is  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  that  is  all  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  warp  is  cotton,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Cl(rk.  The  duty  is  7  cents  a  square  yard  plus  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Paragraph  368  of  me  tariff  law.  That  is  on  part  cot- 
ton and  part  wool  cloths. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  duty  on  the  wool  part'of  this  cotton-warp 
goods  would  not  seem  to  be  excessive  compared  with  the  duty  on  wool, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  the  total  duty  on  the  cloth  is  104.8  cents  ad 
valorem. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  weight  of  those  goods 
was. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  yard  weighs  two-tenths  of  a  pound — 5  yards  to 
thepound.    That  is  sample  A,  a  cotton  and  wool  cashmere. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  the  weight  was  35  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  yard  of  this  cloth  equfus  1.166  square  yards. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  those  goods  is  wool  and  what 
percentage  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  first  sample  was  29.8  per  cent  cotton  and  70.2  per 
cent  wool,  or,  say,  30  per  cent  cotton  and  70  per  cent  wool,  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  duty  on  wool  is  52^  cents,  upon  that,  to 
the  pound;  7  cents  a  square  yard? 

Mr.  Clark.  A  square  yard ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  duty  on  the  weight  is  7  cents  a  pound  on 
goods  under  17 — ^that  is  over  17,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  mean  a  pound  or  a  yard  ? 

The  Chairman.  A  yard. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  square  yard  costs  14.7  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  under  15  cents? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  dutv  per  square  yard  is  7  cents  specific; 
and  you  say  there  are  5  yards  of  that  to  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  66J  per  cent,  or  about,  of  that  is  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  the  weight  of  the  wool  in  7i  yards  will  be 
a  Dound  ? 

Mr.  Clask.  Five  yards  to  the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  of  the  wool  material,  and  two-thirds  of 
that  weight  is  wool. 

Mr.  Clahk.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  add  50  per  cent  to  the  5  yards,  making 
7J  yards,  which  would  contain  a  pound  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  duty  on  7i  yards  would  be  52^  cents  a 
pound  on  the  wool  in  those  goods.    What  is  the  filling  made  of? 

Mr.  Clark.  Worsted  yarn.  It  is  made  of  wool,  but  it  is  worsted 
weft,  cotton  warp  and  worsted  weft. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  wool  in  the  grease,  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  of  worsted  yarn? 

Mr.  Clark.  Ordinarily  it  would  be  between  40  and  50  per  cent. 
From  a  hundred  pounds  of  greasy  wool  you  ordinarily  get  from  40  to 
50  pounds  of  clean  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Worsted  yam  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  not  worsted  yarn.  It  is  this  way:  Suppose  you 
get  50  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool,  then  you 
will  get,  say,  80  per  cent  tops  from  the  clean  wool,  and  that  makes 
from  the  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  40  pounds  of  tops.  There  is  a 
little  waste  in  combing;  but  it  does  not  amount  to  one-half  of  1  per 
cent.  You  get  40  pounds  of  tops  from  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool. 
Supposing  7i  per  cent  spinning  waste  and  2^  weavinff  and  finishing 
waste,  you  finally  get  36  pounds  cloth  from  100  pounds  greasy  wool. 
The  shrinkag[e  vanes  with  the  different  kinds  of  wool,  but  these  fig- 
ures give  an  idea. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  statements  made  here  that  the 
waste  in  manufacturing  wool  into  yarn,  for  instance,  varies  with  the 
different  varieties  of  wool  all  the  way  from  18  to  75  per  cent.  Do 
you  know  of  any  wool  that  wastes  as  high  as  75  per  cent  in  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  from  wool  into  yarn  or  into  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman :  You  will  get  from  100 
pounds  of  greasy  wool  ordinarily  40  to  50  pounds  of  clean  wool, 
and  sometimes  only  30  pounds,  but  that  would  be  exceptional. 

Mr.  Hill.  Sometimes  only  25  pounds  in  the  Australian  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Possibly ;  and  in  some  of  this  South  American  wool, 
where  it  is  very  burry  and  greasy,  sometimes  30  per  cent,  and  possi- 
bly down  as  low  as  25  per  cent;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  a  case  as 
low  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  waste  on  domestic  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  From  the  territorial  wool,  out  in  Wyoming  and  those 
places,  ordinarily  you  will  get  about  one-third,  33J  per  cent — 33^ 
pounds  of  clean  wool  from  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Ohio? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  Ohio  wools  you  will  get  a  much  larger  per- 
centage ;  I  should  say  at  least  40  pounds  from  100  pounds  oi  wool — 
40  to  50  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Rocky  Mountain  wool,  if  you 
might  call  it  by  that  name?  Do  you  say  you  sometimes  only  get 
33^  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  average  for  the  western  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  domeSic  wool  where  you  get  less 
than  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes ;  on  the  Ohio  "  XX  "  wool,  and  other  better 
grades  of  eastern  wools. 

The  Chairman.  Less  product,  I  meant? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  no;  less  waste. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  less  product  out  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  wool  than  any  other? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Texas  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  different  grades  of  that.  Some  of  that  is 
like  the  far  western  wools,  and  the  other  the  better  grades  of  wool, 
like  the  Ohio  wool.    I  hardly  know  how  it  would  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  ]Vfissouri  wool  a  better  grade  than  Eocky 
Mountain  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  a  better  grade.  I  am  not  very  well  l)osted 
on  those  subjects  excepting  in  a  general  way,  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  is  a  better  wool  than  the  fer  western  wool. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  you  have  given  us  have  been  on  the 
Ohio  wools,  and  the  general  run  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  wools, 
and  also  you  have  stated  that  the  Texas  wool  is  of  different  grades? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Take  100  pounds  of  greasv  wool,  an  averae^e 
case^  and  you  will  get  from  that  several  things.  There  are,  first,  the 
foreign  matter,  which  is  dirt  and  trash  and  burrs,  which  will  amount 
ordinarily  to  about  18  per  cent  Then,  secondly,  there  is  dried  per- 
spiration, say  18  per  cent.  Then,  thirdly,  wool  fat,  say  18  per  cent. 
That  leaves  about  46  per  cent  of  clean  wool.  From  the  dried  per- 
spiration they  recover  potash,  and  the  residue  is  made  into  low-grade 
chemical  fertilizers.  From  the  wool  fat  is  recovered  an  excellent 
salve  called  "  lanoline,"  and  there  is  also  resulting  a  complete  emul- 
sion which  is  used  again  in  washing  other  wools.  So  that  is  not  all 
waste;  they  recover  a  small  percentage  of  the  money  value  of  the 
waste  made  in  scouring. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  examined  into  the  carpet  wools  to  ascer- 
tain what  percentage  of  those  wools  were  fit  for  combing? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  ther^  is  very  little  fit  for  combing;  they  are 
not  combing  wools. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  contended  that  a  portion  of  the  fleece  is  fit 
for  combing,  and  sorted  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  is  possible;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
small  proportion,  because  those  carpet  wools  are  low-grade,  short 
wools  usually.  "VVhat  we  biiv  of  this  from  England  comes  from  such 
mountain  sheep  as  the  Highland,  the  Cheviot,  the  Welsh,  and  similar 
breeds,  and  the  wool,  as  a  rule,  is  short  and  nappy,  coarse  wool,  very 
little  fit  for  combing — possibly  some,  but  not  a  large  portion.  Some 
of  this  wool  is  short  and  fine  and  other  varieties  are  longer,  but 
scarcely  any  of  it  could  be  classed  as  a  combing  wool. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  give  us  figures  on  these  other  speci- 
mens of  goods  which  you  have — the  prices  in  Great  Britain--did 
you? 

Mr.  CiiARK.  I  think  that  is  in  the  publication — in  my  general  re- 
port that  is  being  printed. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  gone  into  the  details  upon  that 
I  think  you  said  that  you  had  12  samples? 

Mr.  CSLabk.  Eighteen  altogether. 

The  Chaismak.  That  you  have  examined  into,  of  all  kinds  of 
woolen  clotJi. 

Now,  Mr.  Clark,  as  to  these  mixed  goods — ootton  warp  and  wool 
filling:  Is  it  possible  to  ^t  more  wool  than  the  66f  per  cent  in  goods 
of  that  kind  ?    Is  it  possible  to  increase  the  proportion  of  wool } 

Mr.  Clabk.  Oh,  certainly;  you  can  use  any  amount  of  wool  or 
ootton  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  increase  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly.  Lots  of  cloths  do  not  ccmtain  more  than  19 
per  cent  of  ootton  and  90  per  cent  of  wool ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
weaving. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  have  enough  cotton  warp  to  hold  it 
together? 

Mr.  Clark.  Verv  often  they  make  union  cloths,  and  the  warp  wiH 
be  cotton  and  wool  mixed  in  the  yam;  that  is,  the  yam  will  not  be 
all  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  8peaking[  of  is  the  pure  cotton  warp-^ 
getting  more  than  66f  per  cent  of  wool  mto  the  filling. 

Mr.  C14ARK.  It  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  done 
ordinarily.  If  you  get  more  than  66S  per  cent  of  wool — ^that  is,  of 
weft — ^you  would  have  to  make  a  very  coarse  weft  as  compared  witk 
the  ootton  warp. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  at  the  custom-house — feaaU 
ble  or  practicable — ^to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  wool  in  those  ootr 
ton-warp  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  very  easily;  and  it  is  a  very  nice  little  prob- 
lem. Take  a  piece  of  cloth  that  is  made  of  cotton  and  of  worsted — 
6av  cotton  warp  and  worsted  weft;  you  would  soak  it  in  6  per  cent 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitrioL  As  the  water  is  driven 
off,  the  acid  attacks  the  cotton  and  leaves  the  wool.  If  you  will  look 
at  it  you  will  then  see  the  cotton  warp  showing  where  the  vegetable 
cellulose  has  been  changed  to  a  friable  hydro-cellulose.  Shake  it  and 
this  drops  to  powder,  leaving  you  only  tne  ends  of  wool  weft. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  comparatively  simple  process  and  can 
be  done  exactly? 

Mr.  Clark.  Exactly.  Weigh  the  sample  before,  and  weigh  what 
is  left 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  practicable  to  fix  a  rate  of  duty  per  pound 
of  the  wool  contained  in  those  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  difficulty  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  when  you  speak  of  wool  in  the  cloth  you  might  mean  shoddy 
or  pure  new  wool. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  separate  shoddy  very 
welL 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  change  by  this  test  because  it  is  wool,  but 
you  can  separate  the  cotton  very  easily. 

The  Chairman.  Is  shoddy  a  desirable  thing,  or  not,  in  the  manu* 
&cture  of  woolen  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable.  It  ought  to  be  sold  as 
sdioddy,  however,  and  as  such  it  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
clothing  requirements  of  the  world. 
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The  Chairman.  It  saves  the  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  you  might  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  woolen  rags  that  are  obtained  in  this 
country  are  used  in  the  shoddy  mills  in  making  shoddy? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practically  their  only  use,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  duty  that  prohibits  the  importation  of 
rags  and  of  shoddy  deprives  our  manufacturers  of  a  valuable  raw 
material? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  means  that  we  pay  a  higher  price  for  shoddy  cloths 
than  the  Englishman  pays. 

The  Chairman.  The  shoddy  makes  cheaper  goods,  of  course. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  whether  it  is  economical  for  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  shoddy  ^oods  at  shoddy  prices  in  comparison  with  good 
woolen  goods  at  woolen-goods  prices;  I  mean  woolen  goods  made 
from  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  how  it  is  made  up,  but  if 
the  shoddy  is  all  good  grade  it  is  economical  compared  with  tne  wool. 
Take  tailor's  clippings.  When  a  tailor  makes  a  suit  of  clothes  and  he 
-shears  off  the  scraps,  that  wool  is  just  as  good  as  the  wool  in  the 
suit  of  clothes.  If  you  tear  it  up  a  little  so  as  to  get  it  into  its 
original  condition  for  reworking,  you  will  find  that  tne  fiber  is  in- 
jured somewhat,  but  not  materially.  You  put  that  in  a  new  suit  of 
elothes  and  it  is  almost  as  good  as  the  new  wool,  yet  one  is  dioddy 
and  one  is  wool. 

The  Chairman.  To  equalize  the  conditions,  what  proportion  of 
duty  on  shoddy  would  equal  the  duty  on  the  wool  per  poimd  at  the 
present  rates  of  duty,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  question  that  I  am  afraid  goes  further  than 
my  technical  knowledge  does.  The  duty  on  wool  imported  is  about 
one-third  of  its  value,  landed  at  the  American  mill,  is  it  not?  Say, 
if  the  wool  was  worth  in  England  22  cents,  it  will  make  it  88  cents 
here;  so  the  duty  is  one-third  of  the  value,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  in  England  their  average  imports  of  rags  for 
shoddy  making  cost  about  6  cents  a  pound,  so  that  if  we  were  to 
import  the  same  rags  the  duty  in  the  same  ratio  as  for  wool  would  be 
onry  4  cents,  but  there  are  different  ways  of  looking  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  England  import  shoddy? 

Mr.  Clark.  Neither  they  nor  we  import  shoddy  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  shoddy  itself? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  imported  in  England,  not 
much  anyhow;  they  export  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  consume  the  shoddy  that  comes  from  the 
manufacture  of  goods  in  the  shearing,  and  so  forth,  in  their  mills? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Every  well-regulated  mill  consumes  that  as  they 
go  along? 

Mr.  Gi-ARK.  The  woolen,  not  the  worsted.  The  worsted  mills  do 
not  use  shoddy  excepting  to  a  slight  extent,  but  the  woolen  mills  have 
their  own  shoddy  plants,  and  there  are  separate  shoddy  plants  be- 
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sides.  A  large  number  of  woolen  mills  make  their  own  shoddy  to 
use  again. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  say,  with  regard  to  these  samples 
of  all-wool  goods,  the  proportion  of  the  finished  product  to  the  wool 
in  the  grease?  To  make  a  pound  of  goods,  how  many  pounds  of  wool 
in  the  grease,  in  those  samples? 

Mr.  CiiARK.  I  haven't  got  it  figured  out  on  these  exactly,  but  it  will 
be  about  3  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  what  weight  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  say,  on  ordinary  16-ounce  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Three  pounds  of  finished  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  that  is,  the  quality  of  wool  to  make  a  cloth  like 
that  [exhibiting^  sample],  about  3  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  shrinkage  on  that  wool;  66f  per  cent 
you  said,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  From  the  wool  to  the  finished  goods? 

Mr.  Hill.  From  the  greasy  wool  to  the  clean  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  About  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  weaving,  Mr.  Clark,  what  is  the  waste 
on  wool  in  the  weaving  and  shearing  of  the  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  taking  the  combing  first,  the  waste  is  very  slight, 
only  about  one-half  of  a  per  cent.  In  spinning,  the  waste  wouloT  be 
about  7|  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  simple  process  of  weaving  and  shearing  the 
doth? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  not  say  that  it  would  be  more  than  between  2 
and  6  per  cent — ^not  over  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  of  that  waste  is  substantially  in  the  shear- 

Mr.  Clark.  Therei  s  some  in  the  weaving. 

The  Chairman.  The  large  percentage  of  it  is  in  the  shearing,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  should  not  say  so.  There  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  waste  in  the  shearing 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  is  there  in  the  shearing? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  shearing  itself — that  is  only  one  process  of  fin- 
ishing— I  would  say,  ordinarily,  not  more  than  one- fourth  of  1  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  waste  in  the  weaving,  is  that  lost, 
or  are  they  able  to  recover  that  in  the  shape  of  shoddy  f 

Mr.  Clark.  They  recover  part  of  it  in  the  shape  of  shoddy. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  5  per  cent  is  not  lost  excepting  it  is 
converted  into  shoddy. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  a  money  loss ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  worth  or  value  of  that  shoddy  com- 
pared with  the  yam  that  goes  into  the  cloth,  the  wool  in  the  yam,  in 
the  weaving? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  depends  upon  what  you  make  that  shoddy  from. 

The  Chairman.  1  say,  what  is  the  comparative  worth  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  depends  upon  what  shape  the  shoddy  is  in.  If  it  is 
in  the  shape  of  yarn,  pieces  of  weft  left  over  on  the  bobbin,  it  is  al- 
most equal  in  value,  very  slightly  less ;  it  might  be  only  10  per  cent 
less. 

The  Chairbian.  What  proportion  would  be  in  the  shape  of  yam  ? 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  should  say  in  the  weaving  not  more  than  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  One  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  did  not  say  5  per  cent  altogether.  From  the  weav- 
ing to  the  finished  cloth  I  should  say  the  waste  was  not  over  5  per 
cent — from  2  to  5  per  cent — 6  per  cent  in  exceptional  case^. 

The  Chairman.  One  per  cent  of  waste  would  be  in  the  yam? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  remaining  percentage  is  shoddy  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  there  is  an  invisible  waste  when  you  shear  off 
the  cloth.  If  you  raise  a  high  nap  and  shear  it  off,  you  get  a  kind 
of  a  wool  dust  that  you  can  use  to  face  other  cloths  with,  but  the 
value  of  that  is  low.  But  as  to  the  invisible  waste,  the  cloth  loses 
that  in  weight,  and  you  do  not  recover  anything  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  recovered  it  all? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  all ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  would  there  be  in  the  invisible 
waste  that  you  could  not  recover?  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  value 
of  that  shoddy  that  is  made  in  weaving.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  an  improper  question  or  not,  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  the 
value  of  that  stuff  compared  with  the  value  of  the  yarn  that  goes  into 
the  cloth. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  you  can  get  it  excepting 
this:  The  shoddy  materials  imported  mto  Great  Britain  are  worth 
about  6  cents  ai  pound,  and  the  shoddy  materials  obtained  there  are 
about  5  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  shoddy  as  it  runs? 

Mr.  Clark.  Say,  5  cents  a  pound  for  the  shoddy  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  shoddy  is  5  per  cent,  how  mudi  of 
it  is  recovered  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  If  the  waste  from  the  weaving  and  finishing  process 
is  5  per  cent,  you  might  recover,  say,  2^  per  cent  of  this,  but  not 
necessarily  fit  tor  use  as  shoddy. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  be  worth  6  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Clark.  About  5  cents.  Imported  shoddy  is  6  cents.  The 
shoddy  materials  obtained  at  home  in  Great  Britain  are  cheaper  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  freight. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  bulk  of  the  wool  used  in  the  United  States  is  Rocky 
Mountain  wool.  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Vermont  wool  is  a  negligible 
quantity  compared  with  the  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  Utah 
and  other  Eocky  Mountain  states  wools? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  had  practical  experience  in  woolen  manu- 
facture ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  testimony  then  is  purely  theoretical  and  scientific, 
not  practical  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  exactly  that.  I  am  a  practical  cotton  manufac- 
turer. I  was  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  business  for  six  years,  and 
then  abroad  I  have  been  through  lots  of  woolen  mills,  and  studied 
the  process,  talked  with  the  manufacturers,  and  I  think  I  understand 
the  wool  business  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  whatever;  I  judge  that 
from  the  testimony  given  the  other  day.    But  I  have  had  practical 
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eoroerience,  and  I  want  to  get  information  from  you  on  one  or  two 
subjects.     You  have  not  been,  in  your  business,  a  buyer  of  wool? 

Mr.  Clahk.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  no  actual  knowledge  as  to  the  average  shrink- 
age of  the  Rocky  Mountain  wools,  which  is  the  great  staple  product 
of  the  United  States  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  CiiABK.  I  have  no  actual  knowledge  excepting  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  textile  magazines  and  papers  and  what  I  have  learned 
from  talks  with  men  in  the  business. 

Mr.  HxLL.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  the  average 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  wools  would  shrink  about  two-thirds,  leaving 
about  one-third  clean  wool? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HruL.  Do  you  know  what  the  comparative  shrinkage  of  Aus- 
tralian wools  is? 

Mr.  Clask.  It  is  the  largest  rival  of  American  wools  in  our  do- 
mestic consumption. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  greater  or  less? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  Slink  the  shrinkage  will  average  less  than  our 
western  wools,  but  you  know  there  are  many  different  grades  there* 
They  grow  all  grades,  from  coarse  wool  to  fine  merino. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  the  Australian  clothing  wool,  which  the  aver- 
age American  woolen  manufacturer  buys.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  will 
it  not  shrink  even  more  than  the  Rocky  Mountain  wools  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  as  much ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  be  the  percentage,  65,  66,  or  70  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  hard  to  average  a  big  crop  of  wool  fike  that  of 
Australia,  but  I  should  say  that  they  will  get  at  least  40  pounds  of 
dean  wool  where  we  get  from  territory  sheep  83 J  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Say,  60  per  cent  shrinkage? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  lar^e  allowance,  however,  and  we  import 
£cades  of  wool  with  as  little  ^rinkage  as  possble  so  as  to  save  paying 
duty  on  wool  we  don't  get. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  in  a  piece  of  uniform  cloth,  which  the  Government 
buys  in  very  large  amounts,  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  a  woolen 
manufacturer  that  it  took  22  ounces  of  clean  wool  to  make  16  dbnces 
of  cloth.  Is  that  a  fair  statement?  That  includes  the  scouring,  the 
going  through  all  the  processes  of  weaving  and  spinning  and  dress- 
mg  and  being  finally  a  finished  cloth.^  That  would  be  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  5  per  cent  which  you  just  mentioned.  He  said  22 
onnces  of  clean  wool  to  make  16  ounces  of  cloth  was  the  uniform 
rule  of  allowance  in  government  uniform  cloth.  Is  that  excessive  or 
is  it  fair? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  about  25  per  cent  waste,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  As  2  is  to  16.     You  said  5  per  cent  waste. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  excessive,  if  from  the  tops  to  the 
finished  cloth.  I  did  not  say  5  per  cent,  but  from  the  weavmg  to  the 
finishing 

Mr.  Hill.  The  whole  process. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  statement  is  7|  per  cent  waste  in  the  spinning  and 
not  over  5  per  cent  waste,  say  2i  per  cent  waste,  in  the  other  processes. 
That  is  10  per  cent.  Twenty-five  per  cent  is  a  large  allowance.  On 
some  cloths  it  may  go  to  that,  but  it  would  not  be  the  normal. 
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Mr.  Hill.  His  statement  to  me  was  that  that  was  his  uniform  esti- 
mate in  making  his  estimate  for  government  contracts  in  supplying 
the  Government ;  that  he  figured  22  ounces  of  clean  wool  to  make  16 
ounces  of  cloth.  In  your  judgment,  was  he  making  a  large,  a  small, 
or  a  fair  estimate? 

Mr.  Clark.  Uniform  cloths — I  do  not  know  but  what  he  is  right 
Uniform  cloths  and  broadcloths  are  two  types  of  goods  in  which  the 
finishing  process  is  carried  further  than  in  almost  any  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  that  cloth  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  unfair,  con- 
sidering the  processes  that  that  goes  through. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  you  mean  from  tops  to  cloth,  it  would  be  excessive, 
but  if  from  clean  wool  to  finished  cloth  it  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  did  state,  didn't  you,  that  the  average  snrinkage  of 
wool — what  wool  did  you  refer  to  as  being  two-thirds,  leaving  one- 
third  clean  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  an  ordinary  good  grade  of  cross-bred  wool  we  would 
get  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  clean  wool  from  100  pounds  of  greasy 
wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  figured  out  last  evening,  on  the  basis  of  22  ounces  of 
clean  wool  making  16  ounces  of  government  uniform  cloth,  what  the 
compensatoiy  duty  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  different  shrinkages ; 
and  I  would  like  to  submit  those  to  you,  have  you  look  them  over 
after  you  go,  and  see  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  On  that  basis  of 
22  ounces  to  16  ounces,  with  a  50  per  cent  shrinkage,  the  compensatory 
duty  would  be  2f  to  1.  On  a  basis  of  60  per  cent  shrinkage  the  com- 
pensatory duty  would  be  3/^  to  1.  On  a  basis  of  66f  per  cent  shrink- 
age, which  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say  the  average  was,  the 
compensatory  duty  should  be  4|  to  1.  On  the  basis  of  4  to  1,  which 
is  the  present  duty,  the  shrinkage  would  be  65.7  per  cent,  which  is 
less  than  you  state  to  be  the  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  beg  pardon ;  I  did  not  state  that  the  average  shrink- 
age is  two-thirds.  I  stated  that  on  the  territorial  wools.  But  taking 
the  wools  altogether,  including  Territory,  Ohio,  Vermont,  imported 
wools,  etc.,  I  should  say  of  the  wools  used  by  our  manufacturers  they 
wou]^  get  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  clean  wool  from  100  pounds  of 
greasy  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  the  woolen  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  any  source  of  reliance  whatever  upon  domestic 
wools  excepting  on  the  territorial  wools?  Can  they  put  any  reliance, 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  on  wool  on  the  Ohio  or  Missouri  or 
Vermont,  or  any  eastern  state  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  eastern  wools  are  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total,  but  still  they  amount  to  quite  a  little,  and  it  is  of  finer  grade. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  they  not  rely,  as  a  general  proposition,  on  the  terri- 
torial wools? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  basis  of  66§  per  cent  shrinkage  I  figure  that  the 
compensatory  duty  should  be  4^  to  1,  and  on  the  extreme  of  75  per 
cent  shrinkage  the  compensatory  duty  should  be  5i  to  1.  Now,  will 
you  not  kindly  go  over  those  figures  after  you  leave  the  stand  and 
ascertain  whether  they  are  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  question  the  chairman  asked 
you  in  regard  to  the  use  of  rags,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  good  woolen  rags 
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run  through  a  picker  and  made  up  into  material  for  manufacture 
give  a  longer,  better,  and  a  stronger  fiber  than  shoddy  that  comes  oflf 
the  wool  in  the  process  of  making  and  is  swept  up  from  the  floors  of 
the  mills! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Hnx.  If  the  rags  are  taken  and  broken  up  and  run  through 
the  picker  and  made  into  fiber,  is  not  that  fiber  better  and  longer  and 
stronger  in  every  way  than  the  shoddy  that  is  made  incidentally  as 
waste  in  the  process  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  shoddy. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know ;  but  is  not  the  shoddy  made  from  rags  a  better 
dass  of  shoddy,  with  a  longer  and  better  fiber,  with  something  of  a 
fiber? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  different  grades  of  shoddy.  If  you  make 
it  from  fine  cloth  the  shoddy  is  very  much  better  than  if  it  is  made 
from  low-grade  cloth,  if  I  understand  your  question  correctly.  You 
know  we  speak  in  general  terms  of  shoddy.  Technically,  shoddjr  is 
only  one  variety  of  material  for  reworking,  and  is  made  by  tearing 
up  soft  unmilled  goods,  such  as  soft  woven  rags,  stockings,  etc.  The 
product  of  hard  woolens,  tailors'  clippings,  etc.,  should  be  called 
"  mungo."  Then  there  is  "  extract,"  "  merino,"  "  worsted,"  and  other 
types  which  are  special  varieties  and  usually  named  after  the  goods 
of  which  they  were  originally  a  constitutent  part. 

The  Chairman.  Shoddy,  made  in  that  way,  is  more  like  pieces  of 
yam,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  Clark.  It  is  run  through  a  rag  machine,  usually  called  "a 
devil,"  which  consists  of  a  big  cylinder  with  spikes  on  it  inclosed  in 
a  box,  and  as  the  rags  are  fed  into  the  machine  between  feed  rollers 
the  spiked  cylinder  tears  them  up  into  the  original  fiber.  As  there 
are  different  grades  of  cloth,  so  there  are  different  grades  of  shoddy. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  speaking  of  shoddy  made  from  the  rags,  not  ma^e 
from  the  original  manufacture.  Do  you  know  why  that  should  be 
prohibited,  practically,  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  these  grades  are  better  than  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  why  there  should  be  any  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  that  kind  any  more  than  there  should  be  of  the  use  of  cot- 
ton rags? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Cotton  rags  are  admitted  free,  are  they  not — absolutely 
free? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  is  it  not  a  fact  that — ^ — 

Mr.  Calderhead.  There  is  no  reason  except  that  it  displaces  that 
much  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  it  displaces  wool. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  do  not  think  it  really  displaces  thA  t  much 
wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  compensatory  duty  just  or  unjust  in  accord- 
ance with  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool?  If  it  shrinks  a  certain 
amount  it  should  be  fixed  at  a  certain  rate,  but  you  can  not  fix  it  ex- 
cept by  striking  an  average,  so  that  this  committee  in  finding  out 
whether  that  should  be  increased  or  decreased  on  a  basis  of  four  to 
one  must  determine  the  average  shrinkage  in  American  manufacture? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  You  think  the  shoddy  does  not  displace  the  use 
of  wool? 

Mr.  Clakk.  No,  sir;  the  use  of  wool  and  of  shoddy  go  together; 
they  are  used  together.  The  use  of  shoddy  assists  the  use  of  wool, 
because  you  can  not  use  shoddy  by  itself.  You  have  got  to  mix  in 
some  new  wool  with  it.  If  we  did  not  use  shoddy  at  all  and  used  wool 
only,  the  poorer  people  would  buy  only  cotton  cloths.  But  as  it  is, 
lots  of  them  will  buy  shoddy  cloths,  ana  that  calls  for  the  use  of  new 
wool  to  mix  in  with  the  shoddy. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  shoddy  and  rags  and  all  those  sub- 
stitutes for  wool  are  not  used  for  making  yam,  but  are  used  for  fill- 
ing in  making  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  mainly  used  for  filling.  The  shoddy  itself 
has  to  be  mixed  with  some  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  To  give  it  a  little  weight? 

Mr.  Clark.  To  give  it  strength. 

Mr.  CRTT^rPACKER.  Mr.  Clark,  what,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about 
the  tendency  at  the  manufacture  of  high-class  woolen  fabrics  in  this 
country  toward  depreciation  of  quality,  toward  the  introduction  of 
more  cotton,  and  the  making  of  lighter  weights?  Have  you  noticed 
any  tendency  of  that  kind  in  the  character  of  woolen  fabrics? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  in  this  way :  The  government  production  census 
report  shows  that  there  is  an  increasing  percentage  of  shoddy  and 
cotton  in  the  total  amount  of  goods  made  m  the  woolen  mills  of  this 
country.  There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  shoddy  and  of  cott<m  every 
year. 

Mr.  CRtmcPACKER.  Yes.  Have  you  given  any  study  to  the  commer- 
cial side  of  this  question  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent  of  that 
depreciation  of  quality  and  what  the  cause  of  it  isl 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  as  to  what  percentage  of  cotton  there  is  to 
the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  the  cause  of  it  is.  For  instance,  is  it  not  the 
result  of  the  high  cost  of  raw  material  and  high  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  The  material  is  the  main  thing.  The  high 
price  of  wool  is  the  main  thing.  But  I  may  say  that  that  is  going  on 
also  in  England.  They  also  are  using  more  and  more  shoady  and 
more  and  more  cotton. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  we  manufacture  to  any  considerable  extent 
all-wool  goods  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  certamly. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  do? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  Mr.  Champ  Clark  made  a  statement 
here  the  other  day  that  a  man  told  him  he  could  not  get  any  all-wool 
goods  in  a  store.  That  merchant  went  a  little  too  far.  There  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  woolen  goods  containing  shoddy,  cotton,  and 
other  materials,  but  there  is  a  large  trade  also  m  pure  all-wool  cloth- 
ing— a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total,  but  still  large. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes.  He  said  that  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
told  him  it  was  impossible  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  or  an  overcoat  in 
the  city  of  Washington  made  of  all  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  pure  nonsense. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  1  wondered  at  that. 
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Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Mr.  Clark,  hair  much  woald  a  suit  of  clothes 
made  of  all  wool  ccxst  in  the  city  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  could  get  it  for  $35.  You  might  get  it  cheaper 
than  that — for  $25.    It  depends  on  the  finish  and  weight  of  goods. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Yon  can  not  get  it  for  less  than  $26,  all  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  get  it  down  very  low  if  you  include  shoddy 
in  that. '  Shoddy  is  wool,  you  know. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  You  are  speaking  of  custom-made  clothing  now, 
Mr.  Clark? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  mean  ready-made. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  get  an  all-wool  suit  at  almost  any  price.  It 
depends  on  the  quality  and  finish,  you  know.  Of  course  a  suit  of 
chythes  at  ^6  would  not  probably  be  altogether  new  wool. 

Mr.  LoKGWoBTH.  We  had  on  the  stand  a  witness  the  other  day  who 
bad  on  a  suit  of  clothes  that  cost  $12.50.  Is  it  possible  that  that 
conld  have  been  all  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  probable.  Shoddy  may 
have  been  mixed  in  with  it.  I  am  not  a  cutter,  but  I  think  it  takes 
3i  yards  of  cloth  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  you  can  buy  all-wool 
cloth  for  a  dollar  a  yard — some  grades  oi  it.  That  would  be  $3.25 
for  the  cost  of  material.  Then  the  making  up  and  cutting  would 
involve  a  further  cost.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  had  some  shoddy 
mixed  in  with  it 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Clark,  a  week  or  two  ago  I  think  you  were  testify- 
ing here  before,  and  the  statement  was  made  of  excessive  duties  on 
woolen  goods,  ad  valorem,  140  to  150  per  cent  It  has  just  been 
referred  to  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  that  entirely  due  to  the  duty  on  wool,  aside  from 
the  ad  valorem,  the  ad  valorem  which  supplements  the  compensatory 
duty? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  compensatoxr  duty  is  the  larger  percentage 
of  the  total,  certainly  on  all  wool  goods. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  as  high  as  it  is  on  silk  goods,  60  per  cent?  Is  it  aa 
high  as  it  is  on  cotton  goods,  the  ad  valorem?  Is  it  not  lower  than 
on  either,  and  were  not  the  high  ad  valorem  duties  quoted  here  a 
week  ago  wholly  due  to  the  compensatwy  duty  on  wool,  changed  from 
specific  to  ad  valorem?  « 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  compensatory  duty  on  cotton  goods?  Of 
course  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  let  him  answer  the  other  questions. 

Mr.  Hill.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is,  of  course,  55  per  cent  of  manufacture; 
that  is  not  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Needham.  Mr.  Hill  is  doing  all  the  testifying,  answering  his 
own  questions.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hhj:^  I  want  to  see  if  we  can  correct  that  mistake  somewhere. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  total  duty  on  this  all-wool  sateen,  Sample  C, 
amounts  to  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  of  115.7  per  cent,  and  or 
this  the  compensatory  duty  is  53  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  other 
duty  is  47  per  cent 

Mr.  HiLU  Nowy  what  is  the  ad  valorem  on  the  manufactures  of 
silk? 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  about  that 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  higher  than  wool!  What  is  the  duty,  ad 
valorem,  on  the  manufactures  of  cotton  ?  You  are  a  cotton  manufac- 
turer, are  you  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  but  I  have  not  looked  into  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  articles  not  otherwise  provided  for  it  is  45  per  cent, 
but  on  specific  articles  it  is  higher  than  that,  I  think.  Then,  -striking 
off  the  compensatory  duty  from  the  manufactures  of  woolens,  does  it 
average  higher  than  silk  and  cotton,  or  lower? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  duties  would  be  about  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  If  you  struck  off  the  compensatory  duty,  it  would  be  about 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  the  real  question  is  not  the  question  of  ad  va- 
lorem, of  the  higher  duty,  but  the  question  of  ad  valorem  on  the  pro- 
tective part  of  the  duty,  is  it  not,  as  to  whether  it  is  high  or  low? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  they  are  compelled  to  pay  44  cents  a  pound  duty  on 
wool,  does  that  proposition  enter  at  all  intD  the  protective  tariff 
which  the  wool  manufacturer  has  on  the  finished  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  no  protection  at  all  to  the  woolen  manufacturer. 
It  is  a  protection  to  the  woolgrower. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  44  cents  more  than  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  wool?  Whatever  there  is  in  addition  to  that  goes  to 
the  protection  of  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.    If  you  have  not  got  the  right  ratio 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  whether  the 
full  amount  of  that  44  cents  is  required  for  protection. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  why  I  spent  a  tired  evening  last  evening — to 
determine  whether  it  was  compensatory  or  protective  or  not  suffi- 
ciently compensatory;  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Clark  to  go  over  these 
figures  after  he  is  through  and  ascertain  that  fact.  It  depends,  it 
seems  to  me,  wholly  on  the  average  shrinkage  of  the  wool  that  the 
American  manufacturer  uses,  and  Mr.  Clark  has  testified  that  the 
average  shrinkage  is  two-thirds,  and  the  compensatory  duty  is  from 
one-seventh  to  one-eighth  too  small. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  said  that  out  of  100  pounds  of  the  average  wool  that 
the  American  manufacturer  uses  you  would  get  40  or  50  pounds  of 
clean  wool.  Of  the  territorial  wool  you  would  get  only  about  33 
pounds  out  of  100. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  exact  basis  of  4  to  1  the  shrinkage  would  be 
about  G5.7. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  accurate  figuring 
if  it  takes  3  pounds  of  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  wool  as  used  in  the 
cloth.  Then  the  compensatory  duty  would  be  three  times  the  amount 
of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  look  over  your  figures  and  ascertain. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  vou  stop  with  the  cleaning  of  the  wool,  that  is  true ; 
but  if  you  take  that  clean  wool  and  put  it  into  cloth 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  say  clean  wool. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Wool  shrinks  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
here,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  wool  shrinks  from  the  raw  or  greasy  state  to  the 
condition  of  clean  wool  ? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Suppose  you  take  100  pounds  of  clean  wool, 
and  it  shrinks  50  per  cent,  then  you  get  50  per  cent  of  clean  wool. 
If  you  comb  that  out  and  you  get  80  per  cent  tops,  then  out  of  the 
100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  you  get  40  pounds  of  tops.  If  the  waste 
from  tops  to  cloth  came  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  then  you  would  get 
86  pounds  cloth  from  100  pounds  greasy  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  gentleman  any  further  questions  on  the 
subject  of  wool  ?  Mr.  Clark  has  made  a  report  on  wool  and  also  on 
lace  curtains — did  you  not,  Mr.  Clark? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  lace,  you  made  a  visit  to  the  Notting- 
ham district  and  made  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  the  situation  there, 
and  then  you  studied  tlie  Calais  district? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  both  the  Calais  district  and  the  Nottingham. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  made  an  exhaustive  report  on  that,  of 
which  the  proof  sheets  are  now  in  the  department? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  of  the  labor  cost 
between  those  places  in  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  Only  in  a  general  way,  because  I  did  not  have  the 
American  figures  except  by  publication. 

The  Chair3Ian.  Is  that  embodied  in  your  report? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  embroidery  industry  in  St.  Gall  I  have 
pot  the  foreign  and  American  figures  contrasted,  and  the  lace  manu- 
facturers who  have  been  here  before  you  have  contrasted  those  fig- 
ures.   Mr.  Kurshcedt  gave  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  lace  is  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  No,  sir;  none  is  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  none  made  here,  and  no  attempt  to 
make  it,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  some  person  said  the  other  day  that  some 
portions  of  the  woolen  machinerv  are  not  made  in  the  United  States 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  testimony. 
I  know  the  testimonv  was  that  no  lace  machinery  was  made  here.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  lact  as  to  woolen  machinery. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  import  some,  but  I  think  the  great  bulk  of  the 
woolen  and  worsted  machinery  is  now  obtained  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  one  machine  that  probably  is  made  in 
the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  lace.  It  is  stated  that  a 
late  improvement  is  the  use  of  a  Singer  sewing  machine  in  binding 
the  edges,  trimmings,  etc. 

M.  Clark.  That  is  not  lace  manufacture.  That  is  lace  finishing. 
That  is  simply  binding  the  edge  of  the  curtain. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  other  machinery  for  the  weaving  the 
lace,  etc.,  none  of  it  is  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  No.  That  machinery  that  they  use  there  and  which  we 
import  is  not  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairbi AN.  Is  the  machine  used  in  making  netting  similar  to 
the  mosquito  netting  made  abroad? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  it  has  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  has  to  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  here  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  point  I  made,  that  it  was  a  duty 
aj^ainst  our  own  manufacturers,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  for- 
eigner. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  examination  of  any  other 
textile  industry?     Did  you  examine  the  silk  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir ;  not  silks  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Only  cottons  and  woolens? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  also  made  a  short  report  on  the  jute  industry 
in  Dundee,  in  Scotland. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  report  that  you  said  in  the  Notting- 
ham district  they  had  adopted  a  custom  that  had  been  arranged  with 
the  United  States  with  relation  to  St.  Gall  lace,  of  having  a  sort 
of  commission  to  fix  the  price  for  three  months,  and  that  that  was 
abandoned  at  Nottingham  oecause  they  could  not  get  the  same  bills  as 
Calais. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  United  States  Treasury  agent  at  St.  Gall  makes 
up  the  manufacturers'  prices  every  week,  and  those  official  figures 
have  to  be  accepted  by  exporters  at  St.  Gall. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  work  in  St.  Gall  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  works  very  well.  It  was  first  started  about  five 
years  ago,  and  there  was  a  great  kick  among  the  manufacturers  about 
it,  but  now  they  are  all  in  favor  of  it,  because  it  works  uniformly,  and 
the  big  shipper  does  not  have  an  advantage  over  the  little  shipper. 
If  they  ship  the  same  style  of  goods  they  have  to  pay  the  same  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  have  a  class  of  goods  where  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  market  value? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  have  adopted  some  rule  in  the 
Nottingham  district  by  which  they  pay  the  weavers  by  the  piece.  I 
gather  that  by  aTiasty  glance  at  the  report  since  I  have  come  in  here, 
and  you  have  reported  very  fully  on  these  piece  wages  in  the  Notting- 
ham district. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir ;  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand,  as 
I  did.  The  system  of  piecework  payment  in  lace  mills  is  very  intri- 
cate and  difficult  to  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Clark,  that  in  the  large  cities 
the  trade  unions  in  connection  with  the  government  of  the  cities  have 
in  many  instances  fixed  a  scale  of  wages  for  the  different  kinds  of 
employees  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  different  occupations  of  employees  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  Wherever  the  employees  organize  strongly  they 
do  that.    They  have  done  that  at  Nottingham. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  one  rate,  which  is  the  minimum. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  pay  more,  if  they  desire,  beyond  the 
minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  outside  the  cities,  where  the  trade  unions 
are  not  strong,  that  rate  is  not  agreed  upon  and  not  regarded,  or  not 
binding,  at  least  ? 
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Mr.  Clark.  In  the  cotton  district  in  Lancashire  they  hold  that  rate, 
and  it  is  binding  on  all  the  cotton  business ;  but  in  the  Yorkshire  dis- 
trict, where  the  business  is  scattered  and  the  operators  are  not  or- 
ganized, there  is  no  such  system,  except  in  the  large  cities.  In  the 
large  cities  the  union  backs  them  up  and  they  can  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Ukdekwood.  The  basis  of  the  scale  of  labor  in  all  these  indus- 
tries in  Europe — that  is,  the  higher  rates — is  governed  more  largely 
by  the  conditions  as  to  the  organization  of  labor  and  trade  unions 
than  by  any  other  proposition? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  more  by  the  trade  unions  'than  it  is  by  the 
cost  of  living.  In  Lancashire  the  cost  of  living  is  less  than  in  York- 
shire. That  is  shown  by  the  official  reports  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade.  And  yet  the  rates  are  much  higher  in  Lancashire  than  the 
rate  in  Yorkshire.    That  is  due  to  the  unions. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Did  you  not  explain  the  other  day  that  in  the 
woolen  industry  in  Yorkshire  there  was  a  great  number  of  young 
boys  and  women  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  not  very  many  children  under  14,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  women  and  girls. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  would  like  to  call  upon  you  fur- 
ther, do  you  expect  to  remain  here  any  time? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  expect  to  go  home  for  Christmas. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  do  you  intend  to  go  abroad  again  soon? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  not  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do,  I  want  to  conmnmicate  with  you,  so 
that  we  can  know  where  the  committee  can  get  information  as  to  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  the  department  will  send  me  out  for 
another  month  or  so,  and  then  I  will  probably  go  to  South  America. 

Mr.  BoL'TELL.  Has  there  ever  been  an  experiment  in  manufacturing 
lace  in  this  country — the  Nottingham  style  of  lace? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  The  lace-curtain  industry  in  this  country  is 
increasing  rapidly,  but  the  fancy  laces  made  on  the  Jardine  lace 
machine  is  a  small  industry. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  made  so  little  progress  in  the 
linen  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  linen  very 
much,  but  I  think  it  is  because  it  is  a  new  industry  here,  and  they 
have  not  got  it  started.  It  is  like  the  lace  industry.  It  takes  skilled 
workmen  and  a  lot  of  capital. 

Mr.  Boutell.  We  have  been  protecting  the  linen  industry  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Government,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  any  linen  industry  here  that  amounts  to  any- 
thing.   I  think  that  has  puzzled  a  lot  of  people,  as  to  why  that  is. 

Mr.  Underwcod.  Is  not  that  because  we  have  not  a  great  supply  of 
raw  material  here? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  labor  is  the  great  thing.  In  Belfast  and  other 
places  they  have  been  maintaining  this  industr}'^  for  generations  and 
have  developed  cheap  but  highly  skilled  workmen. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  have  neither  the  skill  nor  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  something  about  the  cost  of  labor  depend- 
ing more  on  the  rate  of  wage^  than  on  the  cost  of  living. 
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Mr.  Clark.  It  does  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Kandell.  It  depends  more  on  organization  in  this  country  than 
it  does  on  the  question  of  tariff  on  the  goods,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  suppose  so.  That  is  a  pretty  general  question^ 
though. 

Mr.  .Randell.  The  increase  of  price  has  been,  as  a  rule,  practically 
forced  by  organizations  more  than  it  has  been  conceded  without  a 
fight? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  generally  largely  reduced 
by  the  fact  that  women  are  employed  in  tasics  and  work  which  in 
America  you  would  not  think  ot  employing  anybody  but  a  man  on? 
For  instance,  on  heavy  tools,  drills,  presses,  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Clark.  To  a  certain  extent,  that  is  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Along  that  line,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  this  countrv — 
I  am  interested  in  the  laboring  people  in  this  country  as  distinguished 
from  any  other — the  pressure  by  tlie  large  capitalists  organized  in 
the  form  of  corporations  is  to  bring  down  the  price  of  labor  as  low  as 
they  possibly  can  make  it  and  to  employ  as  cheap  labor  as  they  can 
get  in  this  country?  Their  system  is  to  get  the  lowest-priced  labor 
they  can  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  wish  to  get  the  lowest-priced  labor  per  product, 
but  a  big  organization  will  pay  a  very  skilled  man  any  price  for  his 
skill. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  want  to  get  the  greatest  product  out  of  the 
least  wage? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Speaking  of  women  and  children,  is  not  that  done, 
too,  in  this  country  in  our  factories  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  it  not  been  done  to  a  great  extent? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  But  take  the  woolen  industry,  and  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  women  employed  in  it  in  England  than  in 
America. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  got  a  letter  from  a  firm  in  Troy,  New  York  State. 
'  I  have  it  at  my  office ;  I  am  sorry  I  haven't  it  here,  or  I  would  put  it 
in  the  record.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  in  reference  to  the  matter:  It 
seems  that  there  the  industry  of  making  shirts  is  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  support  of  that  community,  and  they  furnish  about  75  per 
cent  of  all  the  shirts  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  the  trade, 
and  they  insist  on  a  high  tariff  on  the  ground  that  it  supports  a  great 
many  people,  and  that  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  is  performed  by  women. 
Do  you  think  that  is  about  the  average  of  such  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  this  country? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  that  is  exceptional.  In  a  case  like  that  they 
certainly  would  have  women  in  making  shirts  and  collars,  but  not  in 
general  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  said  that  one  of  the  principal  industries  in 
the  community  was  shirt  making,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  laborers  em- 
ployed were  women.  The  question  occurred  to  me,  AAHiat  did  the 
men  do? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  wear  the  shirts.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes;  in  preference  to  allowing  the  women  to  wear 
them  for  them.     Now,  seriously,  don't  you  think  that  legislation 
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that  would  prevent  the  working  of  women  and  children,  or  at  least 
tend  to  prevent  it,  to  discourage  the  working  of  women  and  prevent 
the  woriving  of  children  in  these  manufacturing  establishments, 
would  be  better  for  the  coimtry  than  the  question  of  lowering  tlw 
-cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  ought  not  to  prevent  the  women  from  working 
except  at  nights.  Nearly  all  European  nations  have  laws  prohibiting 
women  working  at  night.  Only  men  are  allowed  to  work  at  night 
there. 

Mr.  Bakdell.  When  the  factories  are  older  in  communities  it  has 
been  found  necessary  all  the  time  to  make  laws  to  protect  women 
and  children  against  the  methods  of  employing  labor? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  place  you  were  speaking  about  was  Troy, 
N.  Y.? 

Mr.  Raxdell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  think  the  shirt  industry  there  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  mechanics  of  the  town  insisted  on  wearing  white  shirts 
to  their  work,  and  the  women  had  to  get  busy  to  keep  them  supplied 
with  shirts. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  were  wearing  shirts  that  were  white  when  they 
went  to  their  work,  but  what  was  the  color  of  the  shirts  when  they 
got  home?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  do  not  Iniow.  But  that  seems  to  have  started 
all  the  women  up  there  to  making  shirts.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  has  been  stated.  Sir.  Clark,  and  sometimes  denied  in 
these  hearings,. that  in  the  textile  industries  in  England,  and  I  think 
also  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  machinery  is  driven  more  rapidly 
than  in  this  country,  giving  more  efficiency  there  to  a  certain  amount 
of  labor  employed.  What  is  the  fact  about  that?  It  is  ordinarily 
claimed,  ana  I  Jliink  correctly,  that  the  machinery  efficiency. of  labor 
is  greater  in  this  country  than  abroad  as  a  rule,  and  the  textile  in- 
dustries have  been  picked  out  as  an  exception,  though  it  has  been 
denied  that  they  are  an  exception.    AVhat  do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  England  the  machinery  is  run  a  little  faster  than 
ours;  on  the  Continent  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Please  repeat  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  in  Enghtnd,  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  trades, 
they  run  their  machinery  a  little  faster  than  ours,  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent they  do  not;  but  the  difference  in  efficiency  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  wool  operator,  I  should  say,  is  not  great,  because  in 
some  cases  where  they  would  run  two  looms  in  England  we  would  run 
three,  and  even  if  their  looms  went  faster  our  efficiency  in  that  case 
would  be  greater. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  say,  Mr.  Clark,  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
operator  in  this  country  and  in  England  is  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  wool  trade ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  comparison  did  you  make  of  their  wages? 

Mr.  Clark.  Their  wages  are  a  trifle  under  one-half  of  ours. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  labor  cost  there  is  practically  one-half? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  efficiency  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  is  it  on  the  Continent? 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  French  operative  in  the  woolen  industry  gets 
about  the  same  as  the  Englisnman,  but  the  German  operative  gets 
less  than  the  French  operative,  and  the  Italian  operative  gets  less 
than  the  German. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  about  the  productive  efficiency  of  each? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  American  and  Englishman  I  would  put  about  on  a 
par. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  does  the  Frenchman  compare  with  the  Eng- 
lishman ? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  is  less  efficient,  except  on  special  styles  of  cloth 
which  they  make,  and  which  the  English  do  not  make  in  general. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  about  the  efficiency  of  the  Germans? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  put  it  at  less  than  the  French. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  the  Italian  still  less? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  rates  of  wages  increase  as  the  operator 
becomes  more  productive? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  considering  the  wa^es  and  wage  scale,  tak- 
ing altogether,  your  estimate  is  that  the  difference  of  wages  per 
product  in  European  countries,  as  compared  with  this  country,  is 
about  one-half? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  speak  of  all  Europe.  In  England  that 
is  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  jou  not  state  that  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Italian  workman  follows  m  the  same  scale  as  his  wages? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  That  makes  the  ratio  still  greater.  It  makes 
the  ratio  of  cost  per  pound  still  greater.  It  does  not  compensate 
for  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  a  safe  estimate  to  make  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wage  scale  per  unit  of  product  is  not  greater  than  one- 
half  of  what  it  is  in  this  country?  « 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly  it  is  more  than  one-half.  The  English  labor 
cost  per  pound  is  one-half  of  ours.  Yes;  that  is  right.  You  take 
more  operatives  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  thought  when  you  came  to  the 
unit  of  product.  The  wage  scale  per  unit  of  product  would  be  about 
one-half  of  ours? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  in  reference  to  cloths,  not  in  reference  to 
other  kinds  of  labor? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  only  speaking  of  cloths  and  woolen  goods.  In 
running  machine  tools  we  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  English; 
considerably  so.  That  is,  in  running  lathes  and  machine  tools  the 
American  worker  will  produce  more  than  an  English  worker.  In  the 
woolen  industry  it  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  you  speak  of  their  wages  being  50  per  cent  of 
ours,  that  applies  to  the  woolen  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  cotton  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  not  quite. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  that  shoddy  did  not  compete  with  wool. 
What  does  it  compete  with? 
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Mr.  Clark.  It  competes  with  wool,  of  course;  but  my  statement 
was  that  the  use  of  shoddy  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  would 
use  that  much  less  wool.  I  think  the  use  of  shoddy  increases  the  use 
of  wool. 

Mn  Randell.  It  competes  with  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  did  not  use  any  shoddy  at  all  you 
would  use  more  cotton,  because  you  use  less  wool. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  more  encouragement  there  is  to  the  use  of 
shoddy,  the  more  setback  there  is  to  the  increased  consumption  of 
cotton  and  the  use  of  cotton  in  fabrics  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  put  it  that  way;  but  cotton  has  such  a 
large  market  it  would  not  amount  to  much.  They  would  find  new 
outlets  for  it;  but  shoddy  does  take  the  place  or  some  amount  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  Randell.  Taking  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  the  man  who 
wants  to  buy  and  use  the  cloth,  is  it  not  well  to  encourage  the  mixing 
of  wool  ana  cotton  in  order  to  produce  a  cheaper  and  at  the  same 
time  different  fabric  than  what  you  would  otherwise  have? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  what  is  commonly  called  "  shoddy "  is  not 
necessarily  a  bad  kind  of  cloth,  or  an  inferior  cloth,  but  a  different 
cloth?    It  may  be  much  better  for  the  uses  desired? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  is  made  right  and  honestly,  it  is  good 
value  for  the  money. 

Mr.  Randell.  For  winter  underclothing,  for  example,  in  the 
Southern  States  it  would  be  of  less  weight  than  that  required  in  very 
cold  sections? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  use  of  shoddy  there  would  be  more  econom- 
ical, would  it  not,  than  to  attempt  to  use  all  w^ool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  Some  shoddy  is  much  better  than  some  grades  of 
new  wool. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  there  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask. 
You  said  that  ordinarily  in  a  hundred  pounds  of  wool  there  would 
be  about  36  pounds  of  clean  wool  in  the  cloth.  In  other  words,  you 
would  get  36  pounds  of  wool  in  the  fabric.  TVTiat  is  the  value,  ]ust 
in  general,  of  that  54  per  cent  that  does  not  go  into  the  fabric  ?  You 
went  over  that  to  some  extent  and  I  understand  the  different  parts 
of  it;  but  in  a  general  way,  about  what  is  the  value  of  that,  and  es- 
j)eciall3r  what  is  the  difference  between  its  value  and  the  cost  of 
separating  it — the  cost  of  the  operation  that  takes  it  away  from  the 
clean  fiber? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  take  this  cloth  ht/e,  for  instance.  It  sells  for 
95  cents  a  pound,  and  the  greasy  wool  costs  24.3  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  tops  will  be  52.6  cents,  and  the  yarn  will  be  66.6  cents  a  pound. 
The  finished  cloth  sells  for  95  cents  a  pound.  Does  that  answer 
your  question? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  all  right.  I  did  not  know  you  had 
it  in  that  form. 

The  Chadiman.  Gentlemen,  in  accordance  with,  the  resolution  of 
the  committee  passed  two  weeks  ago,  this  closes  the  hearings,  and 
there  will  be  no  further  hearings  by  the  committee  unless  they  desire 
information  on  some  subject  and  invite  gentlemen  to  be  present  to 
give  them  that  information;  that  is,  there  will  be  no  hearings  for 
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volunteers  as  distinguished  from  those  who  may  be  sent  for  by  the 
committee.  Of  course,  any  persons  desiring  to  present  briefs  and 
file  them  can  do  so  and  they  will  be  printed  with  the  hearings.  The 
only  difficulty  in  regard  to  that  is -that  if  they  are  not  brought  in 
promptly  thev  will  be  printed  in  a  subsequent  volume.  I  think  we 
have  material  now  for  five  or  six  volumes,  and  belated  briefs  and 
papers  will  be  printed  in  a  subsequent  volume  with  the  index. 

Before  we  adjourn  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  uniform  courtesy,  and  especially  their  indefatigable  inquiries 
tending  to  bring  out  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  tariflf  and  in  order 
to  aid  m  perfecting  the  bill.  I  think  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  especially  are  entitled  to  thanks  for  their  perseverance  and 
patience  in  getting  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  the  senior  member  of  the  minority,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  manner  in 
which  this  investigation  has  been  conducted,  and  no  inquiry  could  be 
fuller. 

The  Chaikman.  The  chairman  is  very  much  gratified  at  the  gentle- 
man ^s  statement.    The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.20  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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SCHEDULE  C -METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


ABRASIVES  OF  IRON- 

HOH.  CHAELES  DICK,  SENATOB,  FILES  LETTER  FBOM  MANSFIELD, 
OmO,  BELATIVE  TO  lEON  ABRASIVES. 

December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

C/iairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.   Payne:  The   inclosed   letter   from   Capt.   Edwin   G. 
Slough,  secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  duty  on  iron  shot  and  other  iron  abrasives,  is  self- 
explanatory. 

The  favor  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  direct  that  information 
be  furnislied  Captain  Slough  as  to  a  hearing  before  your  committee, 
in  order  that  this  matter  may  be  presented  in  proper  form  for 
consideration. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Charles  Dick. 


Mansfield,  Ohio,  December  5, 1908, 
Hon.  Charles  Dick, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  Z>.  C, 

My  Dear  Dick  :  I  am  now  writing  you  as  secretary  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  by  instruction  of  the  ooard  of  directors  in  relation  to 
securing  a  proper  duty  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  law  on  iron  shot, 
steel  shot,  grit,  and  other  iron  abrasives. 

We  have  located  the  only  institution  of  any  consequence  now  in 
this  country  (there  being  one  small  factory  in  the  East,  which  is  peg- 
ging away  with  little  success)  which  produces  this  material,  which 
IS  a  granite  polisher's  ^'it,  or  shot,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  several  of 
our  local  people  are  interested  in  the  enterprise,  including  a  few 
Scotchmen,  who  came  here  from  Glasgow  to  establish  a  plant. 

They  find  upon  actual  contact  with  the  trade  that  the  England  and 
Scotland  product  is  underselling  them  so  badly  in  the  market  that 
they  can  not  compete  successfully  under  the  duty  as  it  stands,  and 
are  asking  the  duty  to  be  raised  from  45  to  75  per  cent. 

I  have  gone  into  the  matter  quite  extensively  with  our  committee 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  evidence  which  we  have  taken 
justifies  the  statement  that  an  additional  duty  should  be  levied  to 
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enable  this  industry  to  become  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  this 
country,  and  if  this  additional  duty  can  be  secured  it  will  mean  much 
for  the  city  of  Mansfield,  as  it  would  result  in  a  great  enlargement  of 
the  small  plant  which  we  are  now  trying  to  foster;  and  of  course  if 
this  plant  progresses  others  will  no  doubt  be  established  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  secretary  of  the  company  is  a  very  frank,  truthful  gentleman 
in  every  way  and  an  honest  man,  and  I  have  gone  into  the  matter 
with  considerable  detail,  as  I  said  before,  and  he  tells  me  they  can  not 
make  their  goods  at  a  profit  justifying  the  investment  of  capital  imder 
the  present  tariff. 

Will  you  not  be  good  enough  to  confer  with  Mr.  Payne  and  some 
other  members  of  the  House  committee  in  relation  to  this  point  ? 

I  know  you  are  suflSciently  interested  in  the  protective  principles 
to  give  your  personal  attention  in  such  an  instance,  and^  at  the  same 
time,  you  are  sufficiently  interested  in  your  own  State  bemg  the  bene- 
ficiary in  the  fostering  of  a  new  industry  in  this  country. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  this  product  used  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  East. 

Respectfully,  Edwin  G.  Slough, 

Secretary, 


THE  CALAIS  (ME.)  SHOT  WOBKS  ASKS  A  DUTY  OF  1  CENT  FE& 
FOUND  ON  CHILLED  SHOT. 

Calais,  Me.,  December  16^  1908. 

CJOMMITTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Ten  years  ago  we  started  at  Calais,  Me.,  a  plant  to 
make  chilled  shot  for  use  in  granite  mills  here  and  elsewhere.  We 
have  been  in  competition  chiefly  with  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
feel  that  in  revising  the  tariff  it  should  be  changed  from  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  of  45  per  cent  to  a  specific  duty  of  not  less  than  1  cent  per 
pound  on  all  sizes  of  chilled  shot.  We  have  carried  on  our  business 
m  a  most  economical  manner,  and  have  not  in  the  ten  years  been 
able  to  get  a  profit  of  6  per  cent  a  year  on  our  investment,  leaving 
out  all  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant. 

The  foreign  makers  get  pig  iron  for  $13.40,  which  costs  us  $23.  .A 
reduction  in  duty  on  pig  iron  would  not  help  us,  as  it  would  only 
be  added  to  the  foreign  price  to  us.  The  foreign  freights  to  New 
York  are  about  $3.23,  against  $5  from  Calais. 

We  do  not  know  the  comparative  wages  in  Scotland  and  here.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  in  ten  years  of  hard  work  we  have  been  con- 
stantly facing  a  foreign  competition  which  has  kept  our  prices  down 
below' a  fair  business  profit,  and  this  has  been  especially  true  of  small- 
sized  shot,  which  has  been  imported  and  sold  as  low  as  $25  a  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  and  this  is  below  cost  here. 

The  duty  should  apply  to  all  sizes  of  shot  and  should  be  specific 
duty,  as  in  the  past  the  valuations  have  been  such  that  the  price  has 
been  forced  down  to  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  us  on  small  sizes. 

In  1904  an  effort  was  made  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  com- 
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bine  the  American  makers  with  them  and  regulate  prices.    We  de- 
clined to  do  this,  and  think  we  ought  to  have  the  tariflf  protection. 
Respectfully, 

The  Calais  Shot  Works, 

By  W.    F.    BOARDMAN, 

Treasurer. 


AGRICULTURAL  I3IPLE3IENTS. 

GAAB,  SCOTT  &  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND.,  WELCOME  BEDXTCTION  IN 
DUTY  ON  THRASHINO  MACHINERY  AND  RAW  MATERIALS. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  give  you  a  detailed  statement  showing  labor  cost  entering  into 
each  item  of  our  product.  We  can  say,  however,  that  we  find  from 
investigation  that  the  wages  paid  by  thrashing-machine  manufac- 
turers in  England  and  Germany  are  from  25  to  60  per  cent  lower  than 
are  paid  in  this  country;  but  this  difference  is  greatly  reduced,  if 
not  entirely  wiped  out,  by  superior  methods  of  production,  improved 
shop  equipment,  shop  practice,  etc. 

It  is  also  true  that,  as  a  general  thing,  foreign  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  are  inferior  to  those  produced  in  this  country, 
and  in  manv  lines  this  exists  to  such  an  extent  that  the  American 
fanner  would  not  have  the  foreign  product,  regardless  of  price. 

The  difference  in  wages  of  this  country  and  Canada  in  our  line  is 
not  very  great,  and  we  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  tariff  on 
thrashing  machinery  from  that  country  being  reduced  to  the  same 
amount  that  the  Canadian  government  puts  on  our  machinery,  or 
even  to  a  lower  point.  In  fact,  we  think  the  duty  should  be  reduced 
at  least  one-halt,  regardless  of  what  the  Canadian  government  may 
do,  and  taken  off*  entirely  if  they  will  do  the  same. 

We  again  beg  to  say' that  we  will  welcome  any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  thrashing  machinery  that  is  made  on  the  materials  entering 
into  the  construction  thereof. 

Yours,  truly,  Gaar,  Scott  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  Threshing  Machinery. 
By  S.  S.  Stilvttan,  Jr., 

Secretary. 

ALU3IINUM, 

THE  K  H.  FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE, 
N.  Y.,  SUBMITS  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION. 

Syracuse,  N^  Y.,  December  10^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committte^ 

Uouse  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir  :  Supplementing  our  letter  to  you  of  the  7th  instant,  re- 
questing that  the  duty  on  aluminum  be  either  entirely  removed  or 
lowered,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  clipping  taken  from 
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the  American  Metal  Market  and  Daily  Iron  and  Steel  Report  of 
December  9,  1908,  which  in  our  opinion  gives  a  fair  presentation  of 
the  situation  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject, of  aluminum,  and  may  assist  your  committee  in  determining 
what  should  be  a  lair  duty  upon  this  product. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company, 

H.  H.  Franklin,  President. 


THE  DBOP  IW  THE  PRICE  OP  AXUMINUM. 
[American  Metal  Market  and  Daily  Iron  and  Steel  Report,  December  9,  1908.] 

The  price  of  aluminum  has  now  dropped  to  an  extent  which  reminds  one  of 
the  slump  In  copper  last  year.  The  stage  of  the  aluminum  tragedy  has  been  ia 
Europe.  In  this  country  the  Bradley  internal  heating  patent  decision  of  five 
years  ago,  which  was  against  the  Aluminum-  Company  of  America  (at  that 
time  named  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company),  became  a  blessing  in  disguise 
for  this  company,  since  after  having  made  arrangements  with  the  owners  of 
the  Bradley  patent  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  monopoly  in  this  country 
under  the  protection  of  the  Bradley  patent,  after  the  expiration,  in  lf)06,  of  the 
fundamental  Hall  patents  for  the  electrotype.  The  Bradley  imtent  will  nm  out 
during  lycj:  until  Its  expiration  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  Is  pro- 
tected as  sole  producer  in  this  country.  The  situation  has  been  different  in 
Europe.  Stability  in  production  and  prices  has  been  maintained  there  In  the  past 
by  a  firm  agreement  between  the  different  producers,  the  so-called  international 
aluminum  syndicate,  formed  in  1001.  The  objects  were  to  establish  distinct 
spheres  of  interest  and  stable  prices.  For  a  number  of  years  the  syndicate 
succeeded  admirably.  But,  naturjiHy,  as  a  result  of  no  further  protection  being 
obtained  by  patents  in  Europe,  comi>etitlon  started.  Several  new  works — some 
quite  large  ones — were  erected  by  outsiders,  and  the  fight  began,  with  the 
natural  consequences.  A  great  factor  In  this  fight  was  the  decline  of  the  demand 
for  aluminum,  especially  by  the  automobile  industry,  on  account  of  the  financial 
and  industrial  crisis  last  year.  The  last  result  which  we  rei)orted  In  our  last 
Issue  was  the  dissolution  of  the  sj-ndlcate  agreement  on  October  1,  and  the 
final  slump  In  prices  began.  The  prices  of  Ingots  In  London  is  now  between *£()5 
and  £75  per  ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  15  to  17  cents  per  pound.  On  account 
of  the  protective  duty,  the  price  In  this  country  is  about  25  cents  per  i)onnd. 
Though  In  this  European  war  this  country  has  been  only  an  onlooker,  the  re- 
action has  been  distinctly  felt  here.  The  monopoly  in  this  country  had  to 
yield,  since  imports  from  Europe  threatened,  and  25-cent  aluminum  means  a 
great  change  Indeed  from  the  former  steady  price  above  40  cents. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  price  will  remain  as  low  as  it  is  at  present  It 
seems  quite  certain  that  some  of  the  European  plants  are  now  forced  to  sell 
aluminum  below  self-cost  (If  self-cost  Includes  Interest  on  capital,  depreciation, 
etc.).  The  aluminum  industry  has  always  been  carried  on  with  greatest 
secrecy.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  producing  aluminum  has  been  estimated 
to  be  something  like  15  r)r  16  cents  a  pound,  but  the  exact  meaning  of  "cost" 
In  these  estimates  Is  very  doubtful.  On  the  best  authority  which  we  have  In  a 
special  case,  the  cost,  including  everything,  figured  out  as  only  very  slightly 
less  than  16  cents  per  pound  In  a  proi)osed  French  mountain  plant  (which  was 
not  erected,  but  was  figured  out  with  greatest  care),  the  cost  of  electric  power 
being  in  this  case  about  $S  per  hp-year.  This  was  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tion of  supply  of  raw  materials  and  electric  power.  There  is  no  such  cheap 
electric  power  available  for  prospective  aluminum  makers  in  this  country.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  situation  in  the  aluminum  industry  is  not  very 
attractive  for  outsiders  to  start  competition  with  the  present  sole  producer 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Bradley  patents  in  1009.  We  may  exjiect  fluctua- 
tions of  the  price  of  aluminum  in  the  near  future.  The  price  may  finally  rise 
again,  but  it  seems  certain  that  it  can  never  return  to  the  old  figures  of  two 
years  ago.    Aluminum  appears  to  have  come  down  for  good  to  a  jirice  com- 
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parable  with  copper;  there  Is  very  little  dlflference  now  In  the  London  price 
quotations  for  copper  and  aluminum.  The  net  result  will  be  the  use  of 
aluminum  for  many  puriwses  to  which  it  Is  very  well  suited,  while  the  former 
high  prices  were  prohibitive.     (Electro-chemical  and  Metallurgical  Industry.) 


BICYCLES- 

AMEBICABT    MAmTFACTUEERS    OF    BICYCLES    PETITION    FOR 
RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  15^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Uouse  of  Representatives. 

Sra:  We  represent  the  following  bicycle  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States:  Consolidated  Manufacturing  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Emblemn  Manufacturing  Company,  Angola,  N.  Y. ;  Great  Western 
Manufacturing  Company,  Laporte,  Ind. ;  Pierce  Cycle  Company^ 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.;  also 
tlie  signers  to  this  brief  and  by  authority  given  in  telegrams  and 
letters  herewith  attached  from  Arnold  Schwinn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ; 
Snyder  Manufacturing  Company,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  National  Cycle 
Company,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Iver  Johnson  Arms  and  Cycle  Company, 
Fitchburg,  Afiiss. ;  Miami  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio;  Toledo  Metal  Wheel  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Gendron 
^Mieel  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Excelsior  Motor  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Chicago,  111. 

These  corporations  produce  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  bic}^cles 
manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  notice  the  decline  in  the  industry 
of  the  manufacturing  of  foot-propelled  bicycles  and  tricycles  and 
parts  thereof  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  Bulletin  No.  6G,  Cen- 
sus of  Manufacturers,  1905. 

Automobiles  and  bicycles  and  tricycles. 


Capitol 


Total  wttfsos 

Vftlue  of  bicycles 

Biryclcs 

Averaee  vaiae 


1900. 


312 

129,783.659 
J}«.1K).817 
$2a,G8!).437 

i.i8-2.a->o 

$20.03 


1006. 


101 

$5.883, 4r>8 

$1,071,403 

^,109.420 

.  2o2,028 

$10.25 


While  there  are  no  statistics  available  since  the  census  of  1905,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  number  of  bicycles  manufactured  has  not  increased, 
nor  has  there  been  any  advance  in  the  selling  prices  since  that  time. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  decrease  in  the 
value  of  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts  exported  from  the  United  KStates 
since  1897  and  to  the  great  increase  in  exports  from  England  and 
Germany  in  the  same  period. 
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Bicycle  exports — United  States,  Enoland,  and  Germany, 


1897 

1898— 
1899.-. 
1900™ 
1901._-. 
1902_„ 
1903... 
1904-. 
1905.... 
1908.... 
1907... 
1908 


United 
States. 


902,796 
092,197 
,820^284 
081.061 
590,237 
581.255 
099,008 
621,820 
820,406 
404.546 
082.727 


KDffland. 


|6,937,0->2 
4,600,554 
3,227.025 
2.673,861 
2,800,418 
3,482.470 
(■) 
I        (•) 
4,727,000 
(•) 
»  4.843.32 > 
»u,2tJ0,925 


QermtLDj. 


(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(-) 
f3,600.25O 
4.639. 2iiO 
5,028,000 
6,048,2.10 
(•) 
*- 10,172,000 
0  7,846.250 


•  No  statistics  available. 

*  Nine  montlis. 


•  For  six  monttis  only. 

*  For  ten  months  only. 


Practically  during  these  years  no  bicycles  of  foreign  manufacture 
have  been  imported  into  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  export  trade  in  bicycles  and 
bicycle  parts  has  diminished  to  an  extent  that  nearly  takes  it  from 
the  list  of  exports,  while  during  the  same  periods  the  export  trade  of 
European  countries,  notably  England  and  Germany,  has  increased. 

Until  about  1S02  the  United  States  could  fairly  compete  in  the  sale 
of  bicycles  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  with  England  and  Ger- 
many, the  advantage  of  improved  and  labor-saving  machinery  largely 
offsetting  the  extremely  low  wages  paid  in  European  countries  as 
compared  with  those  paid  in  the  United  States.  But  English  and 
German  shops  are  now  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery — 
much  of  it  of  American  makes — and  the  competition  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States  to-day  as  affecting  costs  of  production  is  in 
wages,  and  this  competition  in  wages  applies  not  only  to  the  labor 
expended  directly  on  the  bicycle  but  to  the  costs  of  materials  used 
and  to  the  expenses  in  tjie  marketing  of  the  bicycles. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  tried  to  meet  these  conditions 
and  maintain  a  fair  competition,  but  they  have  apparently  gone  as  far 
as  they  can.  Even  moderate  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  without 
question  invite  shipments  from  England  and  Germany  to  this  coun- 
try, with  the  result  of  a  further  if  not  total  decline  in  our  industry 
or  the  other  alternative  of  forcing  European  wages  upon  American 
workmen. 

Now,  shall  we  open  the  doors  to  the  foreign  manufacturers  or  re- 
duce the  wages  of  American  workmen  to  meet  this  competition? 

There  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts 
5,000  men,  and  in  the  retail  sale  of  same  about  8,400  more,  all  of 
whom  are  dejDcndent  on  the  bicycle  industry  for  the  livelihood  of 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  estimated  wages  paid  are  2,500  bicycle  factory  emplovees, 
2,500  bicycle-parts  factory  employees,  8,400  bicycle  dealers  and  re- 
pair men,  total  13,400,  at  a  conservative  average  of  $2  per  diem  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  davs  per  annum,  makes  a  distribution  in  pay 
rolls  amounting  to  $0,700,000. 

Bicycle  manufacturers  have  no  desire  for  special  treatment  or  un- 
fair rate  of  tariff,  but  with  the  prices  on  most  material  and  lower 
wages  paid  in  Europe,  as  compared  with  said  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
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terial  in  the  United  States,  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  is  only 
fair  protection. 

We  further  petition  that  the  present  rate  of  tariff  be  maintained 
and  that  bicycles  and  tricycles  and  parts  of  same  be  classified  as  such. 
Great  Western  Manufacturing  Conipany,  Julius  Loun, 
president:   The    Consolidated    Manufacturing   Com- 
pany, W.  F.  McGuire,  manager;  Pope  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  George  Pope;  Pierce  Cycle  Company. 


Exhibit  A. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  12^  1008. 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company, 

Hartford^  Conn, 
Gentlemen:  We  just  prepared  a  letter  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  the  House  ox  Representatives  when  your  telegram 
reached  us.  We  have  decided  to  have  you  represent  us  at  the  meeting, 
and  we  will  telegraph  your  Col.  George  Pope,  care  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  follows : 

"  We,  Arnold  Schwinn  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  bicycles  at  Chicago, 
111.,  herewith  authorize  you  to  represent  us  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  subject  of  reduction  of  duty 
on  bicycles.  Please  use  all  your  effort  to  have  the  interest  of  the 
bicycle  manufacturer  protected.  No  change  in  bicycle  tariff.  We 
need  protection.  European  manufacturers  produce  bicycles  for  less 
than  half;  that  is  my  experience  while  manufacturing  bicycles  in 
Germany.  From  700  bicycle  manufacturers  in  United  States  in  1896 
12  only  are  left.  We  can  not  compete  in  foreign  countries." 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Arnold  Schwinn  &  Co., 
Iagnscz  Schwinn,  President, 


Exhibit  B. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  December  H^  1008, 
George  Pope, 

New  Willard  Hotel^  Washington^  D,  C, 
Regret  our  inability  to  be  with  you,  and  authorize  you  to  appear 
for  us  and  urge  that  the  duties  on  bicycles  and  all  other  manufac- 
tured articles  oe  left  as  they  are  or  made  higher.  Competition  be- 
tween American  manufacturers  keeps  the  price  so  low  that  there  is 
not  to-day  a  living  profit.  There  is  practically  no  foreign  market 
on  these  goods,  and  we  must  have  the  American  market  or  go  out  of 
business. 

H.  P.  Snyder  Manufacturing  Co., 
H.  P.  Snyder,  Treastirer, 
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Exhibit  C. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  December  i)8,  1908, 

Col.  George  Pope, 

New  Willard  Hotels  Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  We  regret  very  much  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  be  with  you  Tuesday  next,  but  are  glad  to  know  that  you  are  to 
appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  represent  us. 

The  history  of  the  bicycle  business  is  an  open  book,  and  shows  con- 
clusively that  even  under  the  present  tariff  American  manufacturers 
have  not  prospered.  There  are  but  few  of  us  left — 19  only,  we  be- 
lieve— and  few  of  those  would  still  be  in  the  business  if  they  could 
find  other  lines  which  would  keep  their  factories  busy.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  19  is  now  devoting  part  of  his  manufacturing  capacity  to 
other  lines  on  account  of  there  not  being  a  market  for  all  of  the  bicy- 
cles which  he  can  produce.  The  world's  markets  are  practically 
closed  to  us  by  either  cheaper  production  abroad  on  account  of 
cheaper  labor  or  preferential  tariffs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English 
colonies.  Reduction  in  the  tariff  would  be  simply  an  aid  to  the  for- 
eign manufacturer  in  reaching  part  of  our  home  markets,  would  not 
reduce  price  to  the  consumers,  as  bicycles  in  America  are  as  cheap  as 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  would  ultimately  force  the  American 
manufacturer  out  of  business  by  compelling  him  to  reduce  produc- 
tion, below  the  point  where  he  can  live.  To-day  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  American  bicycle  factories  is  probably  double  the  actual 
output.  The  desire  of  each  manufacturer  to  increase  his  output  has 
resulted  in  the  closest  kind  of  competition  in  the  restricted  market. 
If  the  tariff  were  reduced,  it  would  without  doubt  let  in  additional 
foreign  competition,  which  would  ultimately,  necessarily,  reduce  the 
number  of  workers  and  also  their  wages  in  this  country. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  your  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  bicy- 
cle trade  during  the  last  thirty  years  will  enable  you  to  present  the 
matter  to  the  committee  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  tliem  understand 
the  conditions  as  we  know  them. 
Yours,  truly 

National  Cycle  Manufacturinq  Co., 
F.  C.  FiNKENSTAEDT,  Secretary, 


ExHroiT  D. 

FiTCHBURG,  Mass.,  December  las,  1908. 
Col.  George  Pope, 

Pope  Manufacturing  Company^  Hartford^  Conn. 

Dear  Sir:  The  writer  understands  that  it  is  your  intention  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  in  pro- 
test against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  bicycles,  and,  if  you  will,  we 
would  like  to  have  you  represent  us  at  this  hearing. 

We  believe  that  the  bicycle  business  can  not  stand  any  reduction  in 
tariff.  We  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Japanese  market,  where  we 
had  a  good  trade,  and  practically  from  the  European  market  by  the 
Belgian,  German,  and  English  machines,  on  account  of  the  difference 
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in  cost  of  manufacture,  the  item  of  labor  entering  into  bicycles  to 
such  a  great  extent  that  it  gives  foreign  products  a  great  advantagie 
over  those  of  American  make. 

In  continental  Europe  the  people  even  take  some  of  the  labor  to 
their  homes,  where  the  wives  and  children  perform  some  of  it.  This 
saves  for  the  manufacturer  much  space  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired for  help,  besides  heating,  lighting,  taxes,  etc.  In  Japan  the 
difference  in  cost  is  even  neater,  as  Japanese  labor  is  cut  still  further 
than  that  of  continental  Europe. 

In  fact,  labor  and  other  items  place  this  competition  in  such  shaped 
that  if  foreign  bicycles  were  to  enter  the  American  field  to-day  such 
little  business  as  now  exists  in  this  line  would  be  swept  away  by  fop^ 
eim  competition. 

I  hope  you  will  use  every  effort  to  impress  upon  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  the  fact  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  bicycles 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  bicycle  industry  of  this  country,  and  also 
to  that  of  bicycle  parts  and  accessories. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Tver  Johnson's  Asms  and  Ctclb  Works, 
Feed  I.  Johnson. 


ExmsiT  E. 

MmoLETOWN,  Ohio,  December  IJ^  1908. 
GsoHGB  Pope, 

New  JVUlard  Hdtel^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Please  represent  us  at  meeting.^  We  earnestly  hope  your  effort  to 
prevent  reduction  of  duties  on  oicycles  will  be  successful.  Tlie  bi- 
cycle business  is  only  now  slowly  getting  on  its  feet  after  depression 
caiisod  by  fad  passing  out.  The  present  profits  are  very  small,  and 
if  obliged  to  meet  prices  of  foreign  competitors,  with  cheap  labor, 
would  practically  kill  the  bicycle  business  in  this  country. 

The  Miami  Cycle  and  Manupactumng  Compant. 


Exhibit  F. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  December  H^  1908. 
Geoboe  Pope, 

Willard  Uotel^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Enter  our  most  vigorous  protest  against  reducing  duties  on  bicycles. 

The  Toledo  Metal  Wheel  Co, 


Exhibit  G. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  December  12^  1908. 
Geo.  Pope, 

New  WiUard  Hotels  Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  telegram  advising  us  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  question 
of  reducing  the  duty  on  bicycles  next  Tuesday. 
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We  regret  exceedingly  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  have  a 
representative  there  at  that  time,  so  we  authorize  you  to  speak  for  us 
in  earnestly  protesting  against  lowering  the  duty  on  bicycles.  It  is  a 
well-lmown  fact  that  makers  of  bicycles  in  this  country  have  not  been 
getting  fat  at  the  business  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  prices 
are  brought  down  so  uncomfortably  close  to  cost,  and  it  is  a  well- 
taiown  fact  that  our  labor  cost  is  very  much  greater  than  in  England, 
France,  or  Germany.  Should  foreign  manufacturers  be  allowed  to 
bring  their  bicjrcles  into  this  country  in  competition  with  us,  it 
woula  simply  drive  American-made  bicycles  off  the  market.  Foreign 
makers  have  of  late  years  been  using  our  improved  machinery,  and,  m 
addition  to  this,  with  their  cheap  labor,  they  have  been  able  to  take 
all  the  export  business  that  Ajnerican  makers  formerly  enjoyed. 
That  is  evidence  enough  that  we  can  not  compete  with  them  under  our 
labor  cost. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Gendron  Wheel  Co. 


Exhibit  H. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  H^  1908. 
George  Pope, 

New  WUlard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Unavoidably  delayed ;  can  not  be  with  you  in  person.  As  our  in- 
terests are  parallel  with  yours,  believe  you  can  present  our  mutual 
interests  in  most  able  manner.  We  are  absolutely  for  no  reduction 
in  tariff,  particularly  as  this  would  affect  the  baby  industry  of  motor 
cycles  in  the  already  heavily  involved  bicycle  business. 
;  Excelsior  Motor  and  Manufacturing  Co., 

Fred.  C.  Robie. 


THE  GBEAT  WESTERN  HANTTFACTTTEING  COMPANY,  LA  FOSTE, 
IND.,  ASKS  EETENTION  OF  DUTY  ON  BICYCLES. 

La  Porte,  Ind.,  December  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  PArNE, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Comniitt'ee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  duty  on  bicycles,  as  a  manufacturer 
1  wish  to  urge  upon  you  not  to  remove  the  duty  on  finished  bicycles. 
1  ask  that  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  industry  of  the  bicycle 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

I  speak  with  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  English,  German,  and 
Belgium  bicycles.  The  price  that  they  are  now  naming  and  would 
name  if  the  duty  were  removed  on  finished  bicycles  would  kill  the 
bicycle  business  and  close  the  manufacturers'  doors  of  bicycles  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  Fauber  patent  one-piece  crank  hangers 
that  go  into  bicycles.  We  sell  them  throughout  the  world,  but  are 
shut  out  from  selling  them  in  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium  on 
account  of  the  low  price  there  on  bicycles.  They  are  selling  bicycles 
to-day  for  less  than  our  cost  of  production. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  pay  the  wages  and  prices  of  materials 
and  cost  of  conducting  the  business  in  the  United  States  and  compete 
with  the  low  prices  of  the  German,  English,  and  Belgium  bicycles 
to-day. 

Therefore  I  pray  your' committee  do  not  remove  the  duty  on 
bicycles. 

The  present  selling  price  of  bicycles  in  the  United  States  is  very 
low.  There  is  no  combination,  no  restriction  of  the  trade,  or  pooling 
arrangement,  but  entirely  open  competition,  and  that  has  been  strong 
enough  to  make  the  price  of  bicycles  so  low  that  it  is  only  a  smaU 
profit  to  the  manufacturers  at  best  The  price  is  so  low  on  bicycles 
that  anyone  who  wishes  one  has  no  objection  to  the  price  he  can  buy 
a  machine  for. 

Removal  of  or  even  reducing  the  present  duty  on  bicycles  can  only 
do  more  harm  than  possible  good. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I  am. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  J.  LoNN,  President. 


CARRIAGES. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  12^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Sik:  I  have  been  requested  to  state  to  your  committee  that  so  far 
as  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  concerned  the  manufacturers  of  carriages 
do  not  desire  any  further  duty  on  their  line  of  goods.  New  Haven 
used  to  be  the  center  of  carriage  manufacturing  and  to-day  has  a 
number  of  factories. 

Respectfully,  N.  D.  Spbrry,  M.  C. 


CAST-IRON  PIPE  AND  DRAWBACKS. 

WAITEB  WOOB,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENT  BBIEF, 
DT  WHICH  HE  BEFEBS  TO  DBAWBAGES. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  16^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Any  duty  that  is  more  than  enough  to  protect  the 
existence  of  a  business  (but  ilot  including  profits)  is  too  high,  and 
therefore  detrimental  to  a  health^  development. 

Because  with  high  duties  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  (by  admission 
of  small  amounts  of  foreim  material)  abnormal  profits  during  times 
of  ^reat  pressure,  thus  drawing  newcomers  into  the  business  and 
causing  those  already  manufacturing  to  expand  their  output  on  an 
artificial  basis. 

The  cast-iron  pipe  industry  during  the  past  few  years  is  a  marked 
example  of  such  conditions. 
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The  increase  of  domestic  output  has  ffiven  rise  to  exasperating 
competition  and  caused  loss  to  makers  ana  employees. 

Three  dollars  per  ton  above  the  duty  on  pig  iron  is  ample  to 
protect  the  cast-iron  pipe  industry  of  the  United  States,  although 
this  duty  will  permit  importation  to  cities  near  the  Pacific  coast 
and  perhaps  in  southern  Texas. 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  manufacture  of  pig  iron  in  the 
United  States  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  committee  to  reduce  the 
tariff  more  than,  at  the  most,  $2  per  ton. 

Until  the  price  of  lake  ore  is  reduced  it  would  be  unfair  and  im- 
proper to  further  reduce  the  duty. 

Tne  influence  that  the  "  pegging"  of  lake  ore  prices  has  upon  the 
pig-iron  production  of  the  United  States  (and  the  impossibility  of 
foreign  ores  competing  effectively)  is  shown  by  the  table  of  produc- 
tion and  importation  of  ores  in  the  United  States. 

Iron  are  production  hy  districts. 

Percent. 

Lake  region 80.  5 

Alabama  and  Georgia 10.4 

New  Torli 2. 6 

Pennsylvania  1. 6 

Virginia 1. 6 

New  Jersey 1. 06 

97.76 
Balance  of  United  States j 2. 4 

Any  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  must  therefore 
come  from  the  lowering  of  prices  of  lake  ores. 

DRAWBACKS. 

In  the  discussion  between  those  claiming  that  duties  should  be 
entirely  removed  and  those  wishing  to  retain  moderate  rates,  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  the  clauses  referring  to  drawbacks  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  parties  importing  material  under  the  reduced  rates  can 
still  secure  practically  free-trade  privileges  by  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  sell  importation  certificates  to  exporters  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Thus  importation  certificates  could  be  used  for  exporting  coal  into 
New  England,  coal  from  Alabama,  wheat  into  Minneapolis,  wheat 
from  California,  iron  and  steel  on  Pacific  coast,  and  iron  and  steel 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Ores  for  smelters  could  be  brought  into  Arizona;  metal  exported 
from  New  York  or  Baltimore. 

A  thorough  and  carefully  devised  scheme  permitting  importations 
of  either  raw  or  finished  material,  if  facilitated  by  drawbacks  granted 
to  exportations  of  similar  materials  from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
will  tend  to  bring  into  the  United  States  a  large  amount  of  trade 
which  it  otherwise  could  not  obtain. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Walter  Wood. 
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CUTLERY. 

EOF.  THOMAS  W.  BBADLET,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEE  BELATIVE  TO 
EVASIONS  OP  SECTION  8,  ACT  OF  1897. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  19^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  response  to  your  suggestion  that  I 
file  a  written  brief  regarding  alleged  outrageous  evasion  of  section  8, 
tariff  law  of  1897,  in  connection  with  imports  of  articles  named  in 
paragraph  153  of  said  tariff  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  such 
brief,  annexed  herewith,  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  under  even  date ;  and  if  you  deem  it  consistent  to 
request  that  all  this  matter  be  made  a  part  of  the  printed  tariff  hear- 
ings, so  that  in  case  any  material  statement  be  promptly  questioned,  I 
may  invoke  the  power  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  summon 
witnesses  and  compel  sworn  testimony.  With  best  wishes, 
Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  W.  Bradley. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  19^  1908. 
Hon.  George  B.  Cortelyotj, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  connection  with  outrageous  evasion 
of  section  8,  tariff  law  of  1897, 1  have  the  honor  to  file  complaint  and 
charges,  as  follows: 

The  law  providing  that  all  imported  goods  shall  bear  the  name  of 
the  country  of  origin  was  first  passed  in  connection  with  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff,  and  was  based  on  a  copy  of  the  English  law  submitted  by 
me  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

At  the  time  our  law  was  framed  and  until  about  1900  the  only 
method  of  stamping  the  firm  name,  trade-mark,  and  country  of  origin 
on  pocketknives  and  razors  was  by  a  steel  stamp  or  die  driven  deep 
into  the  tang  of  the  blade. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  subsequent  to  October  9,  1890,  imports 
of  German  knives  were,  in  some  cases,  held  up  until  the  importer 
had  caused  the  word  "  Germany  "  to  be  stamped  with  a  steel  die  on 
the  blade  tang  of  each  knife,  and  this  at  the  appraiser's  stores,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  customs  employee ;  all  this  at  the  importer's  ex- 
pense. I  mention  this  to  show  that  stamping  deep  with  a  steel  die 
was  the  manner  in  which  German  and  English  knives  and  razors 
were  "  usually  and  ordinarily  marked,"  both  as  to  the  name  of 
country  of  origin,  trade-mark,  and  firm  name,  and  that  the  depart- 
ment enforced  the  real  intent  of  the  law  as  covered  by  section  8  of 
the  tariff  law  of  1897. 

For  some  time,  how  long  I  can  not  state,  but  for  more  than  a  year 
past  German  knives  and  razors  have  been  passed  through  the  port  of 
New  York  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  "  wash  stamped  " 
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instead  of  stamped  with  steel  die,  and  have  also  been  passed^  with  the 
word  "  Germany  "  in  "  light  etching  "  so  shallow  as  to  be  easily  buffed 
off.  The  "  wash  stamped  "  name  of  "  Germany  "  being  merely  a  com- 
position easily  wiped  off  with  a  cloth  moistened  with  benzine.  Even 
the  firm  name  on  front  or  "  mark  "  side  of  blade  tang  is  treated  in 
same  manner,  so  that  both  the  name  of  country  of  origin  and  firm 
name  may  be  easily  removed  and  the  knives  and  razors  be  then  steel- 
die  stamped  in  this  country  with  a  name  representing  the  product  to 
be  of  American  manufacture.  The  entire  proceeding  is  a  deliberate 
and  carefully  though-out  scheme  for  evading  the  true  intent  of  sec- 
tion 8,  and  of  placmg  on  the  American  market  an  inferior  grade  of 
German  manufacture  under  the  guise  of  a  reputable  American 
product. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a  low  estimate,  in  my  judgment, 
of  the  amount  of  Grerman  "  wash  stamped  "  product  imported,  and 
evading  the  intent  of  section  8,  during  tne  year  1908.  It  can  readily 
be  understood  that  a  continuance  of  this  practice  will  steadily  depre- 
ciate and  eventually  ruin  the  high  standing  of  reputable  American 
production. 

Based  on  information  and  belief,  I  submit  the  following  list  of  im- 
porters in  New  York  City  that,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  and  still  are 
engaged  in  the  practice  above  clearly  explained : 

Adolph  Kastor  &  Bros.,  109  Duane  street;  A.  L.  Silberstein,  476 
Broadway ;  F.  A.  Clauberg,  27  Park  Place ;  Alex  Witte,  91  Warren 
street;  Krusius  Brothers,  296  Broadway;  Westre  Brothers,  148 
Chamber^street ;  Max  Klass,  298  Broadway ;  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  Wash- 
ington Square. 

Both  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  New  York  City  are  workrooms  to 
which  importers  send  German  knives  and  razors  to  have  the  wash 
stamped  "Germany  "  buffed  off,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  have  the  wash 
stamped  name  of  German  maker  or  importer  buffed  off  and  a  name 
similar  to  that  of  some  reputable  American  trade-mark  steel  stamped 
in  lieu  thereof.  Bleeker  and  West  Eleventh  street.  New  York  City, 
formerly  conducted  by  J.  W.  Murray,  is  one  place  where  this  work 
has  been  and  may  now  be  done ;  298  Broadway  another. 

Several  importers  of  German  knives  and  razors  have  manufac- 
turing plants  in  this  country  or  close  connection  with  such  plants, 
and  also  have  close  connection  with  manufacturing  plants  in  Ger- 
many. The  firm  of  Adolph  Kastor  &  Bros.,  with  a  small  factory  at 
Camillus,  N.  Y.,  and  a  brother  conducting  or  interested  in  a  large 
cutlery  plant  in  Solingen,  Germany,  may  be  referred  to.  Hermann 
Boker  &  Co.,  Duane  street.  New  -York  City,  have  a  knife  factory  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  are  closely  connected  with  a  large  cutlery  manu- 
factonr  in  Germany;  but  this  house,  with  Wiebush  and  Hilger,  of 
New  York  City,  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  the  goods  they  import, 
would  be  more  likely  to  condemn  this  "  wash  stamp  "  practice  than 
to  engage  in  it. 

Several  small  manufacturers  of  American  knives  and  razors  seek 
to  make  profit  at  the  expense  of  reputation  out  of  this  "  wash-stamp  " 

Practice,  and  either  import  direct  or  through  such  houses  as  F.  A. 
llauberg,  27  Park  place,  New  York  City,  and  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  Wash- 
ington square.  New  York  City,  or  others ;  and  removing  at  their  fac- 
tories the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  from  foreign  product,  offer 
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the  same,  with  their  own  American  name  or  trade-mark  stamped 
thereon,  in  common  with  the  product  of  their  American  factories. 

In  my  judgment,  based  on  information  and  belief,  the  following 
Aiperican  manufacturers  do  this  or  have  recently  done  it: 

Schatt  &  Morgan,  Titusville,  Pa.,  and  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

Tidioute  Razor  Company,  Tidioute,  Pa. 

Case  Brothers,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Cattaraugus  Cutlery  Company,  or  Champlin  &  Co.,  Little  Valley, 

Some  manufacturers  of  table  cutlery,  shears,  and  other  cutlery  run 
side  lines  of  pocketknives  and  razors,  as  the  Wiss  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  high-grade  shears,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  A.  F.  Bannister  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  ooth  of  whom  are  familiar  with  the  "  wash-stamp  " 
practice.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  the  country  of  origin,  wash 
stamped,  or  steel-die  stamped,  is  steadily  buffed  out,  or  even  ground 
out,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  Newark  factory  of  A.  F.  Ban- 
nister &  Co. 

I  have  not  a  dollar  of  interest  in  any  manufacturing  industry ;  but 
m  my  home  town  of  Walden,  N.  Y.,  are  three  manufacturing  plants, 
producing  about  50  per  cent  of  the  American  output  of  pen  and 
pocket  knives.  The  people  of  my  town  depend  on  this  industry, 
and  I  am  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  these  pocketknite 
operatives,  whose  highly  skilled  trade  will  be  discredited  and  prob- 
ably ruined  if  this  nefarious  evasion  of  the  true  intent  of  section  8 
is  permitted  to  continue.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  request,  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  attention  of  the  appraiser  at  every  United  States  port 
of  entry  be  called  to  this  evasion  of  section  8,  tariff  law  of  1897,  and 
instructed  to  refuse  entry  to  all  imported  articles  named  in  para- 
graph 153  of  said  law  that  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the  true  intent 
of  said  section  8. 

2.  That  appraisers  be  instructed  to  rule  that  the  true  intent  of  sec- 
tion 8,  "Usually  and  ordinarily  marked,  stamped,"  etc.,  means 
stamped  by  steel  die  deep  into  the  blade  tan^,  and  refers  not  only  to 
the  stamp  of  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  but  to  the  name  of 
individual,  firm,  or  corporation  or  trade-mark  thereon. 

3.  If  a  department  ruling  in  relation  to  section  8,  as  affecting  all 
articles  named  in  paragraph  153,  has  not  been  issued,  that  such  ruling 
issue  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

4.  That,  if  the  department  can  consistently  do  so,  I  be  given  a  le^l 
opinion  as  to  the  erasing  of  foreign  stamps,  the  restamping  with 
intention  to  misrepresent  and  deceive,  all  as  above  referred  to,  and 
whether  there  be  any  federal  statute  under  which  persons  can  be 

Eroceeded  against,  whether  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce 
iw  might  be  made  to  cover  such  cases,  or  whether  action  under  the 
coimnon  law  is  the  only  recourse  for  the  consumer  or  manufacturer 
injured  by  the  kind  of  deception  herein  complained  of. 

Through  the  consideration  of  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  chairman,  I 
am  pemutted  to  submit  all  points  here  mentioned  to  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Doherty,  assistant  counsel.  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  with  a  view  of 
amending  section  8,  and  protecting,  so  far  as  practicable,  reputable 
American  makers  of  pen  and  pocket  knives  and  razors,  and  have  sub- 
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mitted  to  Mr.  Doherty  certain  exhibits  of  "  wash-stamped "  pocket 
knives.    Such  exhibits  I  can  submit  to  the  department,  if  desired. 
Very  respectfully, 

Tfios.  W.  Bradlet. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  19, 1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Since  the  year  1900,  or  thereabouts,  pen 
and  pocket  knives  have  been  imported  in  assembled  but  unfinished 
condition.  At  first  the  knives  were  sent  here  in  a  very  rough,  unfin- 
ished state;  but  after  the  invoice  value  had  passed  the  United  States 
appraiser  and  become  accepted,  as  a  matter  of  course  more  finish  was 
gradually  added  to  subsequent  importations,  until  there  remained  no 
finishing  to  be  done  outside  of  color  buffing,  edge  setting,  cleaning, 
wrapping,  and  boxing. 

As  labor  of  the  character  required  to  complete  the  finishing  of  these 
knives  in  Solingen  is  not  more  than  two-fifths  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  finishers  in  the  United  States,  the  chief  incentive  is  now,  and  has 
been,  to  escape  payment  of  full  duties  to  the  United  States. 

There  certainly  is  no  more  fertile  field  for  undervaluation  than  this 
practice  has  thus  far  afforded. 

This  system  has  enlarged  until  importers  like  F.  A.  Clauberg,  27 
Park  place,  and  Borsfeldt  &  Co.,  Washington  square.  New  York 
City,  may  offer  to  deliver  certain  unfinished  "wash  stamped"  pat- 
terns to  American  manufacturers  at  about  40  per  cent  less  than  fac- 
tory cost  in  the  United  States;  and  business  has  been  solicited  on  this 
basis  by  an  importer  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  buff  off  the  "  wash  stamped  "  name  of  country  of  origin, 
etc.,  and,  stamping  in  lieu  thereof  some  American  name," market  the 
goods  as  an  American  product;  thus  unfairly  depriving  American 
workmen.  In  my  judgment  this  unfinished  business  is  and  has  been  a 
scheme  for  gross  undervaluation.  The  possibility  of  it  was  un- 
foreseen wheix  the  tariffs  of  1890,  1894,  and  1897  were  framed. 

While  I  have  not  one  penny  of  investment  in  anj^  kind  of  manu- 
facture, and  have  not  had  since  first  elected  to  Congress,  my  previous 
half  century  of  expert  acquaintance  with  cutlery  manufacture  at 
home  and  abroad  has  led  reputable  American  manufacturers  of 
pocketknives  and  their  employees  to  suggest  that  I  frame  and  submit 
to  your  committee  an  amendment  to  paragraph  153  that  may  check 
the  undervaluation  above  referred  to. 

I  therefore  submit  the  proposed  amendment  on  sheet  annexed 
hereto. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  W.  Bradley, 

Twentieth  New  York. 


J^XHIBIT  A. 

ProiHdcd,  That  blades,  handles,  or  other  parts  of  either  or  auy  of  the  fore- 
going articles.  Imported  In  any  other  manner  than  assembled  In  finished  knives 
or  erasers,  shall  be  subject  to  no  less  rate  of  duty  than  herein  provided  for  pen- 
knives, pocketknives,  clasp  knives,  pruning  knives,  manicure  knives,  and  erasers 
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mined  at  more  than  fifty  and  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
dozen:  And  provided  further.  That  all  penknives,  or  pocketknives,  clusp  knives, 
prunlnj;  knives,  budding  knives,  and  erasers  or  ninnicure  knives  of  all  kinds, 
assembled  or  partly  assembled  but  not  completely  finished,  wrapi)ed  and  boxed« 
shall  be  subject  to  no  less  rate  of  duty  than  herein  provided  for  penknives, 
pocketknives,  clasp  knives,  pruning  knives,  manicure  knives,  and  erasers  valued 
at  more  than  one  dollar  and  twenty>five  cents  and  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per 
dozen. 

In  line  5,  word  "fifty,"  as  in  present  law,  is  amended  to  read 
"  twenty-five."  No  other  change  in  existing  law  until  "  and  provided 
further,"  on  line  6,  which,  continued  to  the  end  of  line  12,  is  the 
amendment  and  addition  proposed. 

The  word  "  dozen,"  end  of  line  12,  to  precede  the  word  "  razors  "  in 
paragraph  153. 


ELGIN    WATCHES. 

HON.  H.  S.  BOTJTELL,  H.  C,  FILES  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN 
ELGIN  WATCH  COMPANY  AND  liOl.  NELSON  LYON,  TARRYTOWN, 
H.Y. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  14^  1908, 
Hon.  Sekeno  E-  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  C.  H.  Hulburd,  president  of  the 
Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  has  sent  me  the  inclosed  letter  to 
him  from  W.  H.  Kinna,  agent  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Company  in  New 
York,  together  with  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Hulburd.  These  docu- 
ments, it  seems  to  me,  might  be  published  in*  the  hearings  in  connec- 
tion with  or  by  way  of  reference  to  the  testimony  of  IVlr.  Lynch,  on 
which  they  throw  an  interesting  light. 

Very  truly,  yours,  H.  S.  Boutell. 


New  York,  December  P,  1908, 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Hulburd, 

President  Elgin  National  Watch  Company^ 

Chicago^  III, 

Dear  Mr.  Hulburd:  Mr.  Nelson  Lyon,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  who  re- 
cently made  a  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committt^e  rela- 
tive to  the  purchase  of  an  Elgin  watch  in  London,  positively  declines 
to  furnish  us  with  the  serial  number  of  the  watch  referred  to,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  the  European  jobber  who  sold  him  the  watch  is  a 
customer  of  his,  and  he  did  not  care  to  have  him  brought  into  the 
controversy.  I  did,  however,  learn  the  grade.  It  is  a  7-jewel,  ]2-size 
gilt,  in  a  25-year  Boss  case,  and  was  purchased  by  him  from  a  whole- 
sale dealer  in  England  (outside  of  London)  for  $12.50. 

This  same  watch  in  this  country  lists  at  $12.25  to  the  jobber.  After 
Mr.  Lyon  returned  to  this  country  he  dropped  his  watch  and  took  it 
to  a  watchmaker  in  his  home  town  for  repairs,  who  told  him  that  a 
watch  like  this  would  cost  him  $18.  He  now  thinks  he  was  mistaken 
about  the  watchmaker  telling  him  that  the  Elgin  Company  compelled 
the  dealers  to  get  that  price,  and  is  most  wiUmg  to  retract  that  part 
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of  his  statement.    He  has  promised  to  write  me  a  letter  to  that  effect, 
which  I  will  forward  to  you  as  soon  as  received. 

Mr.  Lyon  has  a  small  plant  in  Tarrytown,  where  they  manufacture 
wire  egg  and  carpet  beaters.  He  admits  he  knows  nothing  about 
the  watch  industry  or  what  the  tariff  ought  to  be  on  this  article,  but 
has  taken  it  for  granted  from  the  advertising  he  has  read  from  time 
to  time  in  New  York  papers  that  watches  should  not  be  protected  by 
a  tariff.  I  think  he  feels  altogether  different  about  this  subject  since 
my  interview. 

He  is  a  very  eccentric  man  and  a  close  student  of  economics.  In 
fact,  I  think  he  neglects  his  own  business  to  take  up  matters  for  the 
people.  While  not  a  free  trader,  he  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
revision  of  tariff,  more  especially  on  steel.  He  claims  to  have  become 
disgusted  with  the  Republican  party  on  account  of  their  indifference 
on  this  question  and  voted  for  Bryan  at  the  last  election. 

He  showed  me  several  letters  purporting  to  come  from  Mr.  Clark, 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  expects  to  go  to  Washington 
again  very  soon,  at  the  request  of  the  committee. 

Advices  from  Canada  to-day  report  Mr.  Zurbrugg's  condition  im- 
proved. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Elgin  National  Watch  Co., 

W.  H.  Kinna,  Agent. 

Note. — ^All  watches  are  sold  by  the  Elgin  CJompany  at  list,  less  20,  6,  and  3, 
so  that  a  watch  listing  at  $12.25  actually  costs  the  jobber  in  this  country  $8.1>4. 
The  Jobber  sells  to  the  retailer  at  prices  ranging  from  15  and  6  off  to  10  and  6 
off,  so  that  the  large  retailer  would  pay  for  that  watch  $9.80,  and  the  very 
smallest  retailer,  who  only  buys  two  or  three  watches  a  year,  would  not  pay 
exceeding  $10.37.  There  is  no  established  retail  price,  nor  has  there  ever  been 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Elgin  Company  to  establish  a  retail  price  on 
this  watch,  and  it  would  sell  at  retail  from  $13.50  to  $15.  I  do  not  think  any 
retailer  would  ask  as  much  as  $18,  and  if  he  did,  it  would  be  an  exorbitant 
profit.  Therefore  if  Mr.  Lyon  had  a  friendly  watch  Jobber  in  this  country  who 
wished  to  accommodate  him,  he  would  have  bought  the  watch  for  somewhere 
around  $11,  instead  of  $12.50  which  he  paid  abroad,  and  even  then  the  Jobber 
would  have  got  more  from  him  than  he  actually  does  realize  on  the  watches  he 
sells  to  the  retailers.  Mr.  Lyon  admits  in  this  letter  that  he  did  not  buy  the 
watch  at  retail  abroad,  and  the  foreign  wholesale  price  at  $12.50  was  a  little 
higher  than  the  domestic  list  price,  from  which  must  always  be  deducted  the 
discounts  which  all  Jobbers  get  on  watches. 

The  foregoing  statements,  as  to  discounts  to  all  Jobbers,  as  to  list  price,  and 
as  to  retail  prices,  can  be  substantiated  by  catalogues. 

Chables  H.  Hulbubd,  President 


Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  advised  that  there  has  been  filed  with  your  com- 
mittee a  letter  from  our  New  York  agent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kinna,  describ- 
ing an  interview  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Nelson  Lyon,  of  Tarrj'^town, 
N.  Y.,  regarding  a  statement  made  by  the  latter  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  concerning  the  price  of  an  Elgin  watch  bought  in 
England.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  anything  to  that 
letter  and  my  memorandum,  but  in  order  to  make  your  files  com- 

Slete  I  inclose  herewith  the  letter  from  Mr.  Nelson  Lyon  himself,  ad- 
ressed  to  Mr.  Kinna,  and  also  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Air.  Kinna 
acknowledging  receipt  of  it. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Charles  H.  Hulburd. 
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Tabrytown,  N.  Y.,  December  9, 1908. 
Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Kinna^ 

Manager  Elgin  Watch  Company^ 

15  Maiden  Lane^  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  call  yesterday,  upon  the  request  of 
the  president  of  your  company,  would  say  I  did  not  go  before  the 
committee  at  Washington  intending  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  Elgin 
watch;  it  was  brought  out  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment  from 
their  inquiries. 

I  had  designed  to  purchase  one  of  your  watches  when  I  went  to 
England  this  year,  as  I  understood  they  could  be  purchased  there 
much  cheaper  than  here.  The  statement  regarding  what  the  English 
wholesale  dealer  told  me  was  true,  that  the  price  given  me,  $12.50, 
was  as  low  as  he  was  allowed  to  sell  them.  On  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  my  home  jeweler  I  find  he  placed  the  price  too  highj  and 
he  now  says  that  on  this  style  of  watch,  which  I  purchased,  he  is  not 
bound  by  agreement  to  sell  for  the  price  mentioned,  $18,  but  he  told 
me  that  was  the  price  they  were  worth  in  this  country. 

I  heard  the  statement  made  so  often  that  the  price  in  this  country 
was  limited  I  had  the  impression  he  told  me  he  could  not  sell  them 
below  $18,  and  this  fact  was  also  fixed  in  my  mind  by  the  English 
wholesale  dealer.  He  said  that  he  was  allowed  to  make  10  or  15  per 
cent. 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  would  not  want  to  do  your  com- 
pany an  injustice.  As  I  told  you,  I  think  your  company  should  give 
a  statement  of  your  net  income  in  1906  and  1907,  as  well  as  1908,  as 
they  certainly  must  have  declared  large  dividends  in  those  two  years 
or  carried  over  a  surplus  which  should  tide  them  over  in  1908  without 
earning^  a  dividend. 

Kespectfully,  yours,  Nelson  Lyon. 


December  12,  1908. 
Mr.  W.  H.  KiNNA, 

Agent  Elgin  Watch  Co.^  New  Tork^  N.  Y, 

Dear  Mr.  Kinna  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
the  10th,  inclosing  letter  from  Mr.  Nelson  Lyon.  This  is  all  that  you 
could  ask  of  him  and  proves  our  case  most  completely.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  I  could  have  a  talk  with  him  myself  and  explain  the 
substance  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, he  would  appreciate  at  once  how  misleading  the  advertise- 
ments of  Keene  really  were.  You  can,  of  course,  see  that  Mr.  Lyon's 
whole  attitude  of  mmd  is  due  to  Keene's  advertising.  However,  I 
do  not  suppose  it  would  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Lyon. 

I  should  not  hesitate  in  the  least  to  show  him  our  statements  for 
the  years  1906  and  1907,  because,  while  our  nominal  profits  were 
quite  large,  yet  so  much  of  it  was  charged  off  and  used  in  rebuilding 
and  putting  in  new  machinery,  which  we  are  constantly  doing,  thus 
giving  employment  to  labor,  our  dividends  of  8  per  cent  per  annum 
are  all  that  have  actually  been  paid  out  to  the  stockholders  since  I 
have  been  president.  Meantime,  each  year  we  are  employing  addi- 
tional labor  at  high  wages  for  the  sake  of  putting  up  healthful  and 
good  buildings  to  work  in,  sustaining  a  factory  hospital,  and  taking 
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care  of  our  sick  in  the  best  possible  manner.  I  think  we  could  con- 
vince Mr.  Lyon,  if  he  could  see  our  buildings  and  our  books,  that 
we  are  not  making  excessive  profits  on  our  domestic  sales,  while  our 
foreign  sales  are  showing  us  a  positive  loss.  Furthermore,  I  could 
show  him  conclusively  that  the  sales  to  jobbers  in  this  country  are 
within  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  same  prices  at  which  goods  are. 
sold  to  jobbers  abroad.  I  could  show  him,  furthermore,  that  90  per 
cent  of  our  product  has  no  fixed  price;  that  it  is  open  competition 
among  the  retailers.  I  could  show  him,  furthermore,  that  Mr.  Keene 
buys  all  of  his  named  goods,  which  he  advertises,  in  this  country,  and 
then  advertises  his  cost  price  for  the  sake  of  attracting  trade,  but 
does  not  sell  the  watch  if  he  can  help  it.  I  could  show  him  also  that 
it  is  hot  a  fair  or  honorable  thing  to  compare  the  wholesale  price 
abroad  with  the  supposed  retail  price  in  this  country.  In  other 
words,  both  jobber  and  retailer  are  performing  a  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  are  entitled  to  a  profit  for  the  service  rendered.  Of  course 
you  understand  all  these  arguments,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  my 
going  over  them.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Lyon  would  like  me  to  send  him 
a  letter  of  this  kind  so  that  he  would  understand  our  position?  I 
assume  that  he  is  a  perfectly  honorable,  conscientious  man. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  H.  Hulbubd, 
President  Elgin  Watch  Co. 


EMBROIDERY  MACHINERY. 

THE  DTTBBBOW  &  HEARNE  MANTJFACTTTRINO  COMPANY,  NEW 
YOEK  CITY,  URGES  A  LOWER  DUTY. 

New  York,  December  H^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sirs  :  We  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts, 
which  are  so  well  known  that  we  think  no  one  will  dispute  them : 

I.  The  importation  of  Swiss  embroideries  into  this  country  is  very 
large. 

II.  The  manufacture  of  Swiss  embroideries  is  really  at  present  an 
infant  industry,  but  seems  to  be  growing. 

III.  All  machinery  for  making  Swiss  embroideries  is  imported. 

IV.  The  duty  is  45  per  cent. 

y.  If  anyone  desires  to  make  such  machinery  here,  the  freight  and 
shipping  charges  and  erection  alone  would  be  protection,  and,  in 
addition,  we  can  make  it  cheaper  than  Europe. 

VI.  As  the  investment  in  machinery  is  large,  it  requires  capital  to 
start  in  the  industry ;  and  although  European  makers  are  willing  to 
give  credit,  the  cash  outlay  for  duty  helps  to  keep  the  smaller  men 
out  of  business. 

A  lower  duty  on  such  machinery  would  help  the  manufacturers  of 
Swiss  embroidery  and  would  not  harm  American  trade,  as  there  is 
none. 
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We  might  mention  that  we  understand  as  a  parallel  case  that 
Mexico  admits  free  of  duty  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
straw  hats. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Dtjrbrow  &  Heabne  Manufacturing  Company, 
R.  J.  HfiARNE,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


FERROSILICON. 

THE   BESSIE    FEKRO-SHICON    COHPANT,    NEW    STSAITSVILLE^ 
OHIO,  ASKS  MORE  DUTY. 

New  Straptsville,  Ohio,  December  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  M earns  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  earnestly  beg  that  Congress  will  give  us  the  protec- 
tion on  ferrosilicon,  whicn  was  evidently  intended  but  which  we  are 
not  now  receiving.  The  conditions  of  the  business,  and  particularly 
new  methods  of  manufacturing,  have  altered  the  situation  from  what 
it  was  in  1897,  when  the  present  tariff  act  was  passed,  so  that  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  duty  is  imperatively  required.  Otherwise  an  es- 
tablished business  in  this  country,  which  has  already  declined,  is 
threatened  with  extinction.  Durmg  this  last  year  our  furnace  has 
been  shut  down  for  almost  all  the  time,  owing  cniefly  to  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Ferrosilicon  is  a  combination  of  silicon  and  iron  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  to  make  it  sound  and  to  prevent  blowholes,  etc. 
It  was  formerljr  made  only  in  blast  furnaces,  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason  was  classified  in  the  tariff  with  pig  iron,  which  is  also  made  in 
blast  furnaces,  though,  as  indicated  below,  it  never  really  belonged  in 
that  class.  However  that  may  be,  since  1897  an  important  change  in 
manufacturing  has  occurred,  so  that  ferrosilicon  can  be  and  is  now 
largely  made  by  electro-metallurgical  processes. 

The  value  of  ferrosilicon  depends  on  the  "  silicon  content " — ^that 
is,  the  amount  of  silicon  present — so  that  a  ferrosilicon  of  8  per  cent 
silicon  is  worth  correspondingly  less  than  the  ferrosilicon  ot  50  per 
cent  silicon.  The  blast-fnrnace  ferrosilicon  only  runs  about  as  high 
as  15  per  cent  silicon,  whereas  the  electrical-furnace  product  runs 
from  50' per  cent  silicon  up  and  has  a  correspond ingljr  liigher  value. 
Yet  all  these  kinds  of  ferrosilicon  are  now  being  admitted  for  duty, 
whatever  their  value,  on  a  basis  of  $4  per  ton. 

The  official  figures  of  the  importations  of  ferrosilicon  show  three 
marked  facts  as  between  the  year  1897  and  the  year  1907:  First,  that 
the  importations  have  increased  from  1,324.93  tons  to  12,053.12  tons; 
second,  that  the  value  per  ton  has  increased  from  $17.G0  to  $72.2G. 
^hich.  of  course,  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  increasinff  importations  or 
the  electric- furnace  product  with  its  correspondingly  higher  values; 
third,  that  the  equivalent  percentage  of  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  basis 
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has  consequently  diminished  from  22.78  per  cent  to  5.54  per  cent. 
The  figures  by  years  are  as  follows: 


Year. 

Duty  per 
ton. 

Tonnage. 

Value  per 
ton. 

Bqulyalent 
percentage 

on  ad 
valorem 

baeis. 

1807- 

$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

1,324.93 

679 

1,550.26 

4,666.25 

546.22 

3.567.63 

28,795.36 

6.262.04 

6,833.99 

10,275.20 

12,653.12 

$17.60 
21.02 
24.00 
86.85 
80.02 
20.77 
24.63 
33.30 
48.08 
60.07 
72.26 

22.73 

189R 

18.24 

1899      . 

16.09 

1000. 

1001 

1002 



10.92 
12.94 
19.20 

1903 

1904 



16.24 
12.01 

1006- -    

8.18 

1006. 

1007 



6.06 
5.54 

The  only  way  to  secure  proper  protection  on  ferrosilicon  is  to  re- 
move it  entirely  from  the  class  of  pig  iron  and  put  it  with  such 
other  ferro  alloys  as  are  made  by  both  the  blast  furnace  and  the  elec- 
tric processes.  Ferrosilicon,  whether  in  the  form  of  pigs  or  other- 
wise, never  really  belonged  in  the  class  with  pig  iron.  To  make  a 
ton  of  it  by  the  blast-furnace  process  costs  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  for  labor  cost  alone,  besides  requiring  twice  as  much  fuel  as  to 
make  a  ton  of  ordinary  pig  iron. 

The  total  labor  cost  m  making  ferrosilicon,  if  we  regard  the  entire 
cost  of  the  manufacture  from  mining  the  ore  to  the  complete  ferro- 
silicon, is  doubtless  at  least  80  per  cent  to  90  per  cent.  If  we  take 
the  actual  cost  of  the  blast-furnace  process  alone,  it  is,  as  before 
stated,  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  in  making  pig  iron ;  and 
if  we  compare  this  blast-furnace  part  of  the  manufacture  alone  with 
the  cost  abroad,  we  have  a  striking  contrast  in  the  wages  paid. 
From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  after  careful  inquiry,  we 
believe  that  these  comparative  costs  of  labor  would  be  as  follows : 


Ordinary  unskilled  labor 

Skilled  labor- 


.per  day— 
. — do 


Eorope. 


90.60  to  10.00 
.60  to  1.00 


United  states. 


$1.80  to  92.00 
2.50  to  8.S0 


We  understand  that  foreign  blast-furnace  ferrosilicon  (of  10  per 
cent  silicon  content)  is  being  offered  at  the  present  time  at  New 
York  and  at  Philadelphia  on  a  basis  of  $22.50  per  ton,  duty  paid. 
The  average  cost  of  making  our  10  per  cent  grade  during  the  last 
four  years  nas  been  about  $21.50  per  ton  at  furnace  (in  the  Hocking 
Valley),  which,  with  freight  added,  means  $25.20  at  New  York  and 
$24.80  at  Philadelphia,  without  figuring  in  any  profit  whatever.  In 
other  words,  the  foreign  manufacturers  can  pay  $4  per  ton  duty  and 
sell  their  products  here  at  from  $2.70  to  $2.30  per  ton  less  than  our 
cost  price,  without  including  in  such  cost  any  profit  whatever  for  us. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  this  clearly : 

Our  average  cost  for  the  last  four  years  for  putting  down  10  per  cent 
ferroslHcon  in  Philadelphia,  without  any  allowance  whatever  for 
profit  $24. 80 
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Foreign  value  of  imported  10  per  cent  ferrosllicon  per  tou,  say..-  $16. 75 

Expenses  for  freight,  brokerage,  etc.,  about  10  per  cent,  say 1. 75 

Duty  at  $4  per  ton 4.00 

Selling  price  of  Imported  ferrosilicon  at  PUlladelphIa $22.50 

Advantage  to  foreigners 2.30 

To  put  us  on  an  equal  basis  in  that  territory  with  the  foreigner, 
even  without  any  profit  to  ourselves,  we  need  a  duty  of  $6.30  on  10 
per  cent  ferrosihcon,  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  forei^.  value,  would 
equal  about  37^  per  cent.  And  if  we  regard  territory  somewhat 
nearer  our  furnace,  as,  for  instance,  between  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg, we  need  a  protection  of  30  per  cent  to  35  per  cent. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  times  when  we  have  been  obliged 
to  make  sales  at  below  cost  to  hold  our  trade  or  to  get  rid  of  a  mir- 
plus  stock,  and  about  the  only  times  when  we  can  get  into  the  eastern 
market  are  those  when  the  foreign  supplv  happens  to  be  short  while 
there  is  a  local  demand  for  immediate  (ielivery.  But  the  situation 
is  summed  up  when  we  say  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  been 
practically  driven  out  of  the  eastern  market  and  can  not  compete 
profitably  in  the  Pittsburg  territory. 

We  do  not  ask  for  the  required  protection  on  the  ground  that  ours 
is  an  infant  industry  needing  encouragement,  but  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  an  old  industry  threatened  with  extinction.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  there  were  in  the  Hocking  Valley  seven  or  eight  olast  furnaces 
making  silicious  iron.  To-day  our  company  is  the  only  one  left, 
and  even  we  for  a  long  period  have  been  unable  to  keep  our  furnace 
in  steady  operation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  importers  have  been 
bringing  over  and  selling  the  foreign  product.  Possibly  our  industry 
might  have  been  able  to  maintain  itself  on  the  present  duty  if  condi- 
tions of  manufacture  had  not  changed  so  tremendously,  but  as  it  is 
now  there  is  no  hope  for  us  except  in  a  change  of  the  tariff. 

We  do  not  wisn  to  object  to  the  electric-furnace  manufacturers 
I'eceiving  proper  protection,  but  we  do  firmly  believe  that  manu- 
facturers of  blast-furnace  ferrosilicon  should  also  receive  due  con- 
sideration in  the  tariff,  and  we  beg  that  the  same  may  be  accorded  us. 

We  therefore  ask  that  you  remove  ferrosilicon  from  paragraph 
122  in  the  tariff  and  put  it  in  paragraph  183  with  the  other  ferro 
alloys  (except  ferromanganese,  as  to  which  the  facts  are  very  differ- 
ent and  in  which  we  are  not  interested).  We  also  ask  that  you  insert 
in  paragraph  183,  in  order  to  prevent  any  doubt  of  the  intention  of 
Congress,  some  such  words  as  '^whether  produced  in  electric  furnace, 
in  blast  furnace,  or  by  chemical  process,  or  otherwise."  As  to  the 
rate  of  duty,  as  before  pointed  out,  we  need  a  protection  of  about  37^ 
per  cent  ad  valorem  (on  the  foreign  value)  to  compete  (even  without 
reckoning  profit  to  us)  with  the  foreign  product  at  the  seaboard, 
though  possibly  30  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  enable 
us  to  compete  in  the  Pittsburg  territory. 

We  are  authorized  to  state  tnat  we  speak  also  for  the  Ashland  Iron 
Mining  Company,  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  who  also  did  manufacture  ferro- 
silicon by  the  blast-furnace  process,  but  who  for  a  long  time  have 
been  obliged  to  disoontinue  such  manufacture.    We  are,  sir, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Bbssie  Ferro-silicon  Co. 
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THE  NOETHERN  IRON  COMPANY,  PHILADEIPHIA,  PA.,  OBJECTS 
TO  REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  FROM  SIUCON  IRON. 

Philadelphia,  December  17^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sirs  :  In  the  printed  reports  Colne  &  Co.,  New  York,  say : 

We  wish  to  plfice  before  your  committee  a  few  facts  concerning  the  duty 
upon  n  certain  quality  of  pig  iron  upon  which,  like  all  other  pig  Iron,  an  Import 
duty  of  $4  per  ton  Is  imposed.  This  pig  Iron  Is  used  in  malciug  steel  with  the 
surface-blown  converter,  and  analyzes  as  follows: 

Percent 

Silicon 2. 25  to  3. 60 

Manganese ..50 to   .90 

Carbon , 3. 00  to  4. 50 

Sulphur .  03  to   .04 

Phosphorus .  03  to   .04 

This  Iron  is  very  scarce  in  the  United  States,  the  production  small,  the  price 
high,  and  is  confined  princlpolly  In  the  hands  of  one  house.  This  quality  of 
iron  could  be  Imported  from  England  at  a  reasonable  price,  lower  than  the 
American  quality  even  with  the  addition  of  freight  charges. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  putting 
up  plants  for  making  steel  by  the  converter  process,  and  though  we  may  have 
been  able  to  develop  it  successfully  to  a  certain  degree,  yet  Its  wider  extension 
has  been  very  much  hindered  by  the  high  price  of  the  required  pig  iron.  We 
have  made  efforts  with  several  furnace  men  to  make  this  so-called  "silicon 
iron."  but  the  demand  for  iron  used  in  the  open-hearth  process  is  so  great  that 
no  one  cares  to  divert  from  his  regular  work. 

By  lowering  or  suppressing  the  duty  on  this  high-silicon  iron,  you  will  not 
hurt  any  existing  furnaces,  as  they  do  not  make  this  brand  of  iron,  and  you 
will  benefit  all  the  Industries  mentioned. 

We  respectfully  beg  to  state  that  these  statements  are  untrue. 
This  so-called  "  silicon  "  pig  iron  is  what  is  loiown  in  the  trade  as 
"  low-phosphonis  "  pig  iron.  It  does  not  differ  in  any.  respect  from 
pig  iron  used  in  the  open-hearth  acid  furnaces,  excepting  that  the 
silicon  is  somewhat  higher.  'The  open-hearth  furnaces  use  iron  usu- 
ally with  silicon  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  The  Tropenas  converter,  rep- 
resented by  Colne  &  Co.,  requires  iron  with  silicon  from  2.25  to  3.50 
per  cent.  The  same  furnaces  which  make  the  open-hearth  iron  pro- 
duce the  so-called  "  silicon  "  iron.  It  is  not  true  that  only  one  house 
is  interested  in  this  matter.  This  iron  has  been  produced  during  the 
past  few  years  by  the  following  concerns: 

Northern  Iron  Company,  Standish,  N.  Y. 

Empire  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Steelton,  Pa. 

Carbon  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Parryville,  Pa. 

R.  Heckscher  &  Sons  Company,  Swedeland,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Stewart  Iron  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cranberry  Furnace  Company,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

There  has  been  no  period  during  the  past  twenty  years  when  an 
abundant  supply  of  this  iron  has  not  been  available  from  at  least 
three  to  six  of  these  furnace  companies.  More  of  the  iron  would  have 
been  produced  had  the  demand  called  for  it.  Any  discrimination  in 
duty  on  this  so-called  "  silicon  "  iron  would  be  a  distinct  blow  at  the 
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capital  and  labor  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  low-phosphorus 
)ig  iron,  and  would  be  an  injustice  to  users  of  low- phosphorus  iron 
y  the  add  open-hearth  process. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Northern  Iron  Company, 

W.  S.  Puling,  Treasurer, 
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GAUGES  FOR  TESTING  3IACHINES, 

HOK.  £.  J.  HILL,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  OISHOLT  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  MADISON,  WIS. 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  17  ^  1908. 
(\  H.  Alvord, 

Ilviuley  Machiiw  (UnniHUij.  Toi liiujton^  Conn. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Alvord  :  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  your  friend,  Con- 
gressman HiU,  mav  be  able  to  incorporate  into  the  new  tariff  bill  a 
provision  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  many  of  our  manufacturers. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  had  some,  experience  in  trying  to  get  through 
the  customs-house  sami)le  pieces  sent  from  across  the  water  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  testins;  out  machines.  We  have  had  considerable 
of  this,  and  it  has  always  oeen  necessary  to  pay  duty  on  these  samples, 
although  in  many  cases  the  samples  are  defective  pieces  and  sent  here 
simply  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  or  not  special  tools  are  made 
exactly  right  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  Not  only  is  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  duty  on  tliese  samples,  but  no  way  has  been  found  by 
which  the  auty  would  be  refunded  in  case  the  samples  were  returned 
to  the  original  owner.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  for  the  foreign 
consumer  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  dealing  with  the  American 
manufacturer  by  paying  duty  on  something  that  is  of  absolutely  no 
value  except  to  the  purcnaser,  and  which,  in  most  instances,  could  not 
possibly  be  made  use  of  here  in  this  country. 

We  had  an  extremely  aggravated  case  lately,  when  we  were  sent  a 
number  of  gauges  to  be  used  for  testing  tools,  and,  doubtless  for 
insurance  purposes,  our  customer  placed  a  value  of  $450  on  these 
gauges,  wluch,  of  course,  were  valuable  to  him,  but  of  absolutely  no 
value  to  anyone  else.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  get  these  into 
this  country  without  paying  a  duty  of  approximately  $200,  and  if 
this  duty  had  been  paid  no  refund  could  have  been  obtained.  There- 
fore we  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  gauges  returned,  we  taking  the 
chances  that  our  tools  would  be  so  neany  right  that  our  expert,  when 
it  comes  to  starting  up  the  machine  (which  is  to  go  to  France),  will 
be  able  to  make  any  necessary  changes. 

This  matter  of  paying  duty  on  parts  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  machines  has  been  one  that  many  manufacturers  have  been  up 
against,  and  you  can  well  imagine  that  it  is  veiy  aggravating  for  the 
foreign  customer  to  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  duty  on  such  articles 
as  mentioned.  In  order  to  guard  against  dishonest  practices  it  might  • 
be  necessary  to  collect  the  duty,  but  provision  should  be  made 
whereby  this  duty  could  be  refunded  in  case  the  parts  were  returned 
to  the  country  from  which  they  came. 
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I  had  intended,  first,  to  write  a  letter  along  the  lines  above  direct 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  it  then  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  have  more  influence  if  you  would  take  this  matter  up  with 
your  friend,  Mr.  Hill,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  readily  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  relieve  many  American 
manufacturers  of  a  very  embarrassing  situation. 

Hoping  that  this  finds  you  well  and  that  business  is  gradually 
improving,  I  remain,  with  best  regards, 
Yours,  truly, 

Gbsholt  Machine  Company, 
C.  A.  Johnson. 


GOLD  LEAF. 

aOBSBT   E.    HASmrOS    SUBMITS   SnPPLEHENTAL    STATEMENT 
BEMTIYE  TO  GOLD  LEAF. 

Philadelphia,  December  11^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  While 
177,  concerning 
mittee  in  possession 
answer  to  which  request  I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  lately  received, 
offering  us  at  $6.04  per  pack.  This  would  indicate  a  still  less  than 
$6  offer,  as  stated  by  me,  to  their  own  people  in  New  York  City,  as 
they  never  sell  us  as  low  as  they  do  their  own  agents,  for  the  reason 
that  we  being  manufacturers  would  not  push  their  product,  so  I 
send  it  to  you  as  requested,  as  it  fully  confirms  my  statement. 

2.  You  also  requested  that  we  file  with  your  committee  an  affidavit 
as  to  what  has  always  been  understood  as  the  standard  size  of  gold 
leaf  and  which  the  present  act  was  intended  to  cover.  I  beg  to  in- 
form you  that  this  was  filed  before  leaving  the  building  yesterday 
with  the  secretarv  of  your  committee. 

3.  In  stating  the  factory  wages  cost  as  $2.28  per  pack  of  500  leaves 
I  neglected  to  state  that  this  did  not  include  such  legitimate  factory 
cost  m  wages  as  superintendent,  foremen,  forewomen,  melters  and 
refiners,  and  the  office  force.  Of  course  I  did  not  include  such  busi- 
ness expenses  as  rent,  power,  gas,  electricity,  fuel,  engineer,  etc.,  and 
the  22  cents  per  pack  of  500  leaves,  added  to  brin^  the  cost  up  to 
$6.50  per  pack,  would  not  more  than  pay  these  legitimate  charges. 
If  you  can  kindly  correct  my  testimony  to  this  effect,  I  will  esteem  it 
a  favor. 

COST  SUBMITTED. 

Oold J $4. 00 

Men 1.  7S 

Women .  50 

Foremen,  forewomen,  melters,  refiners,  rent,  gas,  electricity,  fuel,  engi- 
n^r,  etc ^ .  22 

6.50 
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NuBEMBERO,  November  18,  J 908. 
Messrs.  Hastings  &  Co., 

Philadelphia, 
Dear  Sibs:  I  remember  with  pleasure  our  former  connections  and  beg  to 
offer  anew : 
Best  extra  deep  gold  leaf,  usual  shade,  standard  quality,  22  carat  fine. 

31  ,.    „.  Mark  36.00  ^  „       ^    ,  e/^  , 

3}  by  3|  Mark  42750  J  ^P^^  ^*  ®^  lesLvea  each, 

free  of  sea-tight  packing,  free  of  freight,  board  steamer  port  of  New  York,  and 
for  quantities  of  at  least  500  packs  of  600  leaves  in  one  case. 

The  lighter  shade  Klondyke  is  0.25  marks  per  mille  cheaper. 

These  prices  are  reduced  so  much  that  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  favor 
me  with  regular  larger  orders. 

Please  consider  my  firm. 

(Signed)  Go.  Ebnst  Schaetzlsb. 

I  certify  the  ftbove  to  be  a  true  copy  of  said  letter  of  Mr.  Gg.  E.-  Schaetzler  to 
Messrs.  Hastlogs  &  Co.,  date  November  18,  1808. 

Maby  Ohebobon. 

This  guotation  is  for  the  Klondyke  shade,  which  is  the  shade  near- 
est to  tnat  used  in  this  country:  17.88  marks  for  each  500  leaves, 
which  at  24  cents  per  mark  is  ^.29;  duty,  $1.75;  total,  $6.04;  deliv- 
ered at  the  port  or  New  York,  all  expenses  paid. 

2.  You  will  observe  the  quotation  tor  an  increased  size,  8|  by  8J, 
at  21.25  marks  per  500  leaves,  which  is  $5.10;  duty,  $1.75;  total, 
$6.85. 

This  size  costs  American  manufacturers  85  cents  more  than  the 
$6.50  or  $7.35,  hence  they  undersell  our  cost  50  cents  on  this  size, 
for  the  reason  explained  by  me  in  the  testimony  given  yesterday, 
that  the  $1.75  is  not  the  proper  duty  for  the  increased  size.  "V^e 
trust  we  have  made  ourselves  perfectly  clear  to  your  committee  as 
to  the  injustice  done  both  the  Government  and  the  manufacturers 
in  this  country  by  permitting  the  same  duty  to  be  charged  for  the 
increased  sizes. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Robert  E.  Hastings, 
Chairman  of  Tariff  Committee  on  Gold  Leaf. 


HOOKS  AND   EYES. 

THE  AKERIOAN  PIH  COMFANT,  WATEBBXTBY,  COinr.,  ASKS 
BETEimON  OF  PBESENT  DITTIES  ON  HOOKS  AHS  EYES. 

Watesrbury,  Conn.,  December  7,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  In  behalf  of  the  American  Pin  Company,  of  Water- 
bury,  Conn.j  I  desire  to  urge  upon  your  committee  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  retaining  the  present  duties  upon  hooks  and  eyes  and  upon 
pins  in  the  proposed  tariflF  le^slation,  and  would  respectfully  submit 
the  following  statement  showmg  the  conditions  underlying  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  these  goods  and  the  reasons  for  the  retention  of 
the  present  duties: 
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Prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1897  hooks  and  eyes  were  not  specifically 
enumerated  in  any  tariff  act,  and  in  the  tariff  act  of  1890  were  dutiable 
under  parac^ph  215  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  the  act  of 
1894  were  dutiable  under  paragraph  177  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  tariff  act  of  1897  specifically  enumerated  these  goods  and  made 
them  dutiable  at  5^  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  benefit  from  this  change,  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  duty 
partly  ad  valorem  and  partly  specific,  was  immediately  seen  in  the 
growth  of  the  industry  in  this  country.  The  specific  duty  rendered 
undervaluations  practically  impossible,  and  whue  the  duty  now  as  a 
whole  is  less  than  the  duties  of  45  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
vet  its  being  partly  specific  has  rendered  it  enf  orcible,  and  the  result 
has  been  in  an  increase  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  this  country 
of  hooks  and  eyes  amounting  to  several  hundred  per  cent,  and.  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  some  goods  sold  in  bulk,  which  the  lor- 
eign  manufacturers  can  do  with  profit  in  this  country  even  with  the 
present  duties,  the  trade  of  this  county  has  been  almost  entirely  sup- 

Elied  by  American  manufacturers.  1  would  state  most  positively, 
owever,  that  there  are  practically  lio  hooks  and  eyes  whatever  other 
than  those  protected  by  patents  exported  from  this  country,  and 
American  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  foreign  countries  out- 
side of  this  country  with  these  hooks  and  eyes,  either  carded  ready 
for  market  or  in  bulk.  They  never  have  been  exported  and  are  not 
exported  now. 

Right  here  I  would  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
price  of  these  goods  from  1890  to  1898.  With  the  ad  valorem  duties 
the  market  was  very  largely  supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
the  small  volume  of  busmess  in  this  country  necessitated  a  high  cost, 
and  the  price  ranged  at  about  $2  per  &;reat  gross  for  these  goods. 
Immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act  oi  1897 
the  volume  of  business  increased  very  heavily  in  this  country,  and 
the  cost  of  production  was  thereby  decreased  to  a  very  great  extent 
and  the  same  brands  of  goods  which  were  sold  immediately  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  present  act  at  about  $2  per  great  gross  are  now 
sold  at  $1  per  great  gross,  and  have  sold  at  this  lower  price  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  fixed  charges 
of  a  concern  do  not  increase  with  an  increased  proportion  of  busi- 
ness, but  should  materially  decrease  if  spread  over  a  large  volume. 
This  was  the  case  with  hooks  and  eyes  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the 

Protection  of  a  specific  duty  of  5|  cents  per  pouna  and  an  ad  valorem 
uty  of  15  per  cent  has  made  it  possible  to  cut  the  cost  of  production 
over  one-half,  and  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  given  the 
people  of  the  country  the  benefit  of  it. 

It  is  true  that  hooks  and  eyes  are  made  upon  automatic  machines, 
but  the  hook  and  eye,  as  it  drops  from  the  automatic  machine,  is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  a  great  gross  of  hooks  and  eyes,  as 
demanded  by  the  consumers  in  this  country.  Many  times  endeavors 
have  been  made  to  sell  the  consumers  a  small  gross  in  a  box  for  the 
purpose  of  cheapening  the  production,  but  they  are  not  acceptable  to 
the  trade  and  will  not  be  bought  in  this  form.  The  trade  will  not 
accept  them  unless  they  be  affixed  to  cards  for  the  general  merchant. 
The  only  goods  that  are  sold  in  bulk  or  in  small  boxes  are  such  as  are 
sold  to  the  manufacturing  trade,  and  with  the  present  duty  the  for- 
eign manufacturer  is  able  to  send  these  goods  into  this  country  and 
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sell  them  at  a  less  price  than  they  can  be  furnished  by  American 
manufacturers  in  bulk.  The  printed  reports  of  "  Imports  entered  for 
'  consumption ''  show  the  following  imports  from  1898  to  1908,  inclu- 
sive, but,  as  I  have  said,  these  goods  are  imported  practically  in 
bulk  and  for  the.  use  of  manufacturers  and  not  for  the  use  of  trade 
in  general  throughout  the  country. 


,  I 

Year  eodin^  Jane  80—         Quantity.  Valuea.  |       Tear  oDding  Jane  80—      |  .Quantity.  Yaluea. 


Pounds, 

1896. 287.867 

1889 I  122.e06.22 

1900. U9,9M.8S  , 

mn 1    68,672        I  16,088 

ISOe. 1    64,609.60  I  16,238 

1803 !    47,808.26  |    9.212 


^,666 
28,683 
23,624 


•  Pounds. 

1904 1  87,668 

1906 I  87,216 

1906 I  48,701 

1907 28,164 

1906 I  14.069 


97.408 
6.428 
7.862 
4,702 
8,618 


This  table  shows  that  the  home  market  for  these  goods  is  now  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  the  American  manufacturer;  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  the  amount,  of  production  has  increased  many  hundred 
per  cent  and  the  price  has  been  lowered  to  the  consumer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  over  60  per  cent.  The  benefit  to  this  country  from  the 
change  in  this  duty,  both  to  the  consumer,  operative,  and  manufac- 
turer, can  be  very"  readily  seen.  This  in  itself  shows  most  conclu- 
sively the  necessity  for  the  retention  of  the  present  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duty. 

As  to  the  cost  of  these  goods  to  the  manufacturer,  I  would  add 
further,  that  after  they  come  from  the  machine  they  must  be  nickel 
plated,  silvered,  or  enameled.  This  is  not  an  expensive  operation 
and  would  not  add  materially  to  their  cost,  but  up  to  date  no  suc- 
cessful process  6t  placing  these  hooks  and  eyes  upon  cards  has  been 
discovered  whereby  it  can  be  done  by  machinery  which  is  automatic, 
and  ever  since  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  the  United  States 
thev  have  been  carded  by  sending  them  out  into  the  hands  of  families, 
and  to-day  the  American  Pin  Company  has,  within  a  radius  of  30 
miles,  a  six  months'  supply  of  these  goods  in  the  hands  of  families, 
who  sew  them  on  by  hand  at  their  leisure,  at  prices  as  shown  below, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  this  work  by  hand  within  its 
mills  at  the  ordinary  aay  wage  and  compete  with  the  low-priced 
labor  of  foreign  countries. 

And  in  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  prices  paid  in  this  country  for  the  diflPerent  items  of 
labor  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  hooks  and  eyes  until  they 
are  ready  to  be  distributed  to  consumers.  The  price  paid  for  sewing 
these  goods  upon  cards  in  the  hands  of  families  amounts  to  from  30 
cents  to  35  cents  per  great  gross,  while  for  the  same  work  of  card- 
ing in  foreign  countries,  Germany  pays  6  cents  and  England  8  cents 
to  10  cents  per  great  gross.  The  selling  price  of  these  goods  having 
been  already  stated  as  $1  per  ffreat  gross,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost 
of  putting  the  goods  upon  cards  alone  is  about  one- third  of  the  selling 
price. 

In  addition  to  this  the  foreign  manufacturer  pays  for  the  operation 
of  his  automatic  machines  wnich  produce  these  goods  in  England 
$10  per  week  and  in  Germany  $7.50  per  week,  against  the  price  paid 
bj  (hi.s  company  for  the  same  help  from  $18  to  $20  per  week. 
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The  ffirls  who  do  the  packing  of  these  goods  earn  in  England  $3 
per  week  and  in  Germany  $2.70  per  week,  against  from  $8  to  $9  per 
week  for  the  same  work  in  this  country. 

The  same  difference  in  wages  applies  to  the  manufacture  of  paper 
boxes,  12  of  which  are  used  in  the  putting  up  of  hooks  and  eyes, 
and  in  addition  to  the  12  boxes  a  container  large  enough  to  hold  the 
same.  And  the  difference  above  set  forth  in  wages  extends  through- 
out all  articles  that  are  manufactured,  any  part  of  which  is  needed 
toward  the  completion  of  a  great  gross  oi  hooks  and  eyes  ready 
for  the  market.  The  foregoing  figures  are  taken  as  applying  to  the 
brand  of  goods  manufacturea  by  this  company  and  having  the 
largest  sale. 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  brief  too  long,  I  incorporate  here  a 
personal  letter  from  Mr.  William  E.  Willetts,  superintendent  of  the 
American  Pin  Company,  to  Mr.  George  A.  Driggs,  its  treasurer  and 
general  manager,  under  date  of  November  19,  1907,  as  it  emphasizes 
most  forcibly  the  statements  I  have  made  above  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions in  foreign  countries.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  date  of  this  letter,  it  having  been  written  in  November, 
1907,  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  have  been  conceived  that  it  could 
have  been  written  with  any  thought  as  to  its  bearing  upon  any  sub- 
se<]|uent  tariff  legislation.  The  names  of  the  parties  upon  whom  Mr. 
Willetts  called  have  been  omitted  from  this  letter  for  obvious  reasons. 

NOVEMBEB  19, 1907. 
Mr.  Dbiggb: 

Aside  from  the  business  which  was  really  the  cause  of  my  going  abroad  into 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany  I  found  very  much  of  Interest  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  tariff  as  against  the  different  countries  that  I  vlflited. 
I  was  met  with  the  same  expression  in  all  four  countries,  bot>h  from  small  and 
large  manufacturers. 

For  instance,  I  had  to  call  on ,  of  Stohlborg,  Grormany,   the 

largest  manufacturers  of  hooks  and  eyes  in  the  world,  and  there  I  met  their 

managing  director,  Mr. .    I  went  into  the  prices  of  bulk  hooks  and  eyes 

and  found  that  the  common  goods  could  be  purchased  at  about  the  price  of  raw 
material.  I  asked  for  an  explanation  and  the  explanation  given  was  that  they 
had  any  amount  of  machines  for  making  those  goods  that  have  been  idle  for 
years,  and  when  this  information  was  given  I  was  also  told  that  they  presumed 
I  knew  the  reason  why  they  were  lying  idle  and  that  my  country  (meaning;; 
the  United  States)  was  to  blame  for  it. 

Mr.  was  free  to  state  that  he  looked  upon  that  tariff  wall  as  some- 
thing abominable  and  unsurmountable,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  but  that 
it  was  always  in  their  minds  as  something  to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  a  disap- 
I)earance  of  it,  and  the  impression  I  gathered  from  him  was  that  there  is  not 
anything  reasonable  he  and  his  fellow-German  citizens  would  not  do  to  remove 
that  tariff  wall. 

My  next  call  was  at ,  Brussels,  Belgium,  upon  the . 

I  found  that  the  price  on  common  hooks  and  eyes  there  was  very  low,  and  tliat 
the  same  conditions  obtained  as  regards  the  machinery  they  had  for  making 
the  same,  and  I  was  told  there  by  their  managing  director  that  before  the  high 
American  tariff  was  put  into  effect  those  machines  were  run  night  and  day  and 
they  could  hardly  make  goods  enough,  and  at  the  present  time  and  ever  since 
that  tariff  had  been  put  into  effect  they  could  not  keep  more  than  a  quarter  of 
them  running. 

At  this  place  as  well  as  at  I  received  the  information  that  it  would 

not  be  necessary  to  abolish  all,  or  even  half,  of  the  tariff  to  enable  them  to 
start  the  machines  up  and  send  the  product  of  same  Into  America. 

The  next  Information  received  on  this  subject  w«ts  when  I  visited  the 

,  of  Birmingham,  England.    There  I  met  Mr.  and  we  had  quite 

a  lengtliy  argument  upon  the  subject  of  the  American  tariff.     It  was  easier  for 

me  to  understand  Mr. than  the  other  people  mentioned  above,  Mr. 

being  an  Kngllshnian  and  speaking  plain  English,  which  was  not  entirely  so 
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In  the  case  of  the  others:  and  I  will  say  right  here  that  Mr. did  not 

beKitate  at  all  to  use  very  plain  English  when  he  was  speaking  on  this  subject 

He  admitted  that  our  American  workmen  had  attained  a  standard  much 
higher  than  the  standard  of  any  people  In  any  country  he  knew  of,  and  in  the 
case  of  England  itself  he  thought  that  the  American  workmen  and  citizens  were 
50  per  cent  better  off  than  the  English  workmen,  and  that  in  his  opinion  there 
was  no  other  one  thing  to  account  for  It  other  than  our  protective  tariff.  He 
said  to  reduce  that  by  33 J  per  cent  and  it  would  then  enable  them  to  show  us 
that  they  could  make  goods  to  compete  with  .us ;  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  take  it  all  off,  nor  even  half  of  It,  but  that  we  had  got  It  Just  to  about  that 
[tolnt  where  It  was  utterly  Impossible  for  them  to  make  hooks  and  eyes  and  send 
them  over  here  and  make  any  profit.  He  became  quite  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  you  know  he  and  his  family  have  been  In  the  business  for  a  great 
IDany  years  (and  they  are  now  the  largest  manufacturers  of  hooks  and  eyes  In 
the  British  Kingdom )  ;  and  he  told  me  of  conditions  which  obtained  previous  - 
to  the  American  tariff  of  1807,  which  were  that  they  had  machinery  which  was 
producing  in  value  £30,000,  and  that  immediately  upon  that  tariff  going  Into 
effect  this  was  cut  in  two  and  they  were  only  called  upon  to  produce  half  of 
tluit  amoimt,  £15,000,  and  that  It  had  continued  that  way  for  quite  a  few  years, 
until  they  had  been  able  to  increase  It  somewhat  by  going  into  business  relations 
with  their  different  colonies  and  other  countries,  but  not  the  United  States. 
Tlielr  exports  into  this  country  to-day  are  very  small  Indeed. 

All  this  Information  could  not  help  but  bring  to  my  mind  the  condition  of 
affairs  In  the  Canadian  market,  which  you  know  as  well  as  I,  and  the  condi- 
tions there  prove  out  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  the  information  I  received 
was  authentic,  for  a  summing  up  of  the  condition  in  Canada  is,  as  you  know, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Canadians  (and  they  are  equal  to  Americans,  in  my 
opinion),  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  up-to-date  Atnerlcan  machinery,  to 
manufacture  and  market  the  goods  in  such  a  manner  as  will  give  them  a  profit 
with  the  tariff  now  existing  between  Canada  and  England,  which,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  Is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  English  preferential  on  the  goods  in 
question. 

W.  R.  W. 
PINS. 

As  to  pins,  I  am  free  to  state  that  these  are  made  upon  automatic 
machines  and  are  also  stuck  upon  papers  by  machines,  but  the  cost 
of  labor  connected  witTi  all  of  the  operations  is  so  much  greater  in 
this  country  than  in  f oreim  countries  that  the  retention  of  the  present 
duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
competition  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  with  those  of  for- 
eign countries. 

In  this  country  the  price  paid  operators  upon  pin  machines  is  from 
$18  to  $21  per  week,  while  in  England  it  is  $10  to  $12  per  week. 
Boy  tenders  in  this  country  are  paid  $7.25  to  $9  per  week,  and  in 
England  are  paid  $3.50  to  $4  per  week,  and,  in  addition,  in  England 
girls  are  used  to  do  this  work;  and  in  doing  this  we  feel  that  they 
are  wrong,  for  the  manufacturers  of  pins  do  not  look  upon  this  occu- 
pation as  a  fit  one  for  girls,  for  the  duties  necessitate  their  being 
amongst  rapidly  running  machinery,  which  is  made  up  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  belts,  gears,  etc.,  which  are  very  dangerous,  as  there  is 
great  danger  of  dresses,  hair,  etc.,  becoming  entangled  therein.  Ma- 
chine repairers  in  this  country  are  paid  $16.50  to  $19.50  per  week, 
and  England  pays  $10  to  $12  for  the  same  work;  $7.50  to  $8.50  is 
paid  here  for  girl  operators  on  stickers,  and  in  England  $5.40  per 
week  is  paid,  and  from  this  the  operator  is  obliged  to  take  sufficient 
to  pay  a  girl  tender,  and,  in  addition,  to  pay  the  concern  for  which 
she  works  13^  cents  per  week  for  the  gas  used  in  heating  the  stickers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  further  the  difference  in  wages  in 
detail,  but  there  are  many  other  people  employed,  such  as  rollors.  in- 
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specters,  packers,  and  whiteners,  and  the  percentage  of  difference  in 
the  wages  paid  is  about  the  same.  In  addition,  what  I  have  heretofore 
said  in  relation  to  hooks  and  eyes  as  to  cost  of  paper,  paper  boxes, 
etc.,  applies  in  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  pins  and  making  them 
ready  for  the  market. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  actual  figures,  as  compiled  by  the  com- 
pany I  am  representing,  show  that  33  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  cost 
of  a  pack  of  pins  is  hand  labor  and  of  such  a  character  that  the  possi- 
bility of  its  ever  being  done  automatically  is  very  remote. 

The  market  for  the  American  manufacturer  of  pins  is  entirely  the 
home  market,  and  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  pins  manufactured  in  this  country  are  exported,  and  those 
only  in  certain  forms  to  meet  certain  conditions. 

Even  with  the  present  duty  there  is  a  very  large  Quantity  of  pins 
imported  into  this  country,  the  government  reports  snowing  the  fol- 
lowing imports  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897 : 

Year  ending  June  30—  Values. 

1898 $125,559.00 

1899 117,  389.  50 

1900 130,  264.  20 

1901 - 132,102.00 

1902 134,  093.  00 

1903 128,229.38 

1904 138,  724.  50 

1905 - 138,  431. 00 

1906 149, 403.  50 

1907 155,798.54 

1908 151,  778. 85 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  government  statistics  just  the 
proportion  of  the  foregoing  values  as  applies  to  pins  only  and  not  to 
hairpins,  safety  pins,  hat  pins,  etc.,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  values  does  apply  to  pins  solely,  and  carefully 
gathered  statistics  show  that  the  amount  of  pins  imported  is  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  total  value  of  pins  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

I  am  instructed  to  state  to  your  committee  by  the  company  I  repre- 
sent that  any  further  statistics  or  details  in  relation  to  the  method  or 
manner  of  production  or  to  its  cost  will  be  very  readily  given  your 
conmiittee  upon  request,  and  in  conclusion  I  would  most  respectfully 
urge  upon  your  committee,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  the  necessity 
to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  of  retaining  the  duties  as  now 
existing  both  upon  hooks  and  eyes  and  upon  pins. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Amekican  Pin  Company, 
By  John  P.  Kellogg,  Its  Attorney. 


HORSESHOE    CALKS. 

THE  H-CALK  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ASKS  FOE  LOWEB  BATE 
OF  DTTTY  ON  THESE  ABTICLES. 

New  York  City,  Deceinhev  //,  1008, 

COMMITTKE    OX    W.VYS   AND    MeANS, 

Washington,  D,  C\ 
Genixemen  :  We  are  engaged  in  the  importation  of  horseshoe  calks, 
for  which  there  is  no  specific  provision  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and 
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which  have  been  assessed  with  duty  under  the  general  provision  for 
manufactures  of  metal  in  paragraph  193,  Schedule  C,  at  the  rate  of 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  desire  to  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  your  committee  certain  statements  of  fact  and  reasons  which  we 
believe  will  convince  you  that  these  articles  are  entitled  to  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  that  under  which  they  are  at  present  assessed. 

On  Wednesday^  November  25,  1908,  llr.  Warren  R.  Chase,  repre- 
senting the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
appeared  before  your  committee  and  made  application  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  duty  covering  these  goods  m  the  tariff  act  now 
in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  his  remarks  are  reported  in  pages 
1970  to  1974,  inclusive,  of  Tariff  Hearings,  first  print,  No.  17.  There 
are  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  Chase  to  which  we  wish  to  take 
exception,  as  we  deem  them  inaccurate,  to  say  the  least. 

At  page  1972  Mr.  Chase  is  reported  as  saying  that — 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  different  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  having  an  Invested  capital  of  about  one  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
and  employing  jibout  4(K)  bands.  Tlioir  annual  produj^t  is  from  about  $1,000,000 
to  $1.2Of».00O. 

We  have  ascertained  from  reliable  sources  that  the  capital  invested 
by  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Companv,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; 
the  Williams  Drop  Forging  Companv,  of  Scranton,  Pa. ;  the  Sterling 
Manufacturing  Oompany,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  American 
Calk  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  concerns  manufacture  prac- 
tically all  of  the  horseshoe  calks  produced  in  this  country,  is  not  more 
than  $350,000  in  the  aggregate,  and  their  total  output,  based  upon  the 
selling  price  to  the  jobbers,  is  not  more  than  $500,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Chase  has  stated  (p.  1971)  that  his  selling  price  is  $26  per 
thousand,  whereas  we  know  positively  that  he  has  sold  during  the 
years  of  1907  and  1908  all  his  product  to  the  H  and  Rowe  Calk  Com- 
pany of  New  York  and  the  H  and  Rowe  Calk  Company  of  Hartford, 
Coim.,  on  the  basis  of  from  $11  to  $13.50  per  thousand  for  the  half- 
inch  calks,  which  are  the  average  size  of  calt  and  are  the  size  to  which 
he  refers  throughout  his  argument.  He  states  that  during  the  last 
year  (presumably  1907)  there  were  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  value  imported  (p.  1972).  For  the  further  informa- 
tion of  the  committee  we  desire  to  state  that  within  the  past  three 
years  horseshoe  calks  of  the  value  of  $52,000  have  been  imported,  as 
follows:  Maldonado  &  Co.,  H-Calk  Company,  and  H  and  Rowe 
Calk  Company,  $43,000 ;  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company,  $7,500, 
and  others  less  than  $1,500.  Of  this  amount,  approximately  $8,000 
have  been  exported  to  Canada,  and  there  are  $6,000  worth  still  in 
bonded  warehouse,  leaving  a  balance  of,  say,  $38,000  foreign  product 
consumed  in  this  country. 

The  witness  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  of  all  the  importa- 
tions only  23  per  cent  are  what  are  known  as  "  steel-center"  calks,  which 
are  the  same  design  as  those  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  balance,  namely,  77  per  cent,  of  the  importations  are  what  are 
known  as  "  H  "  calks,  so  called  because  the  sharpened  end  which  pre- 
vents the  horse  from  slipping  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  H,  and  which 
have  never  been  made  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
said  to  come  in  competition  with  the  domestic  product. 

The  first  steel-center  calks  were  imported  in  1907  and  were  made 
specially  for  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  according  to 
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samples  furnished  by  them,  and  they  agreed  to  purchase  1,000,000 
calks  in  1907  and  2,000,000  calks  in*  1908  at  a  duty-paid  price  landed 
in  New  York  of  $11.50  per  thousand,  and  these  are  the  calks  which 
the  witness  refers  to  on  page  1971  as  being  offered  at  $15  per  thou- 
sand throughout  the  country.  The  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company 
rejected  these  calks  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  accord  with  the 
specifications,  to  wit,  to  be  in  every  way  up  to  the  quality  of  the 
sample  of  domestic  calks  submitted  to  the  German  manufacturers 
when  the  order  was  placed^  and  we  can  draw  no  other  conclusion  from 
their  refusal  to  accept  delivery  than  that  they  could  manufacture  the 
same  in  this  country  of  an  equal  quality  at  considerably  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  duty-paid  price  of  $11.50  per  thousand. 

The  horseshoe-calk  business  in  this  country  is  practically  controlled 
by  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company,  who  produce  approxi- 
mately 85  per  cent  of  the  domestic  proauct  and  who  actually  nx  the 
selling  price  to  jobbers  and  consumers,  and  who,  we  understand,  are 
now  negotiating  with  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  to  take 
over  their  business. 

The  consumption  of  the  imported  article  during  the  past  three 
years,  outside  of  those  exported  to  Canada,  has  been  approximately 
three  million  calks,  and  if  this  be  compared  with  the  consumption 
reported  by  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  of  forty  to  fifty 
million  calks  per  annum  (p.  1974),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  domestic 
interests  already  control  98  per  cent  of  the  market  in  this  country  for 
this  merchandise.  If  we  taKe  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chase,  that  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  imported  last  year,  and 
figuring  on  the  one-half-inch  calk  at  a  value  of,  say,  $11.50  per  thou- 
sand, which  would  be  equivalent  to  two  million  calks,  and  take  also 
his  statement  that  forty  to  fifty  millions  are  sold  in  this  country  annu- 
ally, it  will  be  seen  that  from  his  own  figures  the  domestic  interests 
have  ccmtrol  of  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  this 
country. 

CUST   OF    PRODUCTION,    COMPENSATORY    DUTIES. 

Mr.  Chase  states  (p.  1971)  that  the  one-half-inch  calks  are  imported 
at  a  valuation  of  $5.37  per  thousand,  which  is  substantially  correct  for 
the  steel-center  calks,  whereas  the  H  calk  is  invoiced  at  $6.71  per 
thousand.  If  we  add  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  8  per 
cent  for  freight,  insurance,  and-  other  expenses,  the  landed  cost  is, 
say,  $8.22  per  thousand  for  the  steel-center  calks  and  $10.27  for  the 
H  calks,  and  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  we  believe  this  to 
be  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  production  in  this  country  of  a  like 
article  unless  there  is  wasteful  extravagance  in  the  administration  of 
the  mill  producing  such  goods,  for  the  reason  that  this  product  is 
turned  out  entirely  by  machine  work;  and  we  think  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  it  can  be  said  that  skilled  American  workmen  operating  such 
machines  can  not  produce  a  greater  quantity  in  a  given  time  than  the 
foreigners  who  manufacture  the  imported  article,  and  we  insist  that 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  and  the  slight  difference  in  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials is  more  than  covered  by  the  additional  cost  of  duty  and 
expenses  of  shipping  to  this  country. 

It  is  further  urged  that  in  view  of  the  representations  heretofore 
made  to  your  committee,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  rates  of 
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duty  on  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods 
will  be  materially  lowered,  and  it  is  therefore  submitted  that  with 
the  additional  benefit  accruing  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  because 
of  the  lessened  cost  of  his  materials,  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. It  may  be  added  that  if  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Cfom- 
pany's  cost  of  production  seems  comparatively  high,  it  is  due  to  the 
very  small  quantity  produced  by  them  in  1907  and  1908,  say,  one  and 
one-half  million  calks,  valued  at  not  more  than  $20,000,  whereas  a 
plant  valued  at  $10,000  is  capable  of  turning  out  five  to  six  million 
calks  per  annum,  which  valued  on  the  same  basis,  would  be,  say, 
$75,000.  The  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  is  rolled 
steel  bars,  which  are  worth  about  1  cent  per  pound  more  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Germany,  which  is  equivalent  approximately  to  $1  per 
thousand  for  half-inch  steel  center  calks,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in 
Germany  for  the  same  article  is  2.12  marks,  equivalent  to  50  cents  per 
thousanS,  which  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  invoice  price  of  $5.37, 
and  with  a  mill  running  at  full  capacity  there  is  no  question  but  that 
they  can  be  manufactured  within  10  to  15  per  cent  difference  in  the 
labor  cost  here  and  abroad. 

SUGGESTED  CHANGES  IN  LEGISLATION. 

At  page  1974  Mr.  Chase  requests  that  you  grant  them  a  duty  of  $10 
per  thousand,  and  states  that  it  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  price 
to  the  consumer  for  the  reason  that  all  they  want  is  to  maintain  their 
present  prices,  namely,  $26  per  thousand. 

We  must  refrain  from  too  extended  comment  upon  such  a  request, 
for  it  seems  clear  that  if  it  is  necessary  for  an  American  manu- 
facturer to  have  a  protective  duty  of  $10  per  thousand  on  an  article 
landed  in  New  York  at  $5.37  per  thousand,  exclusive  of  duty,  or 
equivalent  to  almost  200  per  cent  ad  valorem,  such  a  manufac- 
turer does  not  deserve  any  consideration.  Tt  may  further  be  noted 
that  thes%  calks  are  made  in  different  sizes,  and  that  the  levying  of  the 
same  amount  of  duty  on  all  calks  regardless  of  size  and  cost  would 
be  inequitable,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  duty  should  be 
on  the  basis  of  so  many  cents- per  pound. 

We  earnestly  advocate  specific  duties  wherever  your  committee  feels 
justified  in  granting  them,  for  the  reason  that  a^  valorem  duties  are 
the  source  of  constant  litigation,  and  importers  and  government 
officials  alike  are  harassed  continually  by  such  concerns  as  the  Never- 
slip  Manufacturing  Company,  who  were  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  agitation  as  to  the  values  within  the  past  two  years,  and  which 
litigation  has  finally  terminated  in  having  the  invoice  values  of  our 
goods  sustained.  With  85  per  cent  of  the  consumption  produced  by 
one  concern  in  this  country,  and  the  next  largest  domestic  competitor 
affiliated  with  this  manufacturer,  the  only  check  on  heavy  advances 
in  price  to  the  consumer  is  foreign  conipetition,  and  we  may  add  that 
any  rate  of  duty  higher  than  the  present  rate  would  be  prohibitive, 
and,  in  addition  to  placing  a  large  tax  on  the  consumer,  would  de- 
prive the  Treasury  of  much  needed  revenue. 

The  reasons  for  the  cwnparatively  small  importations  of  this  ai-ticle 
heretofore  have  been  as  follows:  First,  the  selling  price  i>;  exceed- 
ingly high  l>ecause  of  the  necessity  of  extensive  a(fvertisoiii('nt.  so 
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that  it  will  reach  the  consumer's  attention;  second,  the  ad  valorem 
duties  have  proven  a  serious  handicap  in  preventing  free  develop- 
ment of  the  business  due  to  the  agitation  as  to  values  above  referred 
to;  third,  the  rate  of  duty  at  present  applicable — ^namely,  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem — ^is  greatly  in  excess  of  a  compensatory  duty. 

We  confidently  assert  that  if  your  committee  will  grant  us  a  rea- 
sonable specific  duty  that  the  farmers  and  truckmen  throughout  the 
country  can  be  educated  to  realize  the  benefit  accruing  from  the  use 
of  this  article  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  stud  or  nonslipping  device 
now  used  on  a  great  majority  of  horseshoes,  and  that  the  consumer 
will  benefit  by  a  lower  price  and  the  Treasury  be  enriched  by  much 
larger  revenue  while  the  consumption  is  being  gradually  developed  to 
where  it  belongs. 

An  equitable  specific  duty  would  be,  say,  2^  cents  per  pound,  which 
would  be  suflScient  to  offset  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
in  Germany  and  this  country,  and  which  would  therefore  allow  both 
the  domestic  and  importing  interests  a  fair  opportunity  to  develop 
this  business. 

NEW  PARAGRAPH  SUGGESTED. 
Horseshoe  calks  made  of  iron  or  steel,  two  and  one-half  cents  iH?r  iwund. 

If  your  committee  is  not  disposed  to  specifically  enumerate  horse- 
shoe calks  in  the  new  tariff  act,  we  submit  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ments as  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  because  of  lower 
rates  of  duty  that  may  be  granted  on  tne  imported  material,  apply 
with  equal  force  to  all  manufactures  of  metal,  and  we  therefore  sug- 
gest that  if  these  articles  are  to  be  classified  under  such  a  general 
provision  that  said  provision  should  be  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than 
'J5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  H-Calk  Company. 

Brooks  &  Brooks, 

Attorneys  for  Importers. 


IRON  AMD   STEEL. 

CHABLES  EUOEHE  GLABK,  COYINOTeN,  EY.,  ASKS  NECESSARY 
PBOTECTION  FOB  THE  SMALLEB  PBODTTCEB. 

Chicago,  December  18^  1908. 

('ONORESSIONAL  TaRIFF  REVISION  CoMMITTEE, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  Having  been  formerly  engaged  in  the  iron-foundrv 
business  in  Covington,  Ky.,  where  I  now  reside,  I  desire  to  state  such 
facts  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge  from  my  connection  with  the 
iron  industry. 

In  my  brief  experience  I  always  found  that  the  small  manufacturer 
and  producer  paid  more  for  labor  and  got  smaller  results  from  his 
business  and  its  investment  than  the  larger  producer. 

The  percentage  and  average  cost  of  production  of  an  article  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  is  smaller  to  the  large  operator  than  to  the 
small  operator,  who  is  always  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  average  ironworker,  "  employee,"  always  feels  that  he  should 
receive  a  larger  price  per  ton  for  his  work  than  an  employee  doing 
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similar  work  in  a  plant  of  greater  capacit;^,  because  the  output,  or 
tonnage,  in  the  large  mill  far  exceeds  in  a  given  number  of  hours,  or 
heats,  that  of  a  smaller  plant. 

The  larger  plants  are  always  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery, 
are  most  ably  managed,  and  larger  and  better  results  accrue  to  both 
employer  and  employee  in  same  than  will  accrue  to  the  owner  and 
employee  of  the  smaller  mill,  or  manufactory,  because  it  is  absolutely 
physically  impossible  for  the  smaller  mill  to  ijroduce  the  weight  of 
metal  in  the  same  given  hours  as  the.  larger  mill.  ConsequenUy  the 
ironworker  is  dissatisfied  in  the  smaller  plant,  wants  a  better  scale, 
and  the  better  or  more  skillful  workmen  naturally  drift  to  the  big 
mills,  where  they  can  produce  the  bigjger  tonnage  in  a  given  time 
and  secure  a  greater  recompense  for  their  labor. 

So  you  see  that  the  smaller  producer  always  labors  under  a  great 
disadvantage. 

If  protection  is  of  advantage  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  then 
surely  the  small  producer  stands  in  sore  need  of  it.  The  larger  pro- 
ducers, such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  The  Bepumic  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  and  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Company,  wim  their  im- 
mense plants,  great  coal  and  iron  fields,  could  produce  steel  and  iron 
under  a  modified  tariff  profitably,  jjerhaps,  when  the  smaller  pro- 
ducer would  under  the  same  reduction  be  compelled  to  run  at  an 
inadequate  profit,  or  driven  to  bankruptcy. 

In  my  humble  jud^ent,  it  is  necessary  to  adequately  protect  the 
irtm  and  steel  industries  in  order  that  the  smaller  producers  shall  not 
be  driven  out  of  business  and  wiped  off  of  the  map. 

He  who  bores  with  a  big  auger  produces  large  results,  while  he 
who  bores  with  a  smaller  one  produces  less  results,  but  all  are  neces- 
sary factors  in  fulfilling  the  wants  of  the  nation  and  adding  to  its 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Chas.  Eugene  Ci^ark. 


KNITTING-3IACHINE    NEEDLES. 

COVTIHENTAL  LATCH  NEEDLE  COMPANY,  NEW  TOBK  CITT, 
WISHES  LOWEB  DTTTT  ON  LATCH  ANB  SPRINO  NEEDLES. 

New  York,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ohairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  I. wish,  as  an  importer,  to  submit  that  the  duty  on  knitting- 
machine  needles  is  higher  than  is  necessary  for  the  proper  protection 
of  the  American  needle  industry,  and  ask  that  the  extra  $1  per  1,000 
be  omitted. 

The  domestic  needle  manufacturers'  prices  are  lower  than  ours  in 
every  kind  of  needle  and  we  are  only  able  to  do  business  in  thif 
market,  because  up  to  the  present  the  German  article  has  proved 
superior  in  finish  and  wearing  qualities  to  the  domestic  article.  As. 
however,  the  latter  has  improved  greatly  in  the  last  five  years  and  is 
^ill  improving,  the  position  of  importers  is  fraught  with  consider- 
able danger  unless  the  high  duty  is  reduced. 

Certain  lines  of  latch  needles  of  a  simple  nature  can  not  be  im- 
ported at  a  profit,  because  they  are  made  just  as  well  here,  and  unle,«s 
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we  meet  domestic  prices  we  can  not  do  business.  On  the  finer  and 
more  complicated  styles  we  can  do  business,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  prices  are  uniformly  higher  than  those  of  our  domestic  competi- 
tors, from  $1  to  $5  per  1,000  higher. 

As  to  spring-beard  needles  used  in  circular  underwear  machines, 
sold  here  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $5,  we  are  absolutely  shut 
out,  owing  to  the  extra  $1  a  thousand.  For  instance,  the  cheapest  of 
these  needles,  sold  here  at  $2.25  to  $2.50,  can  not  be  bought  in  Europe 
under  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  thousand,  which,  with  duty  and  charges, 
brings  them  up  to  about  $2.60  and  $2.95,  respectively ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  cost  us  15  per  cent  more  than  they  are  sold  for  here.  To  these 
.prices  must  be  added  our  profit. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  would  submit  that  the  tariff  on 
knitting-machine  needles  should  be  revised  thus : 

Per  cent. 

Latch  needles—, 25 

gprlng-beard   needles 35 

Which  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  our  American  competit<M>5 
on  more  even  terms.  On  latch  needles  our  prices  would  still  in  manj'^ 
cases  be  higher  than  American  prices,  but  on  spring  needles,  which 
are  made  quite  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  Germany,  and  where  ex- 
cessive protection  is  unnecessary,  they  would  be  about  the  same. 

The  result  of  such  a  change  of  tariff  would  be  an  increased  revenue 
for  the  Government  and  a  decided  benefit  to  the  hosiery  and  under- 
wear manufacturers  of  this  -country,  as  those  who  prefer  German 
needles  would  effect  a  saving  of  about  10  per  cent  on  their  needle 
account. 

The  expenses  of  importing  needles  are  very  high,  for  large  stocks 
are  necessary,  and  almost  all  needles  used  in  this  country  are  special 
needles  for  the  German  needle  factories,  the  machines  used  here  Ibeing 
quite  different.  I  make  this  plea  for  reduction  of  the  tariff  not  in 
order  to  be  able  to  undersell  the  American  producers,  but  that  we  may 
be  given  a  more  even  chance  with  them.  Nor  do  they  suffer  from 
German  competition,  for  in  normal  times,  with  mills  running  full 
time,  there  is  always  a  shortage  of  needles,  and  if  it  were  possible  for 
us  to  import  some  of  the  cheaper  lines  at  a  profit  the  knitting  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  would  be  benefited  and  the  United  States  revenue 
increased. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  this  plea  your  favorable  con- 
sideration, and  placing  myself  at  your  service,  if  you  wish  any 
further  information,  I  am,  sir. 

Yours,  i-espectfuUy,  E.  W.  L.  Jasper. 


KNITTING  MACHINES. 

THE  TEXTXIE  MACHINE  WORKS,  BEADING,  PA.,  WISHES  HIGHEB 
DTTTY  ON  THESE  IIACHINES. 

Reading,  Pa.,  December  H^  1908. 
CoMMrrnsE  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Hovse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  manu- 
factured by  us  which  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  tariff  act  of 
1897,  receive  the  protection  that  it  is  entitled  to.     Wo  rofor  to  knit- 
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ting  machines  for  making  *' full-fashioned "  hosiery.  We  inclose 
herewith  a  small  cut  illustrating  this  machine  and  beg  to  submit  for 
your  considerstion  the  following  facts: 

Maohinery  of  this  kind  is  now  dutiable,  according  to  paragraph 
193,  Schedule  C,  "Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel, 
pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminum,  or  other  metal,  and 
whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  have  been  manufacturing  machinery  of  this  class  for  the  past 
eight  jrears,  but  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  compete  in  price 
with  unported  machines,  coming  principally  from  Germany.  This 
is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  our  labor  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent 
more  expensive  than  the  same  class  of  labor  is  in  Grermany. 

The  market  value  of  these  machines  in  this  country  is  to-day  about 
$2,500,  and  the  comparative  cost  of  the  same  is  as  follows: 


Gennany. 


United 
States. 


MakeriaL. 


Labor. 

Oootwratire  ezpeoaes.. 


$400 
650 
100 


$500 

1.600 

aoo 


1,150 


2,200 


The  above  schedule  is  as  nearly  correct  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
c(mditions  of  this  industry,  both  here  and  in  Germany,  allows  us  to 
figure  the  costs.  We  have  a  number  of  workmen  in  our  employ  who 
formerly  worked  in  the  same  trade  in  Germany,  and  the  rate  of 
wages  which  they  command  here  varies  from  $15  to  $25  per  week, 
whereas  for  the  same  work  the  German  workman  of  the  same  effi- 
ciency receives  $6  to  $12  per  week. 

On  these  highly  complicated  machines,  composed  of  45,860  parts, 
the  cost  of  labor  is  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the  machines,  and 
it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  is  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad,  plus  an 
adeauate  profit  for  the  capital  employed. 

Tne  weight  of  these  machines  as  we  build  them  is  approximately 
8,000  pounds,  while  most  of  the  German  machines  weigh  only  6,000 
to  6,500  pounds.  The  price  at  which  these  machines  are  generally 
invoiced  by  the  German  manufacturers  is  approximately  $1,500. 
They  are  generally  shipped  to  a  representative  in  this  country  who,  in 
turn,  sells  them  to  the  manufacturers  of  hosiery.  The  cost  to  the 
agent  of  the  foreign  builder  is  approximately  $2,150,  or  less  than  our 
cost 

Some  of  the  items  used  in  the  construction  of  these  machines,,  such 
as  knitting-machine  needles,  have  to  be  imported  by  us,  and  the  duty 
we  have  to  pay  on  these  articles,  according  to  paragraph  165,  is  $1 
per  tiiiousand  and  26  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  German  price  for 
these  needles  is  10  marks  per  thousand,  which  brings  the  duty  we 
have  to  pay  to  65  per  cent. 

The  manufacturer  using  our  machinery  for  making  hosiery  enjoys 
at  the  present  time  a  protection  of  approximately  65  i)er  cent  on  his 
product,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  required  to  give  him  the  proper 
amount  of  protection.    The  proportion  that  the  cost  of  labor  bears 
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to  the  market  price  of  the  finished  article  is  not  any  higher,  however, 
than  it  is  for  the  madiines  on  which  the  hosieir  is  made,  and  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  on  account  of  higher  wages  paid 
is  just  as  mnch  on  our  machines  as  it  is  on  the  product  thej  produce. 
We  would  respectfully  ask  that  in  framing  the  new  tanff  bill  our 
case  be  given  due  consideration,  and  that  a  special  item  be  included 
in  the  metal  schedule  providing  for  a  duty  on  ^  full-&shioned '' 
knitting  machines  of  10  cents  per  pound,  but  tibat  in  no  case  this 
dutv  shall  be  less  than  50  per  cent  aa  valorem. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  nave  our  represoitative  call  upon  jrou  and 
submit  to  you  such  further  proofs  or  give  such  testimony  as  in  your 
judgment  may  be  desired  to  support  the  position  advocate  above. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Tezulb  Machhtb  Works. 
By  Ferdfkand  Tbtdn, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


LEAD. 


MARSWATX   D.    SMITH,    GEOSGETOWH,    COLO.,    SUBMITS    BRIEF 
BELATIVE  TO  PBODUCTION  OF  LEAD. 

(TECiR<iET<>WN,  Coix).,  December  10^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  House  Ways  and  Means  Com,mittet\ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Respected  Sir  :  Inclosed  herewith  I  take  pleasure  in  handing  you 
a  carbon  copy  of  letter  to  the  Denver  Daily  Bepublican,  published  in 
their  issue  of  December  10. 

While  I  realize  that  it  is  very  late  in  the  day  to  present  material 
of  this  nature  to  you,  I  trust  that  it  may  be  of  some  slight  service 
and  tend  to  show  in  a  measure  what  the  situation  is  with  us  lead  pro- 
ducers and  what  our  sentiments  are  in  general  if  we  would  express 
them  when  called  upon  to  as  a  matter  m  justice  to  ourselves  and  as 
a  duty  to  those  who  are  so  earnestly  endeavoring  to  represent  us 
and  act  wisely  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  afforded  us  for  thus  addressini^ 
you  in  our  behalf,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Marshall  D.  Smith. 


December  8,  1908. 
WUiLLAM  Stapleton,  Esq.. 

Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Denver  Republican^ 

Denver^  Colo. 
Dear  Sir:  A  short  time  back  I  noted  an  editorial  in  your  paper 
in  which  those  interested  in  the  production  of  lead  were  urged  to 
address  Chairman  Payne,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  fur- 
nishing him  facts  ana  figures  concerning  the  industry,  thereby  en- 
abling him  to  arrive  at  a  more  just  and  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  situation.  Our  able  Representative,  Mr.  Bonynge,  has  also  made 
it  known,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper  as  well  as  other  publi- 
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cations,  that  what  is  needed  by  the  defenders  of  the  lead-producing 
interests  is  not  protest,  but  reliable  data. 

Up  until  the  present  time,  being  one  who  is  largely  interested  in 
the  production  of  lead,  I  have  scanned  the  columns  of , various  i)ubli- 
cations  in  vain  and  with  deep  regret  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
if  this  reliable  data  had  been  forthcoming  from  the  pens  of  those  not 
only  deeply  interested  but  eminently  able  to  defend  the  cause. 

In  the  editorial  columns  of  your  issue  of  December  6  I  note  that 
YOU  again  urge  the  producers  of  lead  to  address  Mr.  Payne  in  their 
behalf,  supplying  him  with  all  possible  definite  information  concern- 
ing the  cost  of  mining  and  producing  lead  and  its  relation  to  the 
tariff  and  quoting  a  portion  of  Mr.  Payne's  reply  to  Mr.  Edward 
Dozier,  of  Farmington,  Mo.,  a  witness  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  testifying  in  regard  to  the  production  of  lead  in  Missouri. 
A  portion  of  this  quotation  is  such  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  pre- 
senting to  both  you  and  Mr.  Payne  a  few  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
production  of  lead,  with  which  I  am  familiar.  The  quotation  re- 
ferred to  is  as  follows : 

I  think  it  would  throw  light  upon  that  subject  if  you  could  furnish  figures 
showing  the  cost  per  pound  of  mining  there  in  your  district.  You  say  it  is  dif- 
flculL  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  difficulty,  with. proper  book- 
keeping, in  showing  the  number  of  tons  taken  out  for  a  definite  period  and  the 
wages  paid  out  during  the  same  period.  That  is  an  easy  proposition,  or  should 
be,  in  a  well-conducted  company. 

During  the  years  1901, 1902,  and  1903  I  was  engaged  in  operating  a 
lead  property  in  the  disseminatec}  lead  district  of  southeastern  Missouri 
and  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  Farmington,  the  residence  of  the 
above-named  witness,  Mr.  Dozier.  During  that  period  we  fas  well  as 
the  other  large  lead  producers  of  that  district)  estimatea  that  the 
quotation  of  lead  needed  to  be  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  $4  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  the  grade  of  ore  mined  could  not  fall  below 
4  per  cent  in  lead,  or,  in  other  words,  contain  less  than  80  pounds  of 
lead  to  the  ton  of  ore  in  order  to  break  even  and  something  better 
than  this  to  operate  to  a  profit.  In  other  words,  80  pounds  of  lead 
times  $4  per  hundred=$3.20  per  80  pounds,  or  $80  per  ton,  was  what 
it  then  cost  to  produce  lead  irom  that  grade  of  ore  in  that  district. 
Furthermore,  it  was  estimated  by  engineers  thoroughly  familiar  with 
that  district,  among  whom  I  may  name  such  men  as  Frank  L.  Nason. 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Arthur  M.  Winslow,  state  geologist  oi 
Missouri,  that  the  average  grade  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  ore  in 
the  Fat  River  district  of  southeastern  Missouri  was  not  above  7  per 
cent  It  should  be  easy  to  see  from  these  figures  what  effect  the- 
slighest  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  upon  lead  would  mean  to  one 
of  the  largest  sources  of  its  supply  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
duction or  lead  in  that  section  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  fine  science 
and  has  been  carried  on  upon  such  a  small  margin  for  so  many  years 
that  if  Mr.  Payne  has  not  been  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  data 
corroborative  of  the  above  it  is  certainly  beyond  my  understanding. 

Conceminp  the  production  of  lead  in  our  own  State,  Colorado,  it  is 
entirely  a  different  matter,  a  matter  which,  with  the  exception  of 
probably  not  over  half  a  dozen  mines  in  the  entire  State,  could  not  be 
reduced  to  anything  like  facts  and  figures  and  in  the  case  of  those  ex- 
ceptions only  for  Imiited  periods  of  time.    To  illustrate  this  point,  I 
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will  relate  an  incident  of  the  time  of  the  silver  agitation  prior  to  1803 
which  occurred  on  the  streets  of  Boston. 

Jones.  Why,  tbey  tell  me  that  silver  can  be  produced  for  25  cents  an  onoce 
•out  there  in  Colorado.  What  do  you  know  about  it.  Brown?  You  did  some 
mining  out  there. 

Bbowit.  Yes;  I  spent  about  $30,000  out  there  in  one  locality. 

Jones.  Well,  what  did  it  cost  you  to  mine  sllrer? 

Bbown.  Don't  know.    Never  mined  a  d d  ounce. 

Jones.  What  did  you  ever  do  with  the  property? 

Bbown.  Sold  it  to  some  New  Yorkers. 

Jones.  What  did  they  do  with  it? 

Bbown.  Struck  it  rich  within  a  year  and  took  out  several  hundred  thousand 
iSollars. 

This  is  a  narration  of  facts  with  the  names  slightly  changed,  and 
is  a  fair  sample  of  innumerable  instances  of  more  or  less  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  all  branches  of  raetaliferous  mining  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  r^on. 

To  determine  what  it  costs  per  ounce  to  produce  silver  in  the  above 
instance,  or  we  will  simply  shift  on  to  the  other  foot  and  call  it  lead, 
one  would  need  to  know  what  Jones  paid  for  the  property,  his  com- 
plete expense  account  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  property 
while  in  his  possession,  as  well  as  what  the  New  Yorkers  paid  Jones 
for  the  property  and  a  full  and  complete  account  of  all  their  ex- 
penditures, and  in  many  instances  the  same  in  regard  to  a  number  of 
holders  prior  to  Jones. 

Personally,  I  can  state  that  for  more  than  a  year  now  I  have  been  . 
operating  a  lead-silver  property  to  a  loss,  hoping  that  lead  would 
again  reach  the  $5  mark,  which'  would  enable  me  to  mine  a 
large  block  of  ground  to  a  profit  which  is  low  in  silver  values,  but 
contains  quite  a  per  cent  of  lead.  In  short,  this  is  one  property  which 
can  not  produce  lead  at  the  present  quotation  of  $4.30  per  hundred 
pounds,  including  a  coincident  product  of  silver  and  some  gold.  It 
may  not  be  necessary  to  suggest  that  my  operations  to  a  loss  of  this 
property  have  consisted  entirely  of  a  further  development  of  its  re- 
sources and  not  the  production  of  the  metal  in  question. 

If  Mr.  Dozier,  of  Missouri,  considers  it  diiBcult  to  furnish  figures 
showing  the  cost  of  mining  in  his  district,  I  can  simply  say  that  a 
sizeable  volume  might  be  compiled  concerning  the  ins  and  out  of  min- 
ing in  the  Rocky  Slountain  region  in  general  toward  the  same  end 
and  leave  no  one  the  wiser.  In  southeastern  Missouri,  as  well  as  some 
other  large  lead-producing  localities,  all  the  conditions  are  so  similar 
that  what  applies  to  the  mining  of  one  deposit  will  apply  fairly  well 
to  the  mining  of  another,  whereas  in  the  fissure-vein  mining  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  in  general  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  any 
two  deposits  of  any  metal  the  mining  of  which  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  both. 

It  will  be  many  years,  in  fact,  if  the  time  ever  comes,  when  deposits 
of  ore  of  various  metals  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  rang- 
ing in  value  up  to  several  million  doUari^  may  not  be  produced  to  a 
profit  resrardless  of  their  market  value,  so  rich  will  the  ore  be  in  what- 
soever metal  it  may  contain.  Some  of  these  deposits  may  require  the 
expenditure  of  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  discover,  while  others 
may  be  discovered  only  after  the  expenditure  of  many  times  their 
value.  The  poesibilitjr  of  discovering  one  of  these  largest  deposits 
with  the  minimum  or  expenditure  is  the  incentive  which  will  keep 
mining  men  digging  for  all  time  to  come. 
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But  I  want  to  ask,  is  this  gambling  chance  a  just  and  suitable 
factor  upon  which  to  base  the  cost  of  mining  any  of  these  metals? 
Since  it  seems  nearly  impossible  throughout  large  sections  of  the 
country  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  definiteness  what  the  actual 
cost  of  production  is  of  an  ounce  ot  silver,  an  ounce  of  gold,  a  hundred 
pounds  of  lead,  a  hundred  pounds  of  zinc,  a  pound  of  nickel,  a  pound 
of  cobalt,  a  hundred  pounds  of  tungsten,  and  other  metals,  would  it 
be  amiss  in  coming  to  a  decision  concerning  the  present  tariff  issue 
to  consider  the  fa'bt  that  there  are  to-day  innumerable  deposits  of 
the  ores  of  lead  and  zinc  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
nnbesitatingly  designated  by  mining  engineers  in  gjeneral  as  being 
of  commercial  quantities  and  value  which  are  lying  idle  and  not  be- 
ing mined  for  reason  of  the  present  low  price  of  these  metals?  It 
is  needless  to  state  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Payne  shows  every 
intent  of  fairness  and  is  making  every  reasonable  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  just  and  equitable  decision  concerning  the  tariff  on  lead  and  zinc 
as  well  as  all  other  commodities. 
Yours  for  prosperity, 


C.  F.  KENDALL,  MANAOEB  PAT  ROCK  MINES,  SILVER  FLIJHE, 
COLO.,  WRITES  RELATIVE  TO  LEAD  PRODXTCTION. 

Silver  Plume,  Colo.,  December  16j  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  House  Ways  and  Measis  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Respected  Sir:  Having  noted  through  the  columns  of  our  local 
papers,  as  well  as  through  the  advices  of  our  esteemed  Representative, 
K.  W.  Bonynge,  that  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  facts  and  figures 
appertaining  to  the  cost  of  producing  lead  and  their  relation  to  the 
tariff  to  lay  before  your  committee,  I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  ad- 
dressing you. 

The  cost  of  metalliferous  mining  in  this  section  is  subject  to  so' 
many  and  varying  conditions  that  it  would  require  a  considerable 
compilation  of  data  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  reliable  determina- 
tion. Presuming  that  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable  to  enter 
into  the  minute  details  of  the  business,  I  will  state  in  brief  that  it 
resolves  itself  into  these  principal  factors,  mining,  hauling,  milling, 
freiffht  and  sampling,  and  smelting,  which  items  generally  aggregate 
not  less  than  $8  per  ton  of  .crude  ore,  which  crude  ore  you  can  see 
would  need  to  contain  more  than  10  per  cent  of  lead  at  a  market  value 
of  %i  per  hundred  to  meet  the  cost  or  production ;  hence  the  result  that 
there  are  not  two  properties  operating  in  this  district  at  present  with 
lead  quoted  at  $4.30  and  zinc  at  $5.05  where  there  were  ten  properties 
operating  two  years  ago  with  lead  at  $C  and  zinc  $6.50  to  $7. 

Of  course  the  above  figures  apply  to  the  mining  of  ore  bodies  after 
they  have  been  discovered  and  developed,  and  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  exploration  and  development  work  appertaining  thereto, 
which  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  estimate  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
but  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  frequently  far  exceeds  the  gross  value  of 
the  ore  bodies  discovered. 
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Thanking  you  for  your  efforts  toward  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
these  matters,  I  am, 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  E.  F.  Kendall, 

Manager  Pay  Rock  Mines. 


THE  LEWISTON  (IDAHO)  COHMEKCIAL  CLITB  FBOTESTS  AOAIHST 
SEDUCTION  OF  DITTY  ON  LEAD. 

Lbwiston,  Idaho,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJiairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  At  the  meeting  of  the  governing  board  of  this  club 
to-day  resolutions  recently  passed  by  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce protesting  against  tne  reduction  of  the  present  duty  of  IJ 
cents  per  pound  on  lead  ores  and  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  lead  bullion 
were  unanimously  indorsed,  and  I  was  instructed  to  advise  you  of 
such  action. 

I  was  also  instructed  to  advise  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  that 
it  was  sense  of  this  club  that  the  present  duty  on  lead  ores  and 
bullion  should  be  retained  in  the  interests  of  the  lead  mines  of  our 
State. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  A.  Cook,  Secretary. 


SILAS  FBANK,  CBEEDE,  COLO.,  UBGES  RETENTION  OF  PBESENT 

DITTIES  ON  LEAD. 

Creede,  Colo.,  December  i^,  1908. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Bonynoe,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir  :  Lead,  first  of  all,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  products  of  this  coun- 
try that  should  receive  the  fullest  protectio^  by  duty  to  maintain  its 
price  and  production.  Lead  is  a  metal  that  must  be  mined  as  all  min- 
erals are,  and  when  removed  from  the  earth  it  depreciates  the  value 
of  its  source  by  the  amount  removed,  as  it  can  never  be  replaced,  and 
the  supply  will  surely  be  exhausted  in  a  limited  time. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  continue  the  production  of 
lead  that  it  should  demand  a  good  price  for  the  reason  that  mining  is 
not  like  other  business,  as  it  is  impossible  to  figure  out  just  what  the 
future  will  be  for  a  mine  that  has  not  been  fully  explored.  Some 
properties  look  like  they  might  be  made  to  rank  among  the  largest 
producers  and  without  any  known  reason  turn  out  to  be  worthless  and 
cost  the  owners  vast  sums  of  money.  To  continue  the  production  the 
prices  must  look  inviting  to  capitalists  or  otherwise  they  will  not  take 
the  chances  of  placing  their  money  for  the  development  of  this  indus- 
try. The  mining  industry  is  so  largely  supported  because  people  think 
it  is  a  quick  Way  to  become  wealthy,  and  if  prices  are  reduced  it  will 
afford  no  incentive  to  try  and  find  or  develop  a  mine,  because  if  you 
do  find  one  it  will  not  return  more  than  any  ordinary  investment, 
such  as  stocks  and  bonds,  which  one  can  purchase  and  always  figure 
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on  a  certain  percentage  on  the  money  invested  without  any  trouble  or 


Lo  make  the  mining  of  lead  a  permanent  thing,  the  price  must  be 
sustained,  as  otherwise  mining  men  will  not  look  for  and  develop 
mines  of  this  nature  and  the  supply  of  lead  will  be  dependent  u{>on 
that  found  incidental  to  other  kinds  of  mining.  It  is  more  expensive 
now  to  operate  lead  mines  than  it  was  in  the  past,  as  in  most  lead- 
producing  sections  it  requires  large  hoisting  plants  and  expensive 
pumping  machinery  and  other  heavy  and  costly  appliances  to  mine. 
The  mining  now  is  of  a  deep  character  and  requires  all  modern  equip- 
ment to  make  money.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  of  all  the  properties 
DOW  operating,  not  10  per  cent  of  them  pay  dividends  and  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  compute  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  looking 
for  mines  and  operating  the  ones  that  do  not  pay  the  percentage 
of  net  earnings  on  the  whole  investment  each  year  would  not  pay  as 
much  as  the  interest  on  the  same  investment  in  Government  bonds.  It 
is  quite  true  that  some  lead  mines  are  large  dividend  payers  and 
appeal  strongly  to  some  to  venture  into  the  mining  business,  but  we 
do  not  hear  about  the  many  failures  and  are  apt  to  be  overimpressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  lead-mining  industry. 

The  lead  mines  furnish  thousands  of  people  with  work  and  it 
affects  business  not  only  in  the  mining  centers,  but  also  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  districts  of  this  country.  Mines  and 
mining  men  have  done  more  to  develop  the  western  country  than  any 
other  class  of  people.  The  mines  were  first  discovered  and  then  the 
railroads  were  built  and  the  smelters  and  mills  erected ;  then  the  farm- 
ing and  fruit  raising  followed,  if  the  soil  happened  to  be  suitable  to 
the  latter  industries. 

If  the  duty  on  lead  is  not  retained  the  wages  that  the  miner  re- 
ceives will  no  doubt  have  to  be  reduced,  and  this  class  of  labor  should 
be  well  paid,  because  it  is  a  hazardous  occupation  and  some  of  our  best 
men  follow  this  for  their  livelihood.  This  country  is  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  producers  of  lead  in  Mexico,  where  the  wages  are 
just  about  one-third  of  the  wages  paid  to  miners  in  this  country.  We 
should  not  be  subjected  to  competition  with  this  class  of  labor.  We 
should  be  allowed  the  full  protection  that  the  present  tariff  gives  to 
us,  and  then  if  we  have  an  overproduction  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  sell 
in  foreign  countries,  which  keeps  this  industry  moving  continuously 
and  affords  work  for  those  dej^endent  upon  lead  mining  and  indi- 
rectljr  benefits  other  lines  of  business. 

This  Government  is  not  required  to  spend  any  money  looking  after 
the  products  of  mines  as  it  is  for  other  purposes,  and  the  mining 
business  is  one  that  is  legitimate  and  inexpensive  to  the  Government, 
and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  fair  manner,  or  otherwise  this  par- 
ticular metal  will  cease  to  be  produced  in  this  country  in  (quantity 
after  the  present  large  mines  are  worked  out,  which  will  occur  m  time. 

The  foundation  and  emanation  of  our  great  wealth  comes  from 
mining  and  farming,  and  if  the  country  is  to  maintain  prosperity 
these  particular  indstries  should  be  given  all  help  that  can  be  directed 
toward  sustaining  prices;  without  good  prices  for  our  metals  and 
good  prices  for  our  farm  products  the  country  will  not  grow  nor  will 
wages  remain  where  they  are  nor  will  the  manufacturing  industry 
employ  the  thousands  that  it  is  now  doing.  If  the  miner  can  afford 
to  pay  the  duty  that  is  charged  on  material  he  uses,  there  is  no  ques- 
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tion  but  that  the  farmer  can  do  so,  and  as  all  other  business  is  de- 
pendent upon  mining  and  farming  there  should  not  be  any  complaint 
from  any  other  source  regarding  the  tariff  which  would  affect  these 
great  foundations  of  the  weajth  of  this  great  country.  Unless  the 
Government  thinks  that  lead  mining  is  a  detriment  to  the  people  of 
our  States  it  can  not  do  other  than  sustain  the  present  duty  on  lead. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Silas  Frank. 


THE  lEAD  FBODTTCEBS  AND  MINEBS  Ot  IDAHO  ASK  BETEHTIOH 
OF  FBESEHT  DUTIES  OH  LEAD  OBE  AITD  BULUOH. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  4j  1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  On  behalf  of  the  lead-producing  industry  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  generally,  we 
respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee  not  to  make  any 
reduction  m  the  present  lead  tariff  schedules,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  lead  in  ores  and  bullion,  paragraphs  181  and  182. 

But  while  speaking  particularly  for  the  lead  producers  of  the  far 
West,  practically  all  that  we  have  to  say  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  producers  ox  soft  lead  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  support  of  our  petition,  we  submit  the  following  facts  for  your 
careful  consideration : 

That  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  exports  of  lead  from  the  United 
States,  except  a  portion  of  the  lead  imported  and  smelted  in  bond; 
but  that  there  has  been  imported  and  consumed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  three  years  105,000  tons  of  foreign  lead,  eaual  to  over 
10  per  cent  of  the  entire  domestic  production  of  lead  during  that 
period. 

That  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  lead  in  ores  and  bullion 
would  result  in  the  practical  suspension  of  the  mining  and  production 
of  lead  ores  in  the  United  States. 

That  the  mining  and  production  of  lead  ores  in  the  United  States 
is  an  industry  of  very  great  value  and  importance  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

That  the  suspension  of  such  mining  and  production  of  lead  ores 
would  deprive  our  people  of  the  great  financial  benefits  which  flow 
from  the  present  industry,  and  to  a  corresponding  extent  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  foreign  producers  of  lead. 

That  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  lead  and  the  suspension  of  lead 
mining  in  the  United  States  would  not  result  in  any  appreciable 
benefit  to  the  consumers  of  manufactured  lead  products. 

For  more  than  fourteen  months  past  the  New  York  quotation  for 
lead  averaged  approximately  4.3  cents  per  pound,  which  is  also  the 
quotation  at  the  present  time. 

Should  the  tariff  on  lead  in  ores  and  bullion  be  reduced,  it  would 
mean  the  practical  suspension  of  lead  production  in  Idaho,  and  the 
cessation  of  prospecting  for  other  lead  fields  or  mines.  For  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  early  years  in  the  life  of  a  lead  mine  are 
not  only  profitless,  but  absorb  a  large  amount  of  money  and  energy 
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in  its  development  to  a  paying  basis;  and  the  latter  yeai*s  in  the  life 
of  a  mine  are  also  generally  unprofitable,  by  reason  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  large  plant  and  organization  which  has  been  built  up, 
while  the  ores  are  diminishing  in  quantity  and  value.  The  inter- 
mediate period,  during  which  the  mine  is  actively  producing,  is  the 
only  period  in  which  any  profit  can  be  made ;  and  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  during  such  a  period  to  lay  aside  enough  to  cover  con- 
.struction  and  equipment  accounts,  and  the  redemption  of  capital  in- 
vested, together  with  fair  interest  thereon,  should  the  tariff  on  lead 
be  reduced. 

In  that  event  profitable  lead  mining  in  Idaho  would  necessarily 
cease,  and  many  of  the  mines  would  be  forced  to  close,  which  would 
result  in  a  disorganization  of  the  lead-smelting  industry  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  for  these  argentiferous  lead  ores  are  essential  to 
the  economic  smelting  of  the  siliceous  ores  produced  by  the  mines  of 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Montana.  Without  them 
the  smelting  charge  for  the  siliceous  ores  would  be  greatly  increased, 
so  that  much  of  such  siliceous  ores  could  no  longer  be  produced  at 
a  profit  The  closing  of  the  lead  mines  would  thus  be  the  cause 
of  closing  many  other  mines  and  diminishing  the  output  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  resulting  in  a  large  loss  to  the  people  of  California* 
Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Montana,  and  throwing  thousands  or 
men  out  of  work  in  those  States, 

The  smelting  plants  which  could  obtain  no  substitute  for  these 
lead  ores  would  also  be  forced  to  close. 

In  this  connection  we  quote  the  following  from  an  article  review- 
ing the  history  of  lead  production  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1907,  which  appeared  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
January  4,  1908: 

The  restriction  of  operations  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Ck)m* 
pany  and  United  States  Smelting,  Refining  and  Mining  Company  affected  serl- 
onsly  the  producers  of  siliceous  gold  ore  at  Tonopah  and  Goldfiold.  Nev.  These 
ores  are  smelted  largely  on  the  lead  basis.  They  are  mixed  with  lead  ore,  and 
consequently  in  smelting  them,  pig  lead  is  produced,  but  lead  being  quite  un- 
salable the  companies  naturally  desired  to  produce  as  little  as  possible,  and 
consequently  were  unable  to  smelt  so  much  of  the  siliceous  ore  as  usual.  The 
refusal  of  the  companies  to  accept  siliceous  ore  caused  considerable  outcry  in 
Nevada,  where  the  conditions  were  not  understood,  but,  of  course,  the  smelters 
in  aeif-defense  could  not  do  otherwise  than  they  did,  the  financial  situation  being 
sQcb  that  an  Increased  amount  of  money  could  not  be  safely  locked  up  in  ores 
iiot  immediately  available  for  smelting. 

The  lead-mining  industry  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  gives 
employment  to  about  15,000  men.  at  the  highest  average  wages 
paid  to  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  transportation  of  the 
ores  and  the  pig  lead  produced  therefrom  give  to  the  railways  of 
the  country  an  annual  revenue  of  between  $0,000,000  and  $7,000,000, 
brides  the  transportation  of  the  supplies  used  in  operating  the 
mines,  and  by  the  numerous  communities  dependent  upon  them* 
The  closing  of  the  lead  mines  would  cut  off  this  revenue  from  the 
railroads,  causing  several  thousand  railway  employees  to  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  as  well  as  the  15,000  miners  and  others  directly 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  pro- 
duces about  two-thirds  of  the  total  lead  mined  in  the  United  States, 
the  other  third  teing  produced  by  Missouri.  Kansas,  nnd  Wisconsin; 
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and  the  suspension  of  lead  mining  would  cause  a  corresponding  loss 
to  the  people  of  those  States. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  lead  output  of  the  State  of  Idaho  is  pro- 
duced by  the  mines  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  The  importance  of  the  industry  in  that  district  can  not 
be  stated  more  forcibly  than  it  was  stated  in  the  decision  of  Jud^e 
Beatty  of  the  United  States  court,  district  of  Idaho,  in  certain  liti- 
gation in  which  an  injunction  was  sought  to  close  the  mines,  from 
which  opinion  we  quote  as  follows : 

If  this  injunction  is  granted,  it  must  result  in  the  closing  not  only  of  the  mills, 
but  also  the  mines.  Generally  the  ores  are  of  such  low  grade  that  they  can  not 
profitably  be  shipped  until  concentrated ;  hence  the  mills  must  be  operated.  If 
they  are,  the  water  used  in  them  must  finally  reach  the  said  river,  bearing  such 
sediment  as  it  is  impossible  to  impound  in  the  reservoirs.  The  court  must  con- 
-sider  the  consequences  of  closing  these  mills  and  mines.  It  must  l>ear  in  mind 
the  very  great  hardship  and  loss  to  the  defendants.  They  have  many  millions 
•of  dollars  invested  In  their  properties  and  are  now  conducting  an  immense 
business,  which  is  not  only  of  much  profit  .to  them,  but  also  of  great  business 
Interest  to  others.  But  of  equal  consideration  Is  the  fact  that  it  would  deprive 
thousands  of  laborers  of  employment  who  are  now  earning  good  wages.  Also 
there  are  many  others  engaged  in  various  avocations  who  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected. I  presume  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  ten  to  twelve  thousand  peo- 
ple who  are  now  earning  a  livelihood  through  the  operation  of  these  mines  and 
mills,  all  of  whom  would  be  seriously  injured  by  an  injunction.  The  court  wlU 
long  hesitate  before  taking  such  a  drastic  mode  of  guarding  complainant's  In- 
terest, as  would  result  in  incalculable  injury,  not  only  to  the  defendants,  but 
also  to  large  communities. 

But  admitting  that  complainants  have  suffered  injury  and  may  suffer  more, 
from  the  causes  alleged,  there  is  a  potent  reason  why  the  court  should  exercise 
its  discretion  against  the  issue  of  a  restraining  order.  Without  detailing  the 
reasons,  such  an  order  would  mean  the  closing  of  every  mill  and  mine,  of  every 
shop,  store,  or  place  of  business  in  the  Coeur  d*Alenes.  There  are  about  12.000 
people,  the  majority  of  whom  are  laboring  people  dependent  upon  the  mines 
for  their  livelihood.  Not  only  would  their  present  occupation  cease,  but  all 
these  people  must  remove  to  other  places,  for  the  mines  constitute  the  sole 
means  of  occupation,  and  when  they  finally  close,  Wallace  and  Wardner,  Gem 
and  Burke,  and  their  surrounding  mountains  will  again  become  the  abode  only 
of  silence  and  the  wild  fauna.  Any  court  must  hesitate  to  so  act  as  to  bring 
such  results. 

This  decision  of  Judge  Beatty,  denying  the  injunction,  has  been 
recently  affirmed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  an 
opinion  wherein  the  following  language  is  used : 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  mining  operations  of  the  appellees  are  not  con- 
troverted, and  it  is  practically  conceded  on  behalf  of  the  appellants  that  the 
granting  of  the  injunction,  to  which  it  is  Insisted  they  are  entitled,  must  neces- 
sarily result  in  closing  those  great  operations  In  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region,  in 
the  depopulation  of  that  section  of  the  country,  the  destruction  not  only  of  the 
mining  business  there,  but  the  business  of  the  numerous  towns  that  are  shown 
by  the  record  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  that  industry,  and  the  depriving 
of  many  of  the  farmers  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Kiver 
of  a  market  for  their  products.  If  the  established  principles  of  equity  entitle 
the  appellants  to  this  drastic  relief,  it  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  awarded 
them,  however  disastrous  the  consequences.  But  is  the  case  made  by  the 
record  such  as  to  demand  or  even  Justify  the  injunction  sought?  *  It  is  very 
evident  from  the  record  that  the  exaggerations  and  misstatement  of  matters 
of  fact  are  very  gross.  The  case  itself  is,  like  all  such  cases  are,  of  very  great 
Importance  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  and  caution  in  its 
consideration  and  disposition  lest  the  weak  be  not  afforded  the  protection  to 
which  they  may  be  Justly  entitled,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  the  strong  be 
denied  their  Just  rights,  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  enterprises  not  only  lawful 
In  themselves,  but  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  both  national  and  state  legis- 
lation, and  redounding  to  the  great  good  of  thousands  of  people  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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The  profits  derived  from  lead  mining  are,  taken  altogether,  small. 
They  may  in  some  cases  be  large,  though  even  in  such  cases  the  mines 
which  may  be  in  bonanza  to-d^  have  had  their  periods  of  hard  times 
and  will  have  them  again.  Bonanzas  are  notoriously  short  lived. 
But,  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  profits  do  not  pay  back  the 
investment  and  interest  thereon.  Scores  of  mines  are  developed  and 
operated  at  a  loss,  though  always  in  the  hope  of  better  things  to 
come — ^the  hope  of  findipg  a  bonanza.  But  if  the  tariff  be  taken  oflp 
lead,  even  the  average  bonanza  lead-ore  deposit  would  yield  little  or 
no  profit,  and  there  would  be  taken  away  the  incentive  which  causes 
miners  to  seek  and  develoj)  lead  mines. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  mining  is  unlike  other  businesses, 
in  that  the  longer  a  mine  is  operated  the  less  its  intrinsic  value  be- 
comes. It  uses  up  its  capital  continuously  bv  the  exhaustion  of  its  ore 
bodies,  and  its  profits  must  be  considered  not  only  as  interest  on 
capital  invested,  out  as  a  redemption  of  capital  as  well. 

From  a  book  published  this  year,  entitled  "  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the 
United  States,''  by  W.  R.  Ingalls,  editor  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  we  quote  the  following  relative  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing lead  in  this  country : 

But  in  the  meantime  the  ores  of  high  grade  in  lead  and  silver  have  dis- 
appeared, and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  bulk  of  the  lead  production  of  the 
United  States  is  obtained  from  very  low-grade  ore.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
tariff  on  lead  has  raised  the  price  which  American  consumers  have  had  to  pay. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  at  certain  periods  the  price  has  been  maintained  In  this 
way  at  figures  which  have  given  unnecessary  advantage  to  the  producers. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  Is  evident  from  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  industry 
that  the  increase  In  domestic  lead  production,  which  has  not  more  than  corre- 
sponded with  the  increase  in  domestic  consumption,  has  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  advantage  In  price  which  the  tariff  has  bestowed,  and,  moreover,  this 
has  fostered  not  only  the  lead  industry  alone,  but  also  the  mining  and  smelting 
of  ores  containing  the  precious  metals,  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  lead  ore.  would  have  to  be  worked  by  less  economical  methods. 

It  is  dangerons  to  generalize  the  cost  of  producing  lead  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, or  even  for  a  particular  district.  In  the  case  of  southeastern  Missouri  this 
can  be  done  with  more  safety  than  in  any  other,  because  there  the  only  value 
of  the  ore  is  in  Its  lend  content,  and  the  grade  of  the  ore  mined,  conditions  of  oc- 
currence, and  methods  of  mining  are  rather  uniform  throughout  the  district. 
In  1882  the  cost  of  pig  lead  delivered  at  St.  Louis  by  the  large  producers  was 
0  to  3.5  cents  per  jwund.®  In  1S<S4  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  *  that  if  freights  were  better  adjusted  the  majority  of  the 
producers  of  the  United  States  could  stand  a  price  of  3.5  cents,  or  even  3.25 
cents,  but  the  pressure  of  lead  at  2.75  cents  would  be  such  that  as  that  figure 
was  approached  the  number  of  idle  mines  would  Increase  in  geometrical  ratio. 

In  1899  the  cost  to  the  principal  producers  of  southeastern  Missouri  was  2.26 
per  poimd,  .delivered  at  St.  I^uis.  However,  none  of  the  figures  above  given 
Includes  Interest  on  the  money  invested,  return  of  the  principal,  etc.®  The  pur- 
chase of  an  acreage  of  land  sufficient  to  warrant  development  on  a  large  scale, 
the  sinking  of  shafts  and  equipment  of  plant  a  few  years  ago  would  cost  about 
$1,000,000  for  a  productive  capacity  of  10,000  tons  of  pig  lead  per  annum.  Esti- 
mating amortization  at  10  per  cent  and  interest  at  5  per  cent,  the  annual  fixed 


"Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1882,  p.  312. 

*  February  2,  1884. 

*It  is  utterly  misleading  to  draw  conclusions  from  figures  which  do  not  take 
those  factors  into  account.  Producers  who  are  already  established  may  be 
willing  for  a  time  to  sell  their  output  at  a  price  which  returns  only  the  direct 
cost,  or  even  less,  rather  than  incur  the  greater  loss  of  suspending  operations, 
but  80  long  as  such  a  condition  exists  no  new  capital  will  go  into  a  business 
where  the  adventurers  can  not  see  a  return  of  the  principal  and  a  proper  inter- 
est upon  it 
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Charge  wonld  have  been  $150,000,  or  0.75  cent  per  pound  of  lead.  A  total 
C06t  of  production  of  3  cents  per  pound,  basis  St.  Louis,  Is  probably  the  lowest 
on  record  for  the  southeastern  Missouri  lead.  At  present  the  cost  is  consider- 
ably higher.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  lead  has  been  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  S 
cents,  but  it  has  been  at  a  loss,  all  charges  considered. 

In  Chapter  I  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  producing  lead  in  the  Coeur 
d*Alene  in  1007  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  3.8. to  3.5  cents  per  pound,  basis 
New  York  delivery ;  i.  e.,  if  the  price  of  lead  should  be  3.5  cents  per  pound  and 
the  price  of  silver  50  cents  per  ounce  at  New  Yoric,  some  of  the  Coeur  d*Alene 
large  producers  would  realize  no  profit  even  after  disregarding  allowances  for 
amortization.  It  would  be  highly  difficult  to  generalize  the  capital  account  in 
this  district,  but  probably  it  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  the 
total  cost  of  producing  lead  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  4 
cents  per  pound,  when  silver  is  worth  only  50  cents  per  ounce. 

There  is  no  question  that  lead  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  Mexico, 
Europe,  and  Australia  than  in  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  the  price  at 
London  for  long  periods  has  been  lower  than  3  cents  per  pound,  and  the  output 
of  the  mines  Is  maintained.  The  superior  advantage  of  the  foreign  countries 
Is  partly  in  cheaper  labor,  partly  higher  grades  of  ore,  which  more  frequently 
than  in  America  yield  two  valuable  products,  e.  g.,  zinc  and  lead,  as  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  partly  in  shorter  railway  hauls.  The  cost  of  smelting  and  refining 
Is  as  low  in  the  United  States  as  anywhere  in  the  world;  the  freights  on  the 
whole  are  higher — ^not  per  ton-mile,  but  in  the  aggregate  of  miles;  the  cost  of 
mining  per  ton  of  concentrated  product  is  doubtless  higher  on  the  whole,  which 
Is  attributable  to  the  higher  rates  of  wages. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  cost  of  producing  lead  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  district  is  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  And  as  the 
price  for  pig  lead  during  the  last  ten  years  has  averaged  only  4.527 
cents  per  pound,  it  will  te  seen  that  there  has  been  only  one-half  cent 
a  pound  as  the  average  margin  of  profit  to  the  producers.  This  is, 
say,  $10  per  ton  of  pig  lead,  or  about  $1  per  ton  of  ore  mined — the 
average  lead  content  being  approximately  10  per  cent.  This  surely 
can  not  be  considered  an  excessive  profit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does 
not  represent  an  adequate  return  on  the  money  invested. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nearly  all  of  the  material  and  supplies  used 
in  connection  with  lead  mining,  such  as  machinery,  cars,  shovels, 
picks,  iron  and  steel,  rope,  powder,  etc.,  are  protected  by  the  tariff. 
And  it  would  be  a  maniiest  injustice  to  require  the  lead  producers  to 
pay  the  higher  prices  for  these  things  which  the  tariff  entails,  as  well 
as  to  pay  the  highest  wages  in  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
require  them  to  sell  their  product  in  competition  with  the  cheap  labor 
of  Mexico,  which  is  paid  an  average  wage  of  only  52  cents  per  day. 

As  to  wages  paid  Mexican  miners,  we  quote  from  Romero's  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  page  516,  as  follows: 

Miners  (skilled),  52  to  78  cents  (gold)   per  day. 
Miners  (ordinary),  26  to  41.6  cents  (gold)   per  day. 

And  as  to  the  efficiency  of  such  labor,  we  quote  from  Mexico's 
Treasure  House,  by  Percy  F.  Martin,  F.  R.  G.  S.  (New  York,  1906), 
page  61,  as  follows: 

People  who  study  the  pay-roll  sheets  of  Mexican  mines  and  compare  the- 
figures  with  those  of,  say,  American  miners,  observing  what  is  to  them  the 
extraordinary  anomaly  of  a  Mexican  receiving  but  75  cents  as  against  an 
American's  $3.50  gold  a  day,  are  apt  to  miss  the  very  important  point  that 
while  the  former  is  **  absurdly  cheap,"  he  is  less  than  a  quarter  as  good  or  as 
reliable.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  Mexican  laborer  in  the. mines  is  only 
about  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  efficient  as  an  American  miner. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  all  proper  allowance  for  the  relative 
eflSciency  of  the  Mexican  miners  and  laoorers,  the  labor  cost  of  pro- 
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dnciDg  ore  at  the  Mexican  mines  is  only,  approximately,  one-third  of 
Uie  cost  of  production  at  the  mines  in  the  iCocky  Mountain  region. 

Another  factor  in  which  the  Mexican  lead  producers  have  a  great 
advantage  is  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  From  the  principal 
Mexican  lead  mines  to  the  Mexican  smelters  the  freight  on  ore  is  $3 
per  ton,  and  as  the  ore  contains  about  50  per  cent  lead,  the  freight  is 
equal  to  $6  per  ton  of  pig  lead.  And  from  the  smelter  to  New  York 
the  freight  on  pig  lead  is  $4  per  ton,  making  the  total  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  the  mines  to  the  New  York  market  only  $10  per  ton 
of  pig  lead.  The  Idaho  mines  pay  $8  per  ton  for  freight  on  their  ore 
to  file  smelters  in  Colorado,  equal  to  $16  per  ton  of  pig  lead ;  and  from 
the  smelter  to  New  York  the  latter  costs  $7  per  ton.  The  total  cost 
for  freight  is  therefore  $23  per  ton  of  pig  leaa,  as  against  $10  per  ton 
from  the  Mexican  mines,  a  handicap  for  us  of  $13  per  ton. 

Next  to  the  United  States,  the  largest  lead-producing  country  in 
the  world  is  Spain,  and  with  any  reduction  of  the  duty  Spanish  lead 
would  also  come  into  this  country.  As  indicating  the  conditions  at 
the  Spanish  mines,  with  which,  in  that  case,  our  miners  would  have 
to  compete,  we  give  the  following  telegram  received  by  the  writer : 

Nbw  York,  necember  15,  J908. 

P.  BUBBIDGK, 

Hotel  Bhoreham,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Telegram  received.     Spanish  lead  mines  pay  good  minerH,  near  as  good  aa 
American,  70  to  80  cents.     Shovelers,  carmen,  and  common  laborers,  60  to  60 
cents  day.    Board  and  room  $6  month,  house  rent  from  $2  to  $3  month. 

D.  Cabdoneb. 

"hfi.  Cardoner  is  a  Spaniard  who  has  had  many  years'  experience  in 
mining  in  Idaho,  and  who  is  at  present  working  a  lead  mine  in 
Spain. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  here  that  the  production  of  lead  in  Brit- 
idi  Columbia  has  been  fostered  by  a  bounty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  paid  by  the  Dominion  government,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  producers  have  the  benefit  of  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

A  reduction  of  the  duty  on  lead  in  ores  from  1^  to  1  cent  per  pound 
would  require  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  quantity  imported  to 
produce  the  same  revenue. 

At  the  present  time  the  importation  is  as  much  as  the  markets  of 
the  country  can  absorb,  and  no  increase  in  the  quantity  imported 
could  be  absorbed  without  displacing  a  corresponding  amount  of  the 
lead  produced  from  our  own  mines,  with  the  consequent  losses,  direct 
and  mdirect,  that  would  follow. 

If  the  importations  should,  by  reason  of  reduction  of  the  duty, 
increase,  say,  20,000  tons  per  annum,  there  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  $1,200,000,  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  sent  abroad  to  pay  tor  such  importation.  That  would 
represent  a  loss  of  about  $200,000  on  capital  invested,  and  about 
$1,000,000  would  be  lost  to  the  labor  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
engaged  in  mining^  smelting,  and  transporting  the  ore,  and  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  machinery  and  supplies  used  in 
connection  therewith. 

Even  under  the  present  tariff  considerable  foreign  lead  does  come 
in,  and  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  make  it  possible  for  the  for- 
eign producers  to  largely  increase  their  shipments  to  this  country. 
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It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  all  of  the  lead  imported  in  ores  from 
Mexico  and  now  smelted  in  bond  here  and  reexported  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  country. 

In  that  case  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  lead  imported  would 
exceed  60,000  tons  per  annum ;  and  the  amount  of  money  sent  out  of 
the  country  would  Be  not  less  than  $3,000,000,  which  would  be  a  total 
loss  to  our  people. 

During  the  year  1907  the  State  of  Idaho  produced  111,697  tons 
of  pig  lead,  practically  all  of  it  coming  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  dis- 
trict. With  this  lead  there  was  proouced  approximately  5,584,850 
ounces  of  silver,  and  the  combined  value  of  the  lead  and  silver 
amounted  to  $15,555,315.  This  large  smn  was  distributed  about  as 
follows : 

Forty-seven  per  cent,  or  $7,310,998,  was  the  cost  of  production  at 
the  mines,  $4,825,260  being  paid  for  labor,  and  $2,485,738  was  paid 
for  machinery,  supplies,  fuel,  etc.,  drawn  from  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Thirty-three  per  cent,  or  $5,133,254,  was  paid  for  transportation 
and  smelting. 

Twenty  per  cent,  or  $3,111,063,  represents  the  margin  left  to  the 
owners  of  the  mines,  for  interest  on  their  investment,  redemption  of 
capital,  and  fui^ther  expenditures  on  capital  account 

Of  the  $4,825,260  paid  to  labor  the  greater  part  was  expended  by 
the  wage-earners  for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  and  for  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  their  homes;  for  their  foodstuffs  from 
the  agricultural  States  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  for  clothing,  furniture,  and  scores  of  other  manufatcured 
articles  from  the  manufacturing  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Similarly  the  $5,133,254  paid  for  transportation  and  smelting  of 
the  ores,  was,  for  the  most  part^  distributed  by  the  railway  and  smelt- 
ing companies  as  wages  to  their  employees,  who  in  turn  expended  it 
for  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessary  supplies.  In  fact  the  whole 
gross  value  of  the  ore  went,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  labor. 

The  total  lead  output  of  the  country,  with  its  accompanying  silver, 
has  an  annual  value  of  approximately  $40,000,000,  which  vast  sura 
represents  the  wages  of  about  50,000  men  employed  in  and  about  the 
mines  and  smelters,  and  on  the  railways  engaged  in  transporting  the 
ores,  and  the  bullion  produced  therefrom.  The  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  ores  which  are  smelted  on  the  lead  basis  probably  amounts  to 
as  much  more,  and  pays  the  wages  of  probably  another  50,000  men. 
To  reduce  the  duty  on  lead  would  mean  to  stop  most  of  this  mining; 
stop  the  creation  of  millions  of  new  wealth  from  the  country's  natural 
resources ;  and  throw  out  of  work  100,000  men,  forcing  them  to  seek 
employment  in  other  fields,  already  fully  occupied,  ^d  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foreign  lead  producers ;  for  the  American  consumer  of 
manufactured  lead  products,  white  lead,  sheet,  shot,  and  pipe,  will  not 
find  the  prices  of  these  articles  appreciably  lowered. 

If  reference  be  made  to  the  table  attached  hereto,  showing  the  prices 
of  pig  lead  and  dry  white  lead  for  the  years  1895  to  1907,  inclusive,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a  direct  relation  between  the  two  prices. 
Taking  the  period  of  ten  years,  1898  to  1907,  during  which  the  present 
tariff  has  been  in  existence,  and  comparing  it  with  the  period  of  three 
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years,  1896  to  1897,  during  which  the  tariflf  was  only  one-half  of  the 
present  tariff,  we  find  the  prices  averaged  as  follows : 


Pifflead. 

white 
]ead. 

UBfr-1907-      -               -    - -.—    — 

Oenti. 
4.627 
8.268 

OtnU, 
6.600 

IMS-l^                                      _     __  _        

4.9u8 

1.204 

.649 

Showing  that  although  in  the  eariier  period  the  price  of  pig  lead 
was  1.264  cents  per  pound  lower  than  in  the  later  period  the  price  of 
white  lead  was  only  0.542  cent  lower. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  the  price  of  pig  lead  fell  2\  cents  per  pound,  but 
the  price  of  white  lead  fell  only  three- fourths  cent  per  pound. 

There  has  been  forwarded  to  us  for  presentation  to  your  honorable 
committee  a  petition  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  lead 
signed  by  2,372  citizens  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district.  The  signa- 
tures are  those  of  merchants  and  professional  men,  as  well  as  miners 
and  others  immediately  dependent  on  the  operation  olthe  lead  mines, 
who  desire  that  the  present  conditions  be  permitted  to  continue  un- 
changed. We  submit  this  petition  herewith,  confident  that  it  will 
receive  due  consideration. 

Attached  hereto  will  be  found  tables  showing  th4  domestic  produc- 
tion of  pig  lead;  importations  of  pig  lead;  importations  of  lead  in 
ore  and  furnace  products  to  be  smelted  and  refined  in  bond ;  the  ex- 
portations  of  pig  lead;  balance  of  imported  lead  remaining  in  this 
country;  world's  production  of  pig  lead;  annual  prices  of  pig  lead 
at  New  York  and  JLondon;  wages  paid  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district; 
production  of  lead  in  Idaho;  prices  of  pig  lead  and  dry  white  lead. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  file  a  supplemental  showing  a  little  later,  when 
some  aata  are  received  from  Idaho,  of  further  facts  bearing  upon 
this  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Frederick  BuRsmoE, 

Representing  Idaho  Lead  Producers  and  Miners, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  15^  1908, 

Exhibit  A. 

The  Honorable  House  CoMMriTEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  G. 

Sirs:  We,  the  subscribed  citizens  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  dis^ 
trict,  Idaho,  bein^  merchants,  miners,  and  laborers,  respectfully  pre^ 
sent  for  the  careiul  consideration  of  your  honorable  body  the  follow* 
ing  facts,  together  with  the  earnest  request  that  the  present  import 
duty  on  lead  in  ores  and  lead  bullion  be  not  decreased. 

A  reduction  in  the  present  duty  would  necessitate  the  readjustment 
of  the  present  satisfactory  economic  conditions  in  our  country  and 
the  whole  western  mining  field. 

(a)  There  are  approximately  6,000  men  employed  in  and  around 
the  lead  mines  of  Idaho,  at  an  average  wage  of  $3.65  for  eight  hours^ 
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work.  As  much  of  the  lead  ore  now  produced  yields  but  a  narrow 
margin  of  profit,  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  present  import  duty 
would  directly  necessitate  a  large  reduction  in  the  above  force  of  men, 
or  in  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  Mexican  mines,  which  are  the  most  available  source  of  foreign 
lead  ores  and  which  are  operated  by  labor  paid  85  cents  to  $1  per  day. 

(6)  The  entire  mining  industry  of  the  JRocky  Mountain  region  of 
the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  cheap  and  easily  attained  smelter 
facilities  for  the  marketing  and  reduction  of  the  ores  produced. 

The  smelting  industry  and  the  economic  recovery  of  the  values 
from  the  siliceous  ores  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  and 
Montana  are  dependent  upon  a  regular  and  generous  supply  of  lead 
ores,  particularly  the  argentiferous  lead  ores  from  Idaho. 

Lead  ore  is  the  essential  basis  of  smelting  operations,  and  the  sili- 
ceous ores  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  depends  largely  for  a  supply 
of  lead  ores  from  Idaho,  and  particularly  from  the  (Joeur  d'Alene 
district. 

(c)  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  report  shows  the  follow- 
ing yearly  yield  as  the  product  of  the  United  States,  in  tons  of  2,000 
pounds,  of  refined  lead : 

Tom  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1902 ' 207,  000 

1903 2SS,  000 

1904 307,  000 

1905 302,  000 

1908 1 350, 108 

1907 365, 156 

The  high  prices  of  1906  and  1907  were  able  to  bring  out  an  increase 
of  legs  than  15  per  cent  over  the  preceding  years,  and  the  lower  prices 
for  1908  have  already  resulted  m  a  large  decline  of  the  production. 
No  domestic  lead  is  exported,  and  domestic  stock  rarely  exceeds 
80,000  tons,  which  is  about  one  month's  supply. 

{d)  The  Coeur  d'Alene  district  during  1905, 1906,  and  1907  yielded 
32  per  cent  of  the  total  lead  production  of  the  United  States. 

A  large  portion  of  this  came  from  ores  of  such  grade  that  small 
profits  was  won,  and  at  lower  prices  this  profit  would  disappear. 

During  the  winter  of  1907-8,  when  the  lead  quotations  fell  below 
$4  per  hundred  pounds,  all  mines  in  this  district  closed,  and  remained 
closed,  excepting  two,  until  lead  quotations  again  rose  above  $4  per 
hundred  pounds. 

Without  ample  tariff  protection  the  discovery  and  development 
of  new  lead-producing  fields  in  the  United  States  will  cease  and  the 
prospecting  of  older  fields  for  new  mines  will  languish. 

Respectiully  submitted  by  A.  S.  McKenzie  and  2,371  others. 


ExHntrr  B. 

The  following  tables  show — 
First.  The  domestic  production  of  pig  lead. 
Second.  The  importations  of  pig  lead. 

Third.  The  importations  of  lead  in  ore  and  furnace  .{nroducts  to 
be  smelted  and  refined  in  bond. 
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Fourth.  The  exportations  of  pig  lead. 

Fifth.  Balances  of  imported  bad  remaining  in  the  country  on 
which  duty  was  paid  for  the  years  1900  to  1907,  each  inclusive. 

Sixth.  World's  production  of  pig  lead. 

Seventh.  Annual  price  of  pig  lead  for  ten  years  at  New  York  and 
London. 

Eighth.  Wages  paid  in  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  Idaho. 

Ninth.  Production  of  lead  in  Idaho. 

Tenth.  Prices  of  pig  lead  and  dry  white  lead. 

(1)  Domestic  production  of  pig  lead. 

Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1900 279,107 

1901 279.922 

1902 280,524 

1903 276,694 

1904 302,204 

1905 322.474 

1906 348,215 

1907 350,130 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  domestic  p|roduction  of  lead  comes 
from  Idaho,  one-third  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  one-third 
from  Colorado,  Utah,  and  other  Western  States. 

(2)  The  importation  of  pig  lead. 

Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1901 604 

1902 2,529 

1903 3,023 

1904 8,724 

1905 5,720 

1906 11,763 

1907 9,277 

(3)  The  importations  of  lead  in  ore  and  furnace  products  to  he  smelted  and 

refined  in  hond. 

Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1900 114,307 

1901 ^ 111,867 

1902 105,186 

1903 103.384 

190i 104,128 

1905 - 92,608 

1906 72,371 

1907 70,538 

(4)  The  emportatUms  of  pig  lead  from  iMmd. 

Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1900 , 100,288 

1901 100.026 

1002 82,228 

1903 1 81,971 

1004 84,142 

1905 : 50.741 

1908 47. 323 

1907 51.502 
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(5)  Balance  of  imported  lead  remaining  in  the  country  on  which  duty  «?a» 
paid  for  the  years  1900  to  1907,  each  inclusive. 

Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1900 14,J101^ 

1001 1 12,405 

1902 1 25,487 

1903. 24,430 

1904 28,710 

1005 38,637 

190« 36.800 

1907 28,313 

(6)  World*8  production  of  pig  lead, 
[Metric  tons.] 


Produdng  coun- 
try. 

1886. 

1800. 

1000. 

1801. 

1002. 

172.500 
140,800 
18,800 
2.-1,800 
18.000 
26,600 
11,700 
15,000 
10,400 
82,100 
84,100 
267,600 
6.600 

1008. 

1004. 

1005. 

1006. 

1807. 

8pn<n ..-.-.-.. 

170.000 
182.700 
10.000 
60.000 
10.300 
24,500 
10,700 
18,700 
14.400 
67,000 
61,100 
231,000 
6,700 

162,000 

120,200 

16.000 

42,000 

15.700 

20,500 

10,700 

18.800 

0.000 

87.600 

77.800 

210.000 

8.700 

164,600 
121,600 
17,000 
8.->,600 
16,400 
23,800 
11.000 
16.700 
28,600 
87.100 
80.000 
260.000 
0.800 

140,500 
123,100 
21,000 
SS.CiOO 
18.800 
26,200 
10,800 
17,700 
28.600 
88.400 
78.000 
278,000 
6,400 

164,800 
145,300 
23,900 
31,300 
20.300 
22.100 
12.400 
16.100 
8,200 
88,600 
48,500 
803,000 
11,000 

177,800 

137,600 
18.800 
24,400 
23,600 
23.500 
13.100 
15.200 
17,200 

110,400 
83,000 

206,000 
18,700 

180,700 

152,600 
24,100 
23,300 
22.000 
10,100 
13,500 
13,700 
25.700 

107,000 
75,000 

312,500 
13.800 

180,000 
150.700 
26.000 
24,000 
22,200 
21,300 
16,400 
12,100 
23.800 
03,000 
64,000 
SM,800 
14.400 

183,800 

Germany 

Prance 

Great  Britain 

Belgfum 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary.. 
Greece _    

140.000 
28,000 
27.400 
25.800 
22.000 
15,400 
13.800 

Onnnda 

Australia 

Mexico 

United  States 

Other  countries 

SI .000 
97.000 
72.000 
340.700 
14,000 

Total 

Percentage     pro- 
duced by  United 
States 

826,000 
27.88 

800,700 
26.83 

871,800 
80.87 

867.700 
31.48 

801,100 
80.02 

805.400 
83.84 

064,100 
80.70 

083.000 
31.76 

078.200 
84.40 

MO.TOO 
84.08 

Above  table  from  statistics  compiled  by  Metallgesellschaft,  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main. 


(7)  Average  annual  price  of  pig  lead, 
[In  cents  per  pound.] 


Tear. 

New  York. 

London. 

1806..    _--                  --         --- —    - 

8.78 
4.47 
4.87 
4.83 
4.07 
4.24 
4.81 
4.71 
6.66 
6.38 

2.82 

1890                     ^ ,     -^,,-,.  -     ^^ 

8.22 

1000 _ 

1002 - 

IffW.. n.-           -^       ..             ,,        ..                -.-                 --r-      -           . 

8.00 
8.72 
2.16 
2.61 

1904-    -    -    -    

2.00 

1900             ^         ..     .     ^. a...     ..  .--. 

2.08 
8.77 

1907 ,. , -.   ,.     -.  .   .   

8.16 

4.687 

2.oin 

(8)  Wages  paid  in  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district,  Idaho, 
[For  eight  hours*  work.] 

Miners ^1 |3. 60  to  $4. 00 

Muckers 3. 00  to   3.50 

Lnborei-8 3. 00  to  3.50 

Tlinbermen 3. 50  to  4.00 

Pump  men 4. 00 

Boiler  men 3. 60 
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Engineers $4. 50  to  $5. 00 

Shift  bosses 6. 00  to  6. 00 

Track  and  pipe  men 8. 50  to  4.00 

Blacksmiths 4. 00  to  5. 00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 3. 50  to  4.00 

Machinists ^ 3. 50  to  5.00 

Min  men 3. 50  to  4.00 

(9)  Production  of  lend  in  Idaho. 

Tons  of 
2.000  lbs. 

IW] 79,654 

1902 84,742 

1903 94,811 

19(M 103,411 

1905 107,000 

1906. 121,584 

1907 111,697 

Approximately  98  per  cent  of  the  above  was  produced  from  the 
mines  of  the  Coeur  d^ene  district. 

Average  prices  of  pig  lead  and  dry  white  lead,  1895  to  1907,  inclusive, 
[In  cents  per  pound.] 


Year. 

im.          

1 

IflM    .  . „^_ _    1 

UB? 

i«(t__ 

_        _    ____  1 

ino 

UOD.     . 

1 

MM  .   .             ..   ...    ., 

1 

yssL  ..         ..        _ 

unR_.__ 



MM,     .     , 

19(B_ _    , 

MOB. 

19W 


Pig  lead. 

Dry  white 

8.28 

4.026 

2.08 

4.026 

8.68 

4.tf0 

8.78 

4.626 

4.47 

6.187 

4.87 

6.812 

4.88 

6.061 

4.07 

4.026 

4.24 

6.087 

4.81 

6.260 

4.71 

6.967 

6.06 

0.608 

6.88 

0.487 

THOKAS  L.  WOOD,  DENVEB,  COLO.,  FILES  LEAB-OBE  SETTLEMENT 
SHEET,  SEOWnrO  PBOCEEDS  OF  CABLOAD  OF  CONCENTBATES. 

Denver,  Colo.,  December  12^  1908. 

Hon.  BOBERT  W.  BONYNGE, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  ore-settlement  sheet,  showing  proceeds  of  a  car 
of  lead-silver  concentrates  recently  shipped,  and  have  noted,  in  red 
ink  on  same,  the  facts  and  figures  of  costs  of  operation. 

This  shipment  represents  the  first  car  of  concentrates  shipped  from 
our  plant,  which  is  just  being  placed  in  operation  after  a  number  of 
jears  spent  in  opening  up  the  mines,  and  an  investment  approaching 
$200,000. 

We  are  situated  at  the  base  of  Arapahoe  Peak,  in  Boulder  County, 
close  to  timber  line,  where  operation  is  difficult  and  expensive,  but 
oor  veins  are  capable  of  prooucing  good  tonnage  of  lead-silver  ore, 
if  operated  on  a  large  scde,  but  this  requires  extensive  development 
and  large  expenditure  for  milling  plant. 

eiSia-TABWF-No.  41-08 6 
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The  veins  vary  much  in  size,  and  the  ore  varies  much  in  lead  i)er- 
centage,  and  there  is  a  large  element  of  risk,  at  the  best,  in  operating 
such  a  property. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  very  hard  lines  for  us  to  be  "  nipped  in  the 
bud  "  by  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lead,  just  as  we  are  getting  ready 
to  do  business. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Thos.  L.  Wood, 
Manager^  Cashier  Mining  and  Milling  Co. 


Exhibit  A. 
Ore  settlement,  Americcm  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Olohe  Plant. 

Denver,  CJolo.,  October  H,  J908. 

Bought  of  Cashier  M.  &  M.  Ck).,  Hill  Siding : 

Smelter  No.  7711,  mine  No.  1,  car  No.  5061 ;  gross  pounds,  28,700,  minus  398 
pounds,  equals  28,302 ;  moisture,  4  per  cent ;  net  pounds,  27,170 ;  assay,  gold,  0.125 
ounce ;  silver,  24.1  ounces ;  lead,  47.9  per  cent ;  basis  of  settlement,  gold,  $19  per 
ounce ;  silver,  95  per  cent ;  lead,  50  units ;  treatment  per  ton,  $1 ;  net  value  per 
ton,  $37.09;  total  value,  $503.87;  freight  deducted,  $43.05;  net  value,  $460.82, 
minus  prepaid  charges  on  empty  car,  $1.78,  leaves  net  value  of  $459.04 ;  deduct 
hauling,  mine  to  railroad,  $3  per  ton,  $42 ;  net  returns  at  mine,  $417.04. 

New  York  quotations,  October  8,  1908 :  Silver,  51f . 

Analysis :  S1O2,  13.4 ;  Fe,  8.9 ;  Zn.,  5.4 ;  S.,  15.2. 

To  produce  27,170  pounds  concentrates  we  crushed  about  ten  times  the 
amount  of  crude  ore — say  136  tons — making  proceeds  at  mine  about  $3  per  ton 
for  the  crude  ore,  against  which  must  be  charged  costs  of  mining,  milling,  man- 
agement, insurance,  taxes,  etc.,  which,  on  a  75-ton  dally  capacity  are  not  less 
than  $2  per  ton,  and  this  does  not  cover  mine  development  nor  Interest  on  invest- 
ment. 

Our  only  hope  of  profits  is  in  crushing  large  tonnage  and  in  prices  for  lead 
and  silver  not  less  than  at  present. 

Thos.  L.  Wood, 
Manager,  Cashier  M,  d  M.  Co. 


THE  NEW  JEBSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  THINKS  IT 
UNWISE  TO  PLACE  A  DUTY  ON  ZINC  OSE. 

New  York,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  'Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir:  You  suggested  to  our  representative  at  the  tariff  hear- 
ing on  November  10  that  some  of  the  owners  of  zinc  mines  in  the 
Joplin  (Mo.)  district  had  been  agitating  the  question  of  a  protective 
duty  on  zinc  ores,  and  you  stated  that  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  study 
their  reasons  and  hear  what  they  had  to  say.  This  matter  is  one 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  has  claimed  our  closest 
attention. 

We  are  now  and  always  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  place  an  import  duty  on  zinc  ores. 

Our  company  is  largely  interested  in  zinc-ore  properties  in  various 

£  arts,  of  the  United  States.     These  properties  are  in  New  Jersey, 
[issouri,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
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ginia.  Out  of  all  the  zinc  ore  produced  in  this  country  in  each  of 
the  past  four  years  ending  December  31,  1907,  these  properties  pro- 
duced in  1904,  41.9  per  cent;  in  1905,  46.2  per  cent;  in  1906,  46.4 
per  cent;  in  1907,  43.8  per  cent.  We  and  our  predecessors  have  been 
continuously  in  the  business  for  about  sixty  years.  During  that 
entire  period,  except  for  the  tariffs  of  1846  and  1857,  we  have  been 
without  protection  for  our  ores.  We  have  not  felt  the  need  of  pro- 
tection for  our  oi'es  at  any  time,  and  do  not  feel  the  need  of  it  now. 
On  the  contrary,  an  import  duty  on  zinc  ore  will  greatly  hasten  the 
exhaustion  of  some  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  country  which  can 
never  be  reproduced,  will  seriously  cramp  the  business  of  the  do- 
mestic zinc-manufacturing  industry,  and  will  aid  the  European  ore 
buyers  and  manufacturers  without  yielding  a  corresponding  benefit 
to  domestic  zinc  miners.  This  country  does  not  produce  enough  zinc 
ore  for  normal  requirements. 

We  should  be  glad  to  furnish  your  committee  with  such  informa- 
tion as  you  may  desire  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  us  know  just 
what  you  require. 

Very  respectfully, 

•     The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company, 
•  S.  S.  Palmer,  President, 


J.  W.  XABSH,  FrrrSBTTBa,  PA.,  ADVOCATES  REDVCTIOH  OF  DVTT 
ON  LEAB  OEES  AND  BTJLUON. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  19, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dalzell  :  I  have  noticed  by  the  papers  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  had  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  connection  with  the 
hearing  on  the  lead  schedule,  and  that  he  has  advocated  or  intimated 
his  company's  assent  to  a  reduction  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent  on  re- 
fined lead,  leaving  it  at  1}  cents,  but  that  they  want  no  reduction  on 
lead  imported  in  ore  or  bullion,  the  duty  on  the  lead  contents  of  which 
is  \\  cents  per  pound. 

In  that  connection  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  November  25, 
in  which  I  made  a  plea  for  a  considerable  reduction  on  both  kinds 
of  lead,  and  suggested  that  about  half  of  present  rate  would  be  right. 

If  the  duty  on  lead  contained  in  ores  and  bullion  is  not  reduced, 
it  means  that  the  American  producers  of  lead  (and  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  the  principal  one)  can  continue 
to  take  the  same  toll  from  American  consumers  of  refined  lead  that 
they  have  taken  heretofore.  In  other  words,  substantiallv  no  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  consumers  of  lead  in  this  country  from  the  proposed 
tariff  revision. 

Mr.  Brush's  own  figures  show  that  he  considers  one- fourth  cent  per 
pound  ample  protection  for  the  smelter,  because  he  is  willing  to  make 
the  figures  IJ  cents,  as  now,  on  lead  contents,  and  If  cents  on  refined 
lead.  The  question  then  is,  Shall  the  mine  owner  alone  have  a  pro- 
tection of  li  cents  per  pound,  or  $30  per  ton,  on  lead  ?    I  can  see  no 
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possible  theory  upon  which  so  large  a  protection  is  necessary  or  right, 
for  $30  a  ton  will,  in  my  opinion,  pay  the  cost  of  mining  three  or  four 
times  over. 

I  think  I  put  the  figures  about  where  they  ou^ht  to  be  when  I 
suggested  in  my  letter  of  November  25  that  the  auty  on  lead  con- 
tamed  in  ores,  etc.,  should  be  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
($15  per  ton),  and  that  on  refined  lead  about  1^  cents  per  pound.  A 
slight  reduction  on  refined  lead  and  none  on  lead  contained  in  ores 
win  not  be  satisfactory  or  fair  to  the  consumer,  and  will  not  in  actual 
practice  result  in  any  reduction  at  all.  I  hope  jou  will  use  your  in- 
fluence on  the  committee  to  bring  about  a  considerable  reduction  on 
both  items  of  the  lead  schedule,  as  suggested  by  me. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Standabd  Underground  Cable  Co., 

J.  W.  Marsh, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


JAMES  £.  POPE,  JEBSET  CITY,  N.  T.,  WBITES  BELATIVE  TO  THE 
AMEBICAH  SUELTIirQ  AND  EEFUHNO  COMPAinr; 

Jersey  Crrr,  N.  J.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Gom/mittee,  Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  see  that  Mr.  Edward  Brush,  of  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company,  recently  g;ave  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee relative  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  American  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Company,  the  National  Lead  Company,  and  the 
United  Lead  Company.  The  testimony,  according  to  report,  was  to 
the  effect  that  these  companies  had  little,  if  any,  connection,  while  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  not  only  are  their  relations  most  intimate,  but 
that  their  united  efforts  exert  a  control  over  the  market  not  only  of 
pig  lead  and  manufactured  lead,  but  of  solder,  white  metals,  etc.,  which 
IS  almost  absolute.  Mr.  Brush  might  have  told  your  committee  of 
the  Hoyt  Metal  Company  and  of  the  Magnus  Metal  Company,  two 
other  tentacles  of  the  octopus.  He  might  also  have  related  how  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  has  in  recent  years  re- 
fused to  sell  certain  dealers  in  pig  lead  unless  they  pledged  themselves 
not  to  resell  such  pig  lead  to  certain  competitors  of  the  United  Lead 
Company  and  the  National  Lead  Company  who  were  then  refusing  to 
join  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  companies  in  a  pool  to  maintain 
the  price  of  said  manufactured  articles.  Prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  he  might  have  told 
you  that  the  independent  smelters  were  accustomed  to  sell  pig  lead, 
delivered  at  points  in  the  United  States  based  on  actual  cost  ox 
freight  from  smelters  located  in  Chicago,  111.,  Aurora,  111.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  Omaha,  Nebr.,  but  after  the  formation  the 
consumer  in  Chicago  had  to  pay  for  pig  lead  the  same  price  as  he 
who  bought  for  New  York  dehvery,  while  Philadelphia,  although  the 
freight  from  the  West  is  2  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  to  New 
York,  has  to  pay  for  trust-smelted  lead  2  cents  per  100  pounds  more. 
Contracts  made  by  the  trust  are  frequently  made    (when  it  suits 
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them  so  to  do)  for  shipments  from  the  West  within  thirty,  sixty,  or 
ninety  days  as  they  elect,  and  the  price  not  a  fixed  one,  but  to  be  that 
of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  on  day  of  ship- 
ment. You  can  understand  that  as  they  fix  the  price,  either  advanc- 
ing or  reducing  it  to  suit  their  peculiar  interests,  such  a  contract  is 
actually  a  process  in  the  milking  of  the  consuming  public,  to  whom 
they  sell,  the  other  a  milking  of  the  Idaho  miners,  of  whom  they  buy 
on  an  elastic  contract,  which  bases  the  buying  price  on  the  New  York 
market  price  of  lead,  less  freight  (?)  to  New  York  of  1 J  cents  per 
pound.  What  is  the  market  price  oi  lead  in  New  York?  It  is  the 
price  made  by  three  or  four  officials  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company,  who  meet  as  occasion  requires,  and  give  it  out  to 
the  New  York  Metal  Exchange.  Do  they  sell  lead  at  that  price  ?  If 
it  suits  them,  yes ;  but  frequently  it  has  been  the  case  that  the  price  is 
made  by  them  at  a  low  figure,  and  you  nor  I  nor  no  other  man  can, 
with  the  coin  of  the  realm  in  his  pocket,  induce  them  to  sell  any  lead 
at  their  price.  Why?  Because  they  are  then  taking  in  our  friends 
from  Idaho — ^taking  in  their  lead  at  the  market  price  which  they  have 
made  for  that  purpose.  How  was  the  common  stock  of  the  American 
Smelting  Company  sold  when  the  trust  was  formed?  Did  not  each 
subscriber  for  a  share  of  preferred  receive  a  share  of  common  as  a 
bonus?  Who  pays  the  freight  which  permits  the  bonus  to  sell  as  it 
recently  did  in  New  York,  at  $165  per  share?  The  common  people 
who  use  lead  in  solder  for  their  tin  dinner  cans,  for  the  roofing  on 
their  houses,  for  painting,  etc.,  etc. 

Very  respectfully,  James  E.  Pope. 

70HK  B.  WnmELD,  PTTEBLO,  COLO.,  COMPAEES  CANADIAN  AND 
AMEBIC  AN  :PEIC£S  OF  WHITE  LEAD. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  December  12^  1908, 
Ways  ani>  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  As  substantial  evidence  of  the  injustice  to  the  Ameri- 
am  people  of  the  present  duty  on  lead,  I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  resident  of  Canada  buys  his  white  lead  to 
beautify  and  preserve  his  house,  bam,  railroad  cars,  etc.,  at  4  cents 
per  pound — ^made  in  Germany — while  the  American  neighbor  just 
across  an  imaginary  line  is  compelled  to  pay  0  to  6J  cents  for  an 
inferior  quality  of  the  same  common  necessity.  AVhy  ? 
Very  sincerely, 

John  B.  Winfieu). 


LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

CEABLES  H.  MOEEIS,  DENVEE,   COLO.,  TJEGES  EETENTION  OF 
DUTY  ON  LEAD  AND  PLACING  OF  DUTY  ON  ZINC  OEE. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Decemher  17^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne,  Washington^  D,  C. 

Deab  Sir  :  As  resident  manager  and  in  the  name  of  the  three  large 
silver,  lead  and  zinc  mining  properties  located  in  Georgetown 
mining  district,  Clear  Creek  (S)iinty,  Colo.,  as  per  my  card  inclosed, 
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I  and  we  hereby  desire  to  enter  a  most  earnest  protest  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  reducing  tariflF  on  lead  and  continuing  to  admit  zinc  ores 
free.  If  this  is  done,  the  great  silver-lead  mining  industry  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  will,  in  our  estimation,  &come  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  in  connection  with  the  extreme  low  price  of  silver  will 
still  further  very  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  mine 
owners  and  still  more  thousands  of  working  miners  and  their  families, 
whose  interests,  I  trust  and  believe  you  and  your  committee  will  give 
due  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Chas.  H.  Morrts, 

Manager  Altvra  Mining  and  Milling  Company  and  Others. 


MACHINERY. 

HOir.  R.  WATNE  PARKER,  H.  C,  STTBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE  BINSSE 
MACHINE  COMPANY,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  P,  1908. 
Hon.  R.  Wayne  Parker,  M.  C, 

Waskington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  proposed  tariff  revision,  I  urge  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance  a  reduction  from  the  present  tariff  to  26 
per  cent,  or  perhaps  even  20  per  cent,  because : 

First.  The  existing  duty  is  unnecessarily  high,  and  one  of  25  per 
cent  would  cover  our  needs  amply. 

Second.  The  45  per  cent  duty,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
country,  has  worked  great  injury  to  our  interests  by  provoking  retal- 
iatory duties;  and  further  injury  is  in  sight  by  additional  increases 
in  France  and  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  has  always  led  in  machinery  products.  In  every 
branch  of  this  industry  American  machinery  is  the  standard  through- 
out the  world.  The  exceptions  are  so  few  that  they  merely  emphasize 
the  rule.  Therefore,  all  we  require  is  duty  enough  to  onset  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  labor,  and  for  this  25  per  cent  is  ample. 

The  importance  of  the  foreign  trade  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  it  saved  at  least  75  per  cent  of  our  machinery  manufacturers 
from  bankruptcy  during  the  panic  period  following  the  year  1893. 

We  could  have  a  large  part  of  the  machinery  trade  of  the  world 
were  it  not  for  hostile  tariffs. 

Between  1803  and  1900  the  United  States  sold  machinery  amount- 
ing to  many  millions  to  Europe.  The  merit  of  our  product  was 
quickly  noticed  in  Germany  where  the  machine-tool  builders  at  once 
began  to  copy  our  designs  and  methods.  This  led  to  a  great  develop- 
ment in  the  German  machine-tool  trade.  Germany  now  has  the  most 
energetic  machinery  houses  in  the  world,  covering  every  country  with 
their  salesmen  and  branch  offices. 

About  1901  the  German  machinery  manufacturers  petitioned  for  an 
increase  of  duties.  This  was  granted,  and  to-day  the  German  ex- 
ports of  machinery  have  grown  to  great  importance,  and  they  have 
taken  from  us  business  which  should  be  ours.     In  Canada,  which 
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should  be  an  excellent  field  for  American  industry,  our  export  trade 
has  been  almost  wiped  out  bj;  a  retaliatory  duty. 

A  general  increase  of  foreign  tariffs  to  25  per  cent  would  destroy 
the  export  of  American  machinery  to  Europe  as  it  has  practically 
destroyed  our  Canadian  trade.  In  keeping  our  tariff  at  45  per  cent 
we  are  giving  our  commercial  opponents  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
ment for  a  tariff  against  our  products.  We  can  not  consistently  ap- 
peal against  a  German  or  a  French  tariff  when  our  own  is  about  three 
times  theirs. 

It  is  possible  that  this  proposed  reduction  may  not  please  a  very 
small  minority  (about  5  per  cent)  of  our  manufacturers  of  machinery, 
as  it  is  understood  by  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject 
that  the  tariff  of  45  per  cent  was  created,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting American  manufacturers  in  general,  but  with  the  mtention  of 
f)reventing  the  reimportation  of  American  machinery  by  a  very  few 
arge  companies  which,  although  they  are  seemingly  competitors,  are, 
in  fact,  banded  together  as  to  prices.  By  this  arrangement  and  by 
means  of  the  tariff  they  can  and  do  exact  a  profit  from  our  citizens  of 
about  30  per  cent  over  what  they  sell  their  goods  for  in  competition 
in  Europe.  The  tariff  prevents  their  product  sold,  in  Europe  from 
being  reimported  into  the  United  States. 

Anyone  who  will  study  carefully  and  without  prejudice  the  United 
States  customs  requirements  for  the  reimportation  of  American  ma- 
chinery will  fold  the  strongest  evidence  that  this  is  so. 

I  advocate  strongly  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate,  and  also  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  experts  to  draw  up  a  scientifically 
made  tariff,  one  that  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
honest  manufacturer. 

Yours,  very  respectfully. 

The  Binsse  Machine  Co., 
Henry  P.  Binsse,  President. 


MACHINE  TOOLS. 

THE  WAENEB  &  SWASEY  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  BECOK- 
MEND  A  EEDTTCTION  IN  DUTY  ON  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

• 
CiiEVELAND,  Ohio,  December  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  manufacturers  throughout  the  country  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  work  that  vour  committee  is  doing  just  at 
this  time,  and  while  we  are  presuming  that  most  of  the  letters  you 
receive  strongly  advise  high  tariff,  it  is  our  pleasure  as  manufacturers 
of  machine  tools  to  state  that  the  facilities  tor  manufacturing  in  this 
country  are  so  fully  developed  that  we  feel  it  would  be  greatly  to  our 
advantage  to  have  the  tarifi  on  machinery  and  machine  tools  reduced, 
for  by  tnat  means  a  strong  argument  would  be  in  the  hands  of  our 
Government  against  the  raising  of  tariffs  in  foreign  countries. 

Just  now  we  are  threatened  with  threats  for  higher  tariff  on  ma- 
diines  sent  to  France,  and  probably  similar  changes  will  be  made  in 
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German  tariflFs  in  the  very  near  future.  We  strongly  favor  reci- 
procity along  these  lines  and  do  not  fear  competition.  We  are  in 
favor  of  a  minimum  tariff  being  established  witn  countries  that  will 
favor  us.  The  tariff  for  this  purpose  might  be  reduced  to  30  per 
cent,  or  even  25  per  cent,  and  we  feel  that  the  American  manufac- 
turers would  then  receive  protection  enough.  In  fact,  our  high  tariff 
of  46  per  cent  is  absolutely  prohibitory,  and  therefore  our  Government 
receives  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  revenue  from  this  source. 

We  realize  the  importance  of  the  work  you  are  doing  and  the  great 
amount  of  labor  incident  thereto,  but,  trusting  that  you  welcome 
suggestions  from  others,  we  have  been  bold  enough  to  write  you  this 
letter. 

Very  respectfully.  The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co., 

W.  R.  Warner,  President 


BEPEESENTATIVES   OF  THE  MACHINE-TOOL  INDUSTRY  FAVOE 
EEDUOTION  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  FOREIGN  RECIPROCITY. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nooemher  30^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  • 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  We,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  machine- 
tool  industry  of  the  United  States,  voicing  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  machine-tool  manufacturers  generally,  respectfully 
petition  your  committee  that  in  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariJf 
full  consideration  be  given  to  the  protection  of  our  foreign  trade. 

And  inasmuch  as  an  average  or  30  per  cent  of  our  output  is  sold  to 
foreign  countries,  some  of  which  have  been  continuously  raising  their 
tarin  against  us,  and  to-day  threaten  such  a  further  advance  as  will 
be  practically  prohibitive  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  proposed  French 
tariff  advance),  therefore  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as 
favoring  a  reduction  in  the  present  domestic  tariff  on  our  product 
(machine  tools)  wherever  such  reduction  will  secure  for  us  a  corre- 
sponding consideration  in  the  tariffs  levied  against  American  machine 
tools  by  foreign  countries. 

And  to  this  end  we  request  that  the  present  tariff  of  46  per  cent  be 
maintained  as  a  maximum  tariff,  and  that  a  minimum  tariff  of  30 
ytv  cent  be  established  with  which  we  may  favor  such  foreign  coun- 
tries as  in  return  may  favor  us  in  their  tariff  schedules. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Automatic  Machine  Co., 
Norman  Leed, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  CANNON,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  FBOM  THE  BOCE- 
FOBD  DBILLINO  liAGHINE  COMPANY. 

RocKFOBD,  lUi.,  December  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon, 

'Washington^  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir  :  In  view  of  the  coming  tariff  revision  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  interest  yourself  on  behalf 
of  Illinois  manufacturers  of  machine  tools.  * 
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A  committee  from  our  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associa- 
tion waited  on  Secretary  Eoot,  also  had  a  meeting  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  concerning  the  question  of  tariff  on  machine  tools. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
product  of  American-made  machine  tools  is  exported  into  the  French 
and  other  European  markets.  We  understana  that  the  French  and 
German  governments  are  contemplating  a  raise  in  the  tariff,  discrimi- 
nating against  American-made  machine  tools.  So  far  as  we  are 
personally  concerned,  we  would  as  soon  as  not  see  the  tariff  abolished 
on  machine  tools  as  the  prospect  of  competition  from  foreign  makers 
of  machine  tools  in  this  market  is  small.  However,  to  give  the 
State  Department  an  opportunity  for  negotiation  with  foreign 
governments  on  the  tariff  question,  we  believe  we  would  favor  a 
maximum  and  minimum  tariff  on  machine  tools,  and  would  suggest 
as  a  maximum  the  present  tariff  of  46  per  cent,  and  as  a  minimum 
15  or  20  per  cent. 

Should  you  have  any  opportunity  to  help  this  cause  along  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  your  enort. 
We  are,  yours,  very  truly, 

EocKFORD  Drilling  Machine  Co., 
S.  H,  Reck,  Secretary, 


AIEXAHDEB  LTJCHABS,  NEW  YOEE  CITT,  FILES  BBIEF  BELATIVE 
TO  MACHINE-TOOL  INDTJSTEY. 

New  York,  December  19^  1908. 
Hon-  Serbno  E.  Paynu, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Foraker  we  mail  you 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  him  in  response  to  inquiries  which 
he  made  regarding  conditions  in  the  machine-tool  and  allied  indus- 
tries, which  he  seems  to  think  would  be  of  suflScient  value  to  incor- 
porate in  the  report  of  the  hearings  of  your  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Industrial  Press, 
AiiEX.  LucHARS,  President. 


New  York,  December  12^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Deak  Sir:  In  order  to  answer  intelligently  the  inquiries  in  your 
letter  of  the  9th,  allow  us  first  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  different 
methods  of  producing  machine  tools  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  machine-tool  industry  has  reached  a  higher  state  of  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country,  and  certain 
kinds  of  tools  which  require  a  considerable  number  of  parts  and,  con- 
sequently, a  large  amount  of  labor  to  produce  are  now  turned  out  in 
large  lots  on  what  we  call  a  manufacturing  basis — that  is,  the  va- 
rious parts  are  accurately  made  and  finished  in  quantities  and  after- 
wards assembled.    These  methods  and  the  use  of  ingenious  cost-sav- 
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ing  appliances,  together  with  the  greater  skill  and  productiveness  of 
American  workmen,  have  so  rednced  the  cost  of  tools  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  our.  manufacturers  are  able  to  sell  them  abroad  in  competi- 
tion with  Enfflish  and  German  machines,  which  until  recently  have 
been  producea  in  small  lots  only.  American  manufacturers  of  such 
tools  would  be  but  slightly  affected  by  any  reduction  in  our  tariff,  and 
would  be  sufficiently  protected  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  or  less. 
Very  heavy  tools,  which  are  made  largelv  of  cast  iron  and  on  which 
there  is  comparatively  little  machine  work,  need  more  protection,  but 
nothing  like  the  present  amount.  Some  of  our  manufacturers  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  duty  on  their  product 
if  we  have  free  raw  material  and  if  the  foreign  tariffs  on  their  prod- 
ucts are  kept  down,  but  this  is  not  our  opinion.  There  are  many 
cheap  and  cumbersome  machines  made  by  English,  German,  and  other 
European  manufacturers  which  could  hardly  be  sold  in  this  country 
at  any  price;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  our  best  tools  are  now 
accurately  copied  by  foreign  makers,  and,  unless  our  manufacturers 
were  protected  to  some  extent,  could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  prices 
which  would  completely  demoralize  the  American  machine-tool  in- 
dustry. Progressive  foreign  manufacturers  who  have  recognized  the 
advantage  of  American  methods  are  rapidly  adopting  them  in  their 
works,  and  all  they  really  need  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  our 
own  manufacturers  anywhere  is  a  wider  market,  which  will  enable 
them  to  produce  in  larger  quantities. 

We  can  say,  in  response  to  your  inquiry,  that  the  present  tariff  has 
not  increased  the  price  of  machine  tools  to  the  American  consumer, 
nor  has  it  repressed  the  development  of  such  manufactures.  For 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  American  machine  tools  have  been  sold  all  over 
Europe,  in  competition  with  foreign  makes,  at  virtually  the  same 

E rices  as  in  this  country,  and  our  export  trade  increased  up  to  1907. 
)uring  that  year,  although  we  had  then  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of 
foreign  imitations,  most  of  our  leading  machine-tool  builders  were 
from  six  months  to  a  year  behind  in  their  deliveries.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  machine-tool  industry  has  never  been  so  great  as  during 
the  period  above  referred  to,  and  within  that  time  the  number  ot 
manufacturers  and  the  output  increased  three  or  four  fold.  The 
steady  and  rapid  development  of  this  industry  naturally  resulted  in 
stronger  competition  among  our  manufacturers  and  in  remarkable 
development  in  the  capacity  of  our  machine  tools.  No  sooner  did  one 
manufacturer  place  an  improved  machine  on  the  market  than  his  com- 
petitor set  to  work  to  better  it,  and  often  produced  one  at  the  same 
price  which  would  turn  out  more  work  at  less  cost.  The  automatic 
screw  machine  is  a  type  of  such  tools,  and  is  of  distinctly  American 
origin.  One  of  these  machines  easily  turns  out  from  five  to  twenty 
times  the  product  of  an  ordinary  engine  lathe  at  a  cost  for  direct 
labor  attendance  in  some  cases  of  less  than  one-tenth  that  of  the  latter. 
Many  other  machines  of  the  screw-machine  type  have  been  perfected 
which  have  completely  revolutionized  the  manufacture  of  small  parts, 
effecting  savings  fully  as  ^eat  as  that  mentioned  above. 

Referring  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  relative  cost  of  labor  in 
our  industry  in  "Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  information  obtained 
by  one  of  our  editors,  who  spent  last  summer  in  Europe  making  a 
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personal  investigation  of  conditions  in  our  industry,  shows  that  the 
wages  paid  to  foreign  workmen  vary  materially.  We  give  below  the 
average  rates  of  wages,  in  cents  per  hour,  paid  in  European  countries 
which  are  the  most  active  in  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools  and  in 
the  United  States: 


Rates  of  wages  in  cents  per  hour. 


Italy. 

Switzerland- 
Germany: 

MonJeh. 

Saxony  and  the  Bbine  Valley. 

Berlin. 

Magdeburg. 
Great  Britain 
yranee". 
United  States: 

New  York  Oity. 

Philaddphia 

Provldeoce.  R.  I.* 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


•Machine-tool  industry  still  in  its  infancy. 

^On  piecework  these  rates  may  be  increased  30  to  40  per  cent. 

During  the  dull  times  of  1893-1896  and  1903-4,  when  business  in 
these  lines  was  almost  at  a  standstill  here,  their  foreign  trade  was  a 
life-saver  to  many  of  our  manufacturers,  some  of  whom  sold  as  much 
as  75  per  cent  of  their  output  abroad ;  and  while  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  repeat  that  experience  on  account  of  the  progress  made  by 
rorei^  machine  builders,  we  shall  continue  to  sell  certain  types  of 
machmes,  and  small  tools  as  well,  provided  we  are  not  shut  out  of 
foreign  markets  by  increased  tariffs,  such  as  the  French  now  propose. 
For  this  reason  our  manufacturers  generally  favor  free  trade  in  raw 
materials  and  a  reduced  tariff  on  machinery,  with  maximum  and 
minimum  rates,  which  will  enable  us  to  develop  reciprocal  relations 
with  foreign  countries  that  care  to  enter  into  them. 

As  all  machinery  is  built  on  machine  tools,  this  industry  may  fairly 
be  called  a  basic  one,  and  any  policy  which  restricts  its  development 
will  react  on  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation,  just  as  a  policy  which 
fosters  its  extension  into  foreign  fields  will  help  our  manufacturers 
generally;  for  while  the  United  States  will  always  be  the  greatest 
market  for  our  machine  tools  the  cultivation  of  foreign  trade  should 
always  continue  to  be  of  vital  importance,  and  the  nearer  we  can 
approach  to  a  free-trade  basis  without  sacrificing  our  home  market 
tne  sooner  will  we  be  able  to  include  the  world  as  our  field.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  skill  and  resourcefulness  of  American  mechanics 
hesitates  to  trust  them  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  tho8e  of  any 
other  country.  The  European  trade  which  we  have  commanded,  in 
spite  of  the  great  difference  in  wages,  proves  this. 
Yoursj  very  truly, 

The  Ikdlstrial  Press, 
AxEx.  LuciiARS,  President. 
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THE  BUILABD  MACHINE  TOOL  GOAFANT,  BEIDGEFOBT,  CONK., 
WEITES  BELATIVE  TO  BETAUATOBY  FOBEIGN  TABEFFS. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Decemher  16^  1908, 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  There  is,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  a  movement  of 
considerable  volume  on  foot  among  all  builders  of  machine  tools 
looking  toward  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  that  particular  product. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  fully,  and  beg 
to  state  that  in  our  opinion  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  decidedly  excessive  and  has  in  the  past  worked  us  more  harm  than 
good  because  of  the  retaliatory  measures  which  have  been  directed 
at  the  American  exporters  by  foreign  governments. 

Our  foreign  business  has  been  practically  30  per  cent  of  our  total 
volume,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  above  retaliatory  tariffs  it  would 
have  been,  in  our  opinion,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  a  greater  total. 

Our  sales  to  France,  one  of  our  best  customers  heretoiore,  are  now 
threatened  with  a  material  reduction,  ow-ing  to  the  added  handicap 
in  the  proposed  French  increase  in  duty  on  American  machinery, 
which  increase  is  admittedly  a  slap  at  our  own  duty  of  45  per  cent 
on  all  classes  of  machinery,  which  directly  affects  the  exportation 
of  French  automobiles.  If  the  present  duty  is  maintained  we  fear 
the  eventual  discontinuance  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  trust,  therefore, 
that  material  reductions  will  be  made. 

The  position  which  American  machine  tool  builders  hold  to-day  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  is  solely  one  of  superiority  in  design  and 
workmanship,  and  it  is  our  earnest  belief  that  should  the  tariff  on 
our  particular  line,  viz,  boring  and  turning  mills,  be  entirely  wiped 
out  that  we  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear  in  the  way  of 
foreign  competition  in  this  country.  This  may  not,  however,  apply 
to  all  lines  of  machinery  or  all  lines  of  metal  manufacture. 

We  also  believe  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  tariffs 
which  have  already  been  enacted  by  foreign  countries  that  there 
should  be  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  wnich  would  form  a  basis 
for  reciprocal  arrangements.  A  minimum  of  10  per  cent  we  believe 
to  be  suflScient  to  thoroughly  protect  all  lines  of  machine  tools,  and 
that  the  maximum  should  not  exceed  25  to  30  per  cent,  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  to  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  tariffs  by  reciprocal  measures  already  directed  against 
our  product  in  foreign  countries. 

Trusting  that  you  will  consider  this  a  full  and  careful  exposition 
of  our  position  in  this  matter,  and  that  you  will  submit  our  views  in 
due  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
we  beg  to  remain, 

Respectfully,  The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co., 

T.  H.  Bullard,  Vice-President. 

(Letters  similar  to  the  above  were  received  from  the  following: 
The  Acme  Machine  Companv,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Builders'  Iron  Foun- 
dry, Providence,  R.  I.;  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  The  Cleveland  Twist  Tool  Company.) 
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MICA. 

A.  0.  SCHOONHAEEB,  NEW  YOBE  CITY,  THINES  PBESENT  TABEET 
ON  MICA  SHOTTID  BE  BEDTJCED. 

New  York,  December  17^  1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  an  importer  of  both  Canadian  amber  mica  and 
India  white  mica ;  I  am  also  a  dealer  in  white  mica  mined  in  New 
Hampshire  and  North  Carolina.  I  am  not  interested,  either  directly 
orinairectly,  in  any  mines  in  Canada,  India,  or  in  this  country,  simply 
acting  as  a  merchant,  buying  and  selling. 

My  business  is  principally  with  the  electrical  trade;  I  find  that  this 
trade  requires  mica  with  certain  qualities  which  are  found  more 
largely  in  the  white  India  and  the  Canadian  amber  mica,  and, 
naturally,  prefer  these  micas,  and  will,  sCs  a  rule,  pay  higher  prices  for 
these  micas  in  preference  to  the  domestic  mica. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  dut^  on  all  mica  imported 
into  the  States,  either  from  India  or  from  Canada.  I  admit  that 
amber  mica  is  not  found,  except  in  very  small  quantities,  in  the  States, 
and  that  we  must  depend  upon  Canada  for  this  mica ;  but  even  if  it 
were  necessary  for  tne  electrical  manufacturers  to  have  amber  mica 
for  their  use,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  it  in  free  of  duty, 
as  there  is  considerable  mica  mined  in  Canada  of  a  very  light  color. 
This  is  called  amber,  but  it  would  pass  as  white  mica,  and  come  into 
competition  with  our  domestic  mica;  then  there  would  be  constant 
difficulties  to  the  customs  in  deciding  which  was  amber  and  which 
white  mica,  causing  constant  disputes  over  this  question.  There 
would  also  be  the  danger  of  mica  snipped  from  India  to  Canada  and 
brought  into  this  country  free  of  duty ;  so  I  ask  that  a  duty  be  laid 
on  all  Canadian  mica,  either  white  or  amber.  If  duty  should  be  re- 
moved from  amber  mica,  then  I  think  that  all  mica,  no  matter  what 
its  color  or  its  source,  should  be  entered  free — there  should  be  no 
discrimination. 

I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  India  mica  should  be  subject 
to  a  duty.    I  wfll  pass  over  that. 

As  stated  above,  I  think  that  a  duty  should  be  laid  on  all  mica  im- 
ported into  the  States,  but  I  think  that  it  should  be  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  present  tariff;  I  believe  in  a  specific  duty  on  mica,  omitting 
the  present  ad  valorem  duty.  This  latter  is  a  source  of  disputes,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  establish  a  market  value,  as  the  price  of  mica  depends 
upon  its  size.  So  I  think  that  the  specific  duty  should  vary  as  the 
^ize;  the  larger  sheets  of  mica,  being  the  more  expensive,  should  bear 
the  higher  rate. 

I  would  suggest  the  following :  On  all  uncut  mica — ^that  is,  mica 
in  irregular  shapes,  whether  it  is  thumb  trimmed,  knife  trimmed,  or 
?ickle  trimmed  (terms  that  are  known  to  the  trade) ,  but  that  is  not 
cut  to  any  exact  size — ^if  it  will  cut  6  to  12  square  inches,  5  cents  per 
pound;  ir  it  will  cut  11  to  15  square  inches,  10  cents  per  pound;  if  it 
^  cut  16  to  26  square  inches,  15  cents  per  pound ;  if  it  will  cut  26 
to  B5  square  inches,  20  cents  per  pound ;  it  it  will  cut  36  square  inches 
and  over,  25  cents  per  pound. 
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The  above  would  be  about  what  the  present  ad  valorem  duties  are 
and  would  mean  a  reduction  of  about  6  cents  per  pound,  the  preswit 
specific  dutjr. 

On  all  mica  that  may  be  cut  to  any  exact  size — ^by  exact  size  I 
mean  a  definite  size,  such  as  2  by  3  inches,  2jV  by  3^  inches,  etc.,  in 
which  all  the  sides  are  cut  at  right  angles  to  each  other — on  all  mica 
that  may  be  cut  in  rectangular  form,  having  special  reference  to 
mica  known  in  the  trade  as  "square-trimmed  mica,"  on  any  mica  that 
is  cut  or  stamped  to  any  pattern  or  to  washer  or  disk  form,  if  it  will 
measure  6  to  10  square  inches  or  under,  7^  cents  per  pound;  11  to  15 
square  inches,  15  cents  per  pound;  16  to  25  square  inches,  22^  cents 
per  pound;  26  to  35  square  inches,  30  cents  per  pound;  36  square 
inches  and  over,  40  cents  per  pound. 

On  mica  films  or  splittmgs,  the  same  duty  as  on  cut  mica. 

On  powdered  mica,  3  cents  per  pound. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  O.  ScHOONMAKER,  Importer. 


C.  W.  BVBLESON  &  SON,  FLTJMTBEE,  IT.  C,  WISHES  FBESENT  DUTY 
ON  mCA  BETAINED. 

Plumtreb,  N.  C.,  December  10^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  write  to  say  that  if  the  tariff  is  lowered  or  taken 
off  of  mica  great  harm  will  be  done  the  poor  class  of  people  in  west- 
em  North  Carolina  and  other  southern  sections  that  produce  mica. 

We  trust  you  will  use  your  influence  to  have  the  tariff  on  mica 
retained  at  its  present  mark. 

In  most  cases  the  producers  of  mica  are  of  the  poorer  class,  while 
those  consuming  it  are  in  most  cases  the  money  class,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  trust  the  tariff  may  be  retained. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  W.  Burleson  &  Son. 


NICKEL  ALARM  CLOCKS. 

Chicago,  December  9^  1908, 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  : 
******* 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  all  clocks,  but  on  some 
makes ;  for  instance,  on  nickel  alarm  clocks,  which  are  bought  by  the 
laboring  people,  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  as  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  between  foreign  countries  and  here  does  not  amount 
to  the  duty  of  40  per  cent,  which  this  article  is  paying  now,  where 
the  cost  for  metal  and  machinery  is  equal.  Even  foreign  manufac- 
turers areusing  now  machinery  made  in  the  United  States. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  further  information,  we  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  Extehl  &  Co. 
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PIG  IRON. 

THE  OSEOOH  ISON  AITD  STEEL  COMPANY,  FOBTLAND,  OREG.,  AD- 
VOCATES EEDTJCTION  OF  DTTTY  ON  FIG  IBON. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  December  8, 1908. 
Wats  and  II^Ikans  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  respectfully  to  call  to  your  attention  some 
particulars  regarding  me  tariff  on  pig  iron. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  cast-iron  pipe  in  our  foundry  at  Oswego, 
dose  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  by  reason  of  the  high  tariff  of  $4  per 
ton  on  pig  iron  from  abroad  we  have  to  close  down  our  founary 
from  time  to  time.  For  example,  we  have  not  operated  our  pipe 
foundry  since  November,  1907,  and  are  not  operating  it  now. 

We  believe  that  were  the  tariff  on  pig  iron  cut  in  two  that  a  very 
large  development  would  take  place  on  this  Pacific  coast.  It  seems 
more  logical  for  the  best  interests  of  this  country  that  the  tariff  on 
what  may  be  called  the  "  raw  material "  should  be  cut  down  rather 
than  cut  the  tariff  on  the  manufactured  material,  such  as  steel  beams, 
etc  Were  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material  cut  in  two,  this  coast  would 
be  enabled  to  purchase  pig  iron  from  Europe  and  China,  from  which 
latter  source  we  are  now  beginning  to  receive  some,  so  that  large 
manufacturing  establishments  could  be  operated  and  employment 

even  to  American  workmen  in  same.  But  if  a  cut  is  made  on  steel 
ams  and  other  manufactured  goods  and  no  cut  made  on  the  tariff 
on  pig  iron,  it  simply  means,  as  far  as  this  coast  is  concerned,  that 
the  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  commodities  will  be  placed  at  a 
greater  disadvantage  than  ever  when  competing  with  foreign  manu- 
nictured  ^oods;  and  not  only  with  foreign  manufactured  articles, 
but  with  domestic  eastern  manufactured  articles  also. 
We  trust  that  you  may  see  your  way  to  help  us  in  this  respect. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  further  information  that  you 
may  desire. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Oregon  Iron  and  Steel  Co., 

A.  S.  Pattullo,  Secretary. 


THE  EMFIBE  STEEL  AND  IKON  COMFANY,  CATASATTOTTA,  FA., 
WRITES  RELATIVE  TO  IRON  ORE  AND  FIG  IRON. 

Catasauqua,  Pa.,  Decemher  19, 1908. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

'Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Understanding  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Butler, 
jr.,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  to  represent  the  makers  of  pig  iron, 
both  East  and  West,  before  your  committee,  I  have  up  to  this  time 
refrained  frcmi  approaching  you  direct,  although  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  present  at  the  hearmg  in  Washington  on  the  27th  ultimo, 
when  Mr.  Butler  informed  you  that  he  proposed  to  present  a  brief 
for  your  consideration,  embodying  the  facts  as  seen  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  the  pig-iron  producer  relative  to  the  duty  on  pig  iron  and 
iron  ore  at  this  time. 

I  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  brief,  which 
will  doubtless  clearly  outline  to  your  good  selves  our  position  in  the 
premises,  but  can  not  allow  the  recent  communications  on  this  subject 
you  have  received  from  other  sources  to  pass  by  without  comment  on 
my  part,  for  the  statements  made,  if  the  reports  shown  by  the  trade 
papers  are  correct,  are  so  misleading,  from  our  way  of  thinking,  that 
1  feel  compelled  to  encroach  on  your  good  nature  by  giving  you  my 
views  in  answer  thereto. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  touch  on  the  statement  made  by  Messrs.  Colne 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  claim  that  the  present  duty  of  $4  per  ton 
should  be  either  considerably  lowered  or  entirely  abrogated  on  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  "  silicon  iron,"  claiming  that  it  is  practically 
unprocurable  in  this  country,  the  product  being  confined  principally 
in  the  hands  of  one  house,  and  that  with  the  duty  out  of  the  way  a 
supply  sufficient  for  their  needs  could  readily  be  secured  from  Eng- 
land at  a  lower  price  than  the  American  quality,  even  after  the  addi- 
tion of  freight  charges. 

Whilst  the  latter  fact  is  admitted,  I  am  obliged  to  disagree  with 
their  statement  as  to  the  manufacture  of  the  pr(Suct  in  America,  for 
the  metal  is  nothing  more  than  ordinary  iron,  known  in  the  trade  as 
"  low  phosphorus  pig  iron,"  and  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from 
iron  used  in  our  open-hearth  acid  furnaces  excepting  in  the  matter  of 
silicon,  which  is  an  element  that  is  controlled  entirely  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace, and  can  be  made  high  or  low  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
trade. 

The  average  requirements  in  silicon  are  from  1  per  cent  to  2  per 
cent,  but  we  have  contracts  on  our  books  now  callmg  for  the  same 
iron  running  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  in  silicon,  which  percent- 
age is  sufficiently  high  for  the  so-called  "  tropenas  converter,"  a  sys- 
tem of  melting  used  by  Colne  &  Co.,  and  which  I  understand  requires 
iron  with  silicon  from  2.25  per  cent  upward. 

As  to  one  house  controlling  this  low  phosphorous  iron,  I  have  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  10  concerns  having  made  it  for  many  years  past, 
and  the  company  I  represent  has  made  a  specialty  of  this  metal  since 
1885;  but  although  we  own  and  operate  8  blast  furnaces,  not  more 
than  1  of  them  has  been  continuously  in  operation  on  this  particular 
metal,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  trade  to  require  a  sufficient  amount 
to  warrant  our  increasing  the  output. 

If  the  present  duty  of  $4  is  to  tie  reduced  more  than  a  maximum  of 
25  per  cent  the  industry  will  be  killed,  and  not  only  does  this  state- 
ment apply  to  the  so-called  "  silicon  iron,"  but  in  spite  of  what  others 
have  said  on  the  subject,  it  will  put  out  of  business  practically  every 
eastern  furnace,  for  English  iron  could  very  profitably  be  brought  in 
here  practically  all  the  time  were  it  not  for  the  duty,  although,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  a  moderate  reduction  can  be  made  without  dam- 
aging effect  on  the  American  producer. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Butler,  under  date  of  November  28,  I  stated 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  party's  pledges  a  revision  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  was  surely  necessary,  and  that  I  saw  no  reason  for  cutting 
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out  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  and  iron  ores,  if  each  commodity 
throuhgout  the  entire  line  was  to  be  fairly  dealt  with  regardless  of 
selfish  or  personal  interests,  nor  could  I,  on  the  other  hand,  see  why 
iron  ore  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  as  suggested  by  some  of  my 
colleagues. 

As  to  pig  iron^  I  felt  in  the  beginning  that  a  25  per  cent  reduction 
could  be  made  without  any  harm  to  the  producer,  either  East  or  West, 
but  after  going  considerably  deeper  into  the  question  I  now  think 
25  pr  cent  would  perhaps  be  more  than  the  industry  as  a  whole 
could  stand  at  this  time,  and  therefore  recommend  not  over  10  per 
cent,  or,  say,  40  cents  a  ton,  thereby  fixing  the  new  schedule  at  $3.60. 

For  iron  ore,  2  tojus  of  which  are  required  for  a  ton  of  pig,  I  sug- 

rlO  cents  per  ton,  or  30  cents,  instead  of  40  cents,  as  provided  in 
Dingley  tariff. 

It  is  of  course  easy  to  see  why  some  of  my  near-by  competitors, 
whose  investments  in  iron-ore  properties  are  altogether  in  Cuba, 
whilst  urging  the  retention  of  the  duty  on  finished  products  of  iron 
and  steel,  favor  free  ore,  but  having  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
spent  a  half  a  million  dollars  in  the  development  of  iron  ore  prop- 
erties in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  thereby  aiding  American  labor  to 
a  greater  extent  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  we  resorted  to 
Cuoa  for  our  needs,  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  fair  to  make  ore  free 
at  one  stroke,  preferring  a  gradual  reduction  in  all  these  products 
over  a  series  of  years,  otherwise  labor  will  be  severely  dealt  with 
before  our  business  can  be  made  to  compete  with  the  foreign  situation. 

The  next  quotations  I  refer  to  are  those  of  Mr.  Frank  Samuel  and 
Major  Ennis,  of  Philadelphia,  neither  of  them  producers,  but  both 
importers,  and  apparently  looking  entirely  at  the  mercantile  end, 
for  their  branch  of  the  industry  would  certainly  be  benefited  by  any- 
thing that  you  can  do  to  enable  them  to  import  foreign  material  at 
a  mice  that  will  undersell  the  American  manufacture  at  home. 

These  remarks  are  certainly  not  intended  to  reflect  any  selfish 
interest  or  throw  discredit  anywhere,  but  they  are  made  by  one  who 
has  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  attempting  to  build  up 
a  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  warrant  a  fair  return  to  the  investor, 
but  which,  since  the  formation  of  the  company  (the  Empire  Com- 
pany) some  ten  years  ago,  has  not  enabled  me  to  pay  more  than  an 
average  of,  say,  6  per  cent  to  those  who  put  in  their  money  at  the 
start,  and  in  making  this  statement  I  feel  that  only  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  business  has  enabled  us  to  make  any  returns,  and  that  a 
reduction  of  over  $1  on  pig  iron  at  this  time  would  force  us  to  close 
down  every  plant  we  control  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  conclusion,  you  will  please  understand  that  our  business  is 
purely  that  of  the  mining  of  iron  ore  and  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
our  maximum  capacity  of  pig  being  approximately  26,000  tons 
monthly,  all  of  which  is  sold  in  tne  open  market  before  going  through 
any  further  stages  of  refinement. 

This  is  the  situation  as  seen  from  our  standpoint,  and  apologizing 
for  having  encroached  on  your  time  to  any  such  degree,  I  am. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Leonard  Peckitt,  President. 

ei318— TABiTP— No.  41—08—^7 
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NELSON  LYON,  OF  TABBTTOWN,  N.  T.,  FILES  STTPFLEHENTAL 
BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  FBEE  PIG  IBON. 

Tarrttown,  N.  Y.,  December  16, 1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  My  supplemental  brief  with  statements,  produc- 
tions, i)rices,  and  arguments  apply  to  pig  iron  and  their  associate 
industries.  I  ask  for  free  pig  iron.  I  also  ask  for  free  raw  material 
in  the  coarser  products  of  iron  and  wire.  I  thank  you  for  the  cour- 
tesies extended  to  me  in  my  former  hearing  before  your  honorable 
committee,  and  was  greatly  pleased  at  your  desite  to  get  at  the  real 
facts  necessary  for  an  equitable  revision  of  our  tariff. 

In  reply  to  your  requests  I  herewith  file  various  memorandums  of 
the  productions  of  pig  iron ;  extending  back  to  1890  down  to  date ; 
also  the  average  yearly  prices  for  earlier  years;  and  for  many  of  the 
later  years  I  have  obtained  monthly  productions  and  monthly  prices. 
I  have  also  been  able  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Iron  Age,  to 
corresponds  with  our  No.  2  southern  coke.  American  and  Scotch 
prices  are  filed  side  by  side  with  each  other.  The  Scotch  prices  are 
for  every  other  month  from  1896  down  to  and  including  1907.  These 
prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Glasgow.  To  compete  with  American  prices,  $2  per 
ton  for  transportation  will  have  to  be  added  to  make  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
New  York.  j3y  comparing  them  with  prices  here,  you  will  see  at  a 
glance  they  would  not  prevent  our  producers  getting  a  "  fair  profit  " 
on  their  production. 

Have  also  filed  prices  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  for  vears  of  1904, 
1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908;  also  Lake  ore  shipments  for  1906,  1907, 
and  1908. 

You  will  find  the  prices  of  Lake  ore  shipments  average  75  per  cent 
higher  in  1908,  dunng  the  depression,  than  during  the  depression 
in  1904.    The  CTip  of  me  trust  is  again  disclosed  in  the  ore  prices. 

I  have  also  filed  prices  of  pig  iron  during  the  years  of  depression 
1904  and  1908,  and  wish  you  to  compare  them  closely.  In  the  jear 
1904  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  were  in  open  competition 
in  pig  iron.  During  1908,  after  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
absorbed  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  prices  were  33  per 
cent  higher  during  the  depression.  This  shows  just  how  they  rob  the 
people,  and  will  continue  to  do  it  as  long  as  there  is  a  tariff  to  protect 
them  in  it.  (See  further  remarks  on  pig-iron  sheets  showing  pro- 
duction and  prices.) 

I  also  file  production  and  prices  of  wire  nails  since  1896  down  to 
1908. 

The  first  calendar  year  under  the  Dingley  tariff  was  1898,  and  the 
price  of  wire  nails  at  Pittsburg  in  February,  1898,  was  $1.45,  and 
they  did  not  sell  again  for  that  price  during  the  year,  and  closed  the 
year  at  $1.27  per  100  pounds. 

The  Ajnerican  Steel  and  Wire  Company  and  their  combinations, 
the  largest  trust  previous  to  the  National  Steel  Company,  was  formed 
the  latter  part  of  1898.  Thej  were  powerful  enough  to  control  the 
output  of  wire  rods,  wire  nails,  wire,  steel  beams,  and  rails. 

During  the  year  1899  they  advanced  the  price  of  wire  from  $1.27 
in  December,  1898,  to  $2.95  m  December,  1899,  and  to  $3.20  in  Janu- 
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ary,  1900,  an  advance  of  over  135  per  cent.    This  advance  was  all 
clear  profit. 

I  also  present  statistics  showing  imports  and  exports  of  iron  and 
steel,  commencing  with  1893,  when  tne  imports  and  exports  were 
about  even,  $30,000,000  each.  From  that  day  onward  the  exports 
increased  and  imports  decreased,  until  the  year  1900,  when  there 
were — 

Exports $120, 633, 480 

Imports 20,  443, 911 

In  1904  there  were — 

Exports $128,  553, 000 

Imports 21, 621, 000 

In  1907  there  were — 

Exports ..  $197, 086, 000 

Imports 38,  789, 000 

Showing  an  excess  of  exports 158, 276, 000 

The  highest  prices  for  labor  in  America  in  a  great  many  years  was 
reached,  and  our  cost  of  production  must  have  been  as  high  as  it  ever 
was;  our  exj)orts  were  $197,066,781;  imports  only  increased  to  $38,- 
789^61.  This  shows  we  are  able  to  make  iron  and  steel  at  the  very 
highest  possible  cost  that  they  have  ever  reached  and  still  increase  our 
sales  in  European  market  nearly  20  per  cent  in  1907  over  1906,  a  very 
prosperous  year. 

These  figures  absolutely  refute  Mr.  Schwab's  statement  that  we 
export  more  in  dull  times  than  we  do  in  good  times ;  the  higher  the 
American  production  the  higher  are  our  foreign  sales.  It  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  last  year's  exports  with  this  year's  that  they  will 
be  less  this  year  than  they  were  last,  when  Mr.  Schwab  would  give 
your  committee  to  understand  that  they  would  equal  20  per  cent  this 
year  or  about  three  times  what  they  were  last. 

December  reports  for  ten  months  show  exports  to  be  as  follows : 

Tea  months  in — 

1907 |1, 099, 652 

1908 -. 815, 315 

Deficiency  in  exports  in  1908  compared  with  1907 284, 837 

I  again  here  repeat,  if  the  tariff  is  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
workingman  and-  consumer,  when  the  American  manufacturer  can 
produce  his  goods  here  and  sell  freely  in  foreign  market,  the  tariff 
should  be  entirely  removed. 

The  above  figures  are  conclusive  proof  that  Europe  can  not  compete 
with  them,  notwithstanding  we  pay  freight  for  delivery  in  Europe, 
which  amounts  to  nearly  $2  per  ton. 

Again,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  cost  of  producing  pig  iron;  Mr.  Schwab 
tells  use  that  the  average  cost  of  pig  iron  is  about  $14  per  ton  to-day, 
and  he  has  known  furnaces  which  have  shut  down  because  they  could 
not  make  and  sell  pig  iron  at  $14  and  make  money. 

The  average  price  of  No.  2  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  in  1904  was 
$12.73  per  ton,  and  manufacturers  had  doubled  their  output  between 
January  1  and  December  31.  Here  is  another  absolute  proof  of  the 
falsity  of  Mr.  Schwab's  statement  that  we  are  selling  more  iron  and 
steel  this  year  than  last. 
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By  referring  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  report  of 
December  31,  1904,  their  gross  sales  and  earnings  were  $444,405,430, 
with  a  balance  of  $90,778,000,  from  which  they  paid,  general  ex- 
penses, $14,785,366,  and  all  interest  charges  and  dividends  on  capi- 
talization, as  reported  in  their  December  31,  1903,  statement,  of 
$1,583,845,000. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  conditions  of  the  iron  industry  to-day 
knows  that  with  one-half  of  their  employees  idle  thej^  could  produce 
pig  iron  to-day  just  as  cheap  as  they  did  produce  it  in  1904.  Their 
employees  would  prefer  to  work  for  less  wages  than  to  have  half  of 
them  idle,  and  they  could  and  should  have  reduced  their  labor  cost 
at  that  time,  which  would  have  lessened  the  cost  of  production,  there- 
fore should  have  reduced  the  selling  price  of  the  product. 

The  facts  are  they  have  maintained  until  very  recently  the  high 
prices  of  last  year  on  nearly  their  total  production,  and  in  the  face  of 
this  they  dare  not  reduce  the  price  of  labor  of  their  employees. 

According  to  the  rule  of  law  "  false  in  one,  false  in  all,"  Mr. 
Schwab  should  again  appear  before  your  committee  under  oath,  and 
he  would  not  aflSrm  his  statement  of  December  16. 

Treatment  of  labor  by  steel  trusts  during  the  panic  and  recession 
in  business  since  October  1  is  the  worst  it  could  possibly  be.  When 
business  slackens  they  close  their  furnaces  and  rolling  mills.  They 
tell  the  country  they  would  not  be  so  inhuman  as  to  reduce  the  price 
of  labor  after  having  three  prosperous  years ;  they  also  tell  us  they 
will  not  reduce  the  price  of  their  product. 

They  closed  furnace  after  furnace  until  only  28  per  cent  were  in 
operation.  Their  policy  is  and  has  been  to  only  produce  to  supply 
the  immediate  demand.  \Mien  the  raw  material  is  not  produced,  the 
rolling  mills  must  close ;  also  all  other  productions  must  reduce  their 
output. 

During  their  slackest  time  this  year,  28  per  cent  only  of  their  work- 
ingmen  were  employed.  Their  total  employees  were  210,180;  70  per 
cent  of  same  being  out  of  work  would  number  147,126.  Nearly  eight 
months  passed  before  they  were  working  to  oQ  per  cent  of  their 
capacity.  This  would  leave  idle  eight  months  after  the  panic  com- 
menced 105,000.  Their  latest  reports  published  showed  only  60  per 
cent  of  their  capacity  employed.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  they 
would  have  idle  84,000. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  inhuman  treatment  of  labor?  The  trusts 
themselves  are  not  deserving  of  any  consideration,'  as  far  as  a  pro- 
tective tariff  is  concerned. 

The  prices  of  finished  products  have  not  been  advanced  as  great  as 
raw  material,  but  their  finished  products  have  been  much  too  high. 
Raw  material  (pig  iron)  prices  have  been  advanced  so  that  the  market 
price  has  been  over  100  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  production.  It 
was  these  extreme  high  prices  of  1906  and  1907  that  brought  the  great 
recession  in  business,  as  acknowledged  by  our  honest  President,  W.  H. 
Taft,  recently  elected,  and  they  will  continue  to  come  as  long  as  we 
have  a  high  tariff. 

The  following  is  the  price  for  No.  2  southern  pig  iron  at  Cincin- 
nati :  From  February,  1897,  to  December  31, 1898,  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  months,  the  price  of  No.  2  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  averaged  about 
$9.50  per  ton,  and  in  no  month  aid  the  price  average  over  $10  per  ton. 
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Very  soon  after  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  was  or- 
ganized the  price  of  iron  began  to  advance  and  reached — 

In  Jane,  1899 $16. 00  pmce  of  scotch  iron. 

In  October,  1899 20. 75        ,pj^g  g^^^^j^  ^^^^^  ^^  £3  gg  g^    j^g  gQ 

Add— 

TarlflP $4.00 

Freight 2. 00 

6.00 

Total 22. 50 

and  remained  at  this  price  until  April,  1900;  in  May,  1900,  receded  to 
$19.75 ;  October,  1900,  to  $12.87.  This  showed  an  advance  of  nearly 
120  per  cent  in  price  in  nine  months. 

From  October,  1900,  to  April,  1902,  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  it 
did  not  vary  $2  per  ton,  prices  ranging  from  $12.87  to  $14. 

In  June,  1902,  price  advanced  to  $20;  October,  1902,  to  $25.60. 

Wire  nails  were  sold  at  $1.27  per  100  pounds  in  December,  1898 ;  in 
June  were  advanced  to  $2.30  per  100  pounds;  January,  1900,  to 
$3.20  per  100  pounds.  From  that  day  to  this  the  price  of  nails  has 
held  the  advance  of  50  to  70  per  cent  above  the  regular  price  at  which 
they  were  sold  before  the  trusts  were  formed. 

fhe  following  are  prices  of  Scotch  pig  iron,  Cleveland  No.  8  f .  o.  b. 
Glasgow ;  also  STo.  2  foundry,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  commencing  1896 
down  to  1908,  every  other  month,  which  will  be  a  fair  average.  Two 
dollars  per  ton  must  be  added  to  make  price  Scotch  pig  iron  f.  o.  b. 
New  York: 


Scotch  plR  iron, 
Cleveland  No.  8. 

No.  2 
foun- 
dry. 
Cincin- 
nati. 

Total  pro- 
duction of 
America. 

Price. 

United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 

1M6. 

Janoary         . 

£    9.    d. 
1    17      8 
1    18      7 
1    17      4 
1    16    11 

1  17    11 

2  0      6 
2      0      6 

2      1      2 
2      0      6 
1    19      7 

1  19      6 

2  17 
2      16 
2      0      4 

2      0      9 
2      0      6 
2      0      7 
2      0      4 
2      8      0 
2      9      1 
2      4      3 

2      6    10 

2  7      9 
I    16    11 

3  11      6 
3    17      7 
8    10     0 
8      6      9 

88.94 
9.26 
8.96 
8.86 
8.10 
9.70 
9.70 

9.86 
9.70 
9.60 
9.48 
9.98 
9.94 
9.68 

9.78 
9.72 
9.74 
9.68 
10.:i2 
11.78 
10.66 

11.24 
11.46 
18.42 
17.16 
18.62 
16.80 
16.02 

810.00  j 
9.69  1 
8.75  I 
8.95  ! 
9.85  , 
9.50  1 
9.50  ' 

9.50  i 
9.25  : 
9.87  1 
9.25 
9.66 
9.75  1 
9.90  1 
; 

10.81  1 

13.75 

14.66 

17.56 

19.94 

20.75 

20.75 

Tbfu. 

Mftrt*b. 

MaT.. .  .. 

July 

8,628,127 

September .  . 

Noveiober 

December 

1897. 
January 

March 

May 

joiy :...: ::: : 

9.692.600 

September 

November 

1«98. 
JftaoMT 

March 

May 

jniy.. .:::::::::....:..:.::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::: 

11,778^984 

8e|)«ember 

3fo?ember    

December 

WW. 
Janmnr 

ii«^:::::::::;:::::::::::::::  ::::::::::::::::;::::::::::: 

May 

Ju5i:::::::i::".i..iiiiii!":::::::::::::::::::::::::::;;:::: 

18.620.708 

8eptembCT 

Kdrember 

December 
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Scotch  piff  iron, 
Cleveland  No.  8. 


1900. 


Janoary 

March 

May 

July 

September . 
Noyember . 
December.. 


January 

March 

May 

July 

September . 
November  . 
December. . 


1901. 


January 

March 

May 

July 

September  . 
June  price  . 
November  , 
December. . 


1902. 


January  ... 

March 

May 

July 

September . 
November . 
December. . 


190S. 


1904. 


Price. 


'  United 
i  States 
cur- 
rency. 


ff.  d. 
7  10 

13  10 

14  2 


$]«.28 
I  17.72 
.  17.80. 
I  16.62 
I  16.98 
I  15.24 
12.84 


I 


11.62 
10.96 
11.00 
10.78 
10.86 
10.44 
10.32 


11       10.64 
9  ;    11.22 


11.72 
12.18 
12.84 


2    10      9  ;    12.18 
2      7    11  I    ll.fiO 


7  8 

11  10 

6  1  ' 

6  7  : 

5  7  ■ 

2  10  i 

1  11 


January I  2 

March |  2 

May 2 

July... I  2 

September I  2 

November |  2 

December ^ 


No.  2 
foun- 
dry. 
Cincin- 
nati. 


January  ... 

March 

May 

July 

September . 
November  . 
December.. 


1905. 


1906. 


8  3 

6  1 

6  7 

5  7 

2  10 

1  11 


2  8  11 

2  9  6 

2  11  5 

2  5  9 

2  8  8 

2  12  9 

2  18  S 


2    13      9  I 


2    10 


January 

March 

May 

July 

September '    2    14 

November '    2    18 

December ;    3     2 

1W7.  ; 

January 2    19 

March 

May 

July 

September 

November 

December 


Total  pro- 
duction of 
America. 


11.34 
12.44 
11.06 
11.18 
10.94 
10.28 
10.96 


10.14 
10.38 
11.06 
11.18 
10.  W 
10.28 
10.06 


11.74  • 

11.88  . 

12,34  , 

10.98 

11.68 

12.66 

12.78 


$20.69 
23.50 
19.75 
18.81  ■ 
13.62 
12.95  . 
13. 75  ' 


18.46  ; 
14.00  ' 
13.85  , 
13.00  I 
13.06  I 
14.00 
14.25 


14.65  I 
14.75 
18.35  ' 
20.75 
25.00  ' 
25.65 
23.62  , 
22.44  . 


21.65 
21.37 
18.87 
16.15 
14.75 
12.00 
12.05 


12.37 
12.10 
12.25 
11.81 
12.00 
15.19 
15.85 


16.25 
16.25 
15.81 
13.94 
14.37 
16.60 
16.75 


12.90 
2  8  1  i  11.64 
1    10      2  :    12.04 

6 

6 

6 

4 


12.12 
18.09  I 
14.04  i 
14.96  , 


2 

19 

7 

14.30 

2 

14 

8 

13.02 

8 

0 

10 

14.60 

2 

17 

2 

13.72 

2 

15 

1 

13.22 

2 

10 

2 

12.04 

2 

9 

3 

U.«2 

TbfiJ. 


18, 789,942 


16,878,8S4 


17,821,307 


18,009,2S2 


16.497,083 


22,992.380 
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Pig-iron  production  by  steel  companies. 


Amount. 


Price 
per  ton. 


Jtnaary... 
Febnuiry  . 
March  .... 


^***  Tbnt. 

1,358,015 
1,226,760 
1,400.896 
1,833,591 

1,372,423 

Jnne 1,298,437 

July 1,323,391 

Aa«iMt 1,237,486 

September 1,264.380 

October 1,452,200 

November 

December 


i^: 


1907. 


Jatiaary. . . 
Febraarr  . 
March. 


1,411,350 
1,463,085 

1.406,397 
1,817,923 
1,424,827 

April 1,446,788 

May :    1,470,080 

Jane I    1,457,230 

July I    1,462,557 

AopMt 1,445,685 

September 1,417,153 

October I    1,514,521 

November 1,084,114 

December '■       659,469 


$16.76 
16.75 
16.66 
16.68 
16.75 
16.44 
16.06 
17.80 
18.69 
20.00 
23.88 
25.00 


26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
25.06 
24.25 
24.10 
28.86 
23.00 
21.50 
^.96 
19.60 
17.00 


Total  production,  1906,  25,307,101  tons. 
Total  production,  1907,  25,781,361  tons. 

The  total  productions  noted  above  are  for  all  producers.  The  pro- 
duction by  steel  companies  shows  how  quickly  the  trust  corporations 
close  furnaces  when  they  have  over  $90,000,000  in  the  bank  subject  to 
check. 

If  the  tariff  on  pig  iron  was  removed,  they  would  have  kept  their 
workingmen  employed  similar  to  Merchant  furnace. 

You  will  also  see  how  close  our  furnace  men  kept  to  Scotch  prices 
pins  U  tariff  and  $2  f  rei^t. 

We  have  also  given  you  the  Scotch  prices  from  1896  down  to 
1908.  To  make  a  parallel  you  will  have  to  add  for  freight  from 
Cincinnati  price  to  equal  New  York  price,  $2  per  ton ;  you  will  also 
have  to  add  freight  to  Scotch  prices  to  be  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  $2  per 
ton. 

You  will  notice  the  price  of  pig  iron  advanced  from  $13  per  ton  in 
May,  1901,  to  $25.65  in  June,  1902,  without  any  apparent  change  in 
cost  of  production. 

Prices  receded  again  in  November,  1903,  to  $12,  and  remained  at 
nearly  this  price  until  it  commenced  to  advance  again  in  October, 
19M,  advancing  in  October,  1906,  to  $20;  in  December,  1906,  to  $25; 
in  January,  February,  and  March,  1907,  to  $26;  in  August,  1907, 
receded  to  $23 ;  in  December,  1907,  receded  to  $17. 

The  total  productions  noted  above  are  for  all  producers. 

The  above  figures  show  that  furnace  men  will  get  not  only  Scotch 
prices,  $4  for  tariff,  $2  for  freight,  but  from  $2  to  $4  besides. 

There  is  no  way  to  prevent  it  except  by  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
and  give  them  an  open  competition  with  Europe. 

The  following  tables  are  prices  of  No.  2  coke  foundry  pig  iron  at 
Cmcinnati,  Ohio,  steel  beams  at  Philadelphia,  and  wire  nails  at 
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Pittsburg,  for  the  followinff  years,  1897,  the  last  fiscal  year  under  the 
Wilson  bill,  and  1898,  the  first  calendar  year  under  the  Dingley  law, 
and  also  the  prices  for  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  two  latter 
years  show  the  great  advance  and  recession  in  prices  of  foundry  iron, 
steel  beams,  and  wire  nails,  also  pig  iron. 


January... 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

J^me 

July 

August 

September 
'October... 
fJovember 
Pec«mbcr 


January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aufrust 

September . 

0<'tober 

November  . 
December. . 


1897. 


Southern 

No.  2 
foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


$10.00 
9.75 
9.69 
9.25 
8.75 
8.76 
8.95 
9.00 
9.35 
9.60 
9.60 
9.60 


Bteel 

beams, 

PhUadel 

phia. 


91.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.48 
1.25 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 


Wire 
naiJs, 
Htts- 
buig. 


91.89 
1.35 
1.40 
1.40 
1.35 
1.31 
1.25 
1.25 
1.41 
1.49 
1.41 
1.89 


1896. 


Southern 

No.  2 
foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


99.50 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.37 
».S0 
9.25 
9.37 
9.65 
9.75 
9.76 
9.90 


steel 

beams, 

Philadel 

phia. 


91.30 
1.30 
1.80 

i.ao 

1.30 
1.80 
1.80 
1.37 
1.40 
1.88 
1.86 
1.35 


1889. 


1900. 


Southern 
No.  2 

foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


910.81 
11.69 
13.76 
14.50 
14.56 
16.00 
17,56 
18.86 
19.94 
20.75 
20.75 
20.75  I 


Steel 
beams, 
Philadel- 
phia. 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


I  Southern 
'     No.  2 
I  foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


Steel 
beams,  1 
Philadel-; 
phia.    I 


91. 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1, 
1, 
2, 
2, 
2. 
2. 
2. 


91.43 
1.67 
1.94 
2.05 
2.10 
2.30 
2.42 
2.50 
2.76 
2.87 
2.95 
2.95 


Southern 

No.  2 
Foundry,'   {;?,~S»', 
Cincin-  p  ^"hir* 

nati.         P"^* 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


1901. 


Steel 
beama, 


920.69 
20.60 
20.80 
20.19 
19.75 
18.75 
16.81 
14.26 
13.62 
12.87 
12.95 
18.76 


Southern 
No.  2 

Foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


92.40  I 

2.40 ; 

2.40  I 

2.40 

2.40 

2.22 

2.06  I 

1.89 

1.66 

1.65 

1.65 

1.66 


Wire 


PlUa- 
bnxK. 


91.42 
1.45 
1.48 
1.81 
1.31 
1.85 
1.81 
1.26 
1.S2 
1.88 
1.28 
1.27 


Wir« 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


1902. 


Steel 
beams, 
Philadel- 
phia. 


914.65 
14.75 
14.76 
16.87 
18.35 
20.19 
20.75 
23.06 
26.00 
25.65 
23.62 
22.44 


91.75 
1.76 
1.85 
1.90 
1.99 
2.11 
2.27 
2.21 
2.10 
2.09 
2.00 
1.97 


98.20 
3.20 
8.20 
2.95 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.2Q 
2.20 
2.20 


Wire 


Pitt*- 
burg. 


9L99 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.06 
2.05 
2.05 
2.06 
2.08 
1.89 
1.86 
1.85 
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190a. 

1904. 

Southern 
No.  2 

Foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 

Steel 
beams. 
Philadel- 
phia. 

Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 

$1.89 
1.92 
2,00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.97 
1.87 

Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 

Southern 

No.  2 

Foundry, 

Cincin- 

natL 

Steel 
beams, 
Philadel- 
phia. 

Wire 
nails, 
Pitta- 
burg. 

janouy 

Febmary 

March 

$21.65 
21.50 
21.37 
20.16 
18.87 
17.75 
16.15 
16.19 
14.75 
18.50 
12.00 
12.05 

$1.78 
1.75 
1.75 
1.74 
1.73 
1.78 
1.73 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.73 

$12.87 
12.12 
12.10 
12.50 
12.25 
11.80 
11.81 
12.00 
12.00 
12.81 
16.19 
16.85 

Southern 

No.  2 

Foundry, 

Cincin- 

naU. 

$1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.56 
1.64 
1.64 
1.66 

$1.89 
1.90 
1.91 

April 

1.90 

iSy:;::i:::;::::::::::!!i!::;:!::::;!!!! 

1.90 

jfinfi -,-^,,,,,,,^,,,,^,, ^ 

1.8$ 

July            

1.71 

August 

1.60 

September 

1.60 

October 

1.62 

NoTcniber                .      ......T........rTT 

1.78 

December ..-- 

1.78 

1905. 

1906. 

Southern 

No.  2 
Foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 

Steel 
beams, 
Philadel- 
phia. 

Steel 
beams, 
Pniladel- 

phia. 

Wire 
nails. 
Pitts- 
burg. 

January 

$16.25 
16.25 
16.25 
16.26 
16.81 
14.66 
18.94 
14.40 
14.87 
16.31 
16.60 
16.76 

$1.64 
1.67 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.77 
1.89 
1.88 
1.84 
1.84 

$1.75 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.74 
1.74. 
1.70 
1.70 
1.74 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 

$16.76 
16. 75 
16.65 
16.63 
16.76 
16.44 
16.06 
17.80 
18.69 
20.00 
23.38 
25.00 

$1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.88 
1.88 
1.83 
1.88 
1.83 
l.fS 
1.83 
1.88 

19 

$1.86 

Ff  hmary ^ , , , , 

1.85 

March 

1.85 

April 

1.86 

Mi>  ::::::::::::::..:::::: 

1.86 

jQne 

1.86 

JnlT            

1.84 

August 

1.82 

September 

October 

KoTcmber 

December 

1.86 
1.86 
1.88 
2.00 

• 

1907. 

08. 

Southern 

No.  2 

Foundry, 

Cincin- 

naU. 

Steel 
beama, 
Philadel- 
phia. 

Wire 
nails, 
Pitta- 
burg. 

southern 

No.  2 
Foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 

Wire 

nails, 
Pitts- 
buiK. 

Hnnnrj 

$26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
25.06 
24.25 
24.10 
23.85 
28.00 
21.50 
20.95 
19.50 
17.00 

$1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.88 
1.83 
1.84 
1.85 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
1.85 

$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.06 
2.06 
2.06 
2.05 

January 
Februarj 
Februar; 
March  Vi 
March  2t 
'  April  8.. 

$16.00 
15.75 
15.75 
15.75 
15.26 
15.25 
15.25 
14.76 
14.75 
14.75 
14.75 
15.25 

$2.06 

^btu&rr            

rQ     

2.05 

Stoh^.::: ::::;: 

r  19 

2.05 

AmU 

2.05 

May ::::::::::::: 

2.06 

Jane ". 

2.05 

July....               

April  16. 
May  7  .. 

2.05 

Angnst 

2.06 

September       

May  14  . 
Mny  21  . 
May  28  . 

June  4.. 

2.06 

October 

2.05 

November             ... 

2.05 

December 

2.06 
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Table  Bhowhtg  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  United  States,  gross  tons,  from 
1890  down  to  and  including  1901;  also  the  total  capacity  per  week  for  the  years 
1900  and  1901. 


Prices  for 
No.  2 
Production  in  United  States,  1890-1901.  I  southern 

Chicago. 


Tom. 

1890 9,202,703 

1891 !    8.279.870 


1«92. 
1893. 
18M. 
1895.. 
1896. 
1897.. 
1898., 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901. 


9,157,000 
7,124,502 
6,654.388 
9,446,308 
8,628,127 
9.652,680 
11.778.934 
18,620,703 
18.789,242 
15,878,864 


$10.75 
11.75 
11.40 
10.25 
10.45 
17.76 
18.85 
14.60 


Total  capacity  per  week  and  prices  at  Cincinnati. 
1900.  {  1901. 


TbtM. 

Jan 

294,  IW 

Feb 

298.014 

Mar 

292.643 

Apr. 

WUy 

289,482 
293,850 

June  .... 

296,376 

July 

283,413 

Aug 

244,426 

Sept 

231,778 

Oct 

223,169 

Nov 

215,304 

Dec 

228,846 

Tont. 

120.69 

250^351 

$13.46 

20.50 

278.258 

13.12 

20.30 

292,899 

14.00 

20.19 

296,676 

14.50 

19.75 

301,125 

13.85 

18.75 

315.505 

13.87 

16.81 

310,950 

13.00 

14.25 

303,847 

13.00 

18.62 

299.861 

13.06 

12.87 

807,982 

13.75 

12.95 

820, 8U 

14.00 

13.75 

324,761 

14.25 

Monthly  pig  iron  production. 


January... 
February. 


March. 

April 

M^y 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


January.., 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July. 

August 

September . 

October 

November.. 
December . . 


January.. 
February. 
March  .... 

April 

ay. 


Api 
Ma. 

June . 
July. 


August 

September  . 

October 

November  . 
December . . 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


Tons. 


1.441,858 
1,468.165 
1,418,600 
1.480,941 
1,432.879 
1,537,247 


Price  per 
ton. 


$14.59 
14.76 
14.75 
16.87 
18.35 
20.19 
20.75 
23.06 
25.00 
25.65 
23.62 
22.44 


1,472,788 

21.65 

1,892,031 

21.60 

1.  COO.  170 

21.37 

1,608,431 

20.16 

1,716,174 

18.87 

1,673,228 

17.75 

l,560,:vt0 

16.15 

1,573,648 

15.19 

1.556,717 

14.75 

1,426.282 

18.50 

1,039.622 

12.00 

852,575 

12.06 

922.746 

12.37 

1,205.449 

12.12 

1,466,507 

12.10 

1,558,350 

12.50 

1  292.030 

12.25 

1,653.360 

11.80 

1,062,784 

11.81 

1.169,407 

12.00 

1,352.677 

12.00 

1,448.973 

12.81 

1.480.602 

15.19 

1,614.346 

15.86 
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Production  of  pig  iron  by  steel  companies. 
[Iron  Age,  December  10,  p.  1784.] 


Jannarj . . . 
Febnury . , 

March 

April 

"•y 

Jane 

jQly 

Aagust .... 
September , 
October  ... 
Norember , 

December . 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1,858,015 

1,406.897 

664,416 

1,226,760 

1,317,923 

745,802 

1,400,396 

1,424,827 

»I1,5Q2 

1.883,591 

1,446,788 

725,548 

1,372,423 

1.470,080 

759,674 

1,293,487 

1,457.230 

717,689 

1,823,391 

1,462.557 

798,689 

1,237.485 

1,445.686 

897,052 

1,264.380 

1,417,153 

933,154 

1,452,200 

1,514,521 

996,481 

1,411,350 

1,084,114 

981,167 

15,437,275 

9,061,123 

1,445,528 

659,459 

Lake  ore  shipments,  returns  from  Lake  Superior  docks,  shows  the 
following : 

[Iron  Age,  December  10.] 


1908. 

3,864.952 
1,487.487 
2,613,670 
6,702,237 
3,564,030 
8.808,168 

1907.       ' 

r 

6,761,988 
3,018,826 
3,437,672 
8,188,906  1 
7,440,386 
13,446,977  I 

1906. 

Encanaba 

5,861,095 

Marquette 

2,791,038 

Axhland      

3,388,111 

Two  Harbors 

8. 180, 128 

Superior 

6.083.0(y7 

Dalutb 

11,220,218 

Total  shipments  by  boat , 

25,430,544 

41,288,765  \ 

1 

37,513,642 

Prices  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore,  per  gross  ton, 
[Iron  Trade,  p.  29.] 


Grades. 

1904. 

1905. 

S3. 75 
3.20 
3.50 
3.00 

1906. 

S4.25 
3.70 
4.00 
3.50 

1907. 

85.00 
4.20 
4.75 
4.00 

1906. 

Old  Ranire  Bessemer 

$3.00-83.25 
2.60-  2.80 
2.75-3.00 
2.35-2.50 

84.50 

Old  RAns?  T)on-Be<;HeineT 

3.70 

Veaabi  Bessemer 

4.25 

M^abi  non-Bessemer 

3.50 

* 

The  above  figures  show  production  of  pig  iron  by  steel  companies 
during  the  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  showing  just  the  reduction 
in  this  years  business,  which  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possi- 
ble minimum  in  dull  times. 

I  call  special  attention  to  prices  of  Lake  Superior  ore  during  de- 
pression of  1904 ;  also  1908 : 

Average  ore  prices  during  1904  depression $2.80 

Average  ore  prices  during  1908  depression—.. 4.00 

Showing  an  advance  per  ton  of 1.80 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  If  the  steel  companies  are  permitted  to 
continue  under  the  present  tariff,  soon  they  will  own  or  control 
absolutely  the  whole  output  and  furnace. 

The  tariff  on  iron  ore  certainly  should  be  removed ;  after  corpo- 
rations have  exhausted  their  mines  and  made  fortunes  out  of  them 
they  will  want  the  tariff  increased. 
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With  a  balance  of  $6,100,000,000  to  our  credit  in  exports,  nearly 
all  gained  since  1895,  shown  in  my  former  statement,  it  is  time  the 
people  were  considered. 

It  is  now  no  longer  of  any  more  importance  to  sell  $1,000,000  worth 
of  goods  in  a  foreign  market  than  it  is  to  increase  our  home  sales 
that  amount. 

Our  high  tariff  should  be  reduced  so  our  home  people  will  consume 
the  greatest  amount  possible. 

Imports  and  ewporta  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  year  189^  down  to  and  includinff 

1907. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1893 

2li..H..:t..>76 

2fv  r:i.  136 

l!>..-M>r^..W 
V\  ^-SMi,  ;)79 

2n,  -l  3:v.  Ill 

930,159,863 
29,943,729 
85, 071,663 
48,670.218 
62,737,250 
82,771,660 
105,690,047 
129.683,480 

1901 

920,896,015  8102,684,675 

1894 

1902 

41, 468, 826      97, 892, 036 

1895 

1903 

41,255,864      QQ.OS&.Mf) 

1806 

19M 

21,621,970 
26,401,288 
34.827,182 
38,789,851 

128,663,613 
142.990,518 
172, 565, 688 

1897 

1906 

1898 

1906 

1899 

1907 

197.066,781 

1900 

The  above  imports  and  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  beginning  in  1893, 
were  nearly  equal;  from  that  year  our  exports  increased,  down  to 
1900. 

Exports  in  1900 $129,633,480 

Imports  decreased  to 20,443,901 

Showing  excess  of  exports 109,189,579 

Exports,  1907 197. 066,  781 

Imports,  1907 38, 780, 851 

Showing  excess  of  exports 158,276,930 

The  above  figures  tell  their  own  story.  Our  exports  of  all  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel  show  what  we  are  making  successfully  with  American 
labor  during  a  year  when  prices  have  been  the  highest  in  years.  We 
pay  the  ocean  freights,  which  must  be  $2  per  ton  and  upward,  and 
are  underselling  Europe  in  their  own  marj^et;  also  underselling  Ger- 
many, which  is  proof  that  no  tariflE.is  needed  and  serves  only  to  com- 
pel Americans  to  pay  higher  prices  than  our  manufacturers  sell  for 
in  Europe. 

Our  tariff  laws  are  asserted  to  be  in  the  interests  of  labor  tind  con- 
sumers. These  figures  show  that  they  are  solely  in  the  interests  of 
the  trusts  and  their  combinations  in  the  iron  and  steel  productions. 

The  exports  of  1907  show  exports  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
steel  trust's  total  output,  and  can  not  be  said  it  is  simply  to  dump 
surplus. 

The  exports  of  1907,  the  year  with  the  highest  priced  production 
we  ever  had,  we  increased  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  over  $25,000,- 
000.  There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  that  no  tariff  is  needed  in  the 
United  States,  as  we  can  manufacture  much  more  cheaply  this  year 
than  last. 

It  has  been  constantly  asserted  and  generally  believed  tiiat  the 
tariff  is  to  protect  the  American  workingman  acainst  the  lower-|>aid 
workman  of  other  countries.    The  facts  herewith  presented  are  posi- 
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tire  proof  that  the  greater  object  of  the  present  Dingley  tariff  is  not 
so  much  to  protect  the  workingman  as  it  is  to  compel  the  American 
consumer  to  pay  much  higher  prices  than  Europeans  pay  for  the 
same  goods,  and  when  the  American  prices  advance  to  the  European 
price,  plus  the  tariff  and  ocean  freights,  that  the  workman  does  not 
share  m  that  advanced  price,  but  really  has  to  pay  this  advance  on 
much  of  the  goods  he  consumes  here. 

If  the  tariff  is  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  and  con- 
sumers, when  the  American  manufacturer  can  manufacture  his  goods 
here  and  sell  freely  in  the  foreign  market  the  tariff  should  be  entirely 
removed. 

The  Dingley  tariff  enables  the  manufacturers  to,  and  the  manufac- 
turers do.  often  advance  the  market  price  so  they  get  unreasonable 
profits,  and  the  prices  have  been  advanced  so  great  that  they  unsettle 
the  whole  business  of  the  country  and  produce  panics  and  recessions 
in  business.  The  workingmen  and  consumers  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  advance  in  prices,  and  the  workingmen  are  frequently  thrown 
out  of  employment,  waiting  for  confidence  to  be  restored. 

If  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed  on  pig  iron  and  the  coarser  makes 
of  wire  for  manufacturing  and  wire  for  farm  uses,  the  prices  and  pro- 
duction would  be  far  more  normal;  labor  would  be  constantly  em- 
ployed at  fair  wages. 

Since  the  large  combinations  have  been  formed,  like  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  later  the  United  States  Steel  trust, 
they  absolutely  control  production  and  the  prices  of  what  they  pro- 
duce. They  meet  together  monthly,  when  the  situation  is  extreme, 
and  tell  us  what  a  great  blessing  they  have  been  to  the  country  in 
maintaining  high  prices.    Such  a  meeting  was  very  recently  held. 

As  Haaman  built  the  gallows  on  which  he  afterwards  was  hung,  so 
the  steel  trust  have  supplied  us  certified  statements  of  assets,  pro- 
duction, and  sales  to  show  themselves  to  be  the  greatest  robbers  under 
our  tariff  of  any  corporation  that  exists  in  the  United  States  that 
has  come  into  the  limelight.  They  are  a  public  leech  on  nearly  every 
industry  in  the  land. 

The  greatest  of  American  industries,  the  railroads,  shipbuilding, 
stove  and  foundry  trades,  agricultural  works,  building  trades,  and 
hundreds  of  others  all  pay  trn)ute.  Scarcely  one  of  these  great  indus- 
tries dare  appear  before  your  committee  and  ask  for  free  pig  iron  or 
a  reduction  of  tariff  on  wires  for  fear  of  offending  this  giant  corpora- 
tion, and  fear  it  will  interfere  with  future  dealings ;  they  can  not  go 
outside  and  supply  their  wants. 

Mr.  Collier,  president  of  the  National  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  who  also  represented  three  others  in  the  same  city 
who  use  about  4,500  tons  of  wire  in  house-furnishing  articles,  ap- 
peared before  your  committee  to  ask  for  50  per  cent  increased  duty 
on  strainers  in  addition  to  a  greatly  increased  specific  duty.  When  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  ask  for  free  or  freer  raw  material  he 
would  not  reply.  Many  other  large  manufacturers  have  told  me  they 
could  not  get  supplied  outside  of  the  trust  and  dare  not  offend  them, 
and  told  me  I  could  give  the  facts,  but  must  not  give  their  names ;  and 
some  said  if  they  could  have  a  prohibitive  duty  on  the  goods  they 
make  they  would  use  tariff-protected  raw  material.  This  might  in 
some  cases  answer  for  the  manufacturers,  but  where  do  the  great 
public  come  in? 
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From  their  own  statement,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
show  an  apparent  overcapitalization  of  $1,000,000,000. 

Their  first  annual  statement,  December  31,  1902,  with  which 
they  were  to  commence  doing  business  January  1, 1903,  showed 
assets  of $1,540,544,234 

Their  fifth  annual  statement,  December  31,  1900,  upon  which 
they  would  do  1907  business,  was 1, 081, 309,  709 

Showing  an  apparent  increase  of  assets  of 134, 705,  535 

Gross  sales  and  earnings  for  year  to  December  31, 1907,  were 757, 014, 707 

Gross  sales  and  earnings  for  year  to  December  31,  1902,  were 560, 510, 479 

Increase  sales  in  1907  over  1902 196, 504,  288 

Increase  in  assets  In  1900  over  1902 134, 705, 535 

Increased  sales  of  1900  over  1902 190,504,288 

If  the  steel  trust  have  made  a  correct  statement  of  assets,  as  above 
quoted,  and  they  produced  $196,504,288  worth  of  goods  in  1907,  yrith 
additional  assets  of  $134,765,767,  they  should  produce  their  output  of 
1907,  $767,014,707,  with  capital  assets  of  $518,555,000. 

Assets  of  December  31,  1907,  were $1,081, 300, 709 

Amount  of  capital  required  to  produce  output  of  1907  would 
be  only 518,555,000 

Showing  an  apparent  overcapitalization  of 1, 102, 054, 709 

American  Iron  and  Steel  A88ociation, 
[Kegs  of  100  pounde.] 


1896. 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Cut  nails. 

Wire  iiailfi. 

Total. 

1,615.870 
2,106,799 
1,572,221 
1,904,840 
1,57S,4W 
1.542,240 

4,7J9,860 
8,997,245 
7,418,476 
7,618,180 
7,233.979 
9,808,822 

6,335,730 
11,1W.044 
8,990,696 
9,522,470 
8,807,473 
11,346.062 

1902 
1908. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906 
1907. 


Cut  nails. 


1,683,762 
1,4:^.893 
l,283.:-62 
1.857,549 
1.1^9.239 
11,109,138 


Wire  nails.  I      ToUl. 


10,982.246 
9,681,661 
11,926,661 
10,854.892 
11.486.647 
11.781,041 


12,616,008 
11.0ti7,554 
13.210,028 
12.212.441 
12,675,886 
12,840,182 


By  referringj  to  prices  of  wire  and  cut  hails  you  will  see  that  soon 
after  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Wire  Company  absorbed  that  indus- 
try in  1898  they  at  once  advanced  the  price  from  $1.27  in  December, 
1898,  to  $2.30  in  June,  1898,  and  $3.20  m  January,  1900,  on  a  greatly 
decreased  product,  which  dropped  from  11,104,044  kegs  of  100  pounds 
each  in  1897  to  8,807,473  kegs  of  100  pounds  each  in  1900,  and  have 
not  been  below  $2  per  keg  but  a  few  times  since,  and  prices  were  re- 
duced $1  per  keg  at  one  stroke,  nearly  33  per  cent,  in  May,  1900. 
This  should  be  sufficient  proof  that  corporations  have  no  souls.  If 
they  are  going  to  heaven  I  do  not  want  to  be  there.  Kindly  see  that 
the  production  of  1907  does  not  exceed  the  production  of  1897  only 
about  15  per  cent. 

Seven  per  cent  is  a  fair  profit. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  important 
contract  made  by  Mark  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  the 
Pittsburg  Steel  Company. 

M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  contracted  to  sell  to  the  Pittsburg  Steel  Com- 
pany 0,000  tons  of  pig  iron  per  month  on  a  slidin^g  scale. 
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When  the  cost  was  $14  per  ton  the  consumer  is  to  pay  7  per  cent 
above  the  cost,  and  for  every  advance  of  60  cents  per  ton  in  the  cost 
of  making  up  to  $17  the  payment  to  be  1  per  cent  more,  but  the 
maximum  to  be  12  per  cent  above  actual  cost.  The  contract  is  to  run 
two  and  a  half  years,  with  the  privilege  of  a  renewal  for  two  years 
longer. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  equitable  contract.  I  have  always  claimed 
10  per  cent  to  be  an  excellent  profit  on  cost  of  goods  by  a  large  con- 
cern that  can  market  their  product  with  traveling  salesmen. 

The  United  States  Steel  Company  on  manufacturing  and  produc- 
ing cost  and  operating  expenses  make  a  profit  of  36  per  cent.  In 
1903  on  year's  business  their  profit  was  31  per  cent;  in  1904,  25  per 
cent;  in  1905,  33  per  cent;  in  1906,  34  per  cent;  in  1907,  35  per  cent; 
and  they  increased  their  assets  from  $1,325,267,583  in  1902  to 
$1,758,113,013  at  the  end  of  December,  1907. 

Theirs  is  a  class  higher  product  and  should  make  over  7  per  cent 
profit  Our  tariflF  laws  should  not  allow  them  to  increase  their  assets 
and  working  capital  to  this  extent.  •  I  see  that  Mr.  Schwab  is  a  stand- 
patter and  does  not  think  them  overcapitalized  and  their  profits  none 
too  large.    They  will  take  all  the  law  allows  them. 

As  per  statement  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  December  31, 
1903,  they  show  assets  of  $1,583,845,298  with  which  they  were  to 
commence  doing  business  January  1,  1904.  Their  statement  of  De- 
cember 31,  1904,  shows  their  gross  sales  and  earnings  $444,405,430, 
and  their  manufacturing  and  producing  cost  and  operating  expenses 
were  only  $353,627,315,  showing  a  balance  of  $90,778,115. 

Will  anyone  who  kiiows  anything  about  manufacturing  believe 
that  their  real  actual  assets  were  as  above  stated  and  only  produced 
that  amount  of  goods?  By  the  above  statement  we  show  you,  copied 
from  their  own  certified  statement,  that  with  $134,000,000  of  real 
added  capital  they  did  produce  $196,504,000  additional  goods.  We 
think,  beyond  question,  that  any  corporation  that  is  not  overcapital- 
ized should  produce  manufactured  goods  equal  to  their  capitalization. 

Our  own  corporation,  the  Holt-Lyon  Company,  was  incorporated 
for  $20,000  capital  nearly  eight  years  ago ;  over  one-half  was  supposed 
to  be  water  or  future  profits  capitalized.  The  president's  and  my 
salary  is  limited  to  $1,000  per  year;  we  have  added  some  to  our  as- 
sets, but  have  never  been  able  to  pay  a  dividend,  because*  we  have 
been  robbed  on  our  raw  material  to  the  amount  of  over  $1,000  per 
year:  our  total  assets,  not  including  patents,  to-day  wjU  not  inven- 
tory over  $12,000,  and  yet  we  produce  over  $36,000  worth  of  goods 
per  annum,  three  times  our  working  capital. 

The  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Company,  who  manufacture  auto- 
mobiles in  my  home  town,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  are  capitalized  for 
$1,500,000,  and  their  production  to-day  exceeds  $3,000,000  per  annum, 
or  fully  twice  their  capital. 

They  believe  in  the  seasons,  the  seed  time  and  the  harvest,  and  that 
the  rose  will  bloom  again,  and  also  in  the  Maxwell  motor.  The  season 
for  selling  automobites  is  over,  yet  they  are  running  to  their  fullest 
capacity  making  up  parts  to  assemble  next  spring.  They  use  up 
their  surplus  capital,  go  to  their  bankers  and  borrow  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  pile  up  stock  and  are  fully  ready  for  the 
harvest  in  the  spring. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  sweep  from  under  the  steel  trust  the 
tariff  no  longer  necessary. 

Put  pig  iron  and  iron  ore  on  the  free  list,  reduce  the  hiffh  tariff  to 
the  lowest  minimum,  and  make  competition  close  between  this  country 
and  Europe,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  treat  their 
eniployees  right.  You  will  hear  no  more  about  150,000  employees 
being  thrown  out  of  work  because  of  dull  times  after  three  years  of 
unprecedented  prosperity.  They  will  not  be  trying  to  sell  their 
production  in  times  of  depression.  At  panic  times  they  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  and  selling  price  to  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers, who  with  reasonable  concessions  will  absorb  their  surplus 
production,  and  will  use  up  their  cash  surplus  of  $94,730,490  re- 
ported December  31,  1907,  in  keeping  labor  employed  producing 
goods  which  are  a  sure  sale,  instead  of  closing  furnaces  and  rolling 
mills. 

What  is  true  of  the  steel  trust  is  nearly  eaually  true  with  every 
other  monopolized  industry  that  combines  all  American  producers 
and  dictates  the  selling  price. 

Gentlemen,  the  remedy  rests  with  you  and  Congress  soon  to 
assemble.  In  your  bill  to  be  prepared  and  reconunended  to  Congress 
take  thoroughly  into  your  consideration  the  great  mass  of  consumers 
and  small  manufacturers,  the  95  out  of  the  100;  the  10  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  With' an  equitable  tariff  bill  passed,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered  besides 
]ust  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor,  which  the  great  American 
consumption  can  keep,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  says  rolling  miUs  are, 
constantly  employed  without  changes ;  so  it  will  be  with  every  other 
American  industry;  then  confidence  will  be  restored;  prices  will  no 
longer  go  skyrocket  high,  which  recessions  in  business  can  only  re- 
store. Labor  will  be  constantly  employed,  and  we  will  have  the 
millennium  in  business  which  everyone  desires.  All  of  the  foregoing 
of  which  is 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Nelson  Lyon, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


ROOFING  TIN. 

JOHN  H.  STEVENS,  NEWABE,  N.  J.,  CLAIMS  THAT  TIN  HADE 
TO-DAY  IS  OF  INFEEIOR  aUALITY. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  18^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C 
Gentlemen:  As  a  small  property  owner  and  a  lifelong  Repub- 
lican protectionist,  I  call  attention  to  the  poor  quality  of  roofing  tin 
which  builders  have  been  compelled  to  use  since  the  American  tin 
manufacturers  were  freed  from  foreign  competition  by  a  high  tariflF. 
Tin  roofs  put  on  twenty  years  ago  are  intact,  but  Toois  covered  with 
American  tin  soon  rust  out  and  only  last  from  two  to  ten  years,  even 
when  kept  well  painted.  The  plumbers  sajr  that  the  rust  attacks  the 
tin  from  underneath,  a  thing  imheard  of  with  the  former  good  qual- 
ity.   The  loss  to  property  owners  throughout  the  country  must  be 
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very  large.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  should  be  low 
enough  to  enable  the  importation  of  durable  tin  whenever  our  own 
product  is  improperly  made. 

The  same  is  true  of  galvanized  iron  used  for  leaders.  Any  plumber 
will  teU  you  that  of  late  years  the  piping  is  rapidly  attacked  by  the 
elements  and  has  to  be  frequently  replaced. 

Perhaps  this  careless  indifference  to  quality  by  manufacturers  who 
fatten  on  the  liberality  of  Congress  has  also  affected  other  iron  prod- 
ucts— for  example,  steel  rails,  which  Mr.  Schwab  testifies  are  in  course 
of  betterment.  I  think  he  is  wrong,  however,  in  asking  us  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  factory  chants  by  maintaining  the  present 
tariff,  for  the  foreign  manufacturers,  in  order  to  meet  nim  in  these 
improvements,  will  also  incur  a  big  expense,  and  that  should  balance 
his  burden  without  making  it  necessary  for  consumers  to  foot  the  bill. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  H.  Stevens. 


SCRAP  IRON  AND   STEEL  BILLETS. 

THE  POBTLAND  (ME.)  IROU  AND  STEEL  COMPANY  WEITES  EELA- 
TIVE  TO  ITS  SAW  MATERIALS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  14^  1908. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sik  :  As  a  New  England  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Comniittee  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  write  vou  in  the  interest 
of  an  industry  which  we  are  operating  at  Portland,  Me. 

We  have  a  rolling  mill  there  which  employs  about  300  men,  turning 
out  a  product  of  merchant  bar  iron  w^hich  we  distribute  to  the  rail- 
roads and  jobbers  in  the  New  England  States. 

The  raw  material  which  we  use  Is  entirely  wrought  scrap  iron. 
There  is  a  present  import  duty  of  $4  per  ton  on  this  material  coming 
into  the  States,  Canada  is  close  to  us,  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
road running  into  the  city  of  Portland.  We  have  a  dock  at  our  mill, 
with  tide  water,  where  we  can  discharge  our  coal  vessels  from  Phila- 
delphia on  low  rates  of  freight. 

We  feel  that  the  duty  on  scrap  iron  should  be  taken  off  to  enable  us 
to  buy  this  material  from  Canada  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Large  quantities  of  this  material  are  shipped  into  Pennsylvania 
which  are  used  by  the  mills  making  the  same  product  that  we  do,  and 
the  quantity  produced  during  the  last  year  has  been  less  than  hereto- 
fore on  account  of  the  depression  in  business;  and  we  find  that  mar- 
ket advancing  now  so  that  the  profit  on  our  manufactured  product  is 
seriously  affected.  If  we  hact  another  source  of  supply  where  we 
could  import  scrap,  we  would  be  better  off  than  we  are  to-day. 

One  other  product,  which  we  advocate  a  radical  reduction  on,  is 
steel  billets.  Situated  as  we  are  on  tide  water  with  our  mills,  we  feel 
that  lower  duty  on  billets,  or  none  at  all,  would  give  our  industry  in 
N^ew  England  a  great  advantage  over  what  it  now  has.  We  are 
obliged  to  pay  the  makers  of  open-hearth  billets  in  Pennsylvania  al- 
most the  price  of  the  finished  product  of  steel  bars,  which  prohibits 
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our  using  steel  billets  to  reroU  into  soft  steel  bars  for  our  trade  in 
New  England,  We  are  well  equipped  to  roll  this  material  and  feel 
that  this  industry  should  be  supported  and  prospered. 

We  have  an  up-to-date,  well-equipped  plant,  equal  to  any  first-class 
Pennsylvania  mill  turning  out  the  same  product,  and  all  we  ask  is  an 
equal  chance  with  Pennsylvania  mills  to  make  the  same  product  and 
sell  it  in  New  England. 

From  your  pasj  record  in  supporting  and  fostering  industries  in 
New  England,  we  believe  you  will  take  this  matter  up  and  bring  it 
before  the  proper  parties  for  consideration. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Portland  Iron  and  Steel  Co., 
R.  M.  Boijtnell,  Treamirer. 


STEEL   BARS  AND  BILLETS. 

JOHN  0.  PEW,  YOTINGSTOWH,  OHIO,  MAKES  SUGGESTIONS  RELA- 
TIVE TO  STEEL  BAES  AND  SmiLAE  PBOBUCTION. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  December  4, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  plant  with  which  I  am  connected  is  located  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  has  an  output  of  about  30,000  tons  per 
annum.  It  produces  sheet  steel  from  sheet-steel  bars  or  slabs.  The 
sheet  bar  or  slab  mentioned  in  section  135  is  our  raw  material,  and 
I  am  led  to  make  these  suggestions  by  feeling  that  the  committee 
might  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  the  word  "  bars  "  in  the  iron  trade 
is  used  in  two  distinct  senses.  The  merchant  "  bar  "  made  of  steel, 
the  round  and  the  finished  steel  product  which  corresponds  with  tlie 
bar  iron  mentioned  in  section  123,  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
steel  bars  in  which  we  take  an  interest,  because  they  are  our  raw 
material,  and  we  feel  that  the  sheet  bar  is  an  unfortunate  name  for 
that  form  of  billet,  which  is  essentially  a  billet  and  should  not  be 
called  a  bar,  because  it  is  so  distinct  and  separate  and  different  from 
the  finished  bar  iron  or  bar  steel,  that  to  call  both  things  by  the 
same  name  may  lead  to  an  error  in  the  framing  of  your  bill  that 
would  be  exceedingly  disastrous  to  the  manufacturers  of  sheet  steel 
and  tin  plate. 

The  steel  bars  which  we  buy  and  roll  down  into  the  finished  sheets 
would  be  more  properly  styled  a  "  billet "  than  a  "  bar,"  but  in  the 
trade  they  are  known  as  "  sheet  bars,"  and  should  not  be  carried  in 
the  same  schedule  as  the  finished  bar  steel.  The  cost  of  producing 
sheet  bars  of  steel  is  about  30  cents  a  ton  more  than  the  steel  billet. 
The  difference  in  cost  and  real  value  is  so  slight  that  the  billet  and 
the  sheet  bar  should,  in  our  judgment,  carr}^  the  same  tariff'  duty. 
We  are  anxious  that  no  mistake  may  be  made  in  the  adjusting  of  this 
duty. 

Briefly,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  that  a  careful  but  not  a  radical 
reduction  may  be  made  without  serious  injury  to  all  the  iron  sched- 
ules.   We  are  paying  high  wages,  and  a  radical  reduction  in  the  pro- 
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tection  that  we  have  at  present  under  the  Dingley  bill  would  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  quit  business  or  to  reduce  wages. 

We  think  that  section  135,  in  its  classification,  is  open  to  a  very 
serious  criticism.  The  several  kinds  of  steel  therein  mentioned  are 
classified  according  to  their  value  in  the  market.  This^  it  seems  to  us, 
ought  to  be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  that  would  remam  uniform  and 
not  go  higher  if  the  price  of  steel  should  rapidly  rise  in  our  market. 

It  seems  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  duty  should  also  be  in- 
creased by  the  mere  fact  that  the  market  value  of  the  steel  itself 
should  go  from  1  cent  a  pound  to  1.4  cents  a  pound.  The  effort  in 
the  Dingley  bill  manifestly  was  to  charge  a  higher  duty  for  those 
products  upon  which  a  greater  amount  of  labor  had  been  expended, 
and  this  was  right.  The  new  bill,  we  think,  should  do  the  same 
thing,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  might  be  done  in  a  more  scientific 
way.  The  bloom,  the  slab,  and  the  sheet  bar  are  all  essentially  the 
same  thing  and  can  not  differ  much  in  cost  of  production.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  some  influence  might  raise  the  price  of  the 
sheet  bar  in  our  market  until  it  would  go  to  $30.  per  ton,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  price  of  billets  would  remain  as  they  are  at  practically 
$24  per  ton.  Under  the  classification  that  exists  now  in  section  No. 
135  the  tariff  on  the  bars  would,  by  a  mere  change  in  the  quotations 
of  market  value,  be  advanced  $4  per  ton  at  a  time  when,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  sheet  bars  in  this  country,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
disastrous  to  the  sheet-mill  industry,  making  the  increasing  rise  a 
barrier  against  relief  through  importations  from  abroad  at  a  time 
when  the  tariff  ought  to  be  lower  and  not  higher ;  and  in  the  making 
of  the  new  rates  of  duty,  if  it  is  thought  wise  by  the  committee  to 
change  this  schedule,  it  is  suggested  that  the  prices  of  these  different 
articles  be  ascertained  as  they  exist  at  present,  and  that  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  specific  duty  be  made  and  omit  the  ad  valorem  classiiSca- 
tion  which  is  now  in  this  section. 

The  Youngstown  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co, 
John  O.  Pew,  Vice-President, 


STEEL  MUSIC  WIRE, 

jmnrs  bbecewoidt  &  co.,  doloeville,  n.  t.,  asks  a 

.  REDTTCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  THESE  AETICLES. 

Dolgeville,  N.  Y.,  December  15^  1908. 
Hon.  James  S.  Shekman, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Mr  Deak  Shi  :  As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  importation  of  the  Rudolf  Giese  steel  music  wire,  manu- 
factured  at  Westig,  Germany,  for  the  past  ten  years. 

I  do  not  faiow  what  measures  will  be  taken  by  Congress  on  the 
tariff  question,  but  generally  speaking  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a 
revision.  The  American  steel  trust  has  cut  a  great  inroad  in  the  busi- 
ness and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  drive  us  out  of  the  market.  As 
Tou  will  see  by  the  inclosed  copy  of  letter  that  they  are  selling  spring 
wire  at  22  cents  per  pound,  and  it  costs  us  28  cents  to  import  this 
wire.  You  are  aware  that  I  am  a  strong  protectionist,  out  and  out, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  have  justice  done  all  around,  and 
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believe  that  the  tariff  on  cast  music  wire  and  spring  wire  should  be 
reduced.  The  manufacturers  in  this  country  can  never  produce  wire 
of  such  high  standard  as  that  produced  by  foreigners,  as  it  requires 
the  best  Swedish  steel  to  make  it.  Our  manufacturers  are,  so  to  say, 
imitators,  and  it  will  be  a  great  many  years  to  come  before  they  have 
the  results  achieved  by  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Furthermore,  the  extent  of  the  piano  business,  as  well  as  other  lines 
of  manufacturing  where  these  wires  are  ussd  in  this  country,  is  so 
large  and  there  is  so  much  capital  invested  that  it  means  a  great  help 
to  them  if  they  can  get  the  right  wire  at  the  right  price.  It  would 
be  detrimental  to  these  industries  if  they  were  forced  to  take  inferior 
goods,  which  would  be  largely  the  case  should  the  American  Steel 
Company  drive  us  out  of  the  market.  You  can  judge  from  the  letter 
which  our  agent  sends  us  that  they  are  doing  everji^hing  in  their 
power  to  cut  into  the  market.  Even  if  they  are  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  so  doing,  they  compel  us  to  cut  the  price,  and  if  this  state 
of  affairs  continues  they  will  discourage  us. 

Knowing  that  you  have  our  interests  at  heart,  I  wish,  if  there  is 
cause  for  it,  that  you  would  look  after  this  matter  for  us  and  see  if 
you  can  get  the  ^uty  reduced.  At  present  we  are  paying  45  per 
cent,  which  is  altogether  too  much  protection  for  the  combine;  30 
per  cent  would  give  us  a  fighting  chance  to  keep  them  off.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  tneir  influence  went  so  far  that  we  had  to  add  market 
value  to  our  invoices,  notwithstanding  the  proof  of  the  consul  agent 
in  Europe  that  we  entered  our  goods  at  the  true  market  value. 

Any  further  information  required  regarding  this  matter  will  be 
gladlv  furnished.  However,  the  facts  above  given  are  the  true  state 
of  affairs  as  they  exist  to-day,  and  we  think  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  we  are  entitled  to  a  redress. 

Always  to  your  service,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Julius  Brbckwoldt. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dccemiber  12^  1908. 
Mr.  Rudolf  Giese, 

Dolgivtlle,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  order  No.  2541  from  the  Davis 
Sewing  Machine  Company.     Kindly  give  this  your  prompt  attention. 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  7tli,  have  not  answered  this  sooner 
owing  to  the  fact  that  T  can  not  get  anything  definite  from  Mr.  Gor- 
man, the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company. 
As  I  advised  you  before,  they  have  been  fooling  around  with  some 
domestic  wire  and  have  sent  back  some  650  pounds.  He  told  me  this 
morning  that  of  course  the  mill  asked  privilege  to  replace  this,  and 
if  they  replace  wire  which  is  satisfactory,  which  I  doubt,  they  will 
keep  on  sending  them  the  business,  as  their  price  is  22  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  Gorman  stated  that  in  his  own  mind  he  had  no  doubt  they 
would  continue  to  send  us  the  business,  as  he  felt  sure  they  would  be 
unable  to  send  wire  that  would  be  satisfactory,  but  would  not-  guar- 
antee to  take  out  any  stock  that  you  might  order  for  them.  Under 
the  existing  circumstances  do  not  know  what  to  advise. 
Very  truly,. yours, 

Carl  Lot. 
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STEEL  RAILS. 

E.  C.  PELTON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STEEL  COM- 
PANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF. 

Phh^drlphia,  Pa.,  December  H^  1908. 

C!OMMITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  For  the  manufacturer  whose  works  are  located  near 
the  seaboard,  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  none  too  high  to  give  the 
protection  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  a  reasonabfe  profit  on  his 
investment  and  at  the  same  time  pav  his  labor  such  wages  as  the  pres- 
ent scale  of  living  in  this  country  demands.  The  competition  or  for- 
eign rail  manufacturers  reaches  him  first ;  works  located  in  the  inte- 
rior having  a  natural  protection  because  of  the  freight  which  must  be 
paid  on  foreign  rails  coming  into  their  market,  while  he  not  only  has 
no  such  protection,  but  because  his  market  is  along  the  seacoast  must 
pay  in  freights  to  reach  his  points  of  delivery  an  amount  often  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  that  paid  oy  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  reach  the 
same  points. 

To  illustrate:  The  works  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  are 
located  at  Sparrow  Point,  on  the  Patapsco  River,  near  Baltimore. 
Their  market  is  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboard  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  To  reach  a  considerable  part  of 
the  market,  notably  Gulf  of  Mexico  points,  and  more  especially  the 
Pacific  coast,  this  company  must  pay  in  freights  an  amount  equal  to 
or  in  excess  of  that  paid  by  the  loreign  mills  shipping  to  the  same 
points. 

The  equipment  of  Maryland  Steel  Comipany's  plant  is  modern,  and 
was  designed  with  special  regard  to  the  economical  manufacture  of 
steel  rails.  Its  location  on  the  seacoast  is  favorable  to  its  engaging  in 
the  export  business,  and  this  it  has  done  to  a  large  extent.  At  the 
low  prices  received  for  exported  rails  a  book  loss  has  been  shown,  but 
it  is  felt  that  the  business  as  a  whole  has  been  advantageous,  since  the 
foreign  orders  taken  have  allowed  of  the  steady  and  regular  opera- 
tion of  the  mills,  and  so  cheapened  the  entire  output  of  the  plant,  be- 
sides permitting  the  fixed  charges  to  be  distributed  over  a  larger 
tonnage. 

The  following  table  gives  for  the  ten  years  1898  to  1907,  inclusive, 
the  average  prices  received  per  ton,  f .  o.  b.  mill,  for  rails  sold  in  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets: 


1898. 

19.44 
17.61 

1899.  :  1900. 

22.42  1  29.78 
18.64     26.06 

1901.  !  1902.      1903.  '  1904. 

1 

25.84     27.72     27.92     27.44 
22.4<i     2-.M7    17.98 

190;-). 

27.  m 

20. 79 

1906. 
27  93 

1907. 
9«  rb< 

Aver- 
age. 

Domestic 

27  13 

roreig:n 

23!  42  I  27!  52 

21' 43 

Average 

18.72 

21.04     28.00 

25.12     27.46     27.92     22.76 

1 

•25.96 

27.33 

28.02 

25. 8» 

During  the  ten  years  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  sold  an  average 
of  76.42  per  cent  of  its  product  in  the  domestic  market  and  exported 
23.58  per  cent,  the  proportion  sold  abroad  varying  from  nothing  to 
about  50  per  cent  in  different  years. 

The  profit  per  ton  during  this  same  period  on  this  business,  after 
deducting  all  fixed  charges,  but  without  charging  off  anything  for 
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general  depreciation,  is  as  follows:  1898,  $1,130;  1899,  $1.1999;  1900, 
$1,643;  1901,  $2,011;  1902,  $2,880;  1903,  $1,644;  1904,  $1,745;  1905, 
$3,718;  1906,  $3,280;  1907,  $1,664;  average,  ten  years,  $2.13:i. 

During  these  years  an  average  of  62.8  cents  per  ton  was  charged  off 
to  depreciation,  leaving  the  net  profits  available  for  dividends  and 
plant  additions  and  extensions,  $1,605  per  ton  of  rails.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  with  absolute  accuracy  the  comparative  costs  of 
rails  made  for  the  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  since  both  are  often 
produced  concurrently  and  the  cost  items  can  not  be  separated.  A 
careful  estimate  has  been  made,  however,  by  crediting  to  the  costs  of 
foreign  rails  all  rebates  received  from  imported  materials,  such  as 
iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  spiegeleisen  used  in  their  manufacture,  but 
not  crediting  the  incidental  advantages  coming  from  steady,  regular 
operation,  the  spreading  of  fixed  charges  over  a  larger  output,  etc. 
This  estimate  shows  that  for  the  above  period  of  ten  years  the  ex- 
ported rails  show  a  book  loss  of  $1,489  per  ton  and  the  domestic 
rails  a  profit  of  $3,138,  and  after  deducting  the  52.8  cents  charged  to 
general  depreciation,  a  loss  of  $2,017  and  a  profit  of  $2,610  per  ton, 
resi 


The  net  cost  of  rails  during  this  same  period,  before  deducting 
anything  for  general  depreciation,  was  as  follows:  1898,  $19,856; 
1899,  $19,841;  1900,  $26,357;  1901,  $23,109;  1902,  $24,580;  1903, 
$26,276;  1904,  $21,015;  1905,  $22,242;  1906,  $24.05;  1907,  $26,356. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  public  prints  about  the  low  costs  at  which 
rails  could  be  made  in  the  United  States.  These  ■  statements  were 
true  in  the  period  between  1895  and  1900.  The  low  costs  have,  how- 
ever, permanently  disappeared  in  the  last  ten  years,  as  is  indicated 
in  the  above  table,  which  shows  an  increase  of  $6.50  in  that  time. 
This  increased  cost  has  been  brought  about  by  higher  wages  paid 
to  labor,  higher  freight  rates,  and  higher  costs  of  raw  material.  The 
higher  wages  paid  to  labor  have  been  largely  offset  by  improved  ma- 
chinery, but  the  higher  freight  rates  and  higher  costs  of  raw  material 
are,  it  is  believed,  permanent  elements  of  cost,  which  must  always 
be  considered  in  the  future. 

While  the  prices  of  raw  materials  have  fluctuated  widely  in  the 
past,  the  present  level,  or  higher,  will  undoubtedly  be  maintained  in 
the  future,  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  open  market  of 
many  of  the  most  important  sources  of  supply  through  their  acqui- 
sition by  owners  who  reserve  them  for  their  own  purposes. 

The  following  tables  indicate  some  of  the  important  advances 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  period  under  view : 


Pricv  of  lake  ores  at  Uncer  lake  portn,  1H9H  to  1901,  inclusive. 


Bessemer  Mestiba . 


Non- Bessemer  Mc- 
saba 


Old   range    Besse- 
mer  


1898. 


Old     ratiKe 
Bessemer  . 


non-  I 
I 


$2.  la 

to 

2. 25 

1.90 

to 

2.7o 
to 

2  95 

1.80 
to 

2.00 


I 


$2.25 

to 

2.40 

1.90 

t4) 

2.10 
2.80 

to 
3.25 
2.00 

to 
2.15 


1900. 


84.40 

to 
4.90 
4.00 

to 
4.26 
5.50 

to 
6  75 
4.15 

to 
4.25 


f2.75 

to 
3.00 
2.35 

to 
2.65 
4.25 

to 
4.65 
2.85 

to 
3.16 


83.00 

to 
3. 25 
2.60 

to 
2.85 
4.25 

to 
4.65 
3.00 

to 
3.25 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

f  82. 76 

84.00 

to 
3.60 
2.&5 

$3.50 

84.00 

84.75 

3.20 

1 

to 
2.50 
3.00 

3.00 

8.60 

4.00 

4.50  ! 

!' 

to 
3.25 
2.00 

3.75 

4.25 

5.00 

3.60  1 

to 

3.20 

S.70 

4.20 

1 

2.80 
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A  still  better  idea  of  the  increased  cost  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lakes 
is  given  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  cost  of  lake  ores 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  at  Sparrows  Point : 


1898. 

$5.75 

5.35 
7.15 

5.78 

1899. 

$5.85 

6.62 
7.35 

6.05 

1900. 

$10.68 

9.6*^ 
12.08 

10.18 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

$9.66 

8.46 
10.76 

10.06 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Beawmer  Mesaba . . 

Non-Bessemer  Mes- 
&bft 

Old  range  Bessemer 

Old  ranire  non-Bes- 
semer   

$7.58 

6.82 
10.18 

8.48 

r.68 

7.28 
10.18 

8.88 

$7.60 

6.90 
8.10 

7.60 

$8.65 

8.40 
9.10 

8.70 

$9.50 

9.25 
10.80 

9.70 

$11.25 

10.70 
11,70 

11.00 

In  this  same  period  freight  rates  on  coal  and  coke  have  advanced, 
as  follows: 


Coal  per  ton,  2,240  pounds. . 
Coke  per  ton,  2,000  poundn. 


1698. 

1907, 

$1.25 
1.10 

$2.15 
1.60 

Advance. 


$0.90 
.50 


To  summarize  the  foregoing.  In  the  ten  years  considered  the  aver- 
age price  obtained  for  rails  at  Sparrows  Point  was  $25.89  per  ton, 
showing  a  profit  of  $2.13  per  ton,  or  after  depreciation  had  been 
charged  off,  of  $1.60  per  ton.  The  costs  had  advanced  in  this  period 
from  $19.85  to  $26.36  per  ton,  or  $6.50  per  ton. 

Let  us  now  consider  not  the  profit  per  ton,  but  the  return  on  the 
capital  employed,  and  let  us  take  not  the  whole  period,  but  the  two 
most  profitable  years — 1905  and  1906. 

The  total  amount  employed  in  those  years  in  plant  and  prop- 
erty, materials  on  hand,  and  working  capital  was,  approximately, 
$10,500,000.  The  average  profit  per  year  without  depreciation  was 
as  follows: 


I 

I  Amoant. 

L   _ 

GrosN  profit I  $1, 369, 602 

Lew  interest  on  bonded  indebtedness '       182. 137 

Net  income 1,187,466 


Per  cent  on 
$10,500,000 
capital  em- 
ployed. 


18.08 
1.74 


11.  M 


From  the  net  income  a  charge  for  depreciation  averaging  $652,799 
each  year  was  made,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  5.09  per  cent. 

As  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  who^e  figures  are  those  given,  is 
a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  which 
owns  other  companies  engaged  in  similar  and  related  lines  of  business 
directly  concerned  with  steel  manufacture,  a  diversion  of  profits  legiti- 
mately arising  from  the  operations  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company 
might  appear  to  have  been  made  to  those  other  companies  and  the 
true  state  of  affairs  concetiled.  The  total  amount  employed  in  all  the 
companies  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  (and  these 
companies  are  all  engaged  in  the  line  of  business  connected  directly 
with  steel  and  iron  making,  such  as  ore  and  coal  mining,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  manufacture  of  many  kinds  of  steel  products  besides 
rails)  was  approximately  $50,000,000. 
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The  average  aggregate  profits  of  these  companies  (including  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company)  for  1905  and  1906  were  as  follows: 


Gross  profit 

Leas  interest  on  bonded  indebtedness . 

Net  income 


Amount. 


«5, -420, 117 
74».3I3 


I 

Per  cent  on 

S50.OCO.000 
capital 

employed. 


10.79 
1.49 


4,671,801  I  9.90 


From  the  net  income  a  charge  for  depreciation,  averaging  $1,572,787 
each  year,  was  made,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  6.2  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  percentage  of  profit 
made  by  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  (which  is  a  manufacturing 
company  only)  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  made  by  the  combined 
companies,  and  that  no  misrepresentation  has  been  made,  either 
knowingly  or  unintentionally,  in  the  figures  presented. 

To  again  summarize:  On  the  capital  investment  in  rail  manufac- 
ture the  Maryland  Steel  Company  nas  earned  yearly  in  the  two  best 
years  of  the  last  ten  years  11.34  per  cent.  It  is  submitted  that  an 
average  profit  during  the  last  ten  years  of  $2.13  per  ton  on  rails  and 
a  return  of  11.34  per  cent  before  charging  off  any  amount  for  depre- 
ciation, during  the  two  most  profitable  years  of  that  period,  on  the 
capital  invested  is  not  unreasonable  or  excessive. 

Any  reduction  in  the  pre>:ent  duty  will  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
the  price  at  which  rails  sell  along  the  seaboard  and  will  reduce  or 
wipe  out  the  existing  margin  of  profit.  The  present  rate  is  not 
higher  than  necessary  to  prevent  the  dumping  in  this  country  of 
surplus  by  foreign  manufacturers,  and  that  it  has  not  resulted  in 
exorjbitant  profits  or  unreasonable  prices  to  American  railroads  is 
shown  by  the  foregoing  statements  and  by  available  records  of  prices 
in  the  steel-producing  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  therefore  asked 
that  no  change  be  made  in  the  existing  dutjr  of  $7.84  per  ton  on  rails 
unlass  a  corresponding  reduction  is  made  in  the  duties  on  the  ma- 
terials which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  rails,  viz,  iron  ore,  pig 
iron,  spiegeleisen,  and  ferromanganese. 

Whue  the  figures  presented  apply  only  to  the  operations  of  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company,  they  are  believed  to  represent  substantially 
those  of  other  xVmerican  rail  manufacturers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  Felton, 
President  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co, 


SURGICAL    INSTRUMENTS. 

THE   LOGAN   COUNTY    (W.   VA.)    MEDICAL  SOCIETY  ASKS  POE 
LOWER  DUTIES  ON  THEIR  TOOLS  OF  TRADE. 

LorjAN,  W.  Va.,  Derrmher  10^  1908. 
Sereno  Payne, 

Chainmui  Ways  and  Means  Commit  tec,  Washington^  D,  C\ 
Mr  Dear  Sir:  A  resolution  ^YJls  ptis-ed  ])v  our  society  directing  me 
to  call  attention  of  vour  committee  to  the  tariff  on  siirijictii  in-tru- 
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ments,  there  being  no  section  specifically  providing  for  the  same  in 
the  present  schedule,  and  the  necessity  of  every  country  physician 
having  a  complete  outfit  by  reason  of  hospital  facilities  in  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  in  mining  districts.  Surgeons  are  very  poorly 
paid  except  in  cities,  where  up-to-date  hospitals  are  plentiful  and  one 
outfit  suffices  for  each  hospital,  and  it  certainly  puts  the  hardship  on 
the  country  surgeon.  We  are  certainly  meritorious  of  cheaper  in- 
struments, and  direct  your  attention  and  ask  a  separate  schedule  for 
same,  with  a  revenue  basis  only. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  McDonald, 
Secretary  Logan  County  Medical  Society. 


TEXTILE  MACHINERY. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF  OF  BOBEET  F.  HEBBICE,  BOSTON,  MASS., 
IN  ADVOCACY  OF  PBESENT  DUTIES. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  18,  1908. 
CoMMmrEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  I).  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  already  presented  to  the  committee  a  brief  on 
the  subject  of  textile  machinery,  which  comes  under  Schedule  C, 
paragraph  193,  of  the  Dingley  tariff.  There  are  two  matters  with 
reference  to  this  same  subject,  textile  machinery,  which  I  desire  to 
take  up  with  the  committee  in  tliis  supplemental  brief — first,  the 
difference  in  cost  between  English  and  American  textile  mills  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  influenced  by  the  duty  on  textile  machinery, 
and,  secondly,  the  separate  classification  of  textile  machinery  under 
the  new  tariff  bill. 

In  the  testimony  before  the  committee  with  reference  to  Schedule  I 
of  the  Dingley  tariff,  cotton  manufactures,  the  following  statements 
were  made : 

Mr.  Samuel  Ross,  of  New  Bedford,  stated  (first  print.  No.  23,  p. 
3078)  that  our  mills  cost  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  English 
mills,  and  that  guite  a  little  of  this  difference  in  cost  is  due  to  the  tariff 
on  textile  machinery.  Mr.  D.  E.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  made 
the  following  statement  (first  print.  No.  23,  p.  3094)  :  "They  talk 
about  a  mill  m  England  being  worth  $5  a  spindle  to  build  it  new.  In 
this  country  $20  a  spindle  is  a  rough  way  of  speaking  of  the  cost  of 
the  mill." 

American  mills  undoubtedly  cost  more  to  construct  than  English 
niill.^.  Accurate  figuring,  however,  will  show  that  the  English  cost 
of  mills  similar  to  the  American  mills  is  far  in  excess  of  Mr.  Tompkins's 
estimate  of  $5  per  spindle.  There  are  two  radical  differences  between 
the  construction  of  cotton  mills  in  England  and  in  this  country.  In 
the  first  place,  the  English  mills  are  generally  either  spinning  mills 
or  weaving  mills,  while  in  this  country  the  mills  are  generally  both 
spinning  and  weaving  mills.  Further,  the  P^nglish  mills  generally 
use  mule  spindles,  which  produce  per  spindle  about  two-thirds  as  much 
^the  frame  spindles  commonly  used  in  this  countr3\ 
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The  figure  which  Mr.  Tompkins  gives  of  $20  per  spindle  as  tlie 
American  cost  is  that  commonly  used  as  the  cost  of  the  combined 
spinning  and  weaving  mill  equipped  with  frame  spindles  and  with 
enough  looms  to  weave  the  yarn  spun  by  the  spindles.  The  English 
figure  which  he  uses  of  $5  per  spindle  may  be  a  fair  figure  for  the 
cost  of  an  English  spinning  mill  equipped^  with  mule  spindles.  To 
make  a  fair  comparison  with  the  American  cost  it  is  necessary  to  add 
to  this  the  cost  of  the  English  weaving  plant  and  also  to  allow  for 
the  difference  between  frame  and  mule  spindles. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  present  45  per  cent  duty  on  textile 
machinery  on  the  cost  of  American  cotton  mills  there  are  other  con- 
siderations to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place  the  textile  ma- 
chinery constitutes  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  mill.  The  machin- 
ery in  an  American  cotton  mill  which  combines  spinning  and  weaving 
costs  approximately  $8  a  spindle,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  mill. 

It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  entirely  would 
mean  the  sale  of  English  machinery  here  at  45  per  cent  less  than 
present  figures.  There  are  but  few  successful  manufacturers  of  tex- 
tile machinery  in  England.  It  wotild  be  convenient  and  natural  for 
them  to  combine  and  maintain  prices  here  at  a  figure  just  low  enough 
to  prevent  competition  by  American  manufacturers  but  considerably 
higher  than  the  English  price. 

You  will  note  by  reference  to  my  previous  brief  that  the  English 
manufacturers  can  to-day  compete  with  the  American  manufacturer 
even  with  the  present  duty.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  duty  removed, 
or  even  reduced,  and  the  American  manufacturers  out  of  business, 
the  English  manufacturer  would  not  lower  his  price  very  greatly  from 
the  present  figure.  Our  best  figuring  is  that  the  actual  result  of  the 
removal  of  all  protection  to  textile  machinery  would  be  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  English  machinery  here  to  a  price  perhaps  10  per 
cent  lower  than  the  present  price  "for  which  American  machinery  is 
being  sold.  This  w^ould  mean  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cotton  mills 
of  perhaps  80  cents  a  spindle,  or  4  per  cent  on  the  total  cost  of  the 
mill. 

The  result  of  the  removal  of  the* tariff  on  textile  machinery,  or 
such  a  reduction  as  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers, would  probably  mean  that  such  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers as  have  an  established  business,  and  particularly  such  of  the 
manufacturers  as  have  valuable  patents,  would  transfer  their  business 
to  England  and  establish  factories  in  that  country  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness altogether.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers rather  than  go  out  of  business  altogether  would  establish 
factories  in  England.  That  this  is  the  natural  course  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  many  American  manufacturers  in  other  lines  maintain 
at  the  present  time  factories  in  Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  goods 
for  the  Canadian  trade  in  order  to  avoid  the  tariff  against  imports 
into  Canada  from  the  United  States.  Similarly,  a  number  of  English 
manufacturers  in  other  lines  have  factories  in  the  United  States  to 
avoid  the  American  duty. 

To  move  the  shops  to  England  would  be  the  ready  and  natural  way 
of  avoiding  the  difference  in  labor  costs  between  this  country  and 
England  in  case  the  duty  on  textile  machinery  should  be  removed. 
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Textile  machinery  under  the  present  tariff  is  included  in  paragraph 
193  under  Schedule  C,  the  paragraph  covering  all  unclassified  manu- 
factures of  iron,  steel,  and  various  other  metals.  I  ask,  that  if  any 
reduction  is  to  be  made  in  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  generally  applicable 
to  this  paragraph,  textile  machinery  be  given  a  separate  classification 
with  the  present  rate.  Its  manufacture  nas  nothing  in  common  with 
most  of  uie  other  articles  included  in  the  paragraph,  and  it  is  im- 
portant enough  to  justify  separate  consideration.  Many  of  the 
articles  covered  by  the  paragraph  are  manufactured  in  this  country 
under  entirely  diflTerent  conditions  than  those  governing  textile  ma- 
chinery, and  some  of  them  may  be  sold  abroad  by  American  manu- 
facturers in  competition  with  the  European  manufacturers.  As  ap- 
pears by  my  previous  brief,  this  is  not  true  of  textile  machinery,  which 
can  not  compete  abroad  and  can  barely  hold  its  own  in  this  country. 
In  determining  the  proper  rate  of  duty  to  be  maintained  upon  imports 
of  textile  machinery,  I  \vould  ask  that  careful  consideration  be  given 
to  its  own  peculiar  conditions  apart  from  any  question  affecting  the 
other  articles  covered  by  paragraph  193. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  F.  Herrick. 

(Representing  Lowell  machine  shop  and  other  manufacturers.) 


WIRE. 


WICKWIRE  BKOTHERS,  COETLAND,  N.  Y.,  XTBOE  RETENTION  OF 
PRESENT  DITTIES  ON  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  December  18,  J908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Wickwire  Bros.  (Incorporated),  located  at  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  are  manufacturers  of  steel  wire  and  woven-wire  goods,  carrying 
their  product  to  such  an  advanced  state  of  manufacture  that  labor 
becomes  the  important  factor.  For  this  reason,  we  believe  that,  with 
the  very  high  waees  paid  wire  workers  in  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
viso in  paragraph  137,  fixing  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  40  per  cent 
should  not  be  aisturbed,  except  that  the  4-cent  valuation  should 
be  made  6  cents.  As  the  act  now  stands,  the  effect  is  in  some  cases  to 
place  a  lower  duty  on  a  more  highly  manufactured  article;  as  an 
instance,  the  present  rate  on  wire  valued  at  4  cents  or  over  at  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  is  1.6  cents  per  pound,  while  practically  the  same 
wire  (No.  16  or  smaller)  valued  at  3 J  cents  would  pay  a  duty  of  2 
cents  per  pound. 

We  produce  a  very  large  quantity  of  fine  galvanized  and  tinned 
fire,  and  for  this  the  extra  duty  of  two-tenths  cent  per  pound  is  very 
inadequate,  and  we  believe  that  the  extra  duty  on  "  iron  and  steel 
wire  coated  with  zinc,  tin,  or  any  other  metal "  could  bo  advanced 
without  injustice. 

We  notice  that  another  manufacturer  in  a  communication  to  your 
committee  proposes  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  in  the 
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specific  rates  on  wire.  We  trust  this  will  not  be  exceeded  and  believe 
it  to  be  more  than  a  substantial  recognition  of  the  demand  for  tariff 
revision. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WiCKWIRE   BrOTHEBS, 

T.  H.  WiCKWIRE,  Treasurer. 


WIRE   HAIRPINS. 

THE  STAE  PIN  COMPABTY,  WATERBTJRY,  CONN.,  ASKS  A  SPECIFIC 
ENTTMEBATION  OF  THESE  ARTICLES. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  December  17^  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  Star  Pin  Company,  of  Derby,  Conn.,  has  in- 
structed me  to  request  your  committee,  in  its  proposed  revision  of  the 
tariff,  to  withdraw  wire  hairpins  from  the  schedule  in  which  they  are 
now  placed  and  cause  them  to  be  placed  in  a  particular  and  separate 
schedule  by  themselves,  with  a  specific  duty  of  2  or  3  cents  per  pound, 
in  addition  to  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  now  existing.  Hair- 
pins are  now  included,  under  the  tariff  act  o{  1897,  in  schedule  188, 
reading  as  follows : 

Pins  with  solid  lieads,  witlioiit  orunmontation,  including  hair,  safety,  hat, 
bonnet,  and  shawl  pins;  any  of  the  foioj^oinj?  coniiiosed  wholly  of  hrass,  copper, 
iron,  steel,  or  other  Iwise  nietjil,  not  pUUed,  and  any  commonly  known  as  jewelry, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Government  statistics  do  not  state  specifically  the  amount  or  value 
of  hairpins  now  imported  into  the  United  States,  as  they  are  included 
in  the  general  head  of  pins,  but  I  am  informed  most  positively  by  the 
oflScials  of  this  company  that  the  larger  portion  of  these  goods  in  this 
country  is  supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers,  chiefly  German,  and 
that  no  hairpins  such  as  are  manufactured  by  this  company  are  ex- 
ported. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  desired  action  is,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  other  articles,  the  cheap  labor  in  the  foreign  countries  as  con- 
trasted with  the  price  paid  tor  labor  in  this  country,  and  I  would 
state  that  this  company  has  been  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
wire  hairpins  for  many  years,  has  machinery,  and  everything  fitted 
for  it,  and  has  kept  at  this  particular  line  in  the  hope  that  some  day 
there  would  be  better  protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  present 
ad  valorem  dut^y,  for  with  this  duty  the  German  manufacturers  can 
import  wire  hairpins  and  land  them  here,  duty  paid,  for  practically 
3f  cents  per  package,  while  the  cost  of  production  to  this  company 
is,  with  the  present  prices  paid  for  labor,  a  fraction  over  5  cents  per 
package.  A  package  is  composed  of  16  small  papers,  each  containing 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  IG  of  these  being  tied  together  in  a  pack- 
age, making  the  weig:ht  of  the  package  12  ounces,  there  being  from 
225  to  275  separate  pins  contained  in  this  package.  These  also  have 
to  be  wrapped  with  hand  labor.  The  only  reason  now  for  any  ability 
to  compete  with  the  German  manufacturers  is  the  better  finish  of  the 
goods  and  the  superior  style  in  which  they  are  put  up. 
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Withdrawing  these  goods  from  the  schedule  of  pins  and  placing 
them  in  a  separate  schedule,  with  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  ana 
an  addition  of  2  cents  per  pound  specific  duty,  would  enable  the 
manufacturers  here  to  compete  with  the  German  manufacturers  and 
would  necessarily  result  with  the  increased  production  in  a  decrease 
of  their  cost,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  large  percentage  of  overhead 
charges,  etc.,  would  not  increase  with  the  production.  The  advantage 
then,  it  is  believed,  would  be  shared  by  the  laborer,  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  consumer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Star  Pin  Company. 


ZINC  ORE. 

AXEL  0.  IHLSENO,  TOPUN,  HO.,  FILES  STTPPLEMEHTAL  BBIEF  DT 
ADVOCACY  OF  DUTY  ON  ZINC  OEE. 

JoPLiN,  Mo.,  December  17^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  />.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  time  of  the  recent  hearings  on  the  question  of 
placing  a  duty  on  zinc  ores,  before  your  committee  on  November  25, 1 
was  requested  to  be  at  hand  after  the  interests  opposed  to  the  levying 
of  this  duty  were  heard,  so  that  such  questions  might  be  asked  by  you 
as  would  fully  explain  any  conflicting  statements  that  might  "have 
been  brought  out  by  those  interests  opposed  to  the  placing  of  a  duty 
on  zinc  ore,  and  to  bring  out  such  additional  information  as  might 
be  of  service  to  the  committee  in  considering  the  necessity  of  a  duty 
to  protect  this  industry. 

The  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  in  the  brief  submitted  by  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Cockerill,  states  that  all  the  zinc  smelters  in  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  the  levying  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ores.  Presuming 
this  statement  to  be  true,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Cockerill's  statements  1 
must  consider  that  I  am  replying  to  the  entire  zinc-smelting  industry. 

The  committee  will  bear  m  mind  that  every  product  made  from 
zinc  ore  by  the  zinc  smelters  has  been  protected  by  a  duty  under  the 
present  tariff  act  and  the  smelters  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  pro- 
tection are  desirous  of  increasing  their  projfits  oy  buying  their  zinc 
ore  in  a  low-priced  foreign  market.  Tnat  is  the  keynote  of  their 
opposition. 

while  it  may  be  true  that  all  the  r^nit^lters  would  be  very  well  satis- 
fied to  be  able  to  buy  zinc  ores  from  foreign  sources  at  low  prices 
and  thus  bear  down  the  price  of  zinc  ores  in  the  United  States,  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  zinc  smelting  interests  producing  zinc 
oxide  or  zinc  sheets,  which  are  protected  under  our  present  tariff, 
would  be  willing  to  commit  themselves  by  indorsing  unqualifiedly 
the  statement^made  by  Mr.  Cockerill,  that  free  ores  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  their  manufacturing  plants. 

The  zinc  smelting  industry  in  the  United  States  has  grown  to 
very  great  proportions  in  the  last  six  years,  not  alone  due  to  the  de- 
mand for  spelter,  but  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
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enormous  profit  in  the  zinc-smelting  business.  The  smelters  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  in  which  they  have  not 
proposed  that  the  miners  of  zinc  ore  should  share,  nor  do  they  pro- 
pose to  permit  the  mining  interests  to  participate  to  an  equal  or 
any  degree  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  protective  duty  which 
they  enjoy,  if  Mr.  Cockerill's  statements  are  true. 

The  contention  is  that  zinc  ore  is  raw  material,  and  therefore 
should  be  admitted  free  to  enable  a  few  laborers  to  be  employed 
in  the  smelting  business  and  the  smelter  make  enormous  j}rofits. 

For  a  time  in  1905-1907  the  margin  in  the  cost  of  producing  spelter 
was  $20.  A  legitimate  price  for  smelting  under  lair  conditions  is 
$13  per  ton  of  ore.  This  shows  an  extraordinary  profit  of  $7,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  profits  of  the  smelting  industry. 

With  these  large  profits  in  prospect,  general  business  activity  great, 
and  every  indication  of  a  continuance  of  the  prosperous  times,  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  zinc-smelting  capacity  in  the  United 
States.  In  1905  the  total  smelting  capacity  in  the  United  States  was 
63,290  retorts.  In  1906  this  had  increased  to  67,750  retorts  by  addi- 
tions made  as  follows:  Caney  Zinc  Company,  300  retorts,  at  Caney, 
Kans. ;  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  3  blocks  of  670  retorts,  at  Pittsburg, 
Kans.;  Matthieson  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Company,  300  retorts;  Illinois 
Zinc  Company,  40  retorts;  United  States  Zinc  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany, 2  furnaces,  480  retorts;  Sandoval  Zinc  Company,  2  furnaces; 
and' New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  6  furnaces,  1,200  retorts. 

In  1907,  with  the  increased  profits  apparent  in  the  zinc-smelting 
business,  the  capacity  of  the  zinc  smelters  was  further  increased  by 
19,748  retorts,  as  follows:  Mineral  Paint  Zinc  Company,  Depue,  111., 
4,800  retorts;  Hegeler  Brothers  Zinc  Company,  Danville,  III.,  1,700 
retorts ;  United  States  Zinc  and  Chemical  Company,  Springfield,  111., 
640  retorts;  American  Zinc  Lead  Smelting  Company,  Deering,  Kans., 
3,840  retorts ;  Bartlesville  Zinc  Company,  Bartlesville,  Okla.,.  3,456 
retorts;  Lanyon  Starr  Zinc  Company,  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  2,880  re- 
torts ;  National  Zinc  Company,  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  2,432  retorts. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  zinc-smelting  capacity  in  the  United 
States  increased  in  1906  about  7  per  cent  over  1905,  and  a  further  in- 
crease of  the  enormous  amount  of  31  j)er  cent  during  the  year  1907, 
and  it  is  for  the  profit  of  this  enormous  increase  in  the  smelting  capac- 
ity that  it  is  asked  that  the  mining  industry  suffer  the  competition  of 
free  ore  and  an  industry  built  up  by  patience  and  energy  should  be 
destroyed  to  satisfy  the  greed  for  higher  profits  to  the  zinc  smelter. 

Mr.  Cockerill  states  his  company  has  six  smelting  works.  That  is 
true,  but  of  these  three  old  rehabilitated  coal-fired  works,  aban- 
doned for  some  time  and  reequipped  when  the  profits  of  smelting  be- 
came so  great  that  any  sort  or  a  zinc-smelting  plant  would  pay  a 
handsome  profit.  During  the  years  1905-1907  these  coal-fired  plants 
were  piit  in  operation  at  a  time  of  a  wide  margin  of  profit  between 
zinc  ore  and  metal.  In  times  when  competition  is  keen  and  the  mar- 
gin small  these  works  could  not  compete  with  the  better-equipped 
and  up-to-date  gas-fired  plants.  It  is  such  works  as  these  that  Mr. 
Cockerill  wants  to  operate  at  the  expense  of  a  mining  industry  that 
has  already  felt  at  his  hands  the  force  of  absolute  control.  In  1906 
Mr.  Cockerill  formed  the  Cherokee-Lanyon  Zinc  Company,  a  con- 
solidation of  practically  all  the  zinc-smelting  plants  of  the  Kansas- 
Missouri  district,  composed  as  follows:  The  Cherokee  Smelting  and 
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Refining  Company,  at  Cherokee,  Kans. ;  Robt.  Lan yon  &  Co.,  at  Pitts- 
burg, Kans.,  and* Nevada,  Mo.;  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis  Company, 
at  Pittsburg,  Kans.;  Scammon  Zinc  Company,  at  Scanimon,  Kans.; 
Cherokee  Zmc  Company,  at  Pittsburg  and  Weir  City,  Kans.  Leased 
also:  Girard  Zinc  Uompany,  at  Girard,  Kans.;  Kansas  Zinc  Manu- 
facturing and  Smelting  Company,  at  Girard,  Kans. ;  Kich  Hill  Manu- 
facturing and  Smelting  Company,  at  Rich  Hill,  Mo.  The  effect  of 
this  consolidation  on  the  district  was  shown  by  an  absolute  control 
of  the  ore  market. 

The  only  other  local  purchasers  of  any  note  for  zinc  ore  were  the 
sheet-zinc  smelters,  who  were  always  able  to  secure  their  quota  of 
ore,  due  to  their  product  being  turned  into  sheets  and  saving  their 
by-product,  which  enabled  them  to  pay  just  enough  more  than  the 
consolidated  concern  for  choice  ore  to  secure  their  needed  supply. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  I  bought  zinc  ore  in  the  open  mar- 
ket as  a  competitor,  realizing  that  a  lowering  of  the  price  meant  an 
al)s()liite  ^-hut  down  of  my  own  and  other  mines.  I  round  a  market 
for  zinc  ore  in  Europe,  which  had  the  effect  of  advancing  the  selling 
price  of  zinc  ore  in  this  market  materially,  and,  what  was  of  far 
greater  importance,  effectually  prevented  a  lowering  of  prices.  This 
C(>m[K»tition  vras  the  only  real  wholesome  competition  the  district  has 
seen.  Its  beneficial  effects  were  clearly  seen  «t  the  end  of  1898  and 
the  early  part  of  1899,  when  prices  advanced  from  $27  to  $55  per 
ton.  and  remaining  high  until  the  possibility  of  EuDopean  ship- 
ments was  eliminated.  To  show  the  control  had  by  the  smelters  of 
i!ie  situation  at  the  end  of  1898,  Mr.  Lanyon  said  on  December  23 
that  the  price  for  ore  (which  had  declined  from  $40  to  $27)  was 
now  satisfactory  to  the  smelters,  and  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  shipment  abroad,  so  that  competition  was  not  possible.  It  illus- 
trates how  thoroughly  in  control  the  combination  was  of  the  market, 
and  also  how  ignorant  of  European  conditions,  for  within  one  week 
shipments  were  commenced  to  Europe  by  me.  The  market  imme- 
diately advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  in  March  zinc  ore  sold 
at  $55  per  ton,  just  double  in  value,  in  three  months. 

Xs  explained  on  the  witness  stand  on  November  25,  it  is  evident 
that  the  tariff  of  1897  was  intended  to  cover  zinc  ores,  since  they 
were  not  specifically  mentioned,  except  as  under  calamine,  paragraph 
51k  under  the  belief  that  the  duty  on  metal  acted  as  the  necessary 
protection. 

The  chief  ore  of  zinc  in  the  United  States  is  blend  or  sulphide  of 
zinc,  which  has  no  reference  in  this  tariff  act.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  usual  practice  of  mining  and  smelting  of  other  metals,  it 
was  undoubtedly  presumed  by  the  committee  that  by  placing  a  tariff 
on  metal  and  its  manufactured  products  that  this  protection  would 
extend  to  all  parts  of  the  industry  up  to  and  including  the  produc- 
tion of  the  manufactured  product.  By  placing  a  duty  in  this  manner 
such  a  distribution  would  naturally  result  that  the  labor  involved 
in  the  various  stages  from  the  ore  m  place  in  the  ground  to  the  re- 
^Itant  manufactured  product  would  be  protected  against  any  com- 
petition by  foreign  labor.  The  duty  placed  on  these  manufactured 
products  was  undoubtedly  placed  thereon  so  that  the  smelters  could 
De  able  to  run  at  a  profit,  and  the  smelters  and  producers  of  the  ore 
alike  would  have  suflScient  protection  to  equalize  the  difference  be- 
tween foreign  and  American  costs  of  production. 
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With  our  enormous  supplies  of  fuel,  our  natural  gas,  and  many 
other  natural  conditions  which  exist  in  this  country,  the  zinc  smelters 
in  the  United  States  are  able  to  produce  metal  for  practically  the  same 
cost  as  the  European  smelters.  The  greater  efficiency  of  our  labor  and 
the  low  cost  of  fuel  more  than  compensate  for  the  low  labor  cost  and 
the  excessively  high  prices  for  fuel  abroad.  I  cite  again  in  this  con- 
nection mj  figures  included  in  a  pervious  report  as  to  the  labor  cost 
involved  m  producing  a  ton  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin  district,  and 
also  the  labor  cost  from  this  ore  to  the  manufactured  product 

Table  A. 

Comparative  coat  of  production  per  ton. 

In  mines  producing  oxidized  ore: 
In  Mexico — 

Labor $1.50 

Incidentals 1. 00 

2.50 

In  United  States- 
Labor 6.00 

Incidentals 5. 00 

11.00 


In  mines  producing  blends: 
In  Mexico — 

Labor 3. 50 

Milling  nnd  incidentals ^ 2.50 

6.00 

In  United  States- 
Labor 17.50 

General  expense 15. 50 

33.00 

In  the  Joplin  district  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  concentrates 
from  3i  per  cent  ore,  with  due  allowance  for  amortization,  royalty, 
etc.,  is  as  follows : 

Mining  and  general  expenses $33 

Amortization,  etc.,  25  cents  per  ton  rock 10 

Total  cost . 43 

Table  B. 

Proportionate  labor  coats  producing  ore  and  metal. 

Zinc  oxide  smelters: 

Cost  producing  ton  oxide . $8 

Cost  in  producing  3  tons  of  oxidized  ore  to  produce  ton  of  oxide  in 
Wisconsin  district 18 

Total  involved  in  producing  1  ton  oxide 26 

Spelter: 

Cost  maximum  on  1  ton  spelter . 12 

Cost  produce  Joplin  ore  to  make  1  ton  spelter,  1  ton  ore  producing 
1,050  pounds  spelter . 34 
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Sheet  sine : 

Cost  producing  1  ton  sheets *i20 

Cost  produce  Joplin  ore  to  make  1  ton  sheet  zinc 34 

*  54 

You  will  note  that  the  great  labor  cost  is  in  the  production  of  the 
ore  itself.  The  labor  cost  of  producing  ore  suflScient  to  make  a  ton 
of  metal  is  about  $34,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  is  a  cost  for 
general  expense,  supplies,  fuel,  etc.,  of  $30,  making  a  total  cost  of 
|64  for  the  ore  to  produce  a  ton  of  metal.  As  against  this  expendi- 
ture you  will  note  that  in  the  production  of  spelter  the  total  cost  is 
about  $24  per  ton  from  blends. 

The  smelting  interests,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Cockerill,  are  continu- 
ally quoting  from  Mr.  William  R.  Ingalls  and  similar  editorial  writ- 
ings from  various  sources  in  the  trade  journals  in  which  the  metal 
industries  are  advertisers  and  large  supporters,  and  in  which  the 
mining  interests  have  no  part  whatever,  except  as  news  items.     I 

Juote  from  an  editorial  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
anuaiy  6,  1906,  which  is  made  a  part  of.  the  brief  Mr.  Cockerill 
filed  with  you,  as  follows :  "  Indeed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  promi- 
nence which  the  zinc  ore  of  Colorado  and  other  Western  States  has 
assumed  in  the  market  there  is  no  doubt  that  disaster  would  have 
overtaken  the  American  zinc  industry."  This  statement,  that  dis- 
aster would  overtake  the  zinc  industry,  is  a  perfect  absurdity.  The 
zinc  industry  is  a  commercial  proposition.  It  is  operated  on  abso- 
lutely safe  lines.  The  ore  is  purchased  at  a  fixed  price.  Each  smelt- 
ing plant  knows  the  actual  cost  of  smelting,  with  due  allowance  for 
amortization.  The  profit  depends  on  the  difference  between  the 
smelting  cost  and  the  price  of  ore. 

Table  O. 

Margin  hettoeen  ton  (tre  and  metal  produced  from  1  ton  ore  in  1901. 


MonUi. 


Jannary . . . 
Fcbrnary.. 

March 

April 

^y 

June , 

July 

August.... 
September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Spelter. 

Ore. 

$67.14 

f46.90 

67.77 

48.80 

68.21 

49.75 

66.66 

49.25 

64.17 

46.90 

63.94 

47.00 

60.40 

46.80 

56.62 

44.66 

51.88 

41.00 

53.86 

41.75 

48.71 

38.60 

41.86 

81.50 

Margin. 


#20.24 
19.67 
18.46 
17.41 
17.27 
16.94 
18.60 
12.06 
10.88 
12.11 
10.11 
10.  »< 


In  times  of  great  business  activity  and  high  prices  there  are  large 
profits.  In  times  of  stress  the  profits  are  reduced.  According  to 
the  best  authorities,  the  actual  cost  of  smelting  zinc  blends  of  the 
Joplin  district  is  from  $8.50  to  $10  per  ton.  The  present  margin 
for  smelting  is  about  $10  per  ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  Cockerill  admits  that  the  cost  of  zinc  smelting  in  the  United 
States  is  the  same  as  in  Europe  and  attempts  to  show  by  a  table  that 
the  prices  paid  for  ore  in  the  Joplin  district  in  1908  by  the  American 
smelters  were  higher  than  on  the  basis  of  the  European  formula. 
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He  has  taken  purely  arbitrary  figures,  based  on  the  present  high 
smelting  charge  in  Europe,  due  to  the  combination  of  the  smelters 
and  the  abundance  of  ores.  No  explanation  is  made  as  to  deductions 
mdde  by  the  United  States  smelters  (simply  because  they  can  do  so) 
for  iron  and  lead.  According  to  a  fair  smelting  charge  that  obtains 
to-day  abroad — and  comparing  the  prices  paid  in  Joplin  on  the 
dates  quoted — the  results  wouldbe  as  follows : 

Table  D. 


Date. 


1908. 

July  11 

July  25 

AURiiMt  22 

September  5 

September  26 

October  0 


Price  St.  pSir^,^'  !  Joplin  ba«e 
L0U18 spelter'  ^fSto^^^  '  prrceCOper 
per  pound.      %^^^        cent  ore. 


Cenla. 
4.2f75 
4.375 
4. 525 
4.675 
4.625 
4.G25 


131.60 
32.50 
34.00  I 
34.50  I 
85.00  ' 
35.00 


935.00 
34.C0 
37.00 
87.00 
87.60 
88.  UO 


These  prices  are  those  paid  by  the  Cockerill  Zinc  Company.  From 
this  price  must  be  deducted  $1  per  unit  of  iron  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
and  the  same  for  lead.  As  the  vast  majority  of  Joplin  ores  carry 
from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  iron  and  some  lead,  the  deductions  made  reduce 
the  price  of  Joplin  ore  from  $1  to  $^  below  the  price  quoted. 

These  deductions  are  purely  arbitrary,  as  well-constructed  smelters 
abroad  make  no  deduction  for  ordinary  amounts  of  iron  up  to  8  per 
cent,  nor  do  they  make  deductions  for  lead  up  to  3  per  cent. 

This  makes  the  net  price  of  Joplin  zinc  ore  exactly  the  same  as  the 
European  formula.  On  this  formula  European  smelters  make  a  cood 
profit.  It  must  be  apparent  therefore  that  when  the  Cockerill  Zinc 
Company  admits  equal  cost  of  smelting  here  and  abroad  that  the 
American  smelters  are  making  a  profit.  It  disposes  of  the  claim,  too, 
that  he  or  any  other  American  smelter  is  paying  jnore  for  zinc  ore 
than  the  price  at  which  a  European  smelter  makes  a  profit. 

By  a  close  inspection  of  Table  C,  which  gives  the  margin  for  smelt- 
ing, it  is  readily  seen  that  in  January,  1907,  the  zinc-smelting  industry 
was  enjoying  a  high  profit  on  smelting  zinc  ores  and  had  been  enjoy- 
ing this  excellent  profit  for  more  than  a  year  prior.  This  high  profit 
was  the  cause  of  the  great  increase  in  the  zinc-smelting  capacity  of 
31  per  cent,  as  noted  in  the  first  part  of  this  brief.  It  shows  conclu- 
sively, too,  that  zinc  smelting  is  a  commercial  proposition  which  has 
on  the  average  of  many  years  shown  a  heavy  return. 

Mr.  Cockerill  refers  to  the  advance  in  ore  since  1881.  That  the 
smelters  in  the  early  nineties  did  not  run  for  patriotic  purposes  is 
evidenced  by  the  statement  made  to  me  by  the  ore  buyer  for  tne  Lan- 
yons  that  the  smelter  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  built  by  the  Lanyons  cost 
$50,000  and  cleared  in  profit  the  first  year  $55,000.  The  zinc-smelting 
industry  has  not  suffered  for  any  length  of  time  due  to  high  prices 
paid  for  zinc  ore. 

It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  the  actual  certainties  of  a  business 
proposition  must  not  be  confused  with  the  operation  of  mining  enter- 
prises involving  considerable  uncertainty.  No  mines,  except  such  as 
are  owned  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  can  be  relied  on  for 
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profitable  operation  any  length  of  time.  The  character  and  grade 
of  the  ore  bodies  change,  and  may  play  out  altogether.  These  are 
the  chances  that  operators  must  take  m  producing  the  ore.  With  this 
uncertainty  it  is  absolutely  essential  tnat  the  mining  industry  be 
protected  and  sufficient  duty  placed  on  its  products  to  enable  it  to 
produce  the  ore  and  sell  at  such  price  as  would'  compensate  for  in- 
vestment as  well  as  pay  the  rate  of  wages  that  is  common  in  the 
United  States.  It  must  therefore  be  clear  to  you  that  the  duty  which 
was  imposed  on  all  zinc  products  was  intended  to  cover  the  difference 
in  the  labor  cost  in  opening  and  developing  mines  as  well  as  the  labor 
involved  in  smelting.  From  the  figures  given  above  it  is  shown  that 
the  smelters  are  not  the  ones  that  need  the  protection.  That  the  duty 
as  levied  on  the  metal  must  essentially  be  placed  on  the  ore  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  converting  this  ore  into  metal 
and  other  articles  do  not  require  as  much  protection  as  the  producers 
of  the  ore  itself.  The  levying  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  equal  to  the  duty 
on  the  metal  itself  gives  the  ore  the  proper  protection  from  competi- 
tion from  low-priced  labor,  and  in  no  way  does  it  affect  the  smelting 
interests  beyond  preventing  them  from  destroying  our  business  by 
going  elsewhere  to  buy  their  ores  cheaply  and  obtaining  for  this  for- 
eign ore  and  for  their  own  profit  the  "benefits  of  protection  given 
under  the  tariff  act  to  metal. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  this  tariff  act  of  1897  to 
place  a  duty  on  a  product  with  the  intention  of  enabling  foreign  low- 
priced  labor  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  price  fixed  by  our  protective  laws. 

The  smelters  in  the  United  States  buying  ore  from  Mexico  pur- 
chase it  on  the  basis  of  St.  Louis  quotations  for  metal,  but  in  fixing 
this  price  consider  the  possibilities  of  European  competition  and  pay 
for  the  ore  just  sufficient  to  secure  it  from  this  competition.  The 
duty  on  spelter  in  the  United  States  enables  them  in  this  way  to 
make  a  wide  margin  of  profit,  or,  as  Mr.  Cockerill  stated  before  the 
engineer  society  in  Joplm  last  June,  "  I  am  buying  ore  in  Mexico 
because  I  can  buy  it  cheaper."  This  attitude  of  Mr.  Cockerill  ex- 
plains fully  the  position  or  all  these  smelters  who  are  ony  producing 
metal  and  not  making  by-products  or  manufactured  goods. 

Again,  these  smelting  concerns  in  the  United  States  making  oxides 
of  zmc,  particularly  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  and  its  sub- 
sidiary plants,  are  heavy  purchasers  of  very  low-grade  zinc  ore  in 
Mexico;  such  ore  is  too  low  for  producing  spelter.  These  low-grade 
ores  are  bought  on  the  St.  Louis  quotations  at  a  low  price,  and  will 
assay  from  25  to  35  per  cent  zinc.  These  ores  are  being  brought  in 
practically  free  of  duty,  and  produce  on  the  average  500  pounds  of 
zinc  oxide  from  each  ton,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $4.50  for  treatment. 
Oxide  of  zinc  is  protected  under  Schedule  A,  section  57,  at  1  cent 
per  pound. 

It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Cockerill  and  other  smelting  interests  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  produce  sufficient  ore  to  pro- 
duce the  spelter  required.  This  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  facts, 
except  at  such  times  as  the  price  for  all  commodities  is  high  on 
account  of  the  great  demand.  It  is  during  such  times  as  these  that 
there  is  ^at  activity  in  the  smelting  business,  that  new  works  are 
being  built,  and  the  capacity  of  the  smelting  business  is  increased 
very  largely.  In  times  of  depression  the  market  becomes  stagnant. 
A  general  recession  in  business  activity  necessarily  results  in  curtail- 
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ment  in  the  demand  for  pjirticuar  products  and  a  consequent  decline 
in  prices.  On  this  curtailment  of  demand  some  smelters  must  shut 
down.  Those  not  well  managed  must  close  first  and  others  must 
reduce  their  output. 

In  1907  when  the  general  depression  swept  the  country  the  smelt- 
ing capacity  was  far  greater  than  the  demand  of  the  spelter  mar- 
ket. And,  further,  the  ore  supply  decreased,  owing  to  the  drop  in 
prices.  Mine  after  mine  closed  down,  being  unable  to  meet  the  low 
price  except  at  a  great  loss,  until  the  output  became  so  small  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  smelters  to  advance  the  price  to  secure  the 
ore  required  for  their  purposes.  And  now,  during  this  depression 
the  zinc  snlelters  ask  that  ore  be  kept  on  the  free  list  so  that  they 
can  go  to  Mexico  and  obtain  their  supply  at  a  lower  price  and  greater 
profit  to  themselves  and  force  the  producers  of  zinc  ore  in  this  dis- 
trict to  either  close  their  mines  or  reduce  their  wages.  One  or  the 
other  must  take  place.  If  the  smelters  can  obtain  a  free  supply  of 
ore  from  Mexico,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  the  pro- 
duction of  Mexico  will  be  so  large  that  the  price  paid  there  will  con- 
trol the  market  in  the  United  States,  and  under  such  conditions  we 
must  accept  for  our  ore  such  proportionate  prices  as  are  paid  for 
Mexican  ores.  We  all  know  as  a  commercial  proposition  that  the 
price  of  a  commodity  in  any  market  is  fixed  by  the  selling  price  in  the 
cheapest  market  of  large  supply. 

With  such  a  large  supply  of  ore  as  is  found  in  Mexico  it  is  evident 
that  this  district  must  meet  this  competition,  which  must  result  in  the 
lowering  of  wages  and  a  general  decrease  in  product  until  the  indus- 
try is  practically  destroyed. 

That  this  district  is  lully  capable  of  furnishing  its  proportionate 
share  of  increase  year  in  and  year  out  is  borne  out  by  the  statistics, 
and  also  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ingalls,  whom  Mr.  Cockerill  con- 
stantly refers  to  as  his  authority. 

By  reference  to  the  Mineral  Industry  for  1907,  on  page  903, 1  quote 
from  Mr.  Ingalls  as  follows :  "  In  spite  of  the  steady  decline  in  spel- 
ter and  ore  during  the  second  half  of  1907  and  the  financial  catastro- 
phe of  October,  the  production  of  ore  in  the  Joplin  district  and  in  the 
Wisconsin  field  showed  considerable  increase.  What  might  have 
happened  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  setback  is  manifested  by  the 
statistics  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907,  which  show  shipments  of 
158,000  tons  from  the  Joplin  district  and  25,000  tons  from  Wiscon- 
sin." On  page  899,  in  the  same  volume,  Mr.  Ingalls  states  that  the 
output  of  Wisconsin  is  steadily  increasing. 

It  requires  one  year  at  least  to  put  in  producing  condition  a  zinc 
mine  in  the  Joplin  district  after  the  prospecting  has  been  done  to 
locate  the  ore.  The  good  prices  for  ore  in  1905  and  1900  stimulated 
prospecting,  and  this  resulted  in  the  increased  production  of  the 
first  six  months  of  1907  to  158,000  tons  ore.  New  mines  were  be- 
coming producers  when  the  financial  catastrophe  of  October,  1907, 
spread  over  the  country.  This  resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  mines 
and  reduction  of  the  output.  It  arrested  prospecting  and  new  min- 
ing operations  just  at  the  time  this  district  was  beginning  to  show 
its  possibilities  of  production,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ingalls  when  he 
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intimates  that  with  continued  prosperity  the  Joplin  district  would 
have  made  a  surprising  production. 

Another  source  of  ore  supply  outside  of  the  Joplin  and  Wisconsin 
districts  lies  in  the  western  silver-lead  mining  regions.  Zinc  ore 
occurs  mixed  with  lead  ores,  and  so  mixed  that  it  is  a  detriment. 
Lead  ores  carrying  zinc  when  sold  to  smelters  suffer  a  penalty  for 
the  zinc  contents.  The  zinc  blend  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  lead, 
and  is  diflScult  of  separation  without  mechanical  appliances.  A 
large  concentrating  plant,  such  as  is  required  to  handle  the  mixed 
ores  of  the  silver-leaa  regions,  is  expensive.  As  a  general  proposition 
the  ores  are  low  in  grade,  and  even  with  such  separation  of  the  zinc 
from  the  lead,  the  lead  alone  with  its  silver  contents  is  not  sufficient 
in  most  cases  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  separation. 

This  separation  is  not  a  profitable  proposition  unless  the  product 
of  zinc  so  obtained  is  salable,  and  salable  at  such  a  price  as  will  pay 
the  high  freight  rates  common  to  the  western  mountain  regions. 

All  mining  engineers  will  testify  to  the  fact  of  the  abundance  of 
these  mixed  ores  throughout  the  entire  West.  Colorado  has  become 
a  large  producer  of  these  ores,  and  even  the  remote  regions  of  Colo- 
rado have  added  their  quota  to  the  production  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  San  Juan  region  is  rioted  for  its  large  zinc  supply,  which  re- 
quires good  prices  for  the  mines  to  operate.  Throughout  the  western 
regions  wages  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  dollars  per  day 
for  miners,  a  price  which  it  is  impossible  to  pay  and  compete  with 
Mexican  labor.  ' 

To  show  the  possibilities  of  these  silver-lead  regions  the  growth  of 
the  industry  in  Leadville  is  the  best  example.  In  1898,  when  zinc 
ore  was  selling  for  $27  in  the  Joplin  district,  Leadville  was  a  com- 
paratively quiet  mining  camp  and  looked  upon  as  an  exhausted  camp. 
Six  months  later,  when  ore  in  the  Joplin  district  was  selling  for  $50, 
Leadville  discovered  the  value  of  its  zinc  deposits  and  took  on  re- 
newed life.  The  production  has  increased  steadily.  In  1904  Colo- 
rado produced  94,000  tons;  in  1905,  105,500  tons;  in  1906,  114,000 
tons;  and  in  1907  Colorado  produced  142,500  tons  or  ore,  and  made 
Leadville  a  live,  active  mining  city,  with  a  great  future  before  it,  on 
account  of  the  availability  of  these  enormous  supplies  of  zinc  ore  in 
the  second  and  third  contact. 

Such  mines  as  the  Silver,  Ledge  in  the  San  Juan  region  of  Colo- 
rado, of  little  value  as  producers  of  silver-lead  ores  alone,  are  now 
working  at  a  profit  with  the  demand  for  zinc  ores.  It  is  such  camps 
as  these  that  well  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  the  entire  western 
raining  country  as  a  zinc-ore  producer. 

I  beg  further  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  by  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  that  the  ore  supply  of 
the  mine  belonging  to  that  company  in  New  Jersey  was  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  present  production  for  sixty  years. 

By  reference  to  the  Mineral  Industry  it  will  be  noted  that  every 
State  in  the  West  has  become  more  or  less 'zinc  producers. 

Mr.  Cockerill  states  in  his  brief  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  zinc 
ore.  I  bo^  to  refer  you  to  the  exports  of  zinc  ore,  zinc  oxide,  and 
spelter. 
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Table  E. — Exports, 

Zinc  ore. 

Zinc  oxide. 

Spelter. 

1896 

Tons, 
2.324 
9,251 
11,782 
28.311 
42,062 
44.146 
65,783 
39.411 
35.911 
80.946 
27,720 
20,352 

Tons. 

Tons. 
10  150 

1897 

1,859 
8,925 
5,343 
5,656 
4,561 
5,868 
7,215 
8,157 
11,280 
15,578 
18,266 

14,246 

1896 

10,499 

1899 

6,755> 

1900 

22,411 

1901 

3,39D 

1902 

8,237 

1908 

1,521 
10,07a 

1904 

1905 

5,576 

1906 

4,670 

1907 

563- 

Taking  the  exports  during  the  year  1906,  which  is  the  year  quoted 
in  which  Mr.  Cockerill  states  that  89,000  tons  of  ore  were  imported 
from  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  we  find  from  Table  E  the  exports  wore 
as  follows,  showing  the  exports  equal  to  the  imports  of  ore  m  1906 : 

Tons. 
Zinc  ore 27, 720 

Zinc  oxide,  15,578  tons,  eqnivalent  to  Mexican-ore 44, 500 

Spelter,  4,070  tons,  equivalent  to  Mexican  ore 15, 50O 

Total - 87. 720 

This  completely  and  absolutely  refutes  his  statement  that  there 
would  have  oeen  a  shortage  of  metal  in  1906  unless  the  zinc  smelters 
had  obtained  their  Mexican  supply,  and  proves  conclusivelv  that  un- 
der active  conditions  the  mines  in  the  United  States  were  aole  to  sup- 
ply in  that  year  all  the  ore  necessary  for  American  consumption  of 
oxide  and  metal. 

I  therefore  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  appar- 
ent shortage  of  ore,  and,  further,  that  the  increased  output  from  the 
Joplin  district,  Wisconsin,  and  Colorado  was  giving  every  practical 
proof  that  the  mines  were  rising  to  the  demands  of  the  American 
metal  market. 

As  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore,  so  that  the  min- 
ing industries  of  the  United  States  should  be  properly  protected  from 
importations,  I  beg  to  again  refer  to  Mr.  Cockerill's  favorite  author, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalls,  to  refute  Mr.  Cockerill's  own  statement.  On 
page  916,  Mineral  Industry,  1907,  after  a  discussion  of  the  vast 
supplies  of  ore  which  have  come  to  the  front  in  Australia,  Japan, 
and  other  places,  he  states : 

The  plethora  of  raw  material  in  Mexico,  Australia,  and  other  sources  has  an 
important  effect  upon  the  world's  market  for  spelter,  for  it  has  cut  off  all  hope 
that  the  United  States  will  become  any  exporter  of  spelter;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  more  frequently  than  usual  the  price  of  spelter  in  the 
United  States  will  have  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  prevent  importations,  in  spite 
of  the  protective  tariff  of  1^  cents  per  pound. 

You  will  note  that  it  is  feared  that  spelter  must  come  down  to  pre- 
vent importations;  and  if  there  is  no  duty  on  ore  the  zinc  industry 
will  be  menaced  by  both  free  ore  and  importations  of  metal,  a  condi- 
tion which  would  paralyze  the  industry  of  this  section  and  destroy 
the  entire  zinc-mining  industry  of  the  Western  States.  How  this 
supply  of  free  ore  would  affect  the  smelters  is  evidenced  by  the  new 
convention  of  German  smelters  recently  organized  to  regulate  the 
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price  of  metal  in  Europe.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  conven- 
tion, the  product  of  German  spelter  is  to  be  sold  through  the  three 
great  metal  houses  of  Germany,  viz.,  the  Metalgesellschaft,  of  Frank- 
fort; Beer,  Sondheimer  &  Co.;  and  Aron  Hirsh  &  Son.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  convention  will  extend  to  other  zinc-producing  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  I  beg  to  call  ^our  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  three 
of  these  firms  are  interested  in  the  zinc-smelting  industries  of  the 
United  States.  Beer,  Sondheimer  &  Co.  are  interested  in  zinc- 
smelting  plant  at  Bartlesville,  Olila. ;  the  Metalgesellschaft  Company 
are  interested  with  the  American  Metal  Company;  and  Aron  Ilirsh 
&  Son  have  interests  in  the  zinc  smelting  of  the  United  States  through 
their  agents  here. 

This  abundance  of  the  world's  supply  of  ore  referred  to  permits 
combination  or  an  agreement  of  the  smelters  to  regulate  price  and 
make  a  hieh  charge  for  treatment.  This  has  taken  place  in  Europe, 
and  would  be  repeated  here  if  zinc  ore  was  permitted  free  entry  into 
the  United  States. 

The  contention  of  those  opposed  to  the  levy  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ores 
fall,  since  the  statistics  given  prove  conclusively  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  zinc  ores  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with 
foreign  ores;  further  that  the  evidence  given  herein  shows  that  the 
zinc  mines  of  the  Ufiited  States  can  produce  all  the  ore  required  by 
the  smelters  for  the  domestic  consumption  of  metal  and  that  the 
production  of  ores  is  increasing  with  the  demand  as  long  as  the  zinc 
smelters  pay  fair  prices  for  the  ore. 

To  conclude,  I  call  the  committee's  attention  to — 

(1)  The  labor  cost  in  producing  zinc  ores. 

(2)  The  comparative  cost  of  smelting. 

(3)  The  increase  in  the  supplies  of  zinc  ores  in  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  demands  of  this  country. 

(4)  The  abundance  of  foreign  ore  supplies. 

(5)  Tlie  possibilities  of  decline  in  spelter  prices  due  to  these  abun- 
dant supplies  of  foreign  ore  to  prevent  importations  of  metal  in  spite 
of  the  outy  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  on  metal. 

I  ask,  therefore,  that  on  all  importations  of  zinc-bearing  ores  a  duty 
be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  li  cents  per  pound  on  the  zinc  contents. 
Yours,  truly. 

Axel  O.  Ihlseno, 
Mining  Engineer  and  General  Manager 

Oronogo  Circle  Mining  Company. 


KL  A.  B.  COCKEEILL,  XTBYADA,  MO.,  HAKES  COEBECTION  IN  HIS 
STATEMENT  SELATIVE  TO  AXEL  0.  IHLSENO. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  Decerriber  16 j  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  O.  Ihlseng  taking  ex- 
ceptions to  the  statement  made  in  my  brief  intimating  that  he  is  the 
buyer  for  the  Vielle  Montaigne  Company,  of  Belgium,  and  having 
no  desire  to  misrepresent  Mr.  Ihlseng  in  any  way,  I  write  to  explain 
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to  you  and  the  committee  that  my  reason  for  making  this  remark  was 
that  at  the  time  this  company  first  commenced  buymg  ore  in  British 
Cohmibia  and  Mexico  Mr.  Ihlseng  was  buying  and  shipping  ore  to 
this  company,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  tlie  prices  we  paid  were 
higher  than  the  prices  that  the  Vielle  Montaigne  Company  was  able 
to  pay. 

Whether  Mr.  Ihlseng  is  or  is  not  the  buyer  of  the  Vielle  Montaigne 
Company  cuts  no  figure,  I  presume,  in  this  controversy,  but.it  has 
not  been  my  intention  to  misrepresent  his  position;  hence  this 
explanation. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  CocKERiiiL. 
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SCHEDULE  I) -WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


RATTAN  AND  REEDS. 

EDWARD  BENNiCHE   &  BRO.,   ITEW  YORK   CITY,   URGE  THAT 
THERE  BE  NO  INCREASE  IN  DUTY  ON  THESE  ARTICLES. 

New  York,  Decemher  18,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Sir:  As  we  understand,  the  American  Eattan  and  Reed  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Ileywood  Brothers  &  Wake- 
field Company,  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  arc  applying  to  your  honorable 
body  for  a  considerable  increase  of  the  duty  on  reeds  cut  from  rat- 
tan, covered  by  paragraphs  206  and  700  of  the  present  tariff. 

Being  largely  interested  in  the  importation  of  this  article,  we  beg 
to  protest  against  any  such  increase  of  duty,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

The  article  in  question  in  its  crude  state  is  rattan,  which  comes  from 
Singapore,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  etc.  From  this  rattan,  by  a  sim- 
ple process  and  at  one  cut,  the  bark  is  split  off,  which  bark  makes  the 
chair  cane,  nearly  all  of  which  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  but 
what  little  comes  from  Germany  pajrs  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. This  rate  of  duty,  in  our  opinion,  is  correct  and  should  not  be 
altered. 

The  material  left  after  the  bark  has  been  stripped  off  is,  in  the  trade, 
called  "  reed,"  which  now  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  for 
sizes  up  to  and  including  6^  millimeters  (see  par.  206),  and  is  free 
of  duty  for  sizes  from  7  millimeters  up,  as  being  suitable  for  whips 
(see  par.  700).  Any  reed  recut  into  flat,  oval,  split  reed,  and  the  like 
pa^  10  per  cent. 

We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  duty  is  correct 
and  that  no  change  should  be  made. 

The  increase  in  duty  asked  for  by  the  above  two  firms,  viz,  5  to  10 
cents  per  pound  weight,  is  simply  ridiculous,  as  it  would  mean  on 
some  of  the  articles  involved  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  and  more;  but 
any  increase,  however  small,  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  as  its 
effect  would  only  be  to  enrich  these  two  firms,  with  a  few  workmen 
employed  for  the  specific  work  of  cutting  rattan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
many  manufacturers  of  whips,  reed  chairs,  baby  carriages,  reed  fur- 
niture, etc,,  their  millions  of  capital,  and  their  thousands  of  workmen 
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depending  for  their  living  upon  the  importation  of  this  crude  09 
semicrude  material  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty. 

In  cutting  rattan  the  yield  of  chair  cane  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  articles,  consequently  no  factory  can  afford 
to  cut  more  rattan  than  it  can  sell  chair  cane.  At  present  the  Amer- 
ican factories  are  cutting  all  the  chair  cane  needed  in  this  country, 
the  importation  of  German  chair  cane,  owing  to  its  poor  (juality,  being 
exceedingly  light.  This  practically  gives  to  the  American  factories 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  chair  cane,  or,  in  other  words,  of  already 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  rattan  product. 

A  claim  for  protection  of  their  industry  on  part  of  the  two  above 
applicants  is  entirely  out  of  place,  since  withm  the  last  ten  years, 
and  probably  a  good  deal  longer,  they  have  met  with  a  wonderful 
financial  success.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  years  they  had,  as  we 
are  informed,  an  understanding  to  hold  up  the  price  of  chair  cane  at 
a  figure  which  must  have  left  them  a  profit  not  far  from  100  per  cent 
All  this  without  danger  from  foreign  competition,  since  chair  cane 
made  abroad  is  an  article  of  inferior  quality,  which  can  be  used  to  a 
very  small  extent  only  for  American  purposes,  the  demand  for  same 
in  lact  being  so  light  that  we  do  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
handle  it. 

The  effect  of  a  high  duty,  such  as  asked  for,  would  simply  be  this : 
The  American  E^ttan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  Company  would  go 
on  cutting  as  much  reed  as  their  sale  of  chair  cane  would  permit,  and 
would  thus  be  able  to  supply  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  reed 
goods  manufacturers  with  reed,  say  10  to  15  per  cent,  while  the  Hey- 
wood  Brothers  &  Wakefield  Company  would  cut  just  enough  reed 
for  their  own  manufacturing,  and  tnus  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  present 
manufacturers  of  reed  goods,  with  all  their  invested  large  capital  and 
their  thousands  of  workmen,  would  be  driven  out  of  the  business. 

Thus  a  higher  rate  of  duty  would  benefit  only  these  two  parties  to 
the  detriment  of  the  trade  in  general,  while  new  factories  for  the 
cutting  of  rattan  can  not  be  started,  because  already  as  much  chair 
cane  is  being  cut  in  this  country  as  can  be  used.  Consequently  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  reed  to  supply  the  other  manufacturers  of  reed 
goods,  unless  same  is  imported  and  allowed  to  come  in  at  the  present 
reasonable  rate  of  duty. 

The  Heywood  Brothers  &  Wakefield  Company  are  not  only  cut- 
ters of  rattan,  which  means  manufacturers  of  chair  cane  and  reed, 
but  they  are  principally  manufacturers  of  reed  goods  such  as  reed 
chairs,  baby  carriages,  and  reed  furniture.  Thus  of  course  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  for  them,  by  means  of  an  excessive  duty,  to  drive  all 
other  manufacturers  of  reed  goods  out  of  the  market.  We  inclose  a 
list  of  some  of  the  other  manufacturers  of  reed  goods  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of 
them,  you  will  no  doubt  find  that  they  find  our  views  correct  and 
that  they  will  urge  you  to  accept  them  and  to  decline  to  increase  the 
present  rate  of  duty  even  to  the  smallest  extent.  As  stated  above,  they 
are  with  their  business,  their  capital,  and  their  thousands  of  workmen 
dependent  upon  a  supply  of  reed,  which  can  be  brought  into  this 
country  at  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  the  present  rate. 

Respectfully  submittea. 

Edward  Benneche  &  Bro.,  Importers. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Manufacturers  of  reed  chairs,  baty  carriages,  and  reed  furniture. 

American  Baby  Carriage  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bay  State  Chair  Company,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Bishop  &  Dickinson,  Baldwinsville,  Mass. 

Canada  Furniture  Manufacturers  (Limited),  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Capital  Rattan  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Carriage  and  Toy  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  Derby  &  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

J.  A.  Dickerman,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Dnrfee  Embalming  Fluid  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

John  A.  Dunn  Company,  Gardner,  Mass. 

A.  Eggers  &  Sons,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Garten  Toy  Company,  Sheboygan,  Mich. 

Carrett  Go  Cart  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Gendron  Wheel  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Germania  Basket  Company,  New  York. 

Gendron  Manufacturing  Company,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

C  H.  Hartshorn,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Hechinger  Brothers  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Imperial  Rattan  Company  (Limited),  Walkerville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

W.  L.  Jackson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jacob  Kaiser  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kelly  Brothers,  Gardner,  Mass. 

KlDley  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Michigan  Buggy  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Murphy  Chair  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

National  Carriage  and  Reed  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

New  England  Reed  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Newburgh  Reed  Company,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Omaha  Reed  and  Rattan  Manufacturing  Company,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

E.  F.  Pahl  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

P.  Parthier,  Chicago,  111. 

Pioneer  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philadelphia  Baby  Carriage  Factory,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Battan  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

L.  B.  Ramsdcll  Company,  Gnrdner,  INiass. 

Rich  Brothers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

St  I^ouis  Rattan  CJompany,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

South  Bend  Toy  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

H.  N.  Thayer  &  Son,  Erie,  Pa. 

Gero.  W.  Travers,  East  Templeton,  Mass. 

Peter  A.  Wagner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.  A.  Wliitney  Carriage  Company,  Leominster,  Mass. 

W.  F.  Whitney  &  Co.,  South  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  whips, 

American  Whip  Company,  Westfleld,  Mass. 

E.  L.  Beals  &  Son,  Westfleld,  Mass. 

Oarglll,  Cleveland  &  Co.,  Westfleld,  Mass. 

Davis  Whip  Company,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

Horse  Whip  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Tipp  Whip  Company,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

Tnited  States  Whip  Company,  Westfleld,  Mass. 

H.  M,  Van  Deusen  Whip  Company,  Westfleld,  Mass. 

Independent  Whip  Company,  Westfleld,  Mass. 

Wells  Whip  Company,  Wellsville,  Pa. 
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LUMBER. 

T.  B.  WAIEEB  SVBHITS,  AS  STTPPLEMENTAL  STATEMEITT,  FAT 
BOLL  OF  BED  BIVEB  LTTHBEB  COMFANT,  MINNEAFOUS,  HINir. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16^  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

My  Deah  Sih  :  The  inclosed  pay-roll  list  of  wage  rates  I  trust  will 
cover  the  point  you  had  in  mind  when  you  asked  me  to  furnish  it  It 
gives  the  rates  for  the  year  1895 — ^before  the  present  tariff  law  was 
enacted — and  the  rates  from  1899  to  1903,  inclusive. 

You  will  see  that  between  1895  and  1907  common-labor  wages  rose 
from  $1.30  to  $2  per  day,  or  over  53  per  cent.  All  labor  advanced 
over  42  per  cent.  But  the  day  labor  is  much  the  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  wage  bill.  This  pay-roll  list  covers  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  I  think  you  have  had  in  mind.  Of  course  the  whole  pay  roll  of 
a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men  could  not  be  sent. 

This  list,  showing  the  large  rise  in  wages,  answers  the  question  of 
Mr.  Clark  as  to  the  lumbermen  receiving  as  a  present  the  entire  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  lumber  under  the  tariff. 

It  can  be  snown  that  the  profit  or  net  ffain  in  holding  timber  as 
a  mill  supply  is  not  as  ffreat  as  would  result  from  investments  in  city 
property  or  good  farm  lands.  The  timber  brings  in  no  income  until 
cut  and  is  heavily  taxed,  and  this,  added  to  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, makes  the  net  profit  in  the  long  run  in  favor  of  city  or  farm 
property. 

very  truly,  yours,  T.  B.  Walker. 

Exhibit  A. 

Labor  pay-roll  rates,  1895  to  1008,  inclusive,  Red  River  Lumber  Cofnpany, 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 


May. 
1S05. 

$1.80 
2.80 
2.. 50 
«.00 
6.00 
2.25 
2.60 
2.2i 
1.80 

1.80 

May, 
1899. 

May. 
1900. 

$1.06 
2.75 
2.50 
8.00 
5.60 
2.76 
2.75 
2.25 
1.85 

i.e5 

May. 
1901. 

May. 
1902. 

May. 
1908. 

$1.75 
3.00 
8.00 

10.00 
6.50 
8.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.60 

2.00 

May. 
1904. 

$1.75 
3.00 
3.00 

10.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.50 
8.00 

2.00 

May. 
1906. 

$1.75 
8.00 
2.76 

10.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.50 
2.50 

2.00 

May. 
1906. 

8.00' 
3.00 
10.60 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.50 
2.50 

2.00 

May. 
1907. 

$2.00 
8.50 
8.00 

10.60 
7.00 
3.00 
8.00 
2.50 
2.50 

2.00 

May. 

1908. 

Common  labor 

Engineer 

Mfllwrieht       -    . 

fl.50 
2.75 
2.50 
6.60 
5.50 
2.50 
2.75 
2.2> 
1.85 

1.50 

$1.75 
8.00 
2.75 

10.00 
fi.OO 
3.00 
3.00 
2.25 
2.60 

1.75 

$1.75 
3.00 
8.00 

10.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.25 
2.50 

1.76 

$1.76 
8.50 
2.75 

Fflers 

Sawyers 

Setters 

Edge  men — 

Trimmers 

10.00 
7.00 
2.76 
2.76 
2.25 

Sort  Blicd  grader 

Sort  shed  conmion 
labor -. 

2.25 

1.76 

TotaL _ 

27.20 

29.00 

31.16 

86.00 

86.75 

87.75 

37.25 

86.50 

88.25 

39.00 

W.75 

HON.  E.  B.  VEEELAND,  M.  C,  FILES  KESOLTJTION  OF  THE  JAMES- 
TOWN (N.  Y.)  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  RELATIVE  TO 
FREE  LUMBER. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  December  7, 1908. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Vreeland,  Salamanca^  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  our  annual  meeting  held  December  1  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  (introduced  by  Cyrus  E.  Jones) : 

Resolved,  That  our  Congressman,  Hon.  E.  B.  Vreeland,  be  requested  to  use 
his  influence  to  remove  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 
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Representing,  as  we  do,  a  large  element  of  furniture  manufacturers,  we  beg 
to  point  out  that  no  large  fortune  has  ever  been  acquired  in  this  line  of  manu- 
facturing; on  the  contrary,  the  profits  In  this  trade  are  admittedly  small. 
Neither  at  the  present  time,  nor  in  the  past,  have  furniture  manufacturers  at- 
tempted by  trust  or  combination  methods  to  fix  or  regulate  prices  on  furniture 
products.  The  forests  of  this  country  are  being  rapidly  depleted  and  the  lum- 
ber Is  month  by  month  coming  into  stronger  hands.  All  of  which  facts  are  mat- 
ters of  common  knowledge,  and  we  submit  that  Congress  can  hardly  refuse  to 
give  us  such  lumber  as  we  import  free  of  duty. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Manufacturers'  Association, 

OP  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
R.  J.  Bootey,  Secretary, 


SKmnros,  whitneys  &  babnes  litkebeb  company,  oodens- 

BTTBO,  N.   Y,  WANTS  FBEE   LITHBEB,   AND   STTOGESTS   NEW 
lUMBEB  SCHEDULE. 

Ogdensburq,  N.  Y.,  December  11^  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  G, 

Dear  Sir:  We  address  you  on  the  subject  of  duties  on  lumber. 

We  (Skillings,  Whitneys  &  Bames  Lumber  Company)  have  been 
lumber  merchants  since  1856.  During  these  years  we  have  maintained 
large  distributing  yards  at  Ogdensburg,  North  Tonawanda,  and  Bur- 
lington. To-day  our  business  is  all  concentrated  at  Ogdensburg, 
where  we  have  invested  over  $500,000  in  yards,  planing  mills,  and 
box  shop. 

We  pay  out  yearly  in  wages  over  $350,000. 

We  buy  lumber  in  Michigan  and  Canada,  wherever  it  is  the  cheap- 
est, brinff  it  to  Ogdensburff,  where  it  is  manufactured  or  dressed  m 
our  plamng  mills  for  local  and  export  trade;  and,  besides,  we  use 
annuaUy  arout  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  our  box  shop. 

We  are  merchants,  and  do  not  own  any  timber  limits  either  in 
Michigan  or  Canada. 

We  wish  to  divide  our  argument,  as  it  were,  on  this  subject  into 
two  sections : 

First.  Relative  to  the  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  on  rough  lum- 
ber: We  believe  this  duty  should  be  abolished,  because  throughout 
the  States  we  do  business  in,  namely.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  New  England  States,  white-pine  lumber  is  almost 
extinct.  To-day  it  is  imperative  to  buy  a  large  portion  of  the  white- 
pine  lumber  in  Canada  to  supply  the  trade  m  these  States,  and  be- 
cause this  is  the  condition,  why  pay  duties  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  on 
an  article  the  people  must  buy  in  Canada  ? 

The  removal  of  the  duties,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
people  at  large  through  these  States.  The  only  reason  for  a  duty 
on  rough  lumbfer,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  furnish  revenue. 

Second.  Relative  to  the  duty  on  manufactured  lumber:  There  is 
to-day  an  additional  duty  on  lumber  when  it  is  planed  or  manufac- 
tured in  Canada  and  brought  into  the  United  States.  We  recom- 
mend the  following  duties  on  planed  or  manufactured  lumber :  When 
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lumber  of  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished,  in  addition  to  the  rates  fixed 
by  the  Government  on  rough  lumber,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid, 
viz,  for  each  side  so  planed  or  finished,  50  cents  per  thousand* feet 
board  measure;  if  planed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved,  $1 
per  thousand  feet  board  measure;  if  planed  on  two  sides  and  tongued 
and  flTooved,  $1.50  Der  thousand  feet  board  measure. 

If  lumber  ib  jointed  on  one  or  two  edges  of  a  board,  the  duty  shall 
be  assessed  the  same  as  if  tongued  and  grooved.  (And  in  estimating 
board  measure  under  this  schedule  no  deduction  shall  be  made  on 
board  measure  on  account  of  planing,  toneuing,  and  grooving.) 

When  lumber  is  worked  into  clapboards,  novelty  sidings,  or  into 
moldings,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Pickets,  palings,  and  staves  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Casks,  barrels,  and  hogsheads  (empty),  sugar  boxes,  shooks,  and 
packing  boxes  (empty),  and  packing-box  shooks  of  wood,  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  foregoing  duties  are  recommended  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

First.  If  this  protection  is  not  afforded,  the  planing  mills  on  the 
border  between  tne  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  badly  handi- 
capped and  gradually  their  business  will  be  driven  to  the  lumber 
sections  of  Canada,  like  Ottawa,  Midland,  Arnprior,  etc.  Why  bring 
lumber  from  the  lumber  centers  of  Canada  into  Ogdensburg,  Bur- 
lington, or  Tonawanda,  pay  labor  to  have  it  sorted  into  grades,  then 
f)ass  it  through  planing  mills  here,  if  the  duties  on  manufactured 
umber  are  abolished  and  this  planing  work  can  be  done  direct  at 
Ottawa,  Midland,  etc.  ? 

Second.  Removal  of  the  duties  on  box  shooks  will,  in  our  opinion, 
close  50  per  cent  of  the  box  shops  within  two  years  and  drive  this 
business  entirely  into  Canada,  throwing  out  of  employment  thousands 
of  American  workmen. 

You  ask  why?  If  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  lumber  is  allowed 
to  make  box  shooks  near  a  sawmill  he  can  use  up  waste  material  that 
will  not  pay  freight.  Besides  this,  lie  saves  the  "  actual  waste  "  that 
we  and  all  other  box  shops  make  in  the  manufacture  of  shooks,  say 
15  per  cent.  His  labor  is  cheaper.  To-day  labor  is  paid  in  Canada 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  day,  and  we  pay  here  $1.90  to  $2  per  day.  If  the 
tariff  is  once  removed  the  shook  business  now  carried  on  at  Burling- 
ton, Rouses  Point,  Ogdensburg,  Oswego,  and  Tonawanda  would  be 
destroyed  . 

Third.  We  urge  the  retention  of  duties  on  dressed  lumber  and  on 
box  shooks  to  protect  American  labor  and  to  retain  in  the  United 
States  the  business  that  American  workmen  have  built  up. 

If  the  present  duties  are  reduced  in  any  way  the  trade  advantage 
will  go  to  the  Canadian.  Already  there  has  been  built  in  Ottawa,  by 
W.  C.  Edwards  &  Co.,  the  largest  and  best-equipped  planing  mill  in 
the  world  at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000.  If  this  large  concern  is  once  given 
a  free  entrance  into  the  United  States  with  planed  lumber,  what  will 
prevent  it  and  others  from  taking  trade  from  us  and  other  American 
concerns?  W.  C.  Edwards  &  Co.  are  not  the  only  people  in  Canada 
who  will  erect  planing  mills  if  the  duties  on  manufactured  lumber  are 
reduced  in  any  way.  In  our  opinion  planing  mills  and  box  shops  will 
grow  like  mushrooms  in  the  night,  and  this  business,  which  for  fifty- 
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three  years  has  been  maintained  here,  giving  employment  to  hundreds 
of  men,  will  be  seriously  handicapped. 
If  that  condition  occurs,  we  will  have  to  face  this  dilemma : 
First,  either  reduce  our  business  to  much  smaller  proportions,  or, 
second,  remove  one  of  our  large  planing  mills  immediately  to 
one  of  the  lumber  centers  of  Canada,  so  we  can  compete  successfully 
with  our  Canadian  competitors. 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  your  honorable  body  to  maintain  duties  on 
planed  lumber  in  the  interest  of  American  industries  and  American 
workmen. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

Thomas  F.  Strong, 

General  Manager. 


Washinoton,  D.  C.,  December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  C<ymm,ittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  beg  to  inclose  for  such  consideration  as 
may  be  proper  letter  from  Mr.  H.  L.  W^ite,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y., 
ffiving  his  reasons  for  opposing  reduction  of  the  duty  on  rough  and 
dresp^  lumber. 

Cordially,  yours,  D.  S.  Alexander. 


North  Tonawanda,  December  i^?  1908. 
Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  If  not  too  late  and  your  opinions  are  in  line  with  those 
expressed  in  this  letter  regarding  the  import  duty  on  lumber  from 
Canada,  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  vou  use  your  influence  in  our 
behalf  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  as  here  expressed : 

We  are  sure  to  reduce  the  duty  on  what  is  classed  as'  "  dressed 
lumber"  coming  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  would  be  a 
calamit>'  to  all  box  factories,  planing  mills,  and  other  woodworking 
establishments  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  so  along  the  border 
and  territory  adjacent  thereto,  covering  a  very  large  part  of  the 
manufacturing  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  it  would  take  these 
manufacturing  institutions  to  the  source  of  supply  of  raw  material 
and  necessitate  proprietors  of  woodworking  plants  to  remove  their 
factories  from  this  country  to  Canada,  thereby  taking  American 
capital  into  Canada  and  the  work  awa^  from  American  labor;  the 
reason  for  this  being  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  proprietors  of 
woodworking  institutions  in  this  country  to  bring  the  raw  material 
(which  would  be  in  the  shape  of  rough  lumber  sawn  from  logs)  into 
this  country,  manufacture  it  here,  and  compete  with  plants  which 
are  already  and  would  be  established  in  Canada,  on  account  of  plants 
located  in  Canada  being  able  to  ship  cheaper  the  finished  product 
from  point  of  manufacture  than  could  be  done  by  bringing  the  raw 
material  to  this  country,  manufacturing  it  here,  and  reshipping. 

Throuffh  freight  rates  from  Canada  are  a  good  deal  lower  than 
the  combmation  of  two  freight  rates — one  from  Canada  to  this  coun- 
try and  one  from  point  of  manufacture  in  this  country  to  point  of 
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sale — but  I  think  more  important  even  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
large  owners  of  timber  in  Canada  are  trying  to  reach  the  American 
market  for  the  finished  product  direct,  which  would  cut  out  the 
possibility  of  middlemen  in  this  country,  owners  of  lumber  yards, 
planing  mills,  furniture  factories,  and  all  woodworking  institutions 
of  that  kind  buying  the  raw  material  from  Canadian  manufacturers, 
bringing  it  here  and  manufacturing  it  on  this  side,  and  would  take 
away  from  that  branch  of  labor  their  work  and  wages,  and  take 
American  capital  to  Canada. 

As  to  the  duty  on  rough  lumber,  we  think  it  is  immaterial  to  users 
of  lumber  in  this  country  whether  or  not  the  duty  is  left  on  or  taken 
oflf.  We  think  it  would  be  a  question  between  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  lumber  and  the  United  States  Government;  it  is  sinniply 
a  Question  of  who  gets  the  amount  of  the  duty.  If  it  is  taken  on  or 
reduced,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  will  at  once  advance  his  prices 
to  that  extent;  if  it  is  kept  on,  the  United  States  Government  will 
get  the  amount  of  the  duty ;  but  in  either  event  the  users  of  lumber  in 
tnis  country  will  not  in  any  way  be  affected.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  a  biff  benefit  to  holders  of  Canadian  timber  to  have  the  duty  on 
rou^h  lumber  removed,  as  it  would  at  once  increase  the  value  of 
their  holdings  to  that  extent. 

Yours,  very  truly.  White,  Frost  &  White, 

By  H.  L.  White. 


PEELED    WILLOWS    AND    WILLOW   BASKETS- 

CHESTEB  0.  BLAINE,  LYONS,  N.  Y.,  THINKS  DITTIES  SHOIJU)  BE 
DOUBLED  ON  GBEEN  WILLOWS  AND  WILLOW  BASEIETS. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.,  December  13, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  one  of  your  constituents  who  is  pecuniarily  interested 
in  the  willow  and  basket  industry  of  this  country,  I  ask  you  to  do 
what  you  can  for  us  in  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  import 
dutv  on  peeled  willows  now  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  willow 
baskets  it  is  40  per  cent.  The  peeled  willow  is  not  strictly  raw  ma- 
terial. It  is  a  manufacture  worth  five  to  six  times  what  the  true  raw 
material — ^green,  unpeeled  willows — is  worth.  These  manufactured 
articles — peeled  willows  and  baskets — should  both  have  a  higher  tariff 
on  them.  More  than  that,  present  conditions  should  be  changed.  By 
some  arrangement,  legitimate  or  otherwise,  the  exporter,  who  is  really 
the  importer's  agent  often,  or  even  the  importer  himself^  has  power 
to  fix  his  own  valuation.  This  valuation  is  nominal  and  m  effect  lets 
them  in  about  free.    That  is  as  we  understand  it. 

No  machinerv  is  used  either  in  the  production  of  willows  or  the 
manufacture  or  baskets.  We  are  therefore  competing  with  foreign 
labor  at  about  25  cents  a  day.  Hardly  in  the  whole  list  of  American 
industries  will  you  find  so  aggravated  an  instance.  Foreign  goods 
are  flooding  the  American  markets  and  are  sold  at  the  very  doors  of 
our  little  shops.  We  can  raise  just  as  good  willows  as  anv  country 
in  the  world,  out  we  never  can  get  strongly  established  in  the  culture 
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of  the  basket  willow  and  the  basket  industry  under  present  conditions. 
Two-thirds  of  the  willows  and  baskets  used  in  this  country  are  im- 
ported We  have  only  one-third  of  our  home  market.  Yet  it  can 
not  be  said  that  our  goods  are  inferior.  In  fact,  they  are  better. 
Two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  tons  of  willows  are  raised  yearly 
in  this  country  on  an  area  of,  say,  7,000  acres,  about  10  square  miles. 
Surely  this  is  an  infant  industry  if  there  are  any.  Yet  we  have 
millions  of  acres  of  low  waste  land  well  adapted  for  willow  growing. 

The  Grovernment  is  making  extensive  experiments  in  our  behalf. 
With  that  and  a  favorable  tariff  we  can  hope  to  make  it  a  great 
industry. 

Under  existing  conditions  we  are  compelled  to  pay  from  $7  to  $10 
per  ton  to  get  our  willows  cut,  and  it  costs  about  another  dollar  to 
get  them  loaded  on  the  cars  for  shipment.  The  grower  the  past  year 
has  been  paid  $16  per  ton  for  the  green  willows.  From  2  to  4  tons 
ma^  be  grown  on  an  acre,  and  after  paying  expense  of  cultivation 
during  the  summer  season  there  is  scarcely  a  dollar  per  ton  left  for 
the  grower. 

*  If  the  tariff  were  doubled  on  green  willows  and  all  manufactured 
baskets,  then  there  would  be  a  demand  for  homemade  baskets  and  the 
wholesaler  would  get  better  prices.  If  the  wholesaler  got  better  prices, 
then  he  could  pay  better  prices  to  the  basket  maker  for  his  goods. 
If  the  basket  maker  got  better  prices  for  his  goods  and  his  labor, 
then  he  could  pay  better  prices  for  the  green  material  and  peeled 
wiUows.  Thus  you  can  readily  see  who  will  be  benefited  by  in- 
creasing the  present  tariff  on  both  green  and  raw  materials  and  on  the 
manufactured  article.  As  a  grower  (having  over  40  acres  now  pro- 
ducing salable  willows)  I  am  particularly  interested  in  seeing  the 
tariff  raised  to  a  point  where  we  can  be  protected  and  where  we  can 
reahze  something  from  the  crops  over  and  above  the  actual  expense 
of  production.  The  Government  has  had  men  here  to  see  us  the  past 
year,  who  have  made  many  valuable  suggestions  in  relation  to  the 
industry,  but  unless  we  can  get  protection  it  can  never  rise  to  a  point 
where  it  can  command  the  attention  of  any  very  great  number  of 
people. 

Your  interest  and  aid  in  the  matter  is  most  earnestly  solicit-ed. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  G.  Blaine. 


PATTERNS. 

JAMES   L.    OEENON,    REPRESENTING    THE    PATTERN    MAKERS' 
lEAOTTE,  FILES  STTPPLEHENTAL  BRIEF. 

New  York,  Decemher  10.  1908, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  membership  of  the 
Pattern  Makers'  League  appreciate  the  intention  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  amend  section  616  of  the  free  list  relative  to  pat- 
terns, which  change  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  the  southern  district  of  New  York  and  the 
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United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  permitting  free  entry  of  pat- 
terns, as  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Pattern  Makers'  League 
of  North  America  I  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee 
and  Congress  to  impose  a  duty  on  patterns  made  of  wood,  metal,  and 
other  material  sufficient  to  afford  this  important  industry  adequate 
protection,  such  as  should  be  given  to  American  manufacturers  and 
workmen. 

When  the  Government  imposed  a  duty  of  36  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
patterns  as  manufactures  of  wood,  it  did  so  because  the  patterns  im- 
ported were  made  of  wood,  but  with  the  introduction  of  modem 
methods  of  molding  and  the  very  general  use  of  molding  machines 
the  business  of  pattern  making  has  so  developed  that,  while  the 
principal  material  used  in  this  industry  is  wood,  metal  and  other 
substances,  such  as  plaster,  wax,  etc.,  are  used  to  a  very  large  extent, 
and  the  pattern  maKer  of  to-day  must  be  able  to  work  in  all  of  the 
above-mentioned  materials.  For  the  above  reason  it  is  impracticable 
to  simply  allow  a  duty  to  be  imposed  on  the  products  of  this  impor- 
tant industry  as  manufactures  of  whatever  material  they  may  be 
made,  such  as  wood,  metal,  etc.  They  can  only  be  appraised  as  "  man- 
ufactures of  wood  ''  when  wood  is  the  material  used  m  their  construc- 
tion. 

With  the  modern  development  of  ocean  travel,  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  days  to  send  drawings  from  this  country  to  Europe,  and 
about  the  same  time  to  ship  the  finished  products  to  this  country. 
In  other  words,  it  is  as  easy  and  as  quick  to  make  deliveries  from 
Europe  to  New  York  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York  or  places  of 
equal  distance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  advantage  as  to  the 
cost  of  labor,  which  constitutes  practically  the  entire  expense  in  mak- 
ing patterns. 

The  average  pay  of  pattern  makers  for  a  nine-hour  day  in  this 
country  is  a  little  over  $24  per  week,  as  against  an  average  of  $8 
per  week  for  a  ten-hour  day  m  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Great 
jBritain,  where  they  work  nine  and  three-quarter  hours  per  day  and 
five  and  one-half  hours  on  Saturday. 

Following  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  a  number  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe: 

Per  week. 

France $10. 80-$14. 40 

Great   Britain 6.00-  10.00 

Germany  (BerUn) 10.50-  13.50 

Holland 6.  OO-    7. 50 

Hungary   9.00-  12.00 

Spain  6.00-    T.OO 

Sweden 8. 00 

Switzerland 6.00-  10.00 

Russia   - 6. 00 

For  the  reason  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  labor 
of  Europe  where  the  average  wage  is  one-third  of  what  it  is  in  this 
country,  as  shown  in  above  list,  we  trust  Congress  will  give  us  the 
protection  to  which  we  are  entitled,  in  order  that  we  may  maintain 
the  American  standard  of  wages  and  conditions,  and  that  the  pattern 
makers  of  this  country  may  obtain  a  fair  amount  of  employment, 
which  we  have  not  enjoyed  in  the  past,  and  we  hope,  with  a  proper 
duty  imposed,  we  will  be  protected  and  will  never  again  be  compelled 
to  assess  the  men  working  as  pattern  makers  to  support  the  large 
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number  of  pattern  makers  who  are  forced  through  idleness  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  their  fellow-craftsmen.  During  the  past  nine  months 
the  New  York  Association  of  Pattern  Makers  paid  $36,000  to  aid 
the  members  who  were  out  of  work,  and  during  that  same  period  it 
has  cost  the  national  organization  over  $200,000  to  aid  the  men  who 
were  out  of  work. 

Inclosed  is  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  pattern  makers  in  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe. 

Trusting  that  Congress  will  realize  the  necessity  of  affording  this 
industry  protection,  I  remain, 

Very  sincerely,  James  L.  Gernon, 

General  Vice-President 
Pattern  Makers*  League  of  North  America, 


Exhibit  A. 

RATE  OF   WAGES  PAID  PATTERN  MAKERS  IN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

Spain. — Barcelona,  Spain,  the  rate  received  per  week  is  6  pesos,  or 
about  $1  per  day  in  United  States  money ;  they  work  nine  and  one- 
half  to  ten  hours  per  day. 

Sweden, — ^Highest  rate  paid  pattern  makers  is  from  25  to  30  crowns 
per  week,  equivalent  to  $8  United  States  money ;  they  work  ten  hours 
per  day. 

Ilungary, — Budapest,  Hungary,  highest  rate  paid,  46  to  60  kor, 
or  $9  to  $12  United  States  money. 

Lowest  rate  paid,  from  25  to  35  kor,  or  from  $5  to  $7  United  States 
money;  work  ten  hours  per  day  entire  week.  Mostly  piecework  done 
in  this  district. 

Scotland. — Clyde  district,  highest  rate  pi^id  being  8i  pence  per 
hour,  or  equivalent  to  17  cents  per  hour  United  States  money ;  work 
fifty-four  hours  per  week,  nine  and  three- fourths  hours  per  day  and 
five  and  one- fourth  hours  on  Saturday.  Full  week's  wages,  £1 18s.  3d., 
or  $9.21  in  United  States  money. 

The  average  rate  in  the  Clyde  district  being  £1 10s.,  or  $7.20  United 
States  money. 

London  district  pays  £2  2s.  9d.,  or  $10.26  United  States  money,  for 
fi%-four-hour  week. 

Bonny  Bridge,  Falkirk,  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  paid  35  shillings 
for  a  full  week's  wages  (a  shilling  equivalent  to  25  cents  United 
States  money).  . 

Newcastle,  England,  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  nine  and  one-nali 
hours  per  day,  five  and  one-half  hours  on  Saturday,  full  week's  wages 
being  38  shillings. 

France?.— Lowest  rate  of  wages  paid  being  54  francs,  or  $10.80 
United  States  money,  the  highest  rate  being  72  francs,  or  $14.40 
United  States  money.    They  work  mostly  the  ten-hour  day. 

EoOand.—yfovk  irom  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day;  receive  on  an 
average  2|  gulden  per  day,  week's  wages  varying  from  14  to  18 
gulden,  or  from  $6  to  $7.50  in  United  States  money. 

ffwm.— St.  Petersburg,  work  nine  and  one-half  and  ten  hours  per 
day;  receive  for  highest  rate  15  rubles,  the  average  pay  per  week 
being  12  rubles,  or  f5.12  United  States  money. 
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Germany, — Berlin,  highest  rate  paid  pattern  makers  is  from  7  to 
9  marks  per  day,  equivalent  to  $1.y5  to  $2.25  United  States  money; 
wages  per  week,  42  to  54  marks,  or  about  $10.50  to  $13.50  United 
States  money.     Working  hours  per  day,  ten. 

Switzerland. — Highest  rate  paid  pattern  makers,  30  to  60  francs 

Eer  week,  equivalent  to  $6  to  $10  United  States  money;  working 
ours  per  day,  ten. 


WHIPS. 

AMERICAN  WHIP  MANTTFACTTIREaS  WISH  THE  RETENTION  OF 
PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  THEIR  PRODUCT. 

Westfibld,  Mass.,  December  17^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  whip  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  in 
objection  to  any  change  or  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  whips  submit 
the  following  suggestions  in  the  way  of  a  brief : 

First.  That  they  represent  the  manufacturers  of  whips  in  the 
United  States. 

Second.  That  the  concerns  now  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
whips  are  separate  and  distinct  and  are  in  no  way  in  agreement  or  in 
trust  relations. 

Third.  That  the  whip-manufacturing  industry  is  in  volume  about 
$3,000,000. 

Fourth.  That  the  volume  of  business  has  not  increased  materially 
in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Fifth.  That  the  small  amount  of  business  and  the  failure  of  busi- 
ness to  increase  materially  in  recent  years  renders  the  business  imique 
among  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  An  examination  of  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  ren- 
der the  business  stagnant  and  of  so  small  volume  will  disclose  con- 
clusively the  reasons  why  the  tariff  on  whips  should  not  be  abolished 
or  modified  in  any  way  to  a  reduction  of  the  same. 

Seventh.  Your  petitioners  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  with 
the  coming  into  general  use  of  the  bicycle  about  twenty  years  ago, 
pleasure  riding  and  light  driving,  in  the  East  particularly,  was 
greatly  interfered  with,  and  the  use  of  whips  for  such  driving  was 
very  much  less  and  increasingly  less  on  account  of  the  introduction 
of  the  bicycle.  The  whip  business  at  that  time  and  from  that  cause 
suffered  very  seriously,  and  no  sooner  had  the  business  approached 
its  normal  condition  aifter  the  introduction  of  the  bicycle  when  the 
introduction  of  the  electric  street  railways  again  disturbed  the  busi- 
ness alarmingly.  The  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  horses  on  street 
cars  was  universal,  as  is  well  known  to  the  committee.  The  whip- 
manufacturing  industry  has  never  recovered  from  the  loss  entailed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  electric  car  and  never  can,  and  the  con- 
stant increase  of  such  railways  is  a  detriment  to  the  whip  manufac- 
turer, because  the  trolley  car  requires  none  of  that  product.  The 
trolley  car  has  supplanted  the  horse  to  a  great  extent  for  transporta- 
tion, for  pleasure,  or  profit. 
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Eighth.  During  the  past  five  years  the  whip-manufacturing  indus- 
try has  a^in  been  ffreatly  interfered  with  by  the  substitution  of  the 
automobile  for  the  horse.  This  substitution  which  has  been  going  on 
is  constantly  and  rapidly  undermining  the  business  of  manuiacturing 
whips.  The  result  of  the  automobile  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  whip- 
manufacturing  concerns  are  fewer  in  number,  and  the  manufacture 
of  high-grade  carriage  whips  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  What 
promises  to  be  the  substitution  of  the  taxicab  for  the  horse  cab  will 
itself  greatly  curtail  the  present  whip  business. 

Xinth.  Again,  legislation  of  the  country  in  various  States  has  been 
of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  unprofitable  to  raise  the  light  har- 
ness horse  or  the  track  horse. 

Tenth.  One  of  the  essential  and  principal  ingredients  of  the  whip 
is  reed.  The  reed  used  in  the  manuiacture  of  whips  is  now  duty  free. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  whip  reed  is  duty  free^  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  whip  manufacturers  to  have  in  any  way  maintained 
their  position  in  the  market  or  to  have  manufactured  whips  at  a 
profit,  even  with  the  present  tariff  on  whips. 

Associated  Whip  Manufacturers, 
By  Henry  W.  Ely,  Attorney. 


SCHEDULE  E -SUGAR,  MOLASSES,  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURES OF. 


BEET   SUGAR. 

B£I£F  SUBMITTED  BT  TBITHAN  0.  PAIHEB,  SECBETABT  OF  THE 
AMEBICAN  BEET  SITOAB  ASSOCIATION. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Decemi)er  2L  J906\ 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen.  At  the  time  the  recent  sugar  hearings  were  under 
way  before  this  honorable  committee  I  was  in  Europe,  where  I  had 
gone  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  that 
countrj^.  On  November  17,  the  day  that  Messrs.  Atkins,  iSpreckels, 
and  Stillman  appeared  before  you,  I  was  interviewing  Mr.  Henry 
Millington  Drane,  the  Paris  member  of  the  sugar  brokerage  house  of 
J.  V.  Drake  &  Co.,  said  to  be  the  largest  sugar-brokerage  house  on 
the  Continent,  with  headquarters  at  London,  Magdeburg,  and  Paris. 

I  will  state  in  this  connection  that  while  I  had  many  letters  of 
introduction  to  European  sugar  people  of  local  reputation  only,  my 
time  was  limited  and  I  endeavored  to  spend  it  with  people  who  had 
national  or  international  reputations  in  the  sugar  world  and  whose 
opinions  would  carry  weight  with  anyone  who  might  be  conversant 
with  the  sugar  industry.  ' 

While  Messrs.  Atkins,  Spreckels,  and  Stillman  were  telling  you 
that  freer  sugar  from  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  United 
States  would  injure  no  one,  Mr.  Drake  was  telling  me  quite  a  different 
story.  The  following,  taken  from  the  notes  I  made  immediately  after 
the  interview  terminated,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  European  sugar  authorities: 

Found  him  thoroughly  well  posted  on  world  sugar  conditions.  Says  it  cost 
Great  Britain  £3,000,000  a  year  by  reason  of  her  having  brought  about  the  Brus- 
sels conference,  but  it  quieted  and  settled  the  sugar  situation,  which  was  in  a 
nervous  condition  on  account  of  European  bounties  on  sugar.  Says  Germany 
could  easily  produce  a  million  more  tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  but  all  European 
nations  and  sugar  men  seem  to  wish  to  preserve  a  normal  market.  Says  that 
since  the  Brussels  convention  the  up-to-date  cane-sugar  people  throughout  the 
world  have  been  making  money  hand  over  list 

So  anxious  was  Great  Britain  to  keep  things  settled,  that  to  renew  the  con- 
vention and  get  Russia  into  it,  she  allowed  Russian  bounty-paid  sugar  to  come 
into  Great  Britain  free  of  countervail.  Firmly  believes  that  any  great  reduction 
of  United  States  duty  on  either  Cuban  or  Philippine  sugar  would  result  In  such 
a  demoralization  in  the  sugar  world  as  has  never  been  seen.  In  reply  to  my 
statement  that  in  apparent  good  faith  some  prominent  Americans  contended  that 
to  let  in  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  from  the  Philippines  free  of  duty  would 
Injure  no  one,  he  said :  "  Tell  those  gentlemen,  with  my  compliments,  that  they 
know  nothing  about  it.  You  have  already  reached  the  danger  line.  You  now 
6086 
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imiwrt  but  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  full-duty-paid  sugar.  Once  cut 
this  off  so  that  you  Import  no  full-duty-paid  sugar  and  find  your  market  filled 
without  absorbing  quite  all  the  Cuban  sugar,  thus  forcing  their  surplus  onto  the 
world's  markets — be  it  even  a  few  cargoes  only — and  the  markets  of  the  world 
will  go  to  pieces  in  a  Jiffy.  A  hundred  or  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  Cuban 
sugar  forced  upon  an  already  overstocked  market,  and  the  world  market  would 
slump  not  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound  immediately,  and  probably  much 
more.  People  who  have  not  studied  the  question  carefully  have  no  conception 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  sugar  market.  You  can  not  compare  the  sugar  situa- 
tion with  that  of  other  food  products.  Of  those  we  can  scarcely  produce  enough 
to  supply  the  world — of  sugar,  we  could  produce  enough  in  one  year  to  supply  the 
world  for  many  years.  Each  nation  in  Euroi)e,  for  economic  agricultural  reasons, 
would  like  to  double  its  sugar  product,  but  in  order  not  to  demoralize  the  mar- 
ket each  is  trying  to  hold  its  output  in  cheok.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  while 
Europe  is  exercising  the  greatest  iwssible  restraint  on  production,  in  order  to 
maintain  living  prices,  you  in  America  will  not  upset  everything  by  further 
stimulating  the  outinit  of  Cuba  or  the  Philippines. 

My  attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  in  December,  1907, 
the  worUrs  sugar  statisticians  began  to  lower  their  estimates  of  the 
coining  crop  and  by  March,  1908,  had  cut  their  estimates  by  some 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  with  the  result  that  during  that 
three-months  period  the  Hamburg  price  of  sugar  increased  more  than 
40  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  such  a  cutting 
down  of  surplus  sugar  would  raise  the  price  40  cents  per  hundred, 
the  converse  was  true,  and  an  increase  of  similar  proportions  in  the 
world's  sugar  production,  with  a  market  already  oversupplied,  would 
reduce  the  world  price  of  sugar  probably  much  more  than  40  cents 
per  hundred. 

Mr.  Drake  but  echoed  the  sentiments  which  had  been  expressed  to 
me  by  the  greatest  sugar  experts  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  I  had  met  with  it  on  all  sides — 
government  officials,  sugar  statisticians,  eidtors  of  sugar  papers,  raw- 
sugar  manufacturers,  sugar  refiners,  sugar  brokers,  and  officers  and 
chemists  of  the  various  su^ar  associations  of  Europe — thus  including 
the  best-posted  sugar  men  in  the  world,  when  it  comes  to  considering 
world  conditions. 

The  majority  of  these  men  have  made  the  sugar  industry  their  life 
work,  as  did  most  of  their  fathers  before  them.  They  were  bom  and 
bred  in  a  su^ar  atmosphere.  Three-quarters  of  the  beet  sugar  of  the 
world,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  one-half  of  the  world's  total  output  of 
sugar,  is  produced  in  Europe,  which  is  the  only  country  that  produces 
beet  sugar  for  export.  With  a  limited  world  market  already  over- 
supplied,  a  comparatively  small  variation  in  the  world  crop  of  sugar 
makes  such  a  difference  in  the  price  of  this  commodity  as  to  mean 
vast  sums  of  money  to  the  sugar  industry  of  Europe.  Europe's  home 
markets  are  fully  safeguarded  by  protective  tariffs,  but  when 'the 
sugar  producers  reach  out  to  sell  their  exports  in  other  markets,  they 
are  met  with  the  cheap  labor  competition  of  the  Tropics.  They  have 
seen  Java,  with  no  tariff  concessions  whatever,  drive  European  sugars 
out  of  China,  practically  out  of  India,  and  partially  out  of  Persia. 
A  20  per  cent  reduction  by  the  United  States  to  Cuba  has  been  seen 
to  result  in  making  that  island  the  greatest  cane  sugar  producing  cen- 
ter in  the  world.  The  sugar  men  in  Europe  know  the  almost  untold 
millions  of  acres  of  undeveloped  cane  lands  in  both  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  and  their  training  teaches  them  that  freer  trade  rela- 
tions between  either  of  these  islands  and  the  United  States  means  an 
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almost  limitless  increase  in  sugar  production,  with  a  consequent  lower- 
ing of  the  world  price  of  sugar.  At  least  that  is  the  way  they  put  it 
to  me,  and  the  statements  of  people  so  widely  separated  being  in  such 
accord,  one  could  not  doubt  tlieir  sincerity,  even  if  so  inclined. 

From  my  notebook  I  quote  concerning  one  French  sugar  manufac- 
turer, who  evidently  knew  more  about  the  islands  than  he  did  about 
the  actions  of  our  Congress: 

Impossible  to  believe  American  Congress  would  consider  lowering  duty  on 
Philippine  sugar  into  home  country,  considering  immense  possibilities  of  the 
Philippines.  Beally  could  not  believe  our  public  men  so  unfamiliar  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  Philippines,  or  of  political  economy,  or  benefits  of  beet  cul- 
ture, or  so  reckless  of  public  opinion,  or  so  daring  us  to  injure  so  lmi)ortnnt  a 
home  industry.  Could  not  believe  any  legislator  would  even  introduce  such  a 
bill,  on  account  of  the  ignominy  which  would  thereby  cover  him.  Perfectly 
amazed  and  almost  speechless  when  I  Informed  him  that  a  75  per  cent  reduction 
bill  had  not  only  been  introduced  at  each  Congress  during  the  last  six  years, 
but  was  passed  twice  by  the  lower  House.  Says  the  enormous  indirect  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  industry  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  public  men  and 
political  economists  of  France. 

A  distinguished  English  sugar  man,  who  went  as  a  member  of  the 
British  royal  commission  to  the  West  Indies  to  study  how  their  con- 
ditions could  be  improved,  told  me  he  looked  for  no  material  increase 
of  sugar  production  in  Hawaii,  but  looked  for  Porto  Rico  to  go  to 
600,000  tons.  No  material  increase  in  Cuba  unless  we  granted  them 
further  tariff  concessions. 

With  Philippine  sugar  on  our  free  list,  he  would  expect  a  tremen- 
dous exploitation  there,  which  would  upset  our  national  revenues,  as 
well  as  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world. 

To  illustrate  his  ideas  concerning:  the  loss  of  revenue  feature,  he 
said  that  some  years  ago  the  British  Government  decided  to  allow 
colonial  West  Indian  sugar  to  come  in  free  of  duty.  After  the  min- 
istry had  decided  on  this  measure,  one  of  the  mmisters  asked  hinfi 
what  such  a  policy  would  cost  the  British  revenues.  He  told  him 
^1,500,000  per  annum,  at  which  the  minister  was  thunderstruck,  and 
called  him  before  the  ministry.  They  told  him*  that  on  the  little 
West  Indian  sugar  coming  in,  it  would  make  less  than  £150,000  dif- 
ference. He  told  them  yes,  on  present  importations,  but  if  given  free 
trade  all  the  British  West  Indian  sugar  would  come  to  Great  Britain, 
and  that  a  great  sugar  exploitation  of  the  islands  would  be  induced. 
They  saw  the  point  and  dropped  the  plan. 

Sir  Henry  liergne,  now  retired,  was  for  many  decades  in  the  Brit- 
ish foreign  office,  where  he  was  head  of  the  commercial  department 
and  examiner  of  treaties;  was  His  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  at  the 
copyright  conventions  at  Berne  in  1886  and  1896;  acted  in  like 
capacity  in  1886,  1890,  and  1898  at  the  industrial  property  conven- 
tions held  at  Rome,  Madrid,  and  Brussels;  was  the  British  commis- 
sioner at  the  Brussels  sugar  conference  of  1898;  and  was  His  Maj- 
esty's plenipotentiary  for  signature  at  the  international  sugar  con- 
vention at  Brussels  m  1902.  He  was  knighted  in  1903.  Sir  Henry 
said  that  he  anticipated  no  great  increase  in  European  sugar  produc- 
tion, but  that  the  Philippines  and  Cuba  were  capable  of  a  tremendous 
expansion,  and  would  be  so  expanded  if  their  sugars  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States  free  oi  duty  or  if  granted  further  tariff  con- 
cessions by  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin,  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  the  largest 
sugar-beet-seed  producers  in  France,  expressed  the  same  sentiments 
as  did  Sir  Henry  Bergiie. 

Doctor  Ware,  an  American  residing  in  Paris,  has  spent  a  lifetime 
in  the  study  of  sugar.  He  has  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete 
sugar  library  in  the  world.  His  spacious  and  elaborate  study  on  the 
Rue  de  la  Bienfaissance  is  lined  on  all  sides,  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
with  nothing  but  sugar  literature,  even  the  doors  being  shelved  to 
correspond  with  the  balance  of  the  room,  so  that  once  in  and  the  door 
closed  no  exit  is  visible.  He  was  the  United  States  juror  for  awards 
on  sugar,  teas,  and  confectionery  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
He  estimates  that  from  his  private  fortune  he  spent  $50,000  many 
years  ago  in  trying  to  get  the  beet-sugar  industry  mtroduced  into  the 
United  States.  He  has  written  a  two-volume  standard  history  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  world,  as  well  as  sev^eral  technical 
sugar  books  and  a  standard  work  on  sugar-beet  seed,  and  he  edits 
from  abroad  a  technical  sugar  paper  published  in  Philadelphia.  He 
says  that  the  possibilities  of  sugar  production  in  both  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  are  simply  stupendous,  and  that  either  of  them  can  easily 
niin  the  home  industry  if  given  the  chance.  He  says  that  the 
Europeans  fully  realize  the  enormous  indirect  advantages  of  pro- 
ducing their  sugar  from  home-grown  beets,  the  importance  of  the  by- 
products, the  making  of  better  farmers,  the  better  crops  of  all  other 
farming  products  by  reason  of  rotating  them  with  sugar  beets.  He 
says  that  the  Europeans  feel  that  if  at  home  they  could  produce  cane 
sugar  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  per  pound  or  beet  sugar  at  a  cost  of  4  cents 
per  pound  they  would  prefer  to  produce  it  from  beets  at  the  double 
cost  price  of  the  sugar,  on  account  of  the  far-reaching  value  of  the  in- 
direct advantages,  as  aside  from  rum  there  is  no  by-product  in  pro- 
ducing cane  sugar  and  not  one  indirect  advantage.  In  other  words, 
that  home-prodiiced  beet  sugar  at  a  cost  of  production  of  4  cents  per 
pound  is  actually  cheaper  for  the  nation  at  large  than  home-pro- 
duced cane  sugar  (if  it  were  possible  to  produce  cane  sugar  there)  at 
a  cost  of  production  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

George  S.  Dureau,  editor  ancf  proprietor  of  the  Journal  des  Fabri- 
cants  de  Sucre,  the  leading  sugar  paper  of  France,  is  convinced  that 
free  sugar  from  either  Cuba  or  the  Philippines  would  mean  the  total 
extinction  of  our  home  beet  and  cane  sugar  industries.  He  reiterated 
tome  his  statement  of  December  18, 1901,  and  reproduced  in  the  hear- 
ing of  this  committee,  that  sugar  could  be  produced  in  Cuba  at  a  cost 
of  IJ  cents  per  pound,  and  added  that  it  is  now  being  produced  there 
at  that  figure  or  under.  On  January  22,  1902,  when  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  treaty  was  under  consideration  by  this  honorable  commit- 
tee, this  recognized  sugar  authority  was  quoted  (p.  168  of  the  hear- 
ings) as  saying: 

If  Cuban  su^nr  is  to  enjoy  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  iu  the  United  States,  it 
should  not  be  dillicult  to  picture  the  enormous  impetus  the  Cuban  industry  would 
take  on. 

A  week  before  this  opinion  was  read  to  you,  Mr.  Atkins  (who  again 
appeared  before  you  a  few  days  ago  in  favor  of  further  reducing  our 
duties  on  Cuban  sugar)  delivered  to  you  this  opinion : 

The  labor  In  Cuba  is  very  limited,  and  I  have  very  strong  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  there  is  enough  in  Cuba  to  cut  and  take  off  possibly  a  crop  of  800,000 

tons. 
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Those  who  have  watched  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  grow  from  a  few 
hundred  thousand  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  tons  per  annum  under 
the  stimulus  of  our  reciprocity  treaty  with  that  country  can  judge  as 
to  the  weight  which  should  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  these  two  men. 

Dr.  Fred  Sachs,  of  Brussels,  secretary-general  of  the  Societe  Gen- 
6TBle  des  Fabricants  de  Sucre  de  Belgiques,  is  the  recognized  Belgian 
authority  on  sugar  and  one  of  the  greatest  sugar  authorities  in 
Europe.  On  account  of  his  vast  statistical  work  m  connection  with 
the  world  sugar  production,  he  has  been  decorated  by  his  home  Gov- 
ernment with  the  "  Order  of  Leopold,"  and  for  the  same  reason  he 
has  been  decorated  by  the  French  Government  Doctor  Sachs  is 
also  editor  of  La  Sucrerie  Beige,  the  leading  sugar  journal  of  Bel- 
gium, as  well  as  being  secretary-general  of  the  Societe  Technique  et 
Chimique  de  Sucrerie  de  Belgique.  He  is  a  chemist  and  sugar  engi- 
neer and  is  interested  in  several  sugar  factories  in  Belgium  and  else- 
where in  Europe.  Doctor  Sachs  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
sugar-producing  conditions  and  possibilities  throughout  the  world 
and  is  fearful  of  the  Philippines  and  Cuba.    Quoting  from  my  notes: 

Thiuks  they  would  flond  ii8  with  sugar  If  we  let  It  iuto  our  protected  market. 
Would  be  like  paying  a  big  bounty  to  countries,  one  of  which,  without  bounty 
and  with  most  antiqnatcil  niMchi'iery  and  methods,  has  alwjiys  Imh^u  able  to 
compete  with  the  world.  Foreign  as  well  as  American  capital  would  rush  In 
by  many,  many  millions  and  demoralize  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world.  Be- 
lieves that  with  free  sugar,  or  further  tariff  reductions,  Philippines  or  Culm 
would  swamp  our  industry. 

At  Brussels  I  saw  Monsieur  Capelle,  the  Belgian  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  permanent  president  of  the  Brussels  convention.  I 
quote  from  my  notes: 

Seemed  to  be  well  informed  as  to  possibilities  of  sugar  production  in  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba  and  of  the  agitation  in  favor  of  admitting  their  sugar 
to  our  markets  under  modified  duties  or  free  of  duty;  also  as  to  the  stimulat- 
ing effect  of  such  action  in  increasing  Philippine  and  Cuban  sugar  production. 
Seemed  to  think  that  their  possibilities  were  limitless  and  that  the  removal 
or  reduction  of  our  duties  on  their  sugar  would  result  in  upsetting  the  world's 
sugar  market.  Said  that  the  matter  had  been  fully  discussed  and  considered  at 
the  meetings  of  the  conference. 

At  The  Hague,  Mr.  Versteeg,  the  secretary-general  of  the  Nether- 
lands department  of  agriculture,  said  to  be  the  best  government  au- 
thority on  agriculture,  informed  me  that  in  Holland  the  beet-sugar 
industry  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  thinking  men,  it  being 
of  the  greatest  value  to  farmers  and  stock  raisers.  He  intimated 
that  it  would  be  a  bold  man,  or  set  of  men,  who  would  advocate  any 
policy  which  might  result  in  injury  to  the  home  industry.  Another 
oflScial  of  the  department,  to  whom  he  gave  me  a  card,  accorded  me 
an  interview,  concerning  which  I  quote  from  my  notes : 

Talked  freely  of  the  Industry  and  its  great  value  to  Holland  farmers.  Said 
no  thought  would  be  given  to  a  proposition  which  might  in  any  way  Injure  the 
home  industry,  and  thus  the  Holland  farmers,  thousands  of  whom  would  not 
know  how  to  turn  if  deprived  of  this  crop. 

Mr.  Barbe,  president  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company  at 
Amsterdam,  is  the  largest  sugar  refiner  in  Holland,  His  company 
refines  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  times  as  much  sugar  as  is  con- 
sumed in  the  entire  Kingdom  of  Holland.  Mr.  Barbe  was  a  member 
of  the  Brussels  convention.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  tried  to 
refine  Javan  cane  sugar,  but  could  not  do  so  at  a  profit  on  account 
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of  the  restrictions  placed  on  it  by  the  Dutch  Government  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  protecting  the  home  beet-sugar  industry.  For  the 
sake  of  larger  dividends  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  refine  cheap 
Jayan  sugar,  but  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  a  national  blessing, 
which'the  Dutch  Government  protected  by  absolutely  excluding  even 
the  Javan  products,  produced  by  Hollanders  in  a  Dutch  possession. 
He  seemed  much  amused  in  contrasting  our  governmental  policy 
toward  the  home  and  colonial  sugar  industries  with  that  of  his  own 
country.    Quoting  from  my  notes: 

He  does  not  believe  we  will  reduce  the  duty  on  either  Cuban  or  Philippine 
sngar— is  convinced  that  a  50  per  cent  reduction  on  Cuban  or  free  Philippine 
sugar  would  be  fatal  to  the  home  beet  and  cane  industries.  Can*t  believe  that 
Congress  would  do  such  a  thing. 

I  quote  a  paragraph  from  my  notes  concerning  an  interview  with 
Mr.  de  Bussy,  editor  of  De  Indische  Mercur,  at  Amsterdam,  a  paper 
devoted  to  colonial  products,  especially  Javan: 

Says  Philippines  can  produce  great  quantities  of  sugar  and  are  only  waiting 
to  get  their  status  settled  when  large  amounts  of  capital  will  go  into  the  in- 
dnstry,  if  settled  favorably  to  them.  Exchanges  with  Philippine  papers  and 
keeps  track  of  the  Industry.  Predicts  great  Increase  in  Formosa.  Jai)anese 
good  workers  and  \^ork  cheaply.  Philippine  land  as  good  or  better  than  that 
of  Java. 

Occupying  high  places  in  the  sugar  industry  of  Hungary  are  the 
V'on  Hatvanys,  both  noblemen,  both  members  of  Parliament,  both 
pohtical  economists  of  note,  and  both  very  wealthy.  Three  of  their 
estates  cover  50,000  acres,  and  all  are  equipped  with  up-to-date  sugar 
factories,  the  one  I  visited  being  a  25,000-acre  estate  equipped  with  a 
factory  of  3,000  tons  daily  capacity,  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
Europe. 

The  Hatvanys,  one  of  whoni  was  a  member  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
Tention,  assume  a  little  different,  though  none  the  less  significant, 
position  in  regard  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  from  that  voiced  by 
other  political  economists  I  met.    Quoting  from  my  notes : 

They  both  feel  that  our  affairs  with  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  and  the  out- 
come of  it  can  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  European  beet'sugar  industry 
through  the  dumping  of  additional  large  quantities  of  cane  sugar  on  the  English 
market,  as  they  firmly  believe  that  any  further  concessions  of  tariff  on  these 
fiogars  would  result  in  Great  Britain  closing  her  doors  to  them.  Their  only 
interest  concerns  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  Javan,  Santo  Domlugsin, 
and  other  sugars  we  now  consume  from  tropical  countries  to  w^hom  we  grant  no 
tariff  favors.  They  seemed  to  think  that  our  legislators  must  surely  consider 
This  phase  of  the  question,  and  would  hesitate  a  long  time  before  taking  a  step 
which  would  precipitate  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

They  were  convinced  that  further  tariflf  concessions  to  either  of 
these  tropical  countries  would  greatly  stimulate  their  production  of 
sugar,  and  that  the  United  States  alone  would  have  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  her  action,  if  such  action  were  taken.  I  suggested  that  our 
tariff  concession  to  Cuba  was  but  34  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  the 
Brussels  convention  only  provided  for  countervailing  duties  in  case 
the  gratuity  amounted  to  50  cents  or  more  per  hundred.  They 
called  my  attention  to  the  recent  renewal  of  the  convention,  when 
Great  Britain  insisted  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Russia 
paid  liberal  bounties,  and  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  these 
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bounties  had  piled  up  a  large  surplus  of  sugar,  Russia  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  convention,  surplus  and  all,  and  Europe  had  to  submit. 
They  submitted  that  the  laws  of  the  Brussels  convention  were  not 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  were  flexible  and  designed  to 
be  changed  as  often  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  and  that  our  pur- 
suit of  a  policy  that  virtually  paid  a  big  bounty  on  certain  tropical 
sugars  which  we  consumed,  ana  thus  enabled  the  producers  to  dump 
their  surplus  on  foreign  markets  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
and  still  make  a  profit  on  their  full  crop^  would  not  be  submitted  to. 
Great  Britain  had  forced  Europe  to  a  fair  competition  in  the  British 
market  with  British  colonial  sugars,  and  she  would  likewise  force  us 
and  the  sugars  we  favored,  if  occasion  demanded. 

In  Paris  I  was  told  that  one  of  the  considerations  which  actuated 
Great  Britain  in  admitting  the  importation  of  bounty-paid  Russian 
sugar  concerned  reciprocal  advantages  granted  by  Russia  on  Rus- 
sian imports  of  British  India  tea.  In  C3ndon  I  was  questioned  by 
an  official  of  the  British  board  of  trade  (a  government  institution) 
concerning  the  bounties  paid  bjr  our  state  governments  on  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar.  I  told  him  that  only  the  State  of  New  York 
did  this,  and  he  said  that  that  was  his  understanding,  but  that  on 
account  of  this  other  governments  had  endeavored  to  get  Great 
Britain  to  countervail  against  American  sugar,  not  because  we  ex- 
ported any,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle ;  but  that  on  account  of  the 
friendly  feeling  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  Great  Britain  had  declined  to  do  so.  He  asked  me  to  confirm 
from  official  sources  my  opinion  of  there  being  only  one  State  which 
granted  a  bounty,  and  advise  him,  which  I  promised  to  do.  I  men- 
tion this  incident  to  show  that  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  sugar  ques- 
tion is  being  observed,  and  that  further  tariff  concessions  to  Cuba  or 
the  Philippines  would  probably  result  in  closing  all  other  world 
markets  to  their  sugar. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  space  to  quote  the  expressions  of  other 
equally  noted  people  in  the  European  sugar  world,  but  will  merely 
state  that  their  opinions  as  to  the  enormous  stimulation  of  sugar  pro- 
duction which  a  further  tariff  concession  to  either  (^uba  or  the  Phil- 
ippines would  inevitably  bring  about  coincides  with  those  I  have 
taken  the  pains  to  quote. 

Among  these  notable  people  whom  I  met  and  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed the  subject  were — 

Otto  Licht,  of  Magdeburg,  the  veteran  German  beet-sugar  statis- 
tician whose  figures  and  crop  estimates  on  European  beet-sugar  are 
accepted  the  world  over; 

Professor  Doctor  von  Lippman,  the  celebrated  German  sugar  ex- 
pert, of  Halle,  said  to  be  the  greatest  sugar  chemist  and  political 
economist  on  sugar  in  Germany;  the  author  of  a  standard  history  of 
sugar  and  of  a  standard  work  on  sugar  chemistry;  the  first  sugar 
refiner  in  Germany  to  produce  refined  sugar  without  the  use  of 
charcoal,  and  for  which  discovery  he  was  decorated  and  made  a 
nobleman ;  the  managing  director  of  a  sugar  refinery  which  annually 
turns  out  50,000,000  marks'  worth  of  sugar; 
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Privy  Councilor  Koenig,  president  of  the  Union  Association  of 
German  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  Refiners; 

Doctor  Herzfeld,  the  noted  sugar  expert,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
experimental  laboratory  of  the  German  Sugar  Industry  at  Berlin, 
the  greatest  sugar  school  in  the  world; 

Doctor  Bartms,  editor  of  Die  Deutsche  Zuckerindustrie,  the  lead- 
ins  sugar  paper  of  Germany; 

Mr.  Zuckschwerdt,  of  the  great  sugar  brokerage  and  banking  house 
of  Zuckschwerdt  &  Beuchel,  of  Magdeburg ; 

Doctor  Stein,  of  Liverpool,  the  technical  sugar  expert,  engineer, 
and  chemist  employed  by  the  British  Government  and  the  sugar  im- 
porters as  an  arbitrator  of  disputes  on  classification  of  sugar  imports, 
and  a  director  in  a  large  British  sugar  refinery; 

Mr.  Czamikow,  of  London,  the  greatest  sugar  iniporter  in  the 
world,  with  houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and 
New  York; 

Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  sugar  broker,  of  London,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  British  royal  commission  which  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
to  study  out  how  their  conditions  could  be  improved,  and  who  was 
decorated  on  account  of  his  services  in  this  commission,  and  who 
was  the  expert  adviser  of  the  British  members  of  the  Brussels  con- 
vention ; 

British  Consul  Drake,  one  of  the  largest  sugar  brokers  in  Magde- 
burg, and  member  of  the  largest  sugar-brokerage  houses  on  the  Con- 
tinent ; 

Professor  Strohmer,  chief  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  sugar  insti- 
tute, conceded  to  be  the  leading  sugar  expert  of  Austria,  and  who 
believes  the  sugar  world  has  far  more  to  fear  from  the  Philippines 
than  from  Cuba; 

Doctor  Mikusch,  general  secretary  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Sugar 
Association,  and  editor  of  the  Wochenschrift  des  Centralverines  Fur 
Rubenzucker- Industrie,  the  leading  sugar  paper  of  Austria ; 

Monsieur  Dormerque,  administrator  of  the  French  syndicate  of 
sugar  manufacturers;  and 

Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsen-Geerligs,  of  whom  I  will  have  more  to  say  later. 

These  and  others  I  met  are  thoughtful,  studious  men,  men  of  cul- 
ture, refinement,  education,  and  science,  many  of  them  possessors  of 
great  wealth.  They  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  this  most  intricate  subject.  Lar^ly  by  their  brains 
and  those  of  their  fathers,  Europe  is  being  enriched  by  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  has  become  independent  of  tropical 
sugar.  They  command  the  highest  respect  of  their  monarchs,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  them  have  been 
decorated  for  services  rendered  the  sugar  industry.  They  also  com- 
mand the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  public  officials  and  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  live.  My  regret  is  that  they  can  not  appear  in 
a  body  before  this  honorable  committee. 
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World*8  hect-sugar  production  and  exportation. 


Oonntry. 


Germany 

Austria-Hungary. 

Russia 

Prance 

United  States.... 

Belt^Ium 

Holland 

Italy -. 

Sweden ._ 

Spain 

Denmark 

Roumania 

Oanada 

Switzerland 

Bulgaria 

Bervia 

Greece 

Total 


•  Estimated. 


Number  of 

factories, 

1908-7. 


S69 
201 
277 
2-v> 


1.8 


Production 

metric  tons 

(2,204 

pounds), 

1907-S. 


I 


I 


Average  su- 
gar produc- 1 
tion  per  fac- 
tory, in 
metric  tons. , 


Exports 

metric  tons 

C2.204 

pounds), 

1006. 


,22S,r.21 

,409.357 

,40S.300 

719.900 

420.716 

281.499 

178,103 

ln0,223 

109,.V)0 

106.000 

52,700  i 

21.100  i 

•12.'«) 

3,370 

8,080 


6,026 
7,012 
6,066 
2.8"8 
6.678 
2,823 
6,182 
4,292 
5,475 
3,212 
7,529 
4,220 
4,167 
3.870 
3,060 


2.068  I 


2.068 


7,041.956 


»  5,033 


1,096.835 

740,2r>8 

93.&^ 

280,306 


210.062 
161,696 


2,564,911 


*  General  average. 

German  figures  by  Otto  Licht,  Magdeburg.    All  other  figures,  except  exports,  by  Fred  Sachs, 
Brussels.    Export  figures,  except  Germany,  by  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


SUGAR-BEET  AREA,  EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

About  one-half  of  the  sugar  of  the  world  is  produced  from  Euro- 
pean sugar  beets  which  are  grown  from  as  far  south  as  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Greece  to  a  point  as  far  north  as  the  Russian  province  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  an  equally  northern  latitude  in  Sweden. 

From  east  to  west  there  are,  of  course,  no  climatic  limitations,  and 
spread  out  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  |)oint  far  into  Russia  there  are  over 
1,300  beet-sugar  factories,  and  the  industry  is  now  spreading  into  the 
Chinese  province  of  Manchuria. 

The  corresponding  latitude  in  America  covers  all  the  territory  in 
the  United  States  north  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  east  and  Santa 
Cruz,  CaL,  on  the  west,  as  well  as  a  goodly  portion  of  Canada.  How- 
ever, owing  to  our  mountain  ranges  the  beet-sugar  territory  dips 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  in  southern  California  several  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  Santa  Cruz  there  are  produced  the  richest  beets 
in  the  world. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  with  a  strip  of  country  nearly  800  miles 
wide  and  3,000  miles  long  Iving  within  the  latitude  in  which  Europe 
produces  sugar  beets  there  fs  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  we  can  produce  from  this  humble  vegetable. 

THE  BRUSSELS   AGREEMENT  AND  THE  CONCLUSIONS  OF  EUROPEAN   SUGAR 
MEN   CONCERNING  FUTURE. SUGAR  PRODUCTION   IN  EUROPE. 


The  direct  and  indirect  benefits  brought  about  by  sugar-beet  culture 
are  so  great  and  so  generally  recognized  in  Europe  that  for  a  number 
of  years  prior  to  1003  their  large  sugar-producing  countries  were 
engaged  in  a  maddening  scramble  to  increase  their  production. 
Realizing  these  enormous  benefits,  one  government  after  another 
joined  in  paying  larger  and  larger  bounties  on  export  sugar.    The 
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sums  SO  paid  out  in  bounties  amounted  to  untold  millions,  and  re- 
sulted in  Great  Britain  securing  her  sugar  at  far  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  AVhile  this  wasa  most  satisfactory  situation  for  the 
manufacturers  of  confectionery,  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  and  a  myriad 
of  other  articles,  it  was  ruining  Great  Britain's  sugar-producing 
colonies.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  her  colonial  sugars  from  this 
!infair  competition  in  British  marlcets,  Great  Britain  forced  the 
signing  of  the  Brussels  agreement  in  1902,  under  the  terms  of  which 
all  bounty-paying,  sugar-exporting  countries,  except  Russia,  agreed 
to  abolish  their  bounties  in  1903.  Since  that  time  tnere  has  been  but 
little  change  in  the  European  sugar  situation,  and  the  people  whom  I 
met  in  Europe  look  for  no  material  change  in  the  European  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  near  future. 

Sugar  production  is  increasing  gradually  in  the  sugar-exporting 
countries  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, while  the  production  in.  France  has  been  falling  away  some- 
what, presumably  owing  to  the  generally  acknowledged  fact  that  it 
costs  about  5  francs  more  to  purchase  and  treat  a  ton  of  beets  in  that 
country'  than  it  does  in  Germany. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  not  being  a  party  to  the  Brussels  Con- 
vention of  1902,  has  continued  to  pay  bounties  and  has  greatly  in- 
creased her  output  of  sugar,  bringing  it  up  to  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  tons,  thus  placing  her  on  a  level  with  Austria-Hungary,  the  sec- 
ond largest  beet  sugar  producing  country  in  the  world.  Russia  is  said 
to  have  a  wonderfully  rich  sugar-beet  soil,  being  very  rich  and  very 
black,  and  hence  it  absorbs  the  utmost  amount  of  the  sun's  rays. 
Should  there  be  any  great  increase  in  European  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion, Russia,  with  her  rich  soil  and  low  wage  rate,  is  expected  to  be 
found  in  the  lead. 

Of  the  nonexporting  sugar-producing  countries,  Spain,  since  trans- 
ferring her  colonial  problems  from  her  shoulders  to  ours,  in  1898,  has 
built  up  a  home  beet-sugar  industry,  and  now,  instead  of  importing 
sugar,  has  a  small  surplus  for  export,  and  has  joined,  or  is  about  to 
join,  the  Brussels  Convention. 

Italy,  during  the  past  few  years,  has  built  up  her  beet-sugar  indus- 
try from  almost  nothing  to  150,000  tons,  practically  ceasing  to  be  an 
importer,  though  she  is  not  expected  ever  to  become  an  exporter,  and 
the  same  conditions  prevail  as  to  Sweden  and  largely  as  to  Denmark. 

Bulgaria  and  Roumania  are  regarded  as  promising  countries  for  a 
further  development  to  meet  the  requirements  of  home  consumption. 

Switzerland,  on  account  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  coun- 
try, is  regarded  as  out  of  the  question^  while  Servia  and  Greece  seem 
to  be  problematical. 

Great  Britain  recently  reduced  her  Boer  war  revenue  tax  on  sugar 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  most  recent  tax  to  be  levied,  and  it  was 
imposed  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  when  her  revenues  per- 
mitted of  a  reduction  in  taxation  this  should  be  the  first  tax  to  be 
removed;  and  now  that  the  Government  has  a  large  surplus  revenue, 
the  duty  has  been  cut  from  about  1  cent  to  one-half  of  1  cent  per 
pound.  The  tax  was  imposed  purely'  as  a  revenue  measure  and  not 
with  a  view  of  protection.  No  reduction  is  made  by  Great  Britain 
in  favor  of  her  colonial  sugars. 

Of  late  there  has  been  no  little  agitation  lookino^  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  several  British  islands,  with  a 
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view  to  the  gradual  emploj^ment  of  their  vast  hordes  of  unemployed. 
Prominent  sugar  importers,  who  admitted  that  they  had  been  life- 
long followers  of  Cobden  and  Adam  Smith,  told  me  that  they  were 
now  firm  advocates  of  establishing  the  industry  in  the  British  Isles 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.  One  of  the  principal  drawbacks 
to  establishing  the  industry  in  Great  Britain  has  been  the  preponder- 
ance of  large  landed  estates  and  farm  renters  with  year-to-year 
leases,  making  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  factory  projectors  to  se- 
cure long-time  contracts  for  beets.  Lord  Carrington,  president  of 
the  British  board  of  agriculture,  informed  me  that  last  year  he 
secured  the  passajje  through  Parliament  of  a  bill  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  English  estates  by  the  Government  and  subdividing  and 
selling  them  off  to  farmers.  He  stated  that  under  this  bill  he  had 
purchased  100,000  acres  during  the  past  year,  was  now  negotiating 
for  a  25,000-acre  tract,  and  expected  to  purchase  at  least  100,000 
acres  the  coming  year,  thus  gradually  getting  the  lands  into  small 
ownership  by  the  farmers  who  till  them. 

The  general  impression  which  I  heard  expressed  in  England  was 
that  that  country  would  be  on  a  protective-tariff  basis  within  five 
years.  Should  this  occur,  and  the  cutting  up  of  the  lands  continue, 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  will  become  the 
leading  agricultural  industry  of  Great  Britain,  for  it  is  claimed  that 
the  tonnage,  sugar  contents,  and  purity  of  the  beets  grown  there  are 
higher  than  in  any  country  on  the  Continent,  and  shelias  cheap  labor, 
fuel,  and  supplies. 

NOTICEABLE    CONDITIONS   AND    CHANGES    IN    THE    EUROPEAN    BEET-SUGAR 

INDUSTRY. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  of  Europe  is  undergoing  several  changes. 
Formerly  the  factories  were  mostly  small  affairs  and  produced  only 
raw  sugar,  which  was  shipped  to  central  refineries  to  be  refined,  thus 
saving  the  installation  of  much  expensive  machinery  at  the  beet- 
sugar  factory  proper.  The  great  expense  of  the  machinery  for  the 
final  preparation  of  the  sugar  for  market  will  be  appreciated  when  I 
tell  you  that  one  refinery  I  visited  in  Germany  is  compelled  to  pre- 
pare its  sugar  in  20  different  styles  and  sizes  of  cut  loaf,  tablets, 
crushed,  powdered,  cubes,  etc.,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  varied  demands 
of  the  trade,  thus  requiring  20  sets  of  special  machinery. 

With  the  sharp  competition  of  recent  years,  many  of  the  smaller 
factories  have  been  torn  down  or  dismantled  and  their  machinery 
consolidated  in  large  plants  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production, 
and  the  new  plants  being  erected  are  all  of  large  capacity.  With 
this  change  in  the  trend  of  affairs,  the  large  factories  oegan  to  edu- 
cate the  people  to  use  granulated  sugar,  so  that  with  a  comparatively 
small  additional  expense  in  machinery  the  trade  could  be  supplied 
with  a  product  ready  for  consumption  without  the  intermeaiary 
work  and  expense  of  the  refiner.  In  most  of  the  countries  I  visited 
I  learned  that  they  were  succeeding  in  their  efforts,  and  in  France. 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  at  least,  a  goodly  portion  of  the  product  or 
the  beet-sugar  factories  is  now  white  granulated  sugar  for  direct 
consumption. 

Another  feature  which  has  recently  been  inau^irated  in  Europe  is 
the  erection  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  to  $75,000  of  quite  a  simple  factory, 
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which  will  extract  8  or  9  per  cent  of  the  sugar,  leaving  the  balance 
of  it  in  the  cosset tes  and  molasses,  to  be  prepared  and  used  for  stock 
food.  These  plants  cost  much  less  than  plants  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery to  extract  the  highest  possible  percentage  of  the  sugar  in  the 
beet,  and  what  value  they  lose  in  stigar  they  claim  to  more  than 
make  up  in  the  value  of  stock  food.  AMien  Mr.  Steffens  first  pro- 
posed the  matter  there  he  was  laughed  at,  but  it  is  claimed  that  each 
of  the  several  factories  so  installed  has  proven  to  be  successful.  In 
Europe  they  secure  a  low  price  for  sugar  for  export  and  pay  a  high 
price  for  imported  stock  food,  and  whether  or  not  such  plants  as  the 
above  would  be  a  success  in  the  United  States,  where  stock  food  is 
much  cheaper  than  in  Europe,  is  a  question.  It  would  be  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  our  New  England  and  other  Eastern  States,  where 
stock  food  is  high,  than  it  would  in  the  West,  where  stock  food  is 
much  lower. 

In  some  portions  of  Europe  the  farmers  are  so  anxious  to  grow 
sugar  beets  that  in  order  not  to  show  favoritism  the  factories,  after 
receiving  all  the  oflfers  of  acreage,  allot  each  farmer  his  percentage, 
as  is  done  with  an  oversubscribed  bond  issue.  This  condition  tends 
to  avoid  demands  for  higher  prices  for  the  factory's  raw  material. 

In  some  places  it  is  still  difficult  to  induce  the  peasant  farmers  to 
use  machinery  in  the  treatment  of  their  crop,  some  even  persisting  in 
using  a  forked  spade  in  digging  out  the  beets.  Nearly  all  extensive 
growers,  however,  use  the  most  modern  up-to-date  machinery,  includ- 
ing steam  plows.  Where  land  holdings  are  large,  as  in  Hungary, 
these  extensive  growers  contract  to  furnish  all  the  way  from  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  beets  up  to  as  high  as  3,000  acres,  which  was  ^he 
largest  acreage  I  learned  of  any  one  grower  furnif^hing  a  factory. 
Two  such  growers  to  each  American  factory  would  have  furnished  us 
with  more  beets  than  all  of  our  American  factories  sliced  last  year. 
These  large  growers  raise  beets  largely  for  the  indirect  benefits  se- 
cured by  rotating  beets  with  other  crops  and  to  secure  the  pulp  to  feed 
to  their  great  herds  of  stock.  If  for  their  beets  they  secure  anything 
like  the  direct  cost  of  production,  it  is  regarded  as  a  paying  proposi- 
tion, though,  of  course,  they  get  as  high  a  price  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  factories  are  operated  by  large  landed  pr(){)iaetors, 
who  raise  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products,  run  great  herds  of  stock, 
operate  dairies,  flour  mills  which  grind  their  wheat,  and  even  brewer- 
ies which  work  up  their  barley  and  hops,  thus  securing  all  the  indirect 
advantages  as  well  as  the  direct. 

I  visited  one  of  the  magnificent  estates  of  Alexander  and  Joseph 
von  Hatvany,  located  at  Ilatvan,  Hungary.  This  magnificent  25,000- 
acre  estate  and  its  beautiful  120-room  castle,  now  occupied  by  the 
Hatvanys,  formerly  belonged  to  the  favorite  prime  minister  of  Maria 
Teresa,  who  often  sojourned  there. 

The  estate  is  equipped  with  a  sugar  factory  which  was  slicing  3,000 
tons  of  beets  per  day,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe.  The 
factory  consumes  the  beets  from  70,000  acres,  many  thousand  of  which 
are  grown  on  the  Hatvany  property,  while  individual  growers  furnish 
the  factory  with  as  high  as  3,000  acres  of  beets  each,  which  were 
analyzing  18^  per  cent  sugar. 

The  factory  has  been  operated  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  a 
season,  about  double  the  usual  American  campaign.  This  estate  is 
also  equipped  with  seven  flour  mills,  which  turn  out  30.000  sacks  of 
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flour  a  dav,  with  a  brewery  which  uses  up  the  barley  produced,  with 
4,000  heaa  of  oxen  and  milch  cows,  with  an  extensive  dairy,  the  nmilk 
being  shipped  to  Budapest,  and  with  an  extensive  system  of  narrow- 
gauge  railway  equipped  with  600  cars. 

I  visited  sugar-beet  farms  and  interviewed  the  growers  of  seeds, 
among  them  Mr.  Vilmorin,  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris, 
established  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  largest  sugar-beet  seed 
growers  in  France,  and  Messrs.  Rabbethge  and  Geisecke,  of  Klein- 
Wanzlaben,  Germany,  the  largest  growers  of  sugar-beet  seed  in  the 
world,  and  the  distinguished  services  of  all  three  of  these  gentlemen 
in  the  interest  of  sugar  have  been  recognized  by  their  home  govern- 
ments. The  sugar-beet  seed  industry  has  grown  to  immense  propor- 
tions, but  a  description  of  either  one  of  tnese  farms  would  make  a 
volume  by  itself.  Sugar-beet  land  in  this  section  of  Germany  is 
valued  at  10,000  marks  per  hectare,  or  $1,000  an  acre.  The  Klein- 
Wanzlaben  farm  covers  4,000  acres  and  it  takes  400  head  of  oxen  to 
work  it.  It  is  equipped  with  60  miles  of  private  railway,  a  1,000-ton 
sugar  factory,  and  a  dozen  or  more  buildings  of  huge  dimensions  for 
the  preparation  and  storage  of  sugar-beet  seed.  Some  of  the  great 
buildings  are  four  and  five  stories  high  and  filled  with  cleaning  ma- 
chinery from  top  to  bottom.  The  laboratories  and  seed-testing  rooms 
are  of  such  dimensions  as  to  accommodate  several  hundred  expert 
operatives,  and  are  equipped  with  all  the  machinery  and  appliances 
that  science  has  evolved.  The  library  and  museum  is  as  large  as 
would  be  found  in  a  good-sized  American  city,  and  is  filled  with  books 
and  relics  and  appliances  pertaining  to  the  industry  that  are  of  ines- 
timable value.  It  was  here  that  before  starting  the  rounds  of  the 
building  and  farms  the  room  was  darkened  and  by  means  of  stereop- 
ticon  views  they  showed  us  what  we  were  about  to  see.  In  their  vaults 
they  have  a  record  and  the  pedigree  of  every  mother  beet  from  which 
they  have  furnished  seed  since  the  foundation  of  the  firm,  and  they 
have  photographs  of  every  mother  beet  they  have  raised  for  nearly 
forty  years.  All  these  photographs  and  records  are  indexed  and  each 
can  be  referred  to  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  same  care  and  attention 
to  the  minutest  detail  of  seed  growing  prevails  at  Vilmorin's  farm, 
just  outside  Paris,  where  he  has  a  beautiful  chateau  and  resides  during 
the  sftmmer. 

Neither  the  sugar-beet  seed  growers  nor  other  scientific  men  I  met 
anticipate  being  able  to  materially  increase  the  sugar  contents  of  the 
beet.  Without  exception,  they  feel  that  about  the  limit  has  been 
reached,  and  the  su^ar-beet  seed  growers  are  bringing  every  scientific 
effort  to  bear  to  raising  the  purity  of  the  beet,  in  order  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  sugar  in  the  beet  may  be  rendered  extractable. 

LABOR. 

In  France  ordinary  factory  labor  is  paid  from  3  francs  to  3  francs 
75  centimes  per  day,  equal  to  58  and  73  cents  United  States  currency. 

In  one  place  in  Germany  they  were  paying  as  high  as  2  marks  (48 
cents)  per  day  for  women  and  2^  to  3  marks  for  men,  or  60  to  72 
cents  per  day.  In  another  section  they  were  paying  their  agricultural 
laborers,  who  worked  in  summer  from  4  a.  m.  until  9  p.  m.,  II  marks 
(42  cents  United  States  currency)  per  day  for  men,  and  1  mark  10 
pfennigs  (26^  cents  United  States  currency)  for  women.    In  addition 
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to  this  these  laborers  were  furnished  with  lodgings,  with  coffee  three 
times  a  day,  and  with  a  nutritious  dinner.  I  examined  the  lodgings, 
kitchens,  lavatories,  etc.,  which  were  furnished  these  laborers.  1  he 
buildings  were  substantial,  constructed  of  brick,  with  bare  cement 
floors,  but  would  hardly  be  considered  attractive  by  the  average 
American  workman. 

In  Hungary  factory  wages  run  all  the  way  from  40  to  60  cents 
United  States  currency  per  day. 

In  Austria  the  agricultural  wage  rate  for  women  is  as  low  as  12 
to  15  cents  United  States  currency  per  day,  and  for  men  20  to  24 
cents.  Men,  on  piecework,  working  from  4  a.  m.  to  8  or  9  p.  m.,  are 
able  to  earn  from  60  to  70  cents  per  day. 

Conmion  labor  in  the  factories  is  paid  from  25  cents  to  35  cents 
per  day.  Returning  from  Budapest  to  Vienna,  I  landed  in  a  snow- 
storm, and  the  next  morning  many  men  were  engaged  by  the  city  in 
shoveUng  snow.  I  learned  that  they  were  paid  2  kronen,  or  41  cents 
United  States  currency,  per  day. 

In  order  that  you  may  compare  the  labor  figures  I  have  presented 
with  those  presented  by  Mr.  Baird,  I  have  tabulated  Mr.  Baird's 
figures,  and  append  them  herewith. 


United  States. 


alOO.OO-  125.00 
.201 


Geneal  foremen . .  .■ per  month . .  $150. 00  -1160. 00 

Highly  gkllled  laborer  at  the  vacuum 

p*n*j per  mon  th . . 

Beei-shed  workmen per  hour . . 

Beet  feeders do 

At  beet  vasbers do 

Ai  the  beet  cutters do 

Inlfe  sharpenenn do 

Hei&d  men  at  the  diffusion  battery  .do 

Helpers  at  difTuafon  battery do 

Inder  the  diffusion  battery do 

Chid  man  at  carbonation do 

Filter-pregs  foremen do 

FiIter-preM  men do 

Al  the  evaporators do 

At  the  centrifujnilR do 

QeaniDg  bollen,  firing  and  stoking,  head 

boilennan iper  hour.. 

Firemen do 

B:«ck«mithi do.,.. 

Boiler  cleaner? do. . . . 


.17*- 
.20- 
.2Zh 


.20- 


174 
.2i 
.25 
.27i 
.25 
.20 
.20 
.26 
.25 
.174 
.25 
.22* 


Germany. 


€22.00-«S7.5O 

618.00-  22.00 
.05 
.05* 
.05 


(«) 


.04 
.041 


.064-      .07 
.064-      .074 


Austria. 


«fl8.00 
.07 
.07 
.054 


:::::::;::::*: 

.Ofr- 

.10 

tO.03- 

.05 

.04 

04- 

.06 

.av 

.06 

.04- 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.05 
.05J 


France 


d  140. 00 


$0.08- 

.09- 
.06- 


.10 
10 
.10 
.074 

.oa 

.08 

.oa 

.07 
.08 


.07 


.08 
.06 


•  In  general  by  the  year. 

*In  general  not  by  the  year. 

'  Or  1294  by  the  year. 

'  For  three  months  and  $10  extra  for  traveling  expenses. 

'Paid  by  the  sack. 


COST  OF   SUGAR   PRODUCTION    IN    EUROPE. 


Cost  of  production  is  a  difficult  thing  to  obtain  in  foreign  countries, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  I  found  it  especially 
so  in  face  of  the  publicity  given  to  a  letter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  our  foreign  consuls,  asking  them  to  secure  such  information 
for  the  benefit  of  this  honorable  committee.  Europeans  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  about  like  asking  a  prisoner  to  furnish  the  evidence 
on  which  to  convict  him. 

The  best  specific  evidence  concerning  its  low  cost  of  production  in 
any  one  country  is  the  figures  of  Otto  Licht,  compiled  from  the 
niiing  daily  prices  on  the  Magdeburg  Sugar  Exchange,  a  most  im- 
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portant  institution,  which  fixes  the  market  price  of  sugar  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  German  sugar  industry. 

These  figures  show  that  in  but  one  year  since  the  Brussels  conven- 
tion has  the  Magdeburg  price  of  sugar  averaged  above  $1.97  per  100 
pounds,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  this  one  year,  when  abnormal 
conditions  prevailed  in  the  sugar  world,  the  average  price  of  sugar  on 
the  Magdeburg  Sugar  Exchange  during  the  past  six  years,  has  been 
$1.85  per  100  pounds. 

If  these  prices  did  not  compensate  the  manufacturers  for  the  direct 
and  indirect  advantages  they  secured  from  the  industry,  it  is  a  fair 
presumption  that  the  industry  would  have  lagged.  The  following 
figures  are  those  of  Licht  in  German  marks  per  100  kilos,  to  which  I 
have  added  the  figures  per  100  pounds  in  United  States  currency : 


Marks  per 
100  kilos. 

15.76 
17.54 
17.38 

United     . 

States  cur- 
rency per  1 
100  pounds.  > 

fl.71      10(H-6 

1.91      loav^j 

1.89      1906-7 

'  Mark^i  per 
,  100  kilos. 

1 

United 
States  cur- 
rency per 
100  pounds. 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4- 

25.82 

16.22 

18.07 

2.76 
1.77 
1.97 

From  suffar  manufacturers  I  secured  data  for  factories  in  differe.it 
portions  of  Germany,  which  worked  out  a  cost  of  production  of 
$1.95,  $2.11,  and  $1.98  per  100  pounds,  respectively;  in  Belgium, 
$1,837;  in  Holland,  $1,477  and  $1.61;  in  Austria,  $1.85;  and  in 
Russia,  $2,355. 

The  larger  of  the  above  cost  figures  are  those  where  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  pulp,  molass<3S,  lime  cake,  etc.,  were  not  given,  and 
hence  could  not  be  deducted  from  the  total  expenses  before  dividing 
the  expense  with  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  produced.  That 
this  makes  a  very  material  difference  in  European  cost  of  production 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  one  case  where  I  succeeded  in  obtaininjj 
the  figures  from  the  sale  of  by-products,  the  amount  so  received 
amounted  to  over  30  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  sugar  produced. 

This  factory  ran  a  little  over  G5,000  tons  of  beets,  made  something 
over  22,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  total  expense  amounted  to 
$396,000.50.  Figuring  on  this  basis,  the  cost  of  producing  the  sugar 
would  be  $1.79  per  100  pounds.  The  facts  were,  however,  that  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  pulp,  molasses,  and  other  by-products 
amounted  to  $58,004.35,  and  first  deducting  this  amount  from  the 
total  expenses,  and  then  dividing  the  remainder  by  the  pounds  of 
sugar  produced,  showed  a  cost  of  production  of  $1,477  per  100 
pounds,  a  difference  of  32.2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  average  cost  of  sugar  beets  in  the  United  States  last  year  was 
estimated  at  $5.75  per  ton,  and  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture showed  an  average  extraction  of  12.30  per  cent,  or  240 
pounds  per  ton,  thus  makmg  the  extractable  sugar  in  the  beet  cost 
$2.33  per  100  pounds  before  the  beets  are  sliced. 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  net  co^t  of  producing  sugar  in 
Europe  is  materially  lower  than  the  American  beet-sugar  factories 
are  payinj^  the  farmers  for  the  raw  material.  In  fact,  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  are  receiving  more  money  per  pound  of  extract- 
able  sugar  in  their  beets  than  the  German  sugar  manufacturers  are 
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receiving  for  the  finished  product.  It  should  not  be  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  of  Europe  pay  a  less  price  per  pound  for  the 
sugar  they  eat  than  do  the  people  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  owing  to  the  levying  of  consumption  taxes  and  other 
forms  of  internal  taxation,  the  retail  price  of  sugar  throughout  con- 
tinental Europe  is  materially  higher  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

GOVERN^fENTAL  INTEREST  IN  AGRICULTURE  IN  EUROPE. 

In  Europe  the  governments'  intense  interest  in  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
is  not  confined  to  sporadic  efforts,  but  is  constant.  A  failure  of  crops 
in  any  country  of  Europe  would  be  a  national  calamity  and  the  gov- 
ernment sees  to  it  that  such  a  thing  does  not  happen.  In  America 
the  quality  of  the  farmer's  brains  determine  his  success  or  failure. 
Our  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  heroic  work.  Innumerable 
experiments  are  made,  and  the  results  are  conveyed  to  a  goodly 
number  of  our  farmers,  and  there  the  work  might  be  said  to  cease. 
From  that  time  on  the  farmer  is  left  to  himself,  and  whether  or  not 
he  profits  by  this  work  concerns  no  one  but  the  farmer  himself.  In 
Europe  it  is  quite  different.  The  reasonable  presumption  there  is  that 
unaided  the  peasant  farmer  can  not  produce  as  abundant  crops  as 
xvhen  aided  by  the  skilled  agriculturist,  who  sees  to' it  that  European 
lands  are  enriched  by  more  brains  and  more  fertilizer  per  acre  than 
any  other  lands  in  the  world. 

Undoubtedly  this  continuity  of  effort  and  the  results  thereby  ob- 
tained are  best  illustrated  in  their  governmental  work  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  which  effort  began  in  France  and 
Germany  over  a  century  ago  and  has  never  ceased  for  a  moment 
from  that  day  to  this. 

By  governmental  aid  in  the  scientific  breeding  of  sugar  beet  seed 
they  have  raised  the  purity  of  the  beet,  and  have  more  than  trebled 
its  sugar  contents.  Tliey  Iiave  increased  the  size  of  the  beet  to  such 
an  extent  that  1  acre  now  produces  as  many  tons  of  beets  as  were 
formerly  harvested  from  2  acres. 

They  "have  assisted  the  mechanical  engineers  and  machinery  manu- 
facturers in  perfecting  their  processes  of  extraction,  so  that  the  rich 
beets  of  to-aay,  manipulatea  by  modern  machinery  and  methods, 
yield  three  times  as  much  sugar  per  ton  as  they  did  a  few  decades 
ago. 

They  have  taught  the  farmers  how  to  rotate  their  other  crops  with 
sugar  beets  with  such  success  that  if  the  sugar  beet  were  now  removed 
and  all  the  land  put  into  other  crops  the  entire  acreage  would  not 
produce  as  much  tonnage  of  other  crops  as  is  now  produced  in  addi- 
tion to  their  sugar  beets. 

The  further  result  is  that  in  addition  to  these  vast  indirect  advan- 
tages Europe  is  saving  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year  which  she  would  otherwise  send  to  the  Tropics  for 
sugar,  in  addition  to  drawing  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
millions  a  year  in  gold  from  other  countries  from  the  sale  of  the 
sugar  she  exports. 

Xor  have  these* efforts  ceased.  Farmers'  meetings  in  country  school- 
houses  are  still  addressed  by  scientific  agriculturists,  who  are  teaching 
the  farmers  how  to  produce  a  greater  and  greater  tonnage  of  sugar 
beets  to  the  acre.    Nor  have  they  stopped  the  scientific  work  with  the 
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manufacturing  end  of  the  industry.  At  Berlin  the  Government  owns 
what  is  admitted  to  be  the  greatest  suear  institute  in  the  world.  The 
immense  four-story  building  occupied  by  this  institute  was  erected  for 
this  particular  purpose,  and  is  equipped  with  every  known  scientific 
instrument  and  piece  of  machinery  used  in  sugar  work,  including  a 
complete  working  beet-sugar  factory  in  miniature.  The  laboratories 
are  marvels  and  the  library  is  said  to  contain  every  standard  work  on 
sugar  which  has  ever  been  published,  as  well  as  all  the  current  sugar 
publications  of  the  world  and  tens  of  thousands  of  sugar  documents? 
and  pamphlets. 

Dr.  Alexander  Herzfold,  one  of  the  world's  most  celebrated  sugar 
chemist^^  and  experts,  presides  over  this  institution,  assisted  by  a 
faculty  composed  of  the  ablest  sugar  experts  in  the  German  Empire. 
In  showing  me  through  the  buildmg,  Doctor  Herzfeld  explainea  the 
workings  of  the  institute.  From  one  year's  end  to  the  other  the  most 
careful  research  work  is  conducted,  analyzing  and  testing  first  the  dif- 
ferent commercial  varieties  of  sugar-beet  seed  and  then  sending  it  out 
to  various  factories,  where  it  is  planted  on  soils  of  different  character, 
later  noting  the  tonnage  yield,  and  finally  the  sugar  contents  and 
purity,  thus  determining  which  particular  seed  will  give  the  best  re- 
sults in  each  character  of  soil.  They  study  manufacturing  processes 
and  have  experimental  machinery  constructed  with  the  view  of  still 
further  perfecting  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  industry. 

They  analyze  the  coal,  the  coke,  and  the  various  other  factory  sup- 
plies used  by  German  beet-sugar  factories,  and,  as  Dr.  Herzfeld 
remarked,  they  had  even  analyzed  the  wine  which  the  factory  direct- 
ors drank. 

Students  in  this  school  take  minor  positions  in  the  German  sugar 
factories  during  the  ninety-day  campaign  and  then  return  to  their 
technical  studies.  The  graduates  of  this  school  know  about  all  that 
is  to  be  learned  concerning  the  technical  working  of  a  sugar  factory, 
and  having  graduated  they  fill  the  highest  technical  positions  in  the 
factories  and  in  the  fields,  and  secure  marvelous  results  for  the 
industry. 

In  Germany  a  young  man  knows  that  if  he  perfects  himself  in  the 
art  of  sugar  making  his  future  is  assured,  that  even  though  every 
other  country  in  the  world  produces  its  own  sugar,  and  thus  cut  on 
German  exports,  his  country  will  still  continue  to  produce  all  the 
sugar  the  German  people  consume;  and  hence  young  men  of  brains 
and  intellect  are  always  attracted  to  this  industry,  raising  its  scien- 
tific standard  and  bringing  it  closer  and  closer  to  the  point  where  the 
science  of  the  Temperate  Zone  can  compete  with  the  slave  wage  rates 
of  the  Tropics. 

I  asked  a  German  official  what  would  be  the  result  if  in  following 
the  policy  already  adopted  in  part  by  the  United  States — and  now 
proposed  by  some  to  be  more  completely  adopted — ^the  German  Gov- 
ernment should  make  such  tariff  concessions  to  its  South  African 
colonies  or  to  weak  but  independent  sugar-producing  tropical  coun- 
tries as  would  enable  them  to  produce  sugar  and  ship  it  into  Germany 
in- competition  with  German  beet  sugar.  Instantly  he  replied:  "It 
would  create  a  revolution  and  wreck  the  Empire.  Such  a  thought  is 
preposterous — not  to  be  dreamed  of  for  even  a  moment.  A  chancellor 
who  would  suggest  such  a  thing  would  be  mobbed  within  twenty-four 
hours." 
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With  protective  tariffs  and  bounties  and  cartels  and  sugar  schools 
and  lectures  to  the  farmers  on  how  to  secure  the  best  results,  the 
fostering  protection  and  care  of  that  Government  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry is  real  and  substantial  and  both  farmers  and  capitalists  know 
what  to  expect. 

The  growth  of  this  industry  and  its  influence  on  the  world  price 
and  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar,  perhaps,  is  illustrated  best  by 
its  record  in  Germany,  figures  of  which,  compiled  from  the  tables  of 
Otto  Licht,  are  given  below. 

Taking  these  figures  of  ten-year  periods  from  1835  to  date,  it  is 
seen  that  at  the  earlier  date  they  had  122  factories  that  produced  an 
average  of  but  11  tons  of  su^ar  per  annum  per  factory,  while  now 
they  have  369  factories  which  produce  an  average  of  6,026  tons  of 
soar  per  factory. 

The  tonnage  of  beets  per  acre  during  this  period  has  been  raised 
from  7.7  to  12.73 ;  the  extractable  sugar  from  122  pounds  per  ton  of 
beets  to  346  pounds;  the  area  harvested  from  3,250  acres  of  beets  to 
1,110,457  acres ;  and  the  sugar  produced  from  1,408  tons  to  2^23.521. 

During  this  period  the  annual  taxes  collected  on  sug^ar  have  risen 
from  less  than  $4,000,000  a  year  to  nearly  thirty-four  millions  a  year, 
and  the  per  capita  consumption  has  risen  from  4.4  pounds  to  41.18 
f>ounds.  During  this  period  they  have  had  much  to  do  in  revolu- 
tionizing the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  of  sugar,  the  Magde- 
burg price  of  which  has  dropped  from  $9.49  per  100  pounds  in  1855 
to  $1.97  in  1907.  To-day  the  Magdeburg  price  of  the  41  pounds  of 
sugar  the  average  German  annually  consumes  is  but  a  trifle  greater 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago  for  the  9^  pounds  he  then  consumed. 


Development  of  the  German  hect-sugar  industry,  1SS6-1907. 
[All  wdsbts  In  xDetr!e  tons  of  2,204  pounds.] 


IMT. 

Kumber 
of  fae- 
tories. 

iaM7- 

M4S-I7 , 

112 
107 

IBS5-M_ 

216 

1898-67.      . 
lS7fr-77 , 

tt8M7            J 

296 
828 
401 
800 
860 

iaM7-        -J 

l»6-7_ , 

Yew. 


Sugar  pro- 
duced per 
factory, 
average. 


AcTM  In 
beets. 


8,250 
81.760 
114,700 
242.026 
852.185 
002,222 
1,062.202 
1,110,457 


Sugar  Im- 
ported. 


I 


M»-«7.... 
1846-17.... 
IK6.66._ 
M8W7_.. 

wr».77-.« 

1»M7.... 

iaM7.._ 

1906-7. 


Tons. 

^^  I 
188  I 

404 

680  I 

882 

2.628  i 

4,002  I 

6,026  I 


Tout. 

51,527 

68.006 

46.703 

6,471 

12,850 

4,570 

1.620 

8,117 


Beets  per 
acre. 

Beets  har- 
vested. 

Beets 
worked 
per  fac- 
tory. 

n^ 

Sugar 
produced 
per  acre. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Per  cent. 

Tons. 

7.70 

25,846 

208 

5.55 

0.431 

8.82 

281.692 

2,683 

7.14 

.682 

9.50 

1,091,990 

6,056 

8.00 

.760 

10.46 

2,635,635 

8.566 

7.93 

.829 

10.06 

3,550,037 

10,823 

8.15 

.820 

11.88 

8,306,671 

20.715 

12.18 

1.45 

12.89 

13,721,601 

84,890 

18.88 

1.72 

12.73 

14,171,660 

88,406 

15.60 

1.90 

Sui 


agarp 
dooed 


pro- 


Tons. 

1,408 

20,121 

87,850 

901,241 

280,428 

1,012,068 

1,836,586 

2,223.521 


Sugar  ex- 
ported. 


Tons. 

2.230 

10,019 

9,545 

42,975 

60,407 

063.266 

1,241,230 

1,098,835 


Sugar  con- 
sumed. 


Tons. 
50,705 
74,628 
116,568 
162,429 
241,365 
3.54,273 
596.926 
1,144,629 


Oonsump- 
t!on  of 

sugar  per 
capita. 


Pounds. 
4.4 
5.65 
7.81 
9.90 
12.47 
16.54 
24.99 
41.18 


L 


Taxes  and  cus^|MBf^»>jy» 

tomscoUected    .SLfSSL 
onsnffar  Bugar  per 

on  sugar,      ioq  pounds. 


I 


$8,710,129 
4,440,963 
6,775,310 
7,501,470 

11,703,589, 
8,060.760, 

20,a'>4.560 
«83,0e0,880 


04 
M 
08  I 
48 
20 
00 
.00 
,00 


10.40 
6.88 
7.96 
4.22 
2.22 
1.07 


•  1906-«;  figures  for  1006-7  not  obtainable. 
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Though  on  account  of  its  great  indirect,  as  well  as  direct  advan- 
tages, the  sugar  industry  has  received  more  governmental  aid  and 
attention  in  Europe  than  perhaps  has  any  other,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  industry  which  receives  the  fostering  care  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  a  nominal  annual  fee  the  farmer  belongs  to  an  agricultural 
society,  one  of  whose  experts  visits  his  farm  every  thirty  days  and 
inspects  his  crops  and  his  stock.  If  his  pigs  are  not  looking  up  to 
standard,  or  his  cows  are  not  giving  enough  milk,  or  the  milk  is  poor, 
a  veterinary  is  sent  for  forthwith,  and  if  each  and  every  crop  is  not 
up  to  standard,  he  is  told  what  to  do,  and  it  is  seen  to  that  he  does  it. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops  is  devised 
by  the  experts.  This  system  of  directing  the  farmers  has  reached  its 
highest  development  in  Germany,  but  it  is  in  vogue  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  all  over  Europe.  The  effects  of  it  are  very  striking  when 
the  agricultural  statistics  of  wevStern  European  countries  are  com- 

?»ared  to  those  of  Russia  and  the  United  States.    The  following  table 
or  1906,  covering  four  leading  cereal  crops  in  five  countries,  illus- 
trates the  value  of  this  character  of  work: 

Average  yield  per  acre. 

Wheat,    j      Oata.  Barley.  Rye. 


tshflit. 

BHMheU. 

Jfunkels. 

30.1 

25.5 

15.7 

47.4 

33.5 

24.2 

27.3  1 

22.4  I 

16.7 

27.2  ! 

22.9  ! 

17.« 

30.4 

22.7  ■■ 

17.3 

18.0 

13.4 

11. S 

Buithelii. 

United  States _ ,  18.8 

Germany- _ 28.0 

Prance _•  19.8 

Austria .-. 17.8 

Hungary 17.6 

Busftia - 9.2 

While  it  is  an  established  fact  that  tlie  cane-sugar  industry  is  an 
industrial  juggernaut  which  blights  and  crushes  every  other  industry 
that  lies  in  its  path,  it  is  equally  well  understoo<l  that  the  beet-sugar 
industry  is  an  aid  to  all  other  industries.  On  large  areas  in  Germany 
they  have  demonstrated  by  scientific  tests  covering  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  beet  culture,  when 
one-fifth  of  the  land  was  planted  to  sugar  beets,  that  the  remaining 
four-fifths  of  the  area  yielded  24  per  cent  more  wheat,  14.8  per  cent 
more  rye,  26.2  per  cent  more  barley.  41.5  per  cent  more  oats,  86  per 
cent  more  pease,  and  102.3  per  cent  more  potatoes  than  was  secured 
from  the  entire  area  before  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  beet  as  a 
rotating  crop. 

The  value  in  dollars  and  cents  of  Europe's  methods  of  scientific 
farming  is  best  illustrated  in  the  production  of  two  of  our  leading 
cereals,  wheat  and  oats.  The  1907  farm  value  of  all  the  wheat  and 
oats  we  produced  on  the  77,000,000  acres  devoted  to  those  two  crops 
amounted  to  $1,223,573,000.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these  crops  the 
average  yield  per  acre  in  Germany  in  1906  was  exactly  double  what  it 
was  in  the  United  States  in  1907,  and  hence,  had  our  farmers  been  as 
skillful  as  are  the  German  farmers,  in  a  single  year  they  would  have 
added  nearly  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  to  their  income  from 
these  two  products. 

It  thus  would  seem  that  the  scientists  of  Europe  have  effectually 
squelched  those  who  were  wont  to  scoff  at  the  so-called  ''worn-out 
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soils  of  Europe  "  when  comparing  them  with  our  "  virgin  soils,"  and 
unless  we  succeed  in  teaching  our  farmers  better  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, the  comparison  will  become  more  odious  than  it  is  now. 

In  Germany,  France,  and  Austria-Hungary  the  same  paternal 
spirit  is  shown  in  stock  raising  as  in  agriculture,  and  the  farmers  are 
being  taught  that  it  is  as  cheap  to  produce  good  as  poor  stock.  The 
Prussian  Government  owns  4,200  stallions,  one  of  which  cost  $150,000 
and  several  of  which  cost  $75,000  each.  In  the  spring  these  govern- 
ment stallions  are  sent  on  their  rounds  through  the  country  and  their 
service  is  furnished  at  from  2  to  6  marks,  a  certificate  of  pedigree 
being  furnished  with  the  service.  Individuals  may  own  stallions, 
but  can  only  use  them  for  service  if  certified  by  the  government  offi- 
cials, and  the  farmer  accepting  service  from  an  uncertified  stallion  is 
subject  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  marked  effect  which  this  system  has 
had  in  raising  the  character  of  stock  in  these  countries  is  said  to  more 
than  justify  the  establishment  of  it.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of 
the  value  of  this  scientific  method  of  breeding  is  seen  in  the  German 
cavalrj',  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  mounted  cavalry  in  the  world. 

EUROPEAN   THEORY  OF  TAXATION    AND  POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

European  countries  which  formerl^v  collected  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  on  sugar  imports  finally  raised  their  customs  duties  high 
enough  to  induce  their  capitalists  to  erect  beet-sugar  factories  and 
produce  their  sugar  at  home,  and  thus  become  independent  of  tropical 
sugar.  Then  they  imposed  consumption  taxes  with  which  to  replace 
the  los.ses  in  customs  duties,  and  to-day  the  eight  principal  sugar- 
producing  countries  of  Europe  secure  over  $188,000,000  of  revenue 
per  annum  from  consumption  and  other  forms  of  sugar  taxatipn,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  Avhich  T  have  j)repared  for  the  consid- 
eration of  this  honorable  coinmitteo : 


^ugar  (hitivs  vnllrrtrd  in  iirimi/Kil  inunirivs  (,f  Eitnni<\  aJf«f  in  the  United  States. 


Year 


1907 
WOfr-7 
190&-7 
1907 
190S-7 
1907 
1907 
IS07 


1907 


Amount       K(ii»VHkMit 
lollerted.  in    in  Cnite^l 
hx'iil  riir-    I  States  cur- 
rency, rcncy. 


Siigar 
[•onsurap- 
tion  per 
capita,  a 


1  ax  eol- 
I    locted    I 
per      I 
I  pound    , 
I  of  con- 
sumed. I 


-I- 


Ra»iia rubles. .    101. 4«7.  itia 

Aiwirla- Hungary,  kronen.  fcl86.;i'i0.000  i 


Gennaur mark8..|  146,320.700 

France francs.. i  163.949,000 

Italy lire..'    75,618,929 

Holland gulden . .  I    24, 300,  OuO 

Spain pesetaj*. .     26, 696. 712 

Belgium francs*.. I    17,987,924 

Total '  188,359,720 

United  Stales |c60,135,181 


$V>,255,(VI0  I 

;JH,  191,500 

35,118,408 

30.020,055 

14,745.691 

9,902,250 

4,618,531 

3,507,M5 


Pounds.  , 
18.28  1 
23.32  I 
10.37 
35.24  j 
7.85  ' 
39.81 
11.08 
24.57 


80. 0218 

.c:«3 

.0156 
.0218 
.a573 
.0466  ; 
.0207  I 
.0203  , 


Tax  col- 
lected 
per 
capita. 


^.\0 
.80 
.(XJ 
.77 
.45 
1.86 
.23 
.50 


1  Tax  col- 
lected 
per  82.  G 
pounds 

'  of  sugar. 


SI.  80 
2.83 
1.29 
1.80 
4.73 
8.85 
1.71 
1.68 


.0084  I 


•  Otto  Licht. 

*  Estimated  by  Doctor  Mikusch.  Vienna. 

'1908  revenue  collected,  $49,984,993;  figures  on  1908  consumption  not  available. 

At  least  for  Europe,  the  advantages  of  this  policy  are  manifold. 
In  the  first  place,  the  $188,000,000  annually  collected  in  revenues  from 
consumption  and  other  forms  of  internal  sugjar  taxes  is  a  far  greater 
amount  than  they  ever  collected  on  sugar  imports.     In  the  second 
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place,  their  people  pay  less  per  pound  for  their  sugar  than  they  did 
before,  or  than  they  probably  would  now  if  the  world  depended  ex- 
clusively on  the  Tropics  for  its  sugar  supply.  In  the  third  place,  they 
keep  at  home  from  $250,000,000  to  $300,000,000  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  send  to  the  Tropics  every  year  to  purchase 
their  sugar.  In  the  fourth  place,  they  annually  draw  from  $150,000,- 
000  to  $200,000,000  from  other  countries  in  payment  of  the  sugar 
they  export.  In  the  fifth  place,  they  give  employment  to  their  people 
and  their  capital.  In  the  sixth  place,  without  increasing  their  culti- 
vated area  (which  is  impossible),  they  produce  several  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  wheat,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes  in  excess 
of  what  they  could  possibly  produce  on  the  same  acreage  if  they  did 
not  have  the  sugar  beet  to  rotate  with.  This  is  what  the  Europeans 
call  statesmanship  and  is  the  reason  they  have  decorated  most  of  the 
men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  line  of  sugar  produc- 
tion. Their  theory  is  that,  in  any  event,  government  revenues  must 
be  raised ;  that  if  they  import  all  their  sugar  and  collect  an  import 
duty  on  it  of  2  cents  per  pound,  it  raises  the  price  of  sugar  by  that 
amount;  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  foster  the  industry  and 
produce  their  sugar  at  home  and  levy  on  it  a  consumption  tax  of  2 
cents  per  pound,  they  collect  the  same  amount  of  revenue,  the  con- 
sumer pays  his  government  no  more  in  taxes,  and  the  countries  are 
enriched  by  hali  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  which  compensates  many 
times  over  the  difference  in  cost  between  tropical  and  temperate  zone 
sugat.  It  is  quite  in  line  with  Lincoln's  statement  that "  I  don't  Iniow 
much  about  political  economy,  but  I  do  know  that  when  we  purchase 
a  ton  of  steel  rails  from  Great  Britain  for  a  hundred  dollar's,  we  get 
the  rails  and  Great  Britain  gets  the  money,  and  when  we  produce  the 
rails  from  our  own  mines  and  in  our  own  mills,  we  have  both  the 
money  and  the  rails." 

THE  DANGER  POINTS   IN   THE   SUGAR   WORLD,  AS  SEEN   BY  EX7R0PEAN 

SUGAR   MEN. 

The  authorities  I  met  naturally  were  pleased  at  our  comparative 
inaction  relative  to  expanding  our  home  beet-sugar  industry.  They 
said  that  for  a  few  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill 
they  were  alarmed  at  our  rapid  erection  of  factories.  But  that  when 
the  Spanish-American  war  terminated  and  we  began  to  develop  a 
colonial  policy  so  different  from  what  they  say  could  possibly  exist 
in  any  European  country,  their  fear  of  the  mainland  industry  ceased 
and  their  apprehension  was  transferred  to  Cuba  and  our  colonial 
possessions. 

Since  the  Dutch  Government  enacted  laws  which  prohibit  the 
further  expansion  of  the  cane  area  in  Java,  Europe  has  ceased  to 
worry  about  the  future  sugar  output  of  that  island. 

They  say  they  predicted  the  extermination  by  sugar  of  all  other 
agricultural  industries  in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  but  that  they  fear 
neither  of  these  islands,  regarding  600,000  to  750,000  tons  as  the 
maximum  capacity  of  each. 

But  they  can't  talk  of  either  Cuba  or  the  Philippines  without 
using  expletives.  They  feel  that  Cuba,  with  sufficient  labor,  is  capable 
of  producing  anywhere  from  six  to  twelve  million  tons  a  year,  and 
that  the  Philippines  could  easily  produce  as  much  more.    They  are 
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expecting  that  if  we  make  any  further  tariff  concessions  to  Cuba, 
Cuba  wiU  find  a  way  to  coax  the  tobacco  and  other  laborers  onto  the 
sugar  plantations  and  go  on  doubling  up  her  sugar  crop,  and  that  if 
we  make  any  considerable  concession  to  the  Philippines,  American 
and  other  exploiters  will  go  in  there  and,  with  the  aid  of  native  and 
Japanese  laborers,  become  a  tremendous  sugar-producing  country  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  eventually  forcing  into  the  British 
market  all  dutv-paid  sugar,  including  that  of  Cuba,  which  now 
comes  to  United  States  ports. 

The  only  other  point  they  fear  is  Formosa,  which  is  within  100 
miles  of,  but  not  regarded  as  being  as  good  a  sugar  country  as,  the 
Philippines. 

Formosa  is  ordering  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  sugar-making 
machinery  in  Europe.  One  consulting  sugar  engineer  told  me  that 
4  of  the  largest  German  sugar-machinerv  houses  had  each  advised 
him  that  they  were  swamped  with  wort,  each  house  stating  that 
it  had  received  the  entire  order  for  all  the  sugar-making  machinery 
which  the  Japanese  were  putting  into  Formosa.  He  calculated  that 
the  Japanese  had  two  reasons  for  misleading  the  machinery  manu- 
facturers— one  because  such  a  statement  would  secure  them  the  low- 
est possible  price  for  the  machinery,  the  other  that  for  a  time  it 
would  conceal  the  magnitude  of  their  operations. 

BUGAB  PBODUCnON  IN  THE  ORIENT,  JAVA,  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

I  did  not  go  to  Europe  with  the  expectation  of  learning  anything 
of  note  about  tropical  sugar  production.  At  every  turn,  however, 
I  found  people  who  were  as  thoroughly  posted  on  the  general  tropical 
sugar  situation  as  they  were  on  their  own  Temperate  Zone  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar,  and  at  Amsterdam  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inter- 
viewing a  world-renowned  tropical  sugar  expert  and  authority,  who 
had  just  returned  after  a  seventeen  years'  residence  in  Java,  next 
door  to  the  Philippines. 

In  the  latter  eighties  a  serious  blight  struck  the  Javan  cane,  and 
while  its  progress  was  slow,  it  was  sure,  and  it  threatened  the  total 
extinction  of  the  sugar  industry.  In  1891  the  Javan  planters  ap- 
pealed to  the  mother  country  for  aid,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsen-Geerligs, 
already  a  noted  scientist  in  the  sugar  world,  was  selected  to  go  out 
to  the  island  and  try  and  save  the  industry.  Mr.  Geerligs  went  out 
and  took  charge  of  the  experimental  station,  and  largely  through  his 
efforts  not  only  has  the  industry  been  saved,  but  it  has  been  built 
up  from  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter tons,  making  it  the  second  largest  tropical  sugar-producing  sec- 
tion in  the  world. 

Mr.  Geerligs  talked  freely,  but  modestly,  of  his  great  work  in 
Java,  Perhaps  all  that  will  interest  this  honorable  committee  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  from  my  notes,  which  were  made  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  interview : 

They  (the  177  Javan  flu^ar  planters,  whoso  estates  hist  year  produced 
IJ210.197  tons  of  sugar)  are  all  independent  (iuanclally,  but  are  all  members  of 
the  Sug^ar  Planters*  Association  and  work  toi^ether.  Practically  all  of  them  live 
In  Holland.  They  have  all  made  money,  but  the  people  of  the  islands  are  just 
«B  poor  as  ever— 30,000,000  natives,  60,000  Hollanders  and  half-castes.  Thirty 
thousand  Dutch  and  native  soldiers  in  all  the  Dutch  possessions.  Wage  rate : 
Men.  6d.;  women,  2id.;  boys,  2d.  per  day.     Women  and  boys  do  only  light 
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work.  Abundance  of  i>eople.  When  planters  want  laborers  they  send  criers 
through  the  towns  and  get  all  they  want.  Pay  oflf  every  few  days,  and  natives 
spend  their  money  quiclcly.  The  country  was  occupied  1,200  years  ago,  but  was 
given  up  later  on.  Ruins  of  most  beautiful  ])alaces  are  still  there,  but  the 
natives  deteriorated  as  soon  as  left  to  themselves.  FIvery  inch  of  ground  now 
cultivated.  One  who  had  not  been  there  in  ten  years  would  not  recognize  it. 
Far  more  generally  cultivated  than  Holland  and  Belgium,  yet  believes  that  if 
left  to  themselves  for  ten  years  only  rusty  railroad  traclvs  and  ruins  would  indi- 
cate that  civilization  had  ever  been  there.  The  Filipinos  are  practically  the 
same  race  of  people.  Holland  can  not  colonize  Java ;  can  merely  hold  it.  The 
soil  is  very  poor,  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Philippines,  which  is  exctxMingly 
rich.  Largely  by  fertilization  have  doubled  the  sugar  crop  without  greatly 
increasing  the  acreage.  Use  much  ammonia  and  oil  cake.  Svithout  an^^  tariff 
favors  Philippines  can  compete  with  the  world  In  sugar  production.  In  no 
event  will  the  building  up  of  the  sugar  industry  benefit  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines. The  money  will  all  go  to  absentee  people  of  wealth.  Java  enjoys  no 
tariff  concessions  and  asks  for  none.  She  has  driven  European  sugar  out  of 
China,  largely  out  of  India,  and  partly  out  of  Persia.  At  IJ  cents  per  pound 
Java  can  make  40  per  cent  profit,  and  the  Philippines  can  do  much  bettor  with 
modern  methods.  Fears  large  production  in  Formosa.  Java  has  good  climate 
for  sugar — always  warm,  but  soil  is  very  iJoor.  Parties  wanted  hlui  to  go  into 
a  sugar  enterprise  in  Porto  Rico,  but  he  declined,  for  reason  that  we  had  not 
settled  Philippine  matters,  and  that  if  we  encouraged  Philippines  they  would 
eventually  ruin  Porto  RIcan  sugar  industry,  as  well  as  home  beet  and  cane 
and  Hawaii. 

To  further  show  the  standing  of  Mr.  Geerligs,  I  reproduce  the  fol- 
lowing from  London  Tropical  Life  of  ^fay,  100^: 

TIIK   MANUFACTTJRK  OF  CANK  RIOAK  IN   JAVA. 

As  foreshadowed  In  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Prinson-Oeerligs  In  the  October  (1907) 
issue  of  Tropical  Life,  that  woll-known  nuthorlty  on  sujiar  hrts  published  an 
important  work  on  cane-Fugar  manufacture,  a  book  the  contents  of  which  have 
already  made  their  mark  in  the  sugar-produ<*ing  world.  That  part  of  the  book 
dealing  with  the  chemical  as  well  as  the  mechanical  processes  in  the  industry 
prove  that  they  have  boon  written  by  a  man  of  great  experience  and  high 
capacities.     His  work  Is  of  great  value  for  the  practical  sugar  manufacturer. 

When  one  compares  these  accounts  with  those  to  hand  from  a  primitive  center 
like  India,  he  is  elihor  inclined  to  feel  that  the  Indian  cultivator  is  in  an 
utterly  hopeless  state,  or  that  the  sooner  an  English  Prinsen-Oeerligs  is  dis- 
covered and  Fent  to  improve  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar  In  India 
as  **  P.  G."  has  done  In  Java  the  better  for  the  financial  position  of  our  eastern 
empire. 

•  «****• 
The  present  book  runs  Into  450  pages,  Is  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  in  a 

strong,  handsome  cover,  very  attractive  to  the  eye. 

•  «  »  •  «  •  • 
Although   constantly   In   correspondence   with    Mr.   Oeerligs  on   the   subject, 

that  gentleman,  with  his  usual  modesty,  omitted  to  mention  the  following  inter- 
esting function,  particulars  of  which  we  owj*  to  our  contemporary,  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Journal,  which  rei>orts  that  "  Mr.  Prlnsen-Geerligs,  whose  con- 
nection Willi  the  Javan  sugar  industry  is  about  to  lermlnate,  has  been  the 
recli)lent  of  well-deservecl  lionors  at  the  hands  of  the  syndicate  of  Java  sugar 
planters,  who  have  presented  him  with  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  in  virtue 
of  his  distinguished  services  as  a  director  of  their  experiment  stations." 

Everyone  interested  in  sugar  cultivation  will  agrpe  with  the  International 
Sugar  Journal  that  the  honor,  unique  in  Its  way.  Is  well  deserved. 

It  will  also  please  his  English  friends  to  learn  that  the  Dutch  (Government 
has  recently,  as  a  proof  of  their  api»rociation  of  his  services,  appointeii  him  an 
oflicer  of  the  Orange  Nassau  Order.  Meanwhile  we  are  looking  fon^-ard  to  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Oeerligs  at  an  early  date,  as  he  is  resigning  his  post 
in  Java  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Amsterdam  as  a  consultant. 

Further  evidence  covering  the  cost  of  production  in  the  Philippines 
under  antiquated  methods  was  contained  in  a  statement  of  E.  R. 
Luzuriaga.  of  Bacolod,  Negros  Occidental,  P.  I.,  and  furnished  the 
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Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines  by  Senator  Hnle.    1«  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senator  Hale.  I  suppose  you  hnve  seen  the  fl^ures  that  he  has  made  as  to  the 
ciist  of  producing  100  pounds  of  sugar  on  his  own  plantation  or  farm  or  estate, 
and  of  six  or  eight  others,  as  given  to  nie.  He  states  the  cost  upon  his  own  was 
69  cents  per  hundred  pounds ;  in  the  next  estate,  02  cents ;  in  the  next,  74 ;  in 
the  next,  74 ;  in  the  next,  70 ;  in  the  two  later  ones  he  names,  82  and  89 ;  and 
the  selling  price  of  his  own,  as  against  69,  is  $1,735;  against  62,  ;^1.59;  against 
74,  $1.62;  and  against  the  other  74,  $1.48;  and  against  70,  $1.70,  or  a  net  profit 
per  hundred  pounds  ranging  from  64.76  to  99  per  cent.     ♦     •     ♦ 

The  letter,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  given  to  me,  is  stated  to  be  confidential 
and  I  will  not  put  it  in.  It  is  from  E.  R.  I^uzurlaga,  Bacolod,  Negros  Occidental, 
P.  L,  and  dated  February  9,  1905. 

Now,  I  do  not  know,  as  the  letter  is  stated  to  be  confidential,  how  much,  if 
any,  of  it  the  committee  ought  to  use.  In  reading  it  over  hurriedly  I  did  not 
notice  that  it  was  marked  confidential.  These  are  the  figures,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  that  accompany  that  letter. 


STTMMARY. 


'I 
tyiUte.  I    Acres.    I    sugar,     per ucre. 1 100 poundH. 

CommidHioner  Luzuriaga.J      l.'K)       ,    4sl,'2.')0  '       3.20H  S0.ri94 

PefiorJiianArineat 37.6    '    191.125]       6.096  1  .6218 

SdiiirRamw '      187.6    '    440.000          2.346  i  .743 

SenorJuanCabftncar I  1,500        5,600,000          3.666  .743 

!                  '  '       ■        I                  If  .707 

SeflorFredricoInatti..^.. , \  .82 

I                   I                   '                    I  .892 

Awmge '      468.75'    415.593  1        3,579  .744 


Selling 
price. 


Profit  piT 
100  pounds. 


51.736 
1.59 
1.62 

1.487  I 

1.70 


SI.  041 
.769 
.976 
.744 

.993 


1.625 


.944 


Per  cent 
profit. 


130 
166 
131 
100 


140 


136 


If  still  further  evidence  were  needed  to  corroborate  these  fibres 
and  Mr.  Geerlig's  views  concerning  the  Philippines,  it  is  furnished 
by  an  article  in  the  Manila  Bulletin  of  September,  1907. 

The  Bulletin  states  that  in  the  Bais  district  of  Negros  Senor  Felix 
Montenegro  and  his  brother-in-law,  Senor  Jose  Bocanegra,  large 
hacienderos  have  each  put  in  a  Buffalo-Pitts  steam  plow,  each  of  which 
at  an  expense  of  $10  a  day  does  the  work  of  50  men  and  100  carabao: 
that  both  plows  are  operated  by  natives,  and  each  will  take  care  of 
625  acres.  The  Bulletin  states  that  Montenegro  had  a  worn-out  cane 
field,  which  he  had  plowed  seven  times  with  a  Chinese  plow  the 
preceding  year  and  yet  failed  to  get  a  crop ;  that  he  plowed  this  field 
14  inches  deep  with  his  steam  plow;  that  he  had  worked  his  cane 
through  his  primitive  mill,  which  was  22  years  old,  but  "  is  still  in 
serviceable  condition  "  and  in  which  he  "  estimates  that  he  loses  easily 
20  per  cent  of  his  sugar  in  the  milling,"  and  yet  with  this  antiquated 
mill  his  yield  from  the  "  worn-out  "  land,  which  would  produce  noth- 
ing when  plowed  seven  times  in  the  customary  Philippine  manner, 
was  11,619  pounds,  or  over  6^  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  The  Bulletin 
states  that  tne  soil  is  12  feet  deep  and  that  it  is  in  such  good  condi- 
tion that  Montenegro  has  replanted  it  to  cane  without  replowing. 
The  Bulletin  states  that  the  wage  rate  is  from  10  to.  12  pesos  per 
month,  or  from  19  to  23  cents  per  day.  Senor  Montenegro  estimates 
hi?  loss  of  juice  at  20  per  cent  in  the  grinding,  and  there  is  a  further 
average  loss  in  the  Philippines  of  35  per  cent  in  the  boiling,  and  yet 
Senor  Montenegro  marketed  11,619  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  from  so- 
called  "  worn-out  "  soil  that  presumably,  like  the  other  sugar  Innds  of 
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the  Philippines,  has  been  constantly  in  cane  for  thirty  to  forty  years 
without  a  particle  of  fertilizer  ever  having  been  applied  to  it. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  of  the  most  scientific  work  in  Java, 
under  a  Prinsen-Geerligs,  with  the  use  of  vast  quantities  of  expensive 
fertilizers,  the  most  modern  and  scientifically  conducted  mills  in  the 
world,  they  have  been  able  to  bring  the  Javan  production  up  to  9,477 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  or  81  per  cent  of  what  they  are  aole  to  get 
in  the  Philippines  simply  by  steam  plowing,  with  no  science,  no  fer- 
tilization, ana  a  process  that  loses  20  per  cent  of  the  juice  in  extraction 
and  35  per  cent  in  the  boiling.  Mr.  Geerliffs  said  that  at  IJ  cents 
per  pound  the  Javan  sugar  planters  could  make  40  per  cent,  and  that 
the  Philippines  with  their  rich  soils  could  produce  much  more  cheaply, 
which  statement  would  seem  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  Senor  Monte- 
negro's simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive  methoa  of  installing  a 
$5,000  Buffalo-Pitts  steam  plow  and  without  the  installation  of  a 
modern  mill. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked  why  capital  has  not  gone  into 
the  Philippines  and  developed  the  industry  it  there  they  can  produce 
sugar  so  cheaply.  It  might  be  answered  by  asking  why  it  did  not  go 
into  Java  long  ago,  instead  of  waiting  until  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  even  though  the  Dutch  maintained  a  stable  government  m  Java, 
which  Spain  did  not  do  in  the  Philippines,  while  since  American 
occupation  their  future  tariflF  relations  with  the  United  States  have 
not  been  determined  and  capital  is  a  very  timid  article.  Throw  open 
our  doors  to  Philippine  sugar  and  the  question  will  be*  asked  no  longer 
Under  such  conditions  it  would  not  take  a  Prinsen-Geerligs  to  flood 
the  world  with  oriental  sugar. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  with  all  his  skill  and 
expensive  fertilizers  and  sugar  machinery  Mr.  Prinsen-Geerligs  has 
been  able  to  bring  the  yield  of  10  of  the  177  Javan  sugar  estates  up 
to  a  point  approximating  what  Senor  Montenegro  has  done  on  the 
"  worn-out "  sugar  lands  of  the  Philippines  with  neither  skill,  ferti- 
lizers, or  a  modern  sugar  mill : 

Javan   axigar   production.    1H93~1907. 


Year. 
1893 

SuKar  prf>- 
duction. 

Metric  Um». 
479,660  i 

1894 

4H4  260  ' 

1895 

537,690  i 

1896 

4<H),061  ! 

1897 

548,611   ' 

1898 

725,  OW  t 
762,447  ' 

1899 

1900 

744, 267 

1901 

803, 7:Vi 

1902 

897.130 

1903 

952,307 

1904 

1,055,043 

1905 

1,039,178 

1906 

1,067. 79S 

1907 

1.210,197 

1908 

Number 

of 
estates. 


•     "  I 

I  Number  of 
Maximum  >     estates 
Acres  In    I    yield  of    I    making 
cane.         Kuirar  per  j      more 

acre.      j  than  5  tons 
;   per  acre. 


Long  Urns, 


188 

198.500 

5.1 

1 

183 

206,440 

5.7 

2 

183 

224,100 

5.2 

1 

182 

212,100 

.5.0 

0 

183 

256,000 

5.8 

1 

178 

249,000 

5.8 

/ 

176 

2.59,000 

5.18 

9 

178 

260, 490 

5.10 

7 

176 

272.970 

4.19 

0 

176 

285,017 

5.15 

10 

177 

285.289    ... 

NoTH. — 10O.'l-19O7  fli^reR   from  Summary  of  Commerce  and   Finance.  January.   1908, 
pp.  2640  2741.     FlRurea  1803  to  1898  prepared  by  II.  C.  PrenRln-Goerlljfs. 
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8UGAB  PBODUCnON  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  COLONIAL  POLICIES  OF  EUROPE 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  France,  no  European  country,  not  ex- 
cepting Great  Britain,  gives  preferential  treatment  to  colonial  sugars 
when  arriving  at  the  customs-houses  of  the  mother  country,  and  the 
French  sugar  manufacturers  are  not  afraid  of  sugar  exploitation 
in  the  French  colonies.  As  one  French  beet-sugar  manufacturer 
put  it  to  me : 

Colonial  sugar  comes  to  Marseille  aud  BoMoaiix,  far  removiKl  from  any  beet- 
sugar  factory,  where  it  Is  refined.  We  are  not  afraid  of  French  colonial  sugar 
competition.  The  French  Government  would  not  permit  the  exploitation  of 
the  sugar  industry  of  its  colonies,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  home  industry. 
French  capitalists  recognize  this  fiact  and  stay  out  of  it.  The  owners  of  those 
colonial  sugar  estates  are  mostly  niggers.  They  are  lazy,  and  not  provident  or 
enterprising.  In  a  good  year  they  make  a  lot  of  money  and  spend  double  what 
they  make.    The  next  year  they  go  in  debt. 

With  the  exception  of  Holland,  all  European  sugar-producing 
countries  maintain  a  sufficiently  high  import  duty  on  sugar  to  protect 
the  home  industry  from  competition  with  tropical  cane  sugar,  and 
Holland  deftly  imposes  such  restrictions  on  the  refining  of  sugar  as 
to  prevent  absolutely  the  refining  of  cane  sugar  within  the  kingdom. 
Holland  capitalists  residing  in  the  mother  country  have  invested  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  sugar  industry  of 
the  island  of  Java,  a  Dutch  colonial  possession,  which  now  produces 
nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  of  sugar  annually.  Not  only  is 
Javan  sugar  not  exempt  from  these  prohibitive  restrictions  on  the 
refining  of  cane  sugar,  out  the  restrictions  were  devised  and  executed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  Dutch  capitalists  from  exploit- 
ing a  Dutch  colony  with  Dutch  money,  to  the  detriment  of  Dutch 
farmers  and  Dutcn  capitalists,  who  were  producing  sugar  in  the 
mother  country. 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  order  to  prevent  the  further  exploitation  of 
the  Javan  sugar  industry,  which  was  gradually  eliminating  the  rice 
fields  of  the  natives,  and  by  overproduction  and  consequent  lowering 
of  the  world  price  for  sugar  was  threatening  to  injure  the  Dutch 
exportations  of  home-produced  sugar,  the  Dutch  Government  has 
enacted  laws  which  prohibit  the  further  expansion  of  cane  fields  in 
the  Dutch  colony  of  Java. 

It  thus  appears  that  European  statesmen  are  a  unit  in  the  purpose 
to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  tropical  sugar  industry,  whether  it 
be  to  the  detriment  of  their  customs  revenues  or  of  their  home  sugar 
industry,  and  French,  English,  German,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  capital- 
ists are  effectually  prevented  from  exploiting  it  under  the  flags  of 
their  own  countries. 

But  while  Europe  has  been  discouraging  and  preventing  its  citizens 
from  this  work,  at  great  cost  to  our  revenues  and  to  our  industries, 
we  have  been  providing  fruitful  fields  for  the  investment  of  this 
medley  of  expatriated  capital.  We  invited  them  to  join  our  band  of 
expatriated  American  capital  in  Hawaii,  and  with  imported  contract 
coolie  labor  of  the  lowest  type  exploit  the  caiie-sugar  industry  of 
those  islands  and  crush  out  all  other  industries.  Tneir  sugar  was 
given  free  admittance  to  our  markets,  and  from  1876  to  1905  we 
niade  them  all  rich  by  giving  them  over  $150,000,000  of  the  people's 
money,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  collected  on  the  sugar  they 
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sent  us  free  of  duty.  At  the  present  time  their  already  bursting 
wallets  are  being  replenished  by  the  American  people  to  the  extent 
of  $17,000,000  a  year. 

We  invited  another  cluster  of  French,  Belgian,  English,  and  Ger- 
man capitalists  to  join  with  us  in  crushing  out  the  small  sugar  and 
coffee  planters  of  jPorto  Rico  and  exploit  the  island  with  modern 
cane-sugar  mills.  Just  what  was  predicted  has  come  to  pass.  The 
native  planters  are  landless,  their  mills  have  been  abandoned  and 
are  going  to  rust,  they  are  employed  at  low  wage  rates  by  the  ex- 
ploiters, and  the  American  people  are  footing  the  bills  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $8,000,000  a  year. 

We  invited  a  still  larger  cluster  of  this  medley  of  foreigners  to  join 
a  similar  class  of  Americans  in  exploiting  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba. 
They  responded  with  alacrity,  and  it  now  takes  over  $10,000,000  a 
year  of  me  people's  money  to  satisfy  them,  and  still  they  are  not 
satisfied,  but  are  clamoring  for  more. 

Altogether  the  tidy  sum  the  American  people  hand  over  to  this 
hexy  of  exploiters  of  expatriated  capital  amounts  to  $35,000,000 
annually,  and  is  equal  to  one-half  the  value  of  all  the  merchandise 
we  sell  the  people  of  those  islands,  while  the  exploiters  market  their 
products  with  us  to  the  value  of  four  times  the  ^imount  of  their 
gratuity. 

These  exploiters  sold  us  the  bulk  of  the  more  than  five  and  one- 
half  billion  pounds  of  sugar  we  imported  in  1907,  most  of  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  produced  on  American  farms,  and,  at  3^ 
cents  per  pound  for  beets  and  labor,  would  have  ])laced  $200,000,000 
in  the  pockets  of  our  farmers  and  laboring  men. 

Based  on  the  average  yield  and  value  of  wheat  per  acre  raised  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  average  amount  of 
sugar  raised  per  acre  on  American  beet-sugar  farms  in  1907,  and 
taking  2i  cents  per  pound  as  the  average  foreign  and  freight  cost 
of  the  sugar  imported  in  1907,  it  shows  that  in  exchanging  domestic 
wheat  for  imported  sugar  it  t^ok  all  the  money  we  received  for  all 
the  wheat  we  raised  on  over  13,000,000  acres  to  purchase  the  sugar 
we  could  have  produced  at  home  on  less  than  two  and  one-quarter 
million  acres. 

To  pay  foreign  exploiters  a  cash  bonus  of  $35,000,000  a  year, 
thereby  depriving  our  farmers  and  laborers  of  $200,000,000  a  year, 
and  compel  our  farmers  to  cultivate  13  acres  in  order  to  earn  as  much 
money  as  they  could  otherwise  earn  on  two  and  one-quarter  acres, 
thereby  tilling  ten  and  three-quarter  million  extra  acres  without  ad- 
ditional recompense,  virtually  losing  the  use  of  that  vast  and  valuable 
area,  would  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  sound  political  economy. 

niBAN  RFX'IPROCITY  TREATY  RESPONSmLE  TOR  El'ROPKAX   DISCRIMINATION 

AGAINST  OUR   EXPORTS. 

I  failed  to  discover  any  sentiment  in  the  European  sugar  world 
which  was  antagonistic  to  our  home  beet-sugar  industry.  They  seem 
to  regard  the  production  of  beet  sugar  by  a  temperate-zone  country 
as  a  heritage  fraught  with  such  marvelous  economic  results  that  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  a  degree  for  any  nation  to  feel  ill  tem- 
pered because  another  nation  established  such  laws  as  would  enable 
it  to  produce  its  sugar  at  home.     If  we  placed  the  duty  on  sugar  at 
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10  cents  or  even  $1  a  pound,  there  would  never  be  a  murmur  from 
Europe.  AVhat  they  do  object  to  is  to  have  a  nation  of  which  they 
are  amongst  its  very  best  customers,  after  having  erected  a  reason- 
able tariff  on  sugar — one  of  their  important  exports — proceed  to 
make  concessions  from  that  tariff  to  tropical  countries  which  can 
produce  sugar  more  cheaply  than  they  can  m  Europe,  and  still  charge 
Europeans  full  tariff  rates,  thereby  excluding  their  sugars  from  our 
markets,  except  when,  as  at  the  present  time,  the  world's  surplus  of 
sugar  is  small.  They  do  not  consider  this  a  "  square  deal "  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  see,  or  affect  to  see.  no  possible  justification  for 
it  Most  of  them  have  resented  it  by  striking  back  at  us  on  our  prin- 
cipal exports,  notably  on  our  meat  products,  and  it  would  appear 
that,  however  we  may  fix  the  tariff,  they  will  continue  to  find  ways 
to  strike  back,  if  not  openly,  then  secretly,  as  long  as  we  discriminate 
against  their  export  sugar. 

Both  before  going  abroad  and  while  abroad  I  was  credibly  in- 
formed by  high  sources  that  the  fundamental  cause  of  our  recent 
tariff  troubles  with  Germany  was  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty,  by 
which  the  sugar  of  our  second-best  customer  was  excluded  from  our 
markets  for  uie  benefit  of  a  country  which  buys  but  little  from  us. 

Nearly  everywhere  I  went  in  the  sugar  districts  of  Europe  our 
consuls  seemed  to  be  mystified  at  our  not  producing  our  sugar  at  home. 
They  note  the  wonderful  results  produced  all  about  them  by  the 
beet-sugar  industry,  and  wonder  that  we  are  not  building  scores  of 
new  factories  every  vear  instead  of  seeming  to  coax  the  Tropics  to 
produce  it  for  us.  One  of  our  veteran  and  most  distinguished  con- 
suls, a  thinker  and  a  political  economist  of  note,  a  man  who  loves 
the  soil  and  appreciates  the  value  of  agriculture,  looked  over  my  let- 
ters of  introduction  and  in  a  gruff  voice  greeted  me  with  the  remark; 

"Well,  why  in  h don't  you  produce  your  own  sugar?"    He  had 

studied  the  agricultural  side  of  the  question  carefully,  had  seen  that 
we  produced  a  fair  tonnage  of  good  beets,  and  was  inclined  to  blame 
the  American  sugar  men  for  not  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  the  $100,000,000  worth  of  sugar  we  annually  import. 
I  will  not  deny  the  fact  that  on  behalf  of  the  industry  I  disclaimed 
any  responsibility  for  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  and  that  I  laid 
the  blame  for  it  at  the  doors  of  Congress,  and  primarily  at  the  door 
of  this  honorable  committee,  without  whose  initiative  and  aid  we 
would  have  made  no  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  and  had  no  continued 
Philippine  free  trade  agitation.  I  told  him  frankly  that  the  Cuban 
treaty  agitation  at  its  very  inception  blocked  the  erection  of  86 
projected  new  American  beet-sugar  plants,  in  which  there  was  to  have 
oeen  invested  $49,000,000,  and  which  alone  would  have  produced  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  and  that  as  a  direct  result 
of  that  treaty  a  like  amount  of  American  capital  had  gone  into  new 
Cuban  sugar  factories,  and  that  these  new  Cuban  factories  were  now 
supplying  us  with  the  sugar  we  had  been  preparing  to  produce  in  new 
American  factories.  I  will  not  quote  the  gentleman^s  comments, 
which  were  forceful,  if  not  elegant. 

After  calling  at  one  of  our  embassies,  I  made  the  following  notes: 

He  is  very  much  interested  in  our  sii^ar  industry,  1ms  obRorvod  its  jrreat 
economic  advantages  in  Europe,  and  wonders  wliy  we  do  not  adopt  a  fixed 
policy  which  will  result  in  onr  producing  all  our  sugar  at  homo.  Says  a  fur- 
ther reduction  to  Cuba  or  the  Philippines,  especially  Cnha,  would  make  the 
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people  over  here  furious  and  immediately  result  in  their  exclusion  of  our  meats 
as  the  best  means  of  hitting  back  at  us.  Says  they  have  already  largely  ex- 
cluded it  and  they  would  finish  the  Job. 

Naturally  most  of  our  consuls  abroad  are  cautious  when  expressing 
themselves  on  a  subject  which  is  constantly  before  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  and  in  which  the  executive  branch  seems 
to  be  deeply  interested.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  their  views  on 
the  subject  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  governments  of  Europe, 
which  would  be  unable  to  weather  the  storm  if  in  any  way^  they 
injured  or  retarded  the  development  of  agrarian  interests,  which  in 
the  parliaments  of  Europe  are  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  with 
each  succeeding  year. 

SIGXiriCANT  TESTlMONy. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  people  who  advocated  the  establishment  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  America  were  laughed  at  by  their  enemies, 
who  claimed  that  the  sugar  beet  was  an  exotic,  a  hothouse  plant, 
which  could  never  be  made  to  yield  sugar  at  a  reasonable  price  in  the 
United  States.  I  now  see  that  Messrs.  Atkins,  Spreckels,  and  Still- 
man  are  contending  for  further  tariff  concessions,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  American  beet  sugar  can  be  laid  down  in  Chicago  for 
very  much  less  money  than  they  can  lay  down  tropical  cane  sugar  at 
the  same  point.  Their  present  argument  is  as  fallacious  as  their 
former  one  has  proven  to  be,  as  I  will  show  elsewhere.  Their  reason 
for  desiring  a  change  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  plainly  stated  on 
page  432  of  the  hearings : 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  A  complete  cessation  of  the  production  of  either  cane  or  beet 
sugar  in  this  country,  then,  would  increase  your  business  as  refiners? 

Mr.  Stillmaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  that  is  why  you  would  like  to  have  the  difference  In  the 
tariff? 

Mr.  Stillman.  That  is  why.    I  would  lllje  to  increase  our  business. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us  believe  we  can  let  in  a  half 
million  tons  of  Philippine  sugar  without  its  costing  the  American 
peoj)le  a  penny,  without  reducing  the  price  of  sugar,  and  thus  with- 
out injury  to  the  home  sugar  manufacturers,  and  with  great  benefit 
to  the  struggling  Filipino  planter.  We  let  in  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  Porto  Kican  sugar,  with  the  result  that  the  mills  of  the 
struggling  Porto  Rican  sugar  planters  are  all  abandoned — ^sup- 
planted by  the  modern  mills  of  rich  alien  owners,  who  spend  their 
money  in  other  lands.  Supplanting  500,000  tons  of  full  duty-paid 
sugar  with  a  like  amount  of  free  tropical  sugar  depletes  our  national 
revenues  by  $16,500,000  a  year,  and  that  it  injures  the  American 
producer  already  has  been  shown  to  this  committee. 

Gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before  this  honorable  committee 
and  presented  specious  arguments  in  favor  of  reducing  the  duty  on 
sugar  contend  that  one  section  of  the  United  States  could  produce 
beet  sugar  at  a  very  low  cost  and  could  stand  a  lower  rate  of  duty, 
and  that  th^  sections  not  so  favorably  situated  should  abandon  the 
industry  and  move  and  concentrate  their  factories  at  the  point  of 
cheapest  production.  This  is  but  an  echo  of  the  old  free-trade  heresy 
of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  economically  wrong.  Carried  out  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, this  principle  would  give  us  a  wheat  State,  a  corn  State,  an 
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oats  State,  a  barley  State,  a  cotton  State,  an  apple  State  a  peach  State, 
and  all  sorts  of  specialized  States ;  and  when  the  drought  struck  Dakota 
we  would  go  without  bread,  and  when  the  grasshoppers  struck  Kan- 
sas our  stock  would  starve  for  lack  of  corn,  and  when  the  frost  struck 
Maryland  we  would  go  without  peaches,  and  when  the  boll  weevil 
struck  Texas  we  would  go  without  clotnas,  and  when  a  hailstorm 
swept  over  Colorado  we  would  go  without  sugar.  There  would  not 
be  a  year  but  what  we  would  be  compelled  to  go  without  some  com- 
modity we  need  for  our  well-being,  and  the  science  of  rotation,  the 
greatest  in  agriculture,  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

While  the  concession  to  Cuba  was  under  consideration  in  1902  and 
1903  the  opponents  of  the  concession  contended  before  this  honorable 
committee  that  the  purchasers  of  the  sugar,  and  not  the  planters, 
would  be  the  main  beneficiaries  if  you  granted  the  concession  asked 
for. 

On  November  17  last  Mr.  Spreckels  admitted  to  you  that  there  are 
times  when  "we  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
about  35  cents  a  hundred  pounds." 

The  terms  of  the  Brussels  agreement  provide  that  where  the  aid  or 
bounty  or  favors  granted  to  the  producers  of  sugar  exceed  2^  francs, 
or  about  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  such  sugar  will  be  excluded 
from  the  markets  of 'the  signatory  powers;  and  not  having  exceeded 
that  amount  in  our  20  per  cent  concession  to  Cuba  and  25  per  cent 
concession  to  the  Philippines,  the  markets  of  the  world  are  still  open 
to  those  sugars;  in  fact,  some  of  the  former  and  the  bulk  of  the  latter 
is  now  marketed  in  world  markets  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Further  concessions  to  these  sugars  would  undoubtedly  close  all 
other  markets  to  them,  thus  compelling  their  sale  in  our  markets;  and 
if  under  present  conditions,  as  Mr.  Spreckels  asserts,  there  are  times 
when  he  can  absorb  the  entire  concession,  it  does  not  require  much 
acumen  to  make  an^  accurate  guCvSs  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the 
Cuban  and  Philippine  planters  when  all  other  markets  were  closed 
to  their  sugar. 

The  fact  has  been  reasonably  well  established  that  sugar  has  been 
responsible  for  many  revolutions  in  the  Tropics,  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  testimony  before  this  honorable  committee  that  the  danger 
of  a  repetition  of  such  revolutions  is  not  entirely  behind  us.  In  the 
past  these  revolutions  have  sometimes  been  fiuccessf ul,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hawaii;  sometimes  partially  successful,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba: 
and  sometimes  they  have  met  with  ignominious  failure,  as  in  the  case 
of  Santo  Domingo.  In  a  plea  for  further  reduction  of  tariff  on 
Cuban  sugars,  this  honorable  committee  has  been  told  that — 

As  long  as  the  island  is  prosperous  and  under  some  form  of  United  States 
control,  a  republican  government  may  be  maintained;  but  should  her  great 
•agar  industry  be  made  unprofitable,  either  by  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by 
long  continuance  of  the  present  high  duty  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed  by 
her  unemployed,  is  sure  to  result  in  the  future  as  it  has  under  similar  circum- 
stances  in  the  past. 

You  have  also  been  told  that  these  revolutions —    , 

Win  be  repeated  unless  the  Cubans  can  govern  themselves  and  maintain  order 
and  protect  the  lives  of  Englishmen  and  Germans  and  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards 
on  the  island,  and  protect  their  property. 
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This  foreign  capital  in  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba,  as  well  an  in 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  is  there  because  tne  home  governments  of 
the  owners  of  it  have  prohibited  its  use  under  their  own  flag,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  home  sugar  industry.  These  exploiters  are  re- 
garded as  a  menace  to  the  interests  of  their  native  countries,  by  whom 
they  are  treated  with  scant  courtesy  and  less  consideration.  They 
join  a  similar  class  of  Americans,  and  force  tariff  concessions  from 
us  which  injure  and  stop  the  development  of  our  home  industries, 
and  they  wave  before  you  the  flag  of  revolution  and  bloodshed,  which 
flag  they  predict  will  be  carried  into  Cuba  if  you  do  not  consent  to 
further  injure  or  destroy  our  home  industries  for  their  special  benefit. 

The  worst  that  could  happen  if  you  accede  to  the  demands  of  this 
expatriated  capital  would  be  the  blotting  out  of  the  already  enormous 
investment  in  beet -sugar  factories  and  the  taking  from  our  people 
their  richest  agricultural  and  industrial  heritage,  which  is  theirs  by 
right.  Furthermore,  if  such  a  policy  were  adopted  and  adhered  to,  it 
would  work  a  great  hardship  on  150,000  sugar-beet  raisers,  it  would 
blight  the  growth  of  many  of  our  far  Western  States,  and  it  would 
rob  our  $40,000,000  worth  of  reclamation  work  of  its  greatest  asset. 

Already  you  have  clipped  the  wings  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  by 
stopping  further  development.  Where  formerly  from  4  to  11  new 
factories  were  erected  in  a  season,  we  now  have  no  more  factories 
than  we  had  in  1906,  and  yet  the  production  of  sugar  from  American- 
grown  beets  has  increasea  from  312,000  tons  in  1905  to  463,000  tons 
m  1907,  showing  that  as  they  become  familiar  with  tlie  industry  our 
farmers  are  more  and  more  anxious  to  engage  in  it. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  has  "  made  good.  The  promises  vou  made 
in  1896  have  resulted  in  this  1,100  per  cent  increase  of  production  in 
eleven  years.  What  capital  now  needs  is  a  reiteration  of  the  assur- 
ances made  in  1896  and  1900,  when  the  dominant  party  proclaimed 
that  instead  of  coaxing  the  Tropics  to  produce  our  sugar  we  were 
going  to  produce  it  by  American  labor  on  American  farms  and  in 
American  mills. 

For  the  purpose  of  arrest  in*?  your  attention  and  inviting  your  most 
serious  reflections  on  this  important  subject,  I  have  laid  before  you 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  aluest  tliinkers  in  the  world,  and  surely  the 
ablest  men  wlio  have  studied  the  sugar  problems.  I  have  given  you 
the  opinions  of  the  greatest  political  economists  on  sugar  in  the  world, 
the  greatest  sugar  chemists  in  the  world,  the  greatest  sugar  engineers 
in  the  world,  the  greatest  sugar-beet-seed  growers  in  the  world,  the 
most  extensive  growers  of  beets  in  the  world,  the  greatest  producers 
of  beet  sugar  in  the  world,  the  largest  sugar  brokers  in  the  world,  the 
most  renowned  editors  of  sugar  journals  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  European  officials  and  government  representatives,  and 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  representatives  abroad.  Could  their 
views  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence  it  would  be  that  you  can't  well 
ride  two  horses  going  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  if  the  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  the  home  sugar  industry  be  of  concern  to  this 
honorable  committee,  and  I  believe  it  is,  you  will  be  inviting  disaster 
if  you  tamper  with  the  present  sugar  schedule,  under  which  the  home 
industiy  has  shown  its  greatest  development. 

Tritman  G.  Palmkr,  Secretary. 
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Exhibit  A. 


Hon.  Henry 


M.  Tbllek, 

United  States  Senate. 


Department  of  State. 
Washington^  January  27^  1906. 


Sib:  Iii  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inclose  a  statement,  prepared  in  this  department,  of  the  customs 
duties  imposed  on  importations  of  various  grades  of  sugar  bv  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Holland,  Bel- 
Ifiiun.  Spain,  and  Italy,  respectively,  and  to  inform  you  that  none  of 
the  countries  named  therein,  with  the  sole  exception  of  France,  gives 
preferential  treatment  to  sugar  arriving  at  the  custom-houses  of  the 
home  country  from  its  colonies.  France  exempts  sugar  imported 
from  her  colonies  from  the  payment  of  import  auty,  imposing  only 
the  consumption  duty,  while  sugar  imported  from  foreign  countries 
is  subject  to  the  pavment  of  both  the  import  duty  and  the  consump- 
tion duty,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  statement.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Elihu  Root. 

Statement  of  ciistoms  duties  imposed  by  certain  foreign  eountries  an  imports 
of  variouH  grades  of  sugar, 

[Countrli'H  wLere  suKrar  is  proviHlonally  liable  to  special  duty  are  omitted,  the  United 
J<tate«  not  bolnfz  included  therein.] 


FHritT  olttMHitleatioii. 


AUSTRIA-HUNUAKY. 


Haw  iiugar  under  98  dct  cent  iKilHrization 

Refined  sugar  and  all  sugar  of  9m  polarization  and  over 

Molasses 

(CoQsuniption  duty  on  «*ugar  in  addition:  38  kronen  (^.714)  per  100  kilos.) 

BELGIUM. 

Juices  and  raw  cane  or  beet  MU^ars 

B«fined  sugarN 

Sugar  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  preserves,  confectionery,  jfruit 
jellies  or  sirups,  conden.«ted  milk  and  milk  foods,  and.also  (subject  to  previous 

denatunttion)  sugar  for  indu.«trial  purtx^ses  or  for  cattle  foods 

Sugar  to  be  u«^  in  the  manufacture  of  invert  sugar 

SiroM  and  molaft^es  produced  in  the  manufacture  or  refining  of  sugars: 

Of  a  total  .saccharine  richn^  not  exceeding  60  per  cent 

Of  a  total  wccharine  richness  exceeding  60  per  cent 


Kates  of  duty  per 
100  kilos. 

DomeMic, 
value.    , 

United 
States 

equiva- 
lent. 

Florin*. 
2. 20 
2.40 
6.00 

80.893 

.974 

2.488 

Franct. 
25.50 
25.50 

4.921 
4.921 

6.50 
20.50 

1.061 
3.966 

10.00 
16.00 

1.93 
2.896 

Raw  sugara,  the  estimated  yield  at  the  refinery  Keing: 
«  per  cent  or  less- 
Consumption  duty 1       26. 00 

Import  duty 5. 50 

More  than  98  per  cent— 

Consumpuon  duty 25. 00 

6.00 


Imbort  duty 

Refined  i^ugars,  other  than  candy 

Consumption  duty 

Import  duty 

■  A  retining  tax  of  2  franc*  l$l).3«6)  per  100  kilos  is  also  levied  on  mw  sugar  and  I 
refined  other  than  candies.  A  .superintendence  tax  is  also  leviable  on  the  | 
importation  of  sugar  at  the  rate  of  8  centimes  (S0.015)  p<'r  100  kilos  of  refined,  i 
net  weight.  \ 
'Sugar  import(^d  from  French  colonies  is  txempled  from  pavment  of  the  im-  i 
port  duty.)  ' 


26.00 
6.00 


4.825 
1.061 


4.826 
1.168 


4.825 
1.168 
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Statement  of  custonut  duties  imposed  by  certain  foreign  countries  on  imports 
of  various  grades  of  sugar — Continued. 


Tariff  clamlflcatiqn. 


Ratea  of  duty  per 
100  kilos. 


PR  ANCB— con  ti  nued. 
Molasses: 

Other  than  for  distillation,  having  a  saccharine  richness  of— 

60  per  cent  or  les?  (import  duty} 

More  than  hO  per  cent  ( import  duty} 

For  distillation,  for  each  degree  of  saccharine  richness  (import  duty). 


8ugar: 

Refined 

Raw  or  unrefined . 
Sirup  and  molasses 


GBRMANY. 


HOLLAND. 

Unrefined  (excise  duty): 

Of  a  saccharine  richness  of  9S  per  cent  or  higher 

Of  a  saccharine  richness  of  less  then  98  per  cent  for  every  percentage  of  quality. 

Melada,  molasses,  sirups,  and  other  saccharine  fluids  (excise  duty) 

(When  the  degree  of  purity  of  these  fluids  exceeds  6d,  the  excise  shall  he  raised 

by  36  cents  CfO.  144)  for  every  unit  above  68.) 
Refined  (excise  duty):  Loaf  and  lump  and  all  sugars  not  specially  mentioned  ... 


Domestic 
value. 


Fiorina. 

20.75 

42.90 

.20 

Markt. 
18.80 
18.40 
40.00 

Flwiiu. 

27.00 

O0.27 

6.00 


Sugar  yielding  more  than  94  per  cent  of  refined  sugar 

Sugars,  other 

Molasses,  raw.  for  the  manufacture  of  blacldng,  of  coloring  extracts,  etc., 

ject  to  dennturation ) 

Cane  raolassej*,  for  the  manufacture  of  coffee  substitutes  (under  control) . . 
Other  molas»iet< .* 


(sub- 


SPAIK. 

Sugar,  glucade,  liquid  caramel,  and  other  analogous  products 

Mola-Mses  and  honey: 

Containing  more  than  60  per  cent  of  crvstalllzable  sugar 

Containing  up  to  50  per  cent  of  crystalliKable  sugar 

RUSSIA. 

Sugar,  raw per  pound. . 

Sugar,  refined  in  loaves,  pieces  or  lump,  and  sugar  candy do 

Moiaaves do 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Sugar: 

Not  exceeding  76^  of  polarization 

Exceeding  76**  and  not  exceeding  77° 

Exceeding  77**  and  not  exceeding  78° 

Exceeding  78°  and  not  exceeding  79° 

Exceeding  79°  and  not  exceeding  80° 

Exceeding  80°  and  not  exceeding  81° 

Exceeding  81°  and  not  exceeding  82° 

Exceeding  82°  and  not  exceeding  83^ 

Exceeding  83°  and  not  exceeding  84° 

Exceeding  84°  and  not  exceeding  85° 

Exceeding  8ft°  and  not  exceeding  86°. . . ' 

Exceeding  86°  and  not  exceeding  87° 

Exi-ueding  S7°  and  not  exceeding  88° 

Exceeding  88°  and  not  exceeding  89° 

Exceeding  89°  and  not  excee<iing  90° ! 

Exceeding  90°  and  not  exceeding  91° 

Exceeding  91°  and  not  exceeding  92° 

Exceeding  92°  and  not  exceeding  93° 

Exceeding  93°  and  not  exceeding  94° 

Exceeding  94°  and  not  exceeding  95° 

Exceeding  95°  and  not  exceeding  96° 

Exceeding  96°  and  not  exceeding  97° 

Exceeding  97°  and  not  exceeding  98° / . . 

Exceeding  98° 

Molasses  and  invert  sugar  and  all  other  sugar  and  extracts  from  sugar  which 
can  not  be  completely  tested  by  the  polariHcope  and  on  which  duty  is  not 
otherwise  charged: 

If  containing  70  per  cent  or  more  of  sweetening  matter 

If  containing  less  than  70  per  cent  and  more  than  60  per  cent  of  sweetening 
matter 

If  containing  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter 


•I 


'27.00  I 

Lire. 
99.00 
88.00 

1.00 
Free. 
10.00 

PeKtM. 
a5.oo 

80.00 
40.00 

Rul>U!$. 
4.50 
6.00 
1.80 

£.  8.  d. 
0  2    0 


United 
SUtes 
equiva- 
lent 


S4.004 
b.279 


4.474 

4.879 
9.62 


laSM 

.108 

2.412 


10.861 


19.107 
16.984 

.193 
Free. 
1.9S 


16.406 


16.44 
7.72 


02 
02 
02 
02 
0  2 
02 
0  2 
02 
0  2 
05 
0  2 


0.8  I 

1.6  I 

2.4 

S.2 

4.0 

4.8 

6.6 

6.6 

7.4 

8.3 

9.2 


0  2  10.2 
0  2  11.2 
OS      .4 


03 
03 
03 
08 
03 
03 

0  8  _. 
0  8  10 
04    2 


1.6 

2,8 

4 

5.2 

6.4 

7.6 

8.8 


02    9 


02 
0  1 


2.817 
3.090 
.927 


.602 

.518 

.534 

.66 

.566 

.582 

.698 

.616 

.634 

.652 

.67 

.69 

.71 

.T67 

.761 

.785 

.809 

.83? 

.857 

.m 

.906 
.929 
1.012 


.604 


.486 
.243 


o  But  not  less  than  18  florins  (S7.236)  per  100  kilos. 

Note.— One  hundred  kilos  equals  220.46  pounds,  1  pood  equals  86.112  pounds,  1  hundredweight 
equals  112  pounds. 
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CONFECTIONERY. 

TEE  NATIONAL  CONFECTIONEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
WISHES  PBESENT  DITTIES  UNDISTTJEBED. 

St.  Louis,  December  12^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Itepresentatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  submit  this  brief  in  the  name  of  the  National  Confec- 
tioners' Association  of  the  United  States. 

The  membership  of  said  association  comprises  335  manufacturinff 
confectioners  located  throughout  the  various  States  of  the  United 
States  and  187  allied  industries. 

That  your  honorable  committee  might  know  the  views  and  wishes 
not  of  individual  manufacturers,  but  of  an  industry,  I  solicited  of  each 
member  of  the  National  Confectioners'  Association  his  views  on  the 
subject 'of  the  tariff  on  confectionery  and  the  tariff  on  the  materials 
of  which  same  is  made. 

The  ^at  majority  are  in  favor  of  making  no  change  in  the  exist- 
ing tariff  conditions  governing  confectionery,  the  present  regulation 
being  as  set  forth  in  Schedule  E,  paragraph  212,  in  act  of  July  24, 
1897,  as  follows: 

212.  Siipflf  candy  and  all  confectionery  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  act. 
Tallied  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  or  less,  and  on  sugars  after  being  refined, 
when  tinctured,  colored,  or  In  any  wny  adulterated,  four  cents  per  pound  and 
fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  fifteen  cents  per  pound, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The  weight  and  the  value  of  the  immediate  cov- 
erings, other  than  the  outer  packing  case  or  other  covering,  shall  be  Included  in 
the  dutiable  weight  and  the  value  of  the  merchandise. 

The  provision,  however,  is  made  that  if  your  honorable  committee 
decides  to  recommend  reductions  of  consequence  in  the  tariff  on 
materials  of  which  confectionery  is  made,  that  corresponding  reduc- 
tions in  the  tariff  on  confectionery  will  be  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  the  manufacturers  of  confectionery  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  ingredients  of  which  confectionery  is  made  are,  in 
respect  to  their  importance,  as  follows — the  numbers  opposite  each 
name  indicating  the  parngraph  number  in  the  present  existing  tariff 
on  imports  into  the  United  States: 

209, sugar ;  281-282,  chocolate  and  cocoa  butter;  210,  glucose  or  corn 
sirup;  2G0-272,  nuts;  2C2-2G8,  fruits;  2G3,  fruits  (preserved,  etc.); 
285,  starch ;  29,  licorice ;  23,  gelatin ;  41,  peppermint  oil ;  210,  maple 
sugar  and  sirup ;  8,  essential  oils. 

Having  careiully  reviewed  the  hearings  before  your  honorable  com- 
niittee  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  the  above-stated  articles  and 
items,  I  feel  we  can  add  little  of  value  to  the  information  submitted 
by  the  manufacturers  of  same. 

So  far  as  the  present  duty  on  confectionery  is  concerned,  it  offers 
no  advantage  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  by  which 
their  profits  may  be  made  abnormal. 

The  average  net  profit  of  the  average  large  manufacturing  con- 
fectioner is  from  2^  to  5  per  cent. 
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As  the  government  records  of  imports  show,  confectionery,  to  some 
extent,  is  now  being  imported  into  the  United  States, 

The  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  is  considerably  more  than  the 
cost  of  labor  in  producing  confectionery  in  foreign  countries. 

The  cheapest  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  vary  from  $3.50 
per  week  to  $6  per  week,  against  $1.50  per  week  to  $2.50  per  week 
in  England. 

The  average  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  vary  from  $10  per 
week  to  $15  per  week,  against  $5  per  week  to  $10  per  week  in  Eng- 
land. 

So  far  as  the  mechanical  equipment  of  confectionery  factories  is 
concerned,  the  United  States  is  on  a  parity  with  foreign  countries. 

In  establishing  a  tariff  on  confectionery,  there  should  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  possibilities  of  competition  with  Canada,  which 
country,  so  far  as  its  cost  of  production  is  concerned,  is  able  to  com- 
pete on  a  lower  cost  basis  with  the  United  States,  allowing  the  same 
basis  of  costs  for  raw  materials. 

Respectfully  submitted.  ^ 

National  Confectioners'  Association  of  the  United  States, 
V.  L.  Price,  Chairman  Executive  Committee, 


SUGAR. 

HON.  JESSE  OVEESTEEET,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  PETITION  FOE  FEEE 
SUOAE  FEOM  THE  W.  W.  BACON  COMPANY,  WHOLESALE 
GEOCEES,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INB. 

Decembkr  10,  1908. 
To  the  honorable  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  ask  for  tlie  removal  of  the  duty  from 
raw  and  refined  sugars,  in  the  interest  both  of  the  80,000,000  contsum- 
ers  of  the  country  and  the  manufacturing  industries  in  which  it  is  an 
important  material.  This  tax  amounts  to  2  cents  per  pound  on  refined 
sugar. 

We  would  submit  that  such  an  exorbitant  tax  is  not  justified  by  the 
conditions  relating  to  the  production  or  refining  of  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try. Leading  sugar  refiners  have  testified  that  they  need  no  tariff 
protection  against  foreign  refiners,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
on  sugar  would  so  greatly  increase  consumption  that  their  industry 
would  be  directly  benefited. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  this  country  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  annual  consumption,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  all  the 
people  should  be  heavily  taxed  in  the  interest  of  one  industry. 

The  relatively  high  price  of  sugar  operates  to  prevent  its  more  gen- 
eral use  in  the  manufacture  of, preserved  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  by 
adding  to  the  cost  of  these  articles  limits  their  consumption.  While 
this  is  the  greatest  fruit-giowing  country  in  the  world,  our  exports 
of  jams,  jellies,  etc.,  are  comparatively  small,  as  we  can  not  compete 
in  neutral  markets  with  countries  like  Great  Britain,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  cheap  sugar. 
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We  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  which  should  be  decided  by  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  policy  which  will  benefit  the  greater  number  of 
the  people,  and  that  tne  interests  of  the  consumers  should  receive  the 
consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  tax  on  sugar  is  paid 
wholly  by  the  consumers,  and  is  an  unnecessanr  burden  on  one  of  ^ 
their  principal  articles  of  food.  The  repeal  of  tnis  tax  would  there- 
fore b^  an  imquestioned  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  entire  country. 

The  W.  W.  Bacon  Co. 

A  similar  petition  was  received  from  Kuhn  &  Bro.  Company,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
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CIGARS. 


HON.  EDWIN  DENBT,  M.  C,  FUES  LETTER  OF  JOHN  C.  STTILIVAN, 
DETBOIT,  MICH.,  VBGINO  INCREASE  IN  DTTTT  ON  CIOABS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  )87, 190S. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby, 

House  of  Repreaentativea^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Friend  Denby:  Inclosed  you  will  please  find  in  condensed 
form  the  result  of  protection  for  the  last  forty-six  years,  Kepresent- 
ative  Morrill,  of  Maine,  brought  in  the  first  real  protection  bill  before 
the  American  Congress.  It  was  brought  in  as  a  war  measure,  but  it 
proved  the  most  beneficial  measure  for  the  American  people  that  ever 
was  enacted.  McKinlev,  of  blessed  memory,  improved  on  that,  tin 
and  all,  not  a  sheet  of  tin  being  then  produced  in  America.  The 
Democratic  party  said  that  we  could  not  make  it.  To-day  I  under- 
stand— and  from  those  who  ought  to  know — ^that  there  are  50,000 
people  working  in  tin  works. 

The  Coates  thread  is  another  object  lesson  of  protection.  I  might 
go  on  and  number  50  different  industries  that  have  been  created  by 
protection.  There  is  not  any  necessity  of  me  pointing  those  things 
out  to  you,  but  I  wish  to  recall  the  days  preceding  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  A  laboring  man  worked  for  50  and  75  cents  a  day;  to-day 
a  laboring  man  gets  $1.50  to  $2.50;  the  wages  of  the  skilled  mechanic 
have  increased  in  like  proportion.  In  those  good  old  Democratic 
days  your  small  merchant  was  comfortably  housed  if  he  had  a  nice 
rag  carpet  on  his  floor;  to-day  a  laborer  is  not  satisfied,  nor  should 
he  be,  unless  his  house  is  nicely  furnished,  with  a  carpet  of  superior 
quality.  In  those  davs  the  pictures  on  the  wall  of  a  laboring  man 
or  a  mechanic  were  clieap  paper  affairs;  to-day  steel  engravings  of 
the  latest  and  most  approved  style  only  satisfy  them.  I  contend 
that  there  is  nothing  too  good  for  the  workingman,  but  good  things 
are  only  secured  by  high  wages,  and  high  wages  are  only  secured  by 
protection  against  40  cents  a  day  in  foreign  factories,  twelve  and  fif- 
teen hours'  labor  in  foreign  factories,  when  we  ourselves  are  working 
mainly  on  the  eight-hour  system.  In  the  good  Democratic  day  a 
laboring  man's  shanty  was  hardly  ever  painted;  now  he  helps  the 
painter  every  three  or  four  years.  The  musical  instruments,  pianos, 
etc.,  were  confined  only  to  those  who  were  deemed  rich  in  those  days; 
the  mechanic  and  the  laboring  man  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  jew's- 
harp  and  a  mouth  harp;  to-day,  under  the  system  of  protection,  any 
washer  or  scrub  woman,  if  she  is  provident,  can  have  a  piano,  pianola, 
or  house  organ,  and  they  are  entitled  to  it.  AVhen  I  was  a  boy  Ger- 
man cigars  came  free  into  this  country,  millions  of  them  every  month. 
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To-day  we  have  no  German  cigars.  German  cigars  were  sold  under 
our  nose  all  over  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Detroit,  for  less 
money  than  the  cigar  maker  was  willing  to  make  them  for;  to-day 
we  turn  out  more  cigars  in  one  or  two  cities,  under  the  system  of  pro- 
tection, than  was  made  in  the  whole  United  States  previous  to  1800, 
and  when  any  person  tells  you  that  the  manufacturer  of  goods  adds 
the  tariff  tax  to  his  wares  you  can  tell  him  in  parliamentary  lan- 
guage that  he  is  a liar. 

I  sell  goods  for  less  than  the  tariff  on  the  cheapest  cigars  that  are 
importea  into  this  country  to-day. 

This  communication  may  help  you,  the  Honorable  Dalzell,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  your  own  colleague,«the  Honorable  Fordney. 

Every  good  or  poor  cigar  imported  into  this  country  displaces  a 
cigar  maoe  by  the  American  worlanan. 

It  was  President  Roosevelt  who  said  "that  the  rich  man  of  this 
country  had  a  countess,  marchioness,  or  a  princess  for  a  daughter, 
and  a  fool  for  a  son."  If  you  are  to  touch  the  cigar  question  at  all, 
raise  the  tariff  on  it  and  let  the  fool  buy  it. 

Stand  pat. 

Yours,  with  kindest  regards, 

John  C.  Sullivan. 


Exhibit  A, 

JVEALTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  1860  the  United  States  held  the  fourth  rank  among  the  manu- 
facturing nations.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  were  ahead 
of  us,  in  the  order  named.  We  passed  Great  Britain  in  1880,  and  to- 
day the  aggregate  of  our  manufactures  equals  that  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France  combined.  The  value  of  our  products  of  man- 
ufactures has  doubled  since  1888.  The  value  of  our  exports  of 
manufactures  has  doubled  since  1898.  Of  the  value  of  the  property 
represented,  manufactures  ranks  third  among  the  great  activities  or 
the  United  States,  agriculture  being  first  and  the  railroads  being 
second,  but  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  agriculture  is  the  only 
interest  which  leads  manufactures.  Manufactures  are  far  ahead  of 
agriculture  in  the  value  of  the  products.  The  money  invested  in 
manufactures  represents  an  eighth  of  the  value  of  all  the  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  country.  The  United  States  manufactures 
35  per  cent  of  all  the  manufactured  products  of  the  world.  The 
value  of  the  farm  property  of  the  United  States  increased  from 
$7,908,000,000  in  18G0  to  $20,524,000,000  in  1900,  and  it  is  about 
$25,000,000,000  in  1908. 

HAWAIIAN  TOBACCO. 

JAB3SD  SMITH,  MANAOEB,  KONA  (HAWAH)  TOBACCO  COMPANY, 
DEMANDS  PBOTECTION  FOB  HIS  PBODUCT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  10^  1908. 
There  are  three  de  facto  tobacco  growers  in  Hawaii  (November, 
1908),  the  Kona  Tobacco  Company,  operating  in  Kona  and  Hama- 
kua,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  one  farmer  in  south  Kona,  and  one 
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farmer  in  Hamakua.  The  crop  already  harvested  is  3,500  pounds, 
and  4,000  pounds  additional  will  be  cured  by  December  31. 

One  new  corporation  has  been  formed  which  expects  to  begin  op- 
erations about  February,  1909,  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000. 
Two  other  corporations  are  in  the  promotion  stage,  one  on  Hawaii  and 
one  on  Maui. 

The  Kona  Tobacco  Company  is  capitalized  at  $25,000.  Officers: 
J.  G.  Smith,  H.  P.  Wood,  A.  Coyne,  C.  L.  Beal,  and  R.  W.  Perkins. 
The  Kona  Tobacco  Company  and  the  two  farmers  who  are  growing 
for  us  under  contract  produce  only  Cuban  leaf.  Two  of  the  corpora- 
tions forming  on  Hawaii  plan  to  grow  only  Sumatra  leaf,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Maui  company  intends  gspwing  Sumatra  only. 

The  Kona  Tobacco  Company  will  harvest  60  acres  of  Cuban  leaf 
in  1909. 

Hawaii's  competitors  in  the  tobacco  industry  are  Cuba,  Sumatra, 
and  possibly  the  Philippines,  tropical  countries  only. 

The  tobacco  plant  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Cuba  and  other  West 
Indian  islands.  Cuban  tobacco  is  considered  the  best  cigar  leaf 
grown  anywhere. 

Cuban  tobacco  is  both  filler  and  wrapper  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
high  flavor  and  aroma,  fine  texture,  and  usually  good  burn. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  Cuban  leaf:  Vueltas,  including  all 
leaf  grown  on  the  western  end  of  the  island,  and  Remedios,  from  the 
Santa  Clara  district.  Remedios  are  cheap,  heavy  filler  tobaccos  of 
high  flavor,  dark  in  colors,  and  usually  poor  burn.  Vueltas  comprise 
three-fifths  of  the  crop  and  comprise  the  best  Cuban  cigar  leaf,  Doth 
filler  and  wrapper. 

The  estimated  crop  of  Cuba  for  1908  is  550,000  bales  (of  90  pounds 
each).    It  is  the  first  good  crop,  as  far  as  quality  goes,  in  four  years. 

The  Cuban  area  planted  in  tobacco  is  70,000  acres. 

The  duty  on  Cuban  filler  is  28  cents  gold  per  pound ;  on  wrapper, 
$1.48  per  pound;  and  on  stemmed  wrapper,  $2  per  pound,  Cuban 
duties  jbeing  20  per  cent  less  than  those  on  goods  from  other  foreign 
countries.  The  duty  on  unstemmed  wrapper  is  practically  less  than 
$1.48  because  filler  may  contain  15  per  cent  of  wrapper  leaf  and 
still  be  admitted  on  payment  of  filler  duties.  Filler  containing  more 
than  15  per  cent  wrapper  leaf  pays  the  higher  duty. 

England  is  the  largest  buyer  of  Cuban  tobaccos.  Germany  is  second 
in  quantity  (buying  mostly  Remedios  and  other  cheaper  grades),  and 
the  United  States  is  second  in  values  and  third  in  quantity. 

ITawaiian-grown  tobacco  from  Cuban  seed  is  of  the  Vuelta  type, 
of  fine  texture,  unexcelled  burn,  good  body,  mild  aroma  and  flavor, 
and  running  largely  to  light  colors,  making  it  an  excellent  wrapper 
leaf. 

There  are  30,000  acres  of  virgin  tobacco  land  in  Hawaii,  capable  of 
sustaining  a  large  and  profitable  industry.  The  best  tobacco  lands  in 
Cuba  have  been  cropped  continuously  in  this  crop  for  one  hundred 
years  or  more,  so  that  there  has  been  marked  deterioration  in  yield 
and  quality.  The  1908  crop  is  the  first  crop  of  good,  sound,  workable 
leaf  since  1904. 

The  yield  of  Cuban  leaf  in  Hamakua  in  1908  has  been  over  1,000 
pounds  per  acre,  while  the  average  Cuban  yield  does  not  exceed  600 
pounds. 
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The  superior  burning  qualities  of  the  Hawaiian-grown  Cuban  leaf 
will  sell  it  in  any  market,  and  four  years  out  of  five  Cuban  leaf  will 
not  bum. 

The  maintenance  of  the  present  duties  on  tobacco  are  necessary  if 
a  tobacco  industrj^  is  to  be  built  up  in  Hawaii.  Brazil  grows  just 
as  good  tobacco  as  Cuba,  and  has  twenty  times  the  area  of  tobacco 
lands  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  combined.  A  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  tobacco  would  bring  ruin  to  the  whole  tobacco  industry 
of  the  United  States,  and  Brazil  alone  would  do  to  the  whole  of  the 
American  tobacco  industry  what  she  has  done  on  a  smaller  financial 
scale  to  the  coffee  industry  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philfp- 
pines. 

The  1907  tobacco  crop  from  the  principal  mainland  districts  was 
as  follows: 

South  Carolina,  22,000,000  pounds,  at $0,105 

North  Carolina,  62,000,000  pounds,  at .105 

Old  Belt,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  12,500,000  pounds,  at .096 

Vin?lnia  dnric,  43,000,000  pounds,  at .090 

Kentucky  and  TenueFsee  darls,  130,000,000  pounds,  at .0825 

Kentucky  stemming,  55,000,000  pounds,  at .08 

Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  (hurley),  220,000,000  pounds,  at—  .14 

Wisconsin,  binder,  40,000,000  ijounds,  at r .  11 

Florida,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania  are  not  included  in  this 
estimate.  The  industry  is  an  enormous  one,  the  total  production  of 
the  United  States  exceeding  880,000,000  pounds.  The  production  of 
domestic    cigar    leaf   exceeds    300,000,000    pounds    annually.     This 

g'gantic  industry  would  be  wiped  out  if  the  duty  should  be  removed 
om  foreign  tobaccos. 

SUMATRA   TOBACCO. 

The  Sumatra  tobacco  coming  to  the  American  market  is  a  wrapper 
leaf  only.  The  United  States  imports  about  40,000  bales  (of  170 
pounds)  annually. 

.      The  total  yield  of  the  Deli  district  of  Sumatra  in  1900  was  223,000 
bales,  amounting  to  36,915,000  pounds,  valued  at  37  cents  per  pound. 

The  duty  paia  is  $1.85  per  pound  on  wrapper  and  $2.50  per  pound 
on  stemmed  wrapper. 

England  is  the  chief  buyer  of  Sumatra  wrapper  leaf,  then,  in 
order,  Germany,  Austria,  the  United  States,  and  France.  The  duty 
on  Sumatra  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  States  averages 
$12,500,000  per  annum. 

The  average  yield  of  Sumatra  tobacco  is  about  750  pounds  per 
acre.    There  areabout  50,000  acres  planted  in  Sumatra. 

The  qualities  of  wrapper  leaf  are  that  the  tobacco  should  be  ex- 
tremely thin,  silky,  elastic,  of  good  body,  and  burn,  but  without  flavor 
and  aroma.  For  the  American  market  the  colors  must  be  "  claro  " 
and  the  sizes  extraordinarily  large. 

The  European  market,  which  absorbs  83  per  cent  of  the  Sumatra 
crop,  takes  dark  colors,  and  lengths  mostly  undor  16  inches.  The 
American  market  takes  all  light  colors,  and  lengths  over  16  inches. 
The  demand  for  "  claro "  is  so  strong  in  the  United  States  that 
Sumatra  planters  are  adopting  hothouse  methods  to  produce  enor- 
mous leaves. 

The  average  of  the  first  grade  of  Sumatra  wrapi)ers  is  so  high  as 
to  size  and  delicate  silkiness  and  thinness  that  1  pound  of  leaf  will 
cover  65  to  70  square  feet. 
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The  cultivation  of  Sumatra  wrapper  leaf  under  cloth  has  for  its 
object  the  simulation  of  tropical  out-of-doors  climatic  conditions,  all 
to  produce  large,  thin,  silky  leaves  in  light  colors,  such  as  the 
American  market  demands. 

The  labor  conditions  in  Sumatra  are  interesting. 

The  Mexican  dollar,  valued  at  approximately  $0.50  gold,  is  the 
wage  unit.  The  laborers  are  Chinese  coolies  and  Kli|igs  from  Madras, 
India.  The  coolies  are  employed  under  three-year  contracts,  the  con- 
tracts quasi-free,  but  no  laborer  can  leave  Sumatra  unless  he  is  pro- 
vided with  a  passport  indorsed  by  his  last  employer. 

The  wages  during  the  first  year  of  the  contract  are  $46  Mexican 
per  annum.  The  laborers,  if  green  hands,  plant  no  tobacco  the'fii*st 
year,  but  are  employed  in  clearing  land,  building  ditches,  roads,  and 
preparing  the  fields  for  cultivation. 

The  second  and  third  years  the  coolies  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $G0 
to  $80  Mexican  for  the  nine  months  of  the  tobacco  campaign,  and 
$45  Mexican  for  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year.  The  wages 
of  the  laborers  are  therefore  on  a  valuation  of  $0.50  gold  per  Mexi- 
can dollar  for  a  working  year  of  335  days.® 

First  year  of  contract. 

Wages=$0.067  gold,  per  day,  second  and  third  years  of  contract. 

Wages=$0.15S  to  $0,186  gold  per  day. 

The  working  day  is  ten  hours,  from  G  to  11  a.  m.,  and  from  1  to  6 
p.  m. 

On  this  scale  of  wages  and  in  spite  of  the  high  duties  this  tobacco 
must  pay  to  gain  entrance  to  the  American  market,  the  best  of  the 
Deli  tobacco  corporations  pay  annual  dividends  of  from  40  per  cent 
to  150  per  cent  on  a  capitalization  often  heavily  watered. 

Hawaii,  on  a  basis  ot  75  to  80  cents  gold  per  working  day  as  a  base 
for  the  employment  of  field  labor,  can  not  directly  compete  with  coun- 
tries like  Sumatra,  where  labor  is  paid  on  a  silver  basis  at  an  equiva- 
lent daily  wage  of  from  7  to  18  cents  gold  per  day. 

Furthermore,  in  Hawaii  the  working  days  per  annum  are  fewer 
in  number,  averaging  not  over  300  to  303,  a  full  thirty  days'  shorter 
year  than  in  our  tropical  competitor,  Sumatra. 

A  material  decrease  in  the  protective  duties  on  tobacco  would  not 
decrease  the  price  paid  by  the  American  consumer  for  cigars  and 
cigarettes.  It  would  bring  ruin  to  an  industry  representing  half  a 
billion  dollars  of  invested  capital  and  would  enable  the  Deli  tobacco 
companies  to  pay  dividends  of  1,000  per  cent  where  they  now  pay 
100  per  cent,  without  materially  increasing  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
their  product. 

The  Republican  party  stands  for  the  protection  of  American  in- 
dustries. Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  oi  protection  in  semitropical 
Hawaii  and  in  the  tropical  possessions  of  the  United  States  is  that 
the  tariff  on  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  vanilla,  sisal,  coffee,  and  pineapples 
enables  us  to  maintain  an  American  standard  of  living  in  the  Tropics. 
Take  away  the  tariff  and  Hawaii  would  have  to  either  go  out  of 
business  altogether  or  get  back  down  to  a  basis  of  7  cents  a  day  for 
the  support  of  a  mere  animal  existence. 

The  protective  duties  on  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  tropical  products 
enable  Hawaii  to  build  roads,  support  a  school  system  the  equal  of 

«  There  are  no  Sundays  in  Sumatra.  The  only  rest  days  are  the  Ist  and  IGtli 
of  each  month,  and  the  only  holiday  Chinese  New  Year. 
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that  in  anj  mainland  district  of  eqnnl  population,  maintain  an 
American  judicial  system,  erect  public  buildings,  and  carry  on  a 
business  of  $50,000,000  per  annum  among  our  citizens  and  with  main- 
land consumers  and  manufacturers. 

Direct  competition  of  American  laborers  with  their  higher  ideals 
and  higher  standard  of  living  is  not  possible  with  oriental  coolies, 
whose  sole  ambition  is  to  earn  barely  enough  to  live.  Sugar  and 
tobacco  would  still  be  grown  in  Hawaii  and  on  the  mainland  were 
the  protective  tariffs  to  be  removed  or  decreased,  but  the  American, 
civilized  standard  of  living  would  disappear. 

The  Dutch  tobacco  planters  live  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  and  Paris, 
and  si)end  their  profits  in  Europe.  They  are  not  interested  in  build- 
ing up  a  civilized  government  in  Sumatra,  and  forty  years  of  suc- 
cessful tobacco  cultivation  in  Deli  has  given  to  that  populous  province 
neither  roads,  bridges,  schools,  nor  public  buildings.  Whatever 
quasi-public  or  philanthropic  or  quasi-governmental  improvements 
have  been  made  m  Deli  have  been  undertaken  by  private  corporations 
for  their  own  financial  profit — a  few  hospitals,  because  the  health  of 
their  laborers  requires  it ;  whore  houses  and  saloons  instead  of  public 
schools,  for  purely  business  reasons;  roads  and  bridges,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  transport  supplies  and  exj)ort  the  produce.  The  cost  of 
government  is  reduced  to  the  barest  limit  required  for  administration, 
the  collection  of  taxes,  the  maintenance  of  a  judiciary,  and  a  police  to 
protect  life  and  property  interests. 

The  place  to  build  up  an  American  civilization  is  in  the  United 
States.  That  our  civilization  is  better  than  that  of  India  or  China 
or  Sumatra  is  not  a  subject  for  argument.  Our  civilization,  but- 
tressed by  protection  and  a  gold  standard,  will  not  stand  direct  com- 
petition with  countries  where  there  is  a  low  standard  of  living,  a  free 
market,  and  where  wages  are  paid  on  a  silver  or  other  fluctuating 
basis. 

The  planters  who  are  growing  sugar,  pineapples,  coffee,  sisal,  and 
tobacco  in  Hawaii  live  in  Hawaii,  it  is  our  boast  that  our  civiliza- 
tion is  as  high  in  standard  as  that  of  New  England,  and  because  we 
are  what  we  are,  and  have  done  what  we  have  done,  we  demand  as  a 
matter  of  right  that  protection,  which  has  made  progress  and  develop- 
ment possible,  be  not  withdrawn  from  the  support  of  our  industries. 

KoNA  Tobacco  Co.  (Limited), 
Jared  G.  Smith,  Manager. 


SUMATRA  WRAPPER. 

HON.  JOEL  COOK,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  OF  OTTO  EISENIOHE  & 
BEOS.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  EELATIVE  TO  WEAPPEE  TOBACCO. 

Philadelphia,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Joel  Cook,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washinffton,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  hereby  state  that  we  are  cigar  manufactur- 
ers, with  an  annual  production  of  about  120,000,000  cigars,  and  we 
employ  about  8,000  men  and  women  as  cigar  makers,  strippers,  and 
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packers,  and  we  are  advised  that  certain  changes  in  the  tariff  on 
imported  wrapper  tobacco  are  about  to  be  considered  by  the  Ways 
ana  Means  Committee  of  Congress. 

The  absolute  use  of  Sumatra  wrappers  is  necessary  in  our  business, 
and  as  the  present  duty  of  $1.85  per  pound  represents  an  increase  of 
85  cents  per  pound  over  the  previous  rate  of  $1.50,  and  as  this 
advance  had  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  manufacturers,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  profits  below  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  we  would  appre- 
ciate your  cooperation  in-  the  endeavor  of  most  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  tne  country  to  have  the  duty  on  imported  wrappers 
reduced  20  per  cent. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  such  consideration  as  you  may  see 
fit  to  give  the  above,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly.  Otto  Eisenlohr  &  Bros. 


TOBACCO  TAX. 

HON.  EDWIN  DENBY,  M.  C,  STTBMITS  LETTEB  OF  W.  7.  CITMHINOS, 
BAY  CITY,  MICH.,  BELATIVE  TO  TOBACCO  SCHEDULE. 

Bat  City,  Mich.,  December  10^  1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Probably  the  most  unfair  tax  in  the  revenue  bill  is  that 
on  tobacco.  It  is  placed  on  an  arbitrary  basis  of,  I  think,  6  cents  i>er 
pound.  The  man  who  buys  15-cent  tooacco  pays  40  per  cent,  while 
the  man  who  can  afford  $1  goods  pays  only  6  per  cent.  This  is 
hardly  fair;  the  one  should  pay  less  and  the  higher-priced  article 
more.  In  the  revision  the  figures  could  be  made  so  as  to  return  a 
larger  amount  to  the  Government.  Personally,  I  am  not  interested, 
as  I  never  use  tobacco. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  CuMMINGfl. 


SCHEDULE  G -AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND 

PROVISIONS. 


BREWERS'  RICE. 

HVOO  BEISINQEE,  NEW  YORK   CITY,  HTPORTER,   OBJECTS  TO 
STTOOESTED  INCREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  BREWERS'  RICE. 

New  York  City,  December  15^  1908. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

HoxiBe  of  liepreaentatives. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  an  importer  of  various  articles.  My  office  is  at 
11  Broadway,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Among  other  articles  which  I  import  is  broken  rice,  which  I  sell 
to  brewers^  This  is  a  by-product,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
practically  exclusively  used  by  brewers,  is  commonly  known  as  "  brew- 
ers' rice."  It  is  not,  however,  so  described  in  the  tariff,  but  is  desig- 
nated in  the  tariff  as  "  broken  rice  which  wlil  pass  through  a  sieve 
known  commercially  as  '  No.  12  wire  sieve.' " 

In  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890,  the  Wilson  tariff  of  1894,  and  the 
Dingley  tariff  of  1897  this  article  has  always  been  provided  for  by  the 
same  designation  and  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  viz,  one-fourth  cent 
per  pound.  On  January  5,  1897,  a  committee  representing  the  rice 
industry  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  Congress  and  stated  (tariff  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  second  session  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  1896- 
97,  vol.  1,  p.  852) : 

What  we  ask  for  Is  that  tbe  duty  shall  be  as  follows,  namely,  ♦  ♦  ♦  broken 
rice  which  will  pass  thron^h  a  sieve  known  commercially  as  a  "  No.  12  wii*e 
sieve,"  one-fourth  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

The  position  of  the  rice  industry  appears  to  be  the  same  to-day  that 
it  was  m  1897,  for  we  find  in  the  statement  of  S.  Locke  Breaux,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rice  Association  of  America,  to  your  honorable  committee 
on  Thursday,  November  19,  1908  (see  tariff"  hearings,  No.  8,  p.  754), 
the  following: 

The  foregoing  premises  considered,  the  rice  interests  of  these  United  States 
of  America  pray  and  ask  that  the  present  tariff  conditions,  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  rice,  be  not  disturbed. 

It  would  seem  that  when  a  duty  has  been  unchanged  for  eighteen 
years,  and  the  parties  interested  in  the  products  in  this  country  have 
twice  asked  that  the  duty  be  undisturbed,  and  no  one  has  appeared  be- 
fore your  honorable  committee  requesting  a  lowering  oi  the  duty, 
there  was  a  very  strong  presumption  that  the  public  mterests  would 
be  best  served  by  making  no  change  in  the  tariff. 

But  a  gentleman  who  appeared  before  your  committee  at  the  hear- 
ing on  November  19,  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  McFaddin,  of  Beaumont,  T^x., 
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suggested  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  brewers'  rice  and  asked  to  have  it , 
doubled.    The  reason  he  gave  was  that  he  did  not  believe  the  brewer 
was  the  proper  man  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  protection,  but  that  he 
believed  that  it  should  go  to  the  farmers.    He  irankly  stated  his  posi- 
tion in  the  following  language  (p.  758) : 

This  is  the  first  time  that  we  hare  asked  for  anything ;  and  my  friends,  while 
they  thinly  It  is  a  good  thing,  did  not  hnve  the  nerve  to  get  up  and  a  sic  for  it.  I 
have  found  out  in  my  life  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  we  miss  by  not 
aslking  for  them. 

He  admitted  (p.  759)  that  brewers'  rice,  was  from  8  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  crop.  He  admitted  (p.  761)  that  he  did  not  know  how  much 
brewers'  rice  was  imported. 

In  behalf  of  the  importing  interests,  and  more  especially  in  behalf 
of  the  brewers  of  the  United  States,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  sug- 
gestions in  replv  to  Mr.  McFaddin's  request,  in  which  the  rice  trade 
"did  not  have  the  nerve "  to  join : 

Brewers'  rice  is  sold  in  bags  of  240  pounds  each.  The  consumption 
of  rice  by  the  brewers  in  the  United  States  is  about  600,000  bags,  of 
which  20  per  cent  is  supplied  by  the  rice  growers  of  the  United  States. 

The  increase  of  duty  demanded  by  Mr.  McFaddin  would  be  pro- 
hibitory, as  the  brewers  could  not  aitord  to  pay  the  increased  price. 
They  would  use  other  cereals  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  as  is  done 
in  other  countries,  and  the  Government  would  lose  a  revenue  of  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  about  480,000  bags,  equal  to  $288,000. 

As  the  brewers  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  price  for  imported  rice 
at  the  proposed  increased  duty,  neither  would  they  pay  the  increased 
price  for  domestic  rice,  and  if  they  turned  to  other  cereals  for  beer 
manufacture  thejr  would  probably  not  buy  the  domestic  rice  at  all, 
whereby  the  rice  industry  nere  would  lose  this  market  for  this  prod- 
uct and  the  Government  would  lose  its  revenue.  The  railroads  also 
would  lose  the  revenue  from  the  freight  charges  on  the  rice. 

Mr.  McFaddin  is  not  correct  in  his  statements  as  to  comparative 
freight  rates  on  the  imported  and  domestic  article.  The  through 
freight  from  the  producmg  points  in  Europe  to  St.  Lous  is  25  cents. 
The  freight  from  Texas  producing  points  to  St.  Louis  is  20  cents. 
The  freight  rates  from  producing  points  in  Europe  to  St.  Paul  is 
34  cents.  The  freight  rates^from  Texas  to  St.  Paul  is  24  cents.  The 
domestic  rates  are  therefore  lower  than  European  producing  points, 
and  not  higher,  as  represented  by  Mr.  McFaddin. 

The  present  specific  rates  on  cleaned  rice  amount  to  from  75  to  100 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  would  seem  to  be  adequate  protection  to 
the  farmer,  and  he  should  be  thankful  that  nobody  is  opposing  his 
having  it  without  asking  the  Government  for  more. 

Hugo  Beisingee. 


CHICORY  AND  SPLIT  PEAS. 

H.  M'MOERAN,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  BRIEF  ASKING  INCREASE  OF  DUTY 
ON  CHICORY  AND  SPLIT  PEAS. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  74?  ,1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  ^Vays  and  Means. 
Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  inclose  to  you  two  briefs  on  the  question  of 
duties  on  chicory  and  split  peas.    Will  you  kindly  file  the  same  with 
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other  matters  submitted  relative  to  changes  in  duty,  and  if  you  desire 
any  further  information  on  the  subject  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  it. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  McMoRRAN. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  H^  1908. 

COMMriTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  changes  in  duty  wanted  are: 

First.  Increase  the  duty  on  dried  root  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

Second.  Leave  the  duty  on  manufactured  chicory  in  bulk,  barrels, 
or  sacks  as  it  is,  at -2^  cents  per  pound. 

Third.  Increase  the  duty  on  manufactured  chicory  in  packages  or 
rolls  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

Increasing  the  duty  on  dried  root  from  the  present  rate  of  1  cent 
to  2  cents  per  pound  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  American 
production  of  root,  so  that  all  or  the  chicory  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  produced  here  instead  of  importing  from  1,000  to  1,500 
tons  per  year.  Attached  statistics  show  that,  with  the  present  duty 
and  the  present  price  of  imported  root,  the  price  to  the  farmer  for 
green  root  can  not  be  increased  to  induce  the  farmer  to  increase  acre- 
age and  production,  because  the  cost  of  domestic  dried  root  is  now 
fully  equal  to  the  cost  of  imported  dried  root,  without  any  profit  to 
the  domestic  drier. 

We  do  not  regard  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  manufactured  chicory 
in  bulk,  barrels,  or  sacks  as  necessary.  When  the  present  duties  were 
put  into  effect,  making  a  difference  of  IJ  cents  between  the  duty  on 
dried  root  and  the  duty  on  manufactured  chicory,  that  difference 
was  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  industry  in  this  country.  Im- 
ported dried  root  at  that  time  commanded  a  price  of  25  to  40"  francs 
per  kilo,  which  was  double  the  present  value.  The  cost  of  chicory 
manufactured  in  this  country  from  imported  dried  root  was  therefore 
much  in  excess  of  the  present  cost,  and  therefore  the  difference  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  originally  established  was  relatively  no  more 
than  the  difference  that  would  be  maintained  b}'^  making  the  tariff  on 
dried  root  2  cents  and  leaving  the  tariff  on  manufactured  chicory  2^ 
cents.  Despite  the  heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  imported  dried  root, 
tlierc  has  been  little,  if  any,  change  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  buying  the  imported  manu- 
factured product  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  brands,  and  the  price  of 
tliese  brands  has  been  maintained. 

The  increase  in  duty  on  manufactured  chicory  in  rolls  or  packages 
to  4  cents  per  pound  is  not  intended  to  and  will  not  increase  the  price 
of  the  domestic  package  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  would  make  a 
much  larger  market  for  the  domestic  article,  as  the  increase  in  price 
of  the  foreign  article,  due  to  the  increase  in  duty,  would  be  suflicient 
to  turn  the  domestic  consumer  from  the  high-priced  imported  article 
to  the  lower-priced  domestic  article.  As  shown  by  the  statistics  at- 
tached, there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  foreign 
packages  as  against  the  domestic  package  of  only  one-half  cent  per 
pound,  due  to  the  cheaper  foreign  labor  and  foreign  materials.  An 
increase,  therefore,  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  over  the  duty  on  manu- 
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factured  chicory  in  bulk  would  be  suflScient  to  protect  the  domestic 
manufacturer  against  the  cheaper  foreign  cost,  but  we  justify  the 
additional  increase  of  1  cent  by  the  fact  that  it  would  materially  aid 
the  domestic  manufacturer  in  disposing  of  his  by-product  and  would 
actually  compel  the  consumer  to  buy  the  cheaper  domestic  article, 
which  is  conceded  to  bA  equallv  ak  good. 

There  are  three  forms  of  chicory  known  to  the  trade: 

Chicory  root,  green,  similar  to  sugar  beets.  This  is  the  product  of 
the  farm. 

Dried  chicory  root,  consisting  of  the  green  root,  cut  up  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  dried  hard.  This  is  the  product  of  the 
drying  kilns. 

Manufactured  chicory.  This  product  is  in  two  forms:  First,  the 
granuhited,  roasted  chicory  sold  to  the  trade  in  bulk,  put  up  in  bar- 
rels and  jute  bags;  second,  the  powdered  chicory  sold  to  the  trade  in 
small  packages  in  wood  cases.  These  small  packages  consist  of 
"  rolls  "  or  "  sticks,"  i.  e.,  small  cylindrical  paper  packages  filled  with 
powdered  chicory,  which  cakes  on  standing.  This  is  the  product  of 
the  chicory  roasting  and  granulating  factory. 

To  produce  manufactured  chicory,  the  dried  chicory  root  is  placed 
in  roasting  drums  and  roasted  until  dark  brown  all  the  way  through. 
This  brown  roasted  chicory  is  then  put  through  rolls  and  granulated 
and  the  various  sizes  or  granulations  separated  by  screens.  The 
coarser  granulations  are  packed  in  bags  or  barrels  and  are  ready  for 
market.  The  fine,  powdered  chicory,  produced  in  the  process  of 
granulation,  is  a  by-product  and  requires  further  handling  to  make  it 
marketable.  There  is  little,  if  any,  market  for  the  powdered  chicory 
in  bulk. 

The  powdered  chicory  goes  to  the  packing  rooms,  where  it  is  put 
up  by  girls  and  boys  into  paper  tubes.  These  tubes  are  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  while,  until  the  powder  cakes  into  a  mass  or  round 
"  stick."  Then  they  are  packed  into  wooden  cases  and  are  ready  for 
market.  Several  styles  and  sizes  of  packages  or  "  sticks  "  are  put 
up,  the  principal  sizes  being  5  packages  or  "  sticks  "  to  the  set  (a 
set  weighing  about  1  pound)  ;  2-J  sticks  to  the  set  and  1-pound  sticks. 

The  granulated  chicory  is  sold  to  coffee  dealers,  who  use  it  to  blend 
with  certain  grades  of  coffee.  There  is  practically  no  granulated 
chicory,  as  such,  sold  to  the  consumers  in  this  country.  The  coffee 
dealers  blend  a  small  percentage  (seldom  over  10  per  cent)  of  granu- 
lated chicory  with  certain  grades  of  roasted  and  ground  coffee  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  color  and  flavor  of  these  grades  of  coffee. 
Chicory  can  not  be  considered  as  merely  an  adulterant,  for  the  best 
grades  of  chicory  cost  more  than  the  cheap,  broken  coffee  and  coffee 
screenings.  Its  use  has  persisted  for  many  years,  because  it  produces 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  cup  when  used  with  certain  grades  of 
coffee. 

The  package,  "  stick,"  or  "  roll "  chicory,  made  from  the  powder 
is  sold  almost  entirely  to  the  foreigners  in  this  country,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  its  use  in  their  native  countries  and  continue  the 
use  here.  These  foreign-born  residents  are  prejudiced  through  habit 
and  ignorance  in  favor  of  the  brands  which  they  have  used  at  home, 
and  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  tlie  imported  brands  than  they  will 
for  the  domestic  brands,  although  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  quality.    This  prejudice  in  favor  of  foreign  results  in 
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a  very  limited  market  for  the  domestic  packages,  especially  since  the 
passage  of  the  pure- food  law,  which  prohibits  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer using  the  foreign  brand,  as  was  formerly  the  custom.  This 
use  of  foreign  brands  was  not  an  imitation  or  infringement,  the  do- 
mestic manufacturer  merely  purchasing  from  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer the  right  to  use  the  foreign  brana  in  this  country  and  putting 
up  the  gooSs  here  instead  of  abroad.  This  limited  market  for  do- 
mestic brands  makes  it  difficult  to  sell  the  powder  by-product  of  the 
domestic  factory ;  in  fact,  these  packages  of  powder  are  sold  at  less 
than  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  the  loss  on  the  powder  having  to  be 
made  up  by  additional  price  asked  for  the  granulated. 

An  increase  in  duty  on  manufactured  granulated  chicory  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  price  to  the  consimier.  The  consumer  does  not 
buy  granulated  chicory  as  such,  but  only  when  mixed  with  ground 
coflFee.  The  people  at  large  do  not  know  what  chicory  is,  and  when 
they  have  any  ideas  at  all  on  the  subject  invariably  confuse  it  with 
very  poor  coffee,  or  with  the  so-called  "  coffee  essence "  or  "  coffee 
substitute,"  products  that  contain  absolutely  no  chicory.  The  chicorv 
consumer,  therefore,  buying  chicory  only  when  mixed  in  very  small 
percentage  with  coffee,  would  not  be  affected  even  should  the  increased 
duty  raise  the  price  of  granulated  chicory  in  this  country,  because 
the  percentag-e  of  chicory  used  in  the  blend  is  so  small  that  even 
should  the  price  of  chicory  be  doubled,  the  consequent  increased  cost 
of  the  blend  would  be  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  it  is  not 
customary  for  retail  dealers  to  sell  coffee  at  prices  including  fractions 
of  a  cent.  The  chicory  business  in  this  country,  up  to  the  present 
tinne,  has  been  too  small  and  the  profits  too  meager  to  permit  of  an 
extensive  educatioilal  campaign  of  advertising,  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  educate  the  people  at  large  to  an  appreciation  of  chicory  and 
the  use  of  it  on  their  own  account. 

An  increase  in  duty  on  manufactured  chicory  in  packages,  "  rolls," 
or  "  sticks  "  would  probably  increase  the  price  to  the  consumers  of 
the  imported  article,  but  would  not  increase  the  price  of  the  domestic 
brands,  as  the  domestic  manufacturer  would  be  satisfied  to  dispose  of 
all  of  this  by-product  powder  at  present  prices  without  any  increase 
in  price. 

The  American  production  of  chicory  averages  about  15,000  tons 
of  green  root  per  year,  equal  to  about  4,000  tons  of  dried  root.  This 
American  production  has  grown  up  since  the  imposition  of  the  pres- 
ent duty  on  dried  root  in  1897,  the  duty  of  1897  enabling  the  American 
farmer  to  produce  chicory  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product. 
The  price  paid  to  farmers  in  1898  was  $6  per  ton.  This  has  been 
increased  to  $7  per  ton. 

The  American  production  is  no  longer  increasing,  is  rather  decreas- 
ing in  volume.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  while  the  price  of  farm 
products  in  general  has  increased  materially  since  1900,  the  price  paid 
to  farmers  for  chicory  root  has  not  increased  during  that  time,  be- 
cause the  price  at  which  imported  dried  root  may  be  delivered  in  this 
country  will  not  permit  of  an  advance  in  price  to  the  farmer  for 
green  root. 

Chicory  is  imported  into  the  United  States  in  three  different  styles — 
dried  chicory  root  in  sacks,  granulated  roasted  chicory  in  sacks  and 
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barrels,  powdered  chicory  in  paper  rolls  or  packages  put  up  in  wood 
cases  of  the  same  style  as  the  domestic  package. 

Tons. 

Manufactured  chicory  imported  in  1907 311 

Dried  chicory  root  imported  in  1907 1,250 

The  manufactured  product  consists  largely  of  the  powdered  chicory 
in  rolls.  Very  little  granulated' chicory  is  imported  at  the  present 
time.  The  imported  dried  root  was  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  into  granulated  and  powdered  chicory. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  import  green  root  from  Europe  on  account 
of  the  excessive  bulk  and  the  almost  certainty  of  spoiling  in  transit. 

Present  duties :                                                                                               Cents  per  pound. 
On  dried  root 1 

On  manufactured,  granulated  roasted  chicory  in  sacks  or  barrels 2i 

On  chicory,  powdered,  in  rolls  or  packages 2^ 

On  green  chicory  root 1 

The  price  is  figured  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  as  New  York  is  the  princi- 
pal chicorv  market.  Belgium  is  the  largest  European  producer. 
There  has  been  practically  no  change  in  the  price  durmg  the  last  five 
years. 

Average  price  f.  o.  b.  vessel  Antwerp,  14.50  francs  per  100  kilos; 
14.50  francs  per  100  kilos  equals  $1.29^  per  100  pounds;  vessel  freight 
to  New  York,  10  cents  per  100  pounds;  customs  duties,  $1  per  100 
pounds;  cost  delivered  New  York,  $2.39^  per  100  pounds;  $2.39^  per 
100  pounds  equal  to  $47.90  per  ton. 

Imported  dried  root  can  be  purchased  in  lots  of  50  to  100  tons,  as 
wanted  by  the  manufacturer,  and  requires  a  comparatively  small 
amoimt  of  money  tied  up  in  stock  and  nothing  invested  in  plant  to 
produce  it. 

Michigan  is  the  only  State  that  has  been  able  to  grow  chicory  suc- 
cessfully. The  price  is  figured  delivered  New  York,  because  New 
York  is  the  principal  market. 

It  requires  3.75  tons  of  green  root  to  make  1  ton  of  dried  root. 

3.7f5  tons  sreen  root,  at  $7 $28.25 

1,200  pounds  coke  for  drying 2.75 

Expense  covering  acrenge  and  looking  after  crop 1.00 

Labor  In  drying 3.50 

Power,  wMter,  and  renewals 1.50 

Management  expenses 1-  00 

Interest,  depreciation,  insurance,  and  taxes  on  plant,  at  13  per  cent 2.70 

Interest  on  capital  to  handle  crop,  throe  months,  at  0  per  cent .50 

Interest,  storage,  and  Insurance  on  product  from  time  of  drying  to  time 

of  use,  10  per  cent 3.00 

Freight  to  New  York 5- 50 

Total 48.30 

All  of  the  factories  in  the  United  States  which  produce  dried  chic- 
ory root  are  located  in  Michigan,  in  the  center  of  the  growing  dis- 
tricts. This  is  because  it  is  not  practicable  to  ship  the  green  root  a 
distance  of  more  than  75  to  100  miles,  on  account  of  the  heavy  freight 
rates,  due  to  excessive  bulk  of  the  preen  root. 

(A  very  small  amount  of  sun-dried  chicory  root  is  produced  in 
California  and  consumed  locally.) 

The  green  root  is  marketed  in  the  fall  by  the  farmers  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November.  The  roots  are  paid  for  on  deliv- 
ery to  the  farmer,  and  it  is  also  customary  for  the  dry  kiln  to  advance 
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money  to  the  farmers  during  the  growing  season  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  pay  for  the  labor  to  handle  the  crop. 

The  drying  operation  at  the  kilns  is  usually  completed  by  January 
1  of  each  year,  and  the  dr^  kiln  then  has  its  complete  stock  for  the 
year  on  hand.  The  stock  is  gradually  delivered  to  the  roasting  fac- 
tories, as  required,  throughout  the  balance  of  the  year. 

The  dry  kiln,  therefore,  has  to  tie  up  a  large  amount  of  money, 
both  in  the  plant,  which  remains  idle  for  nine  months  of  each  year^ 
and  also  in  the  stock,  which  has  to  be  carried  for  several  months  be- 
fore it  can  be  disposed  of.  This  necessitates  a  heavy  interest,  insur- 
ance, tax,  depreciation,  and  shrinkage  charge,  which  is  avoided  very 
largely  when  the  imported  root  is  used. 

The  relative  cost  of  putting  up  packa^s  of  "  rolls  "  or  "  stick  ^ 
chicory  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  as  follows : 

Cost  per  500  poundB. 


Labor $0.15  ,  $1.00 

Paper. —  1.20  >  2.25 

Case _ - - i  1.20  1.70 

Total ^ i  2.56  ;  4.»5 


Cost  in  United  States $4. 05 

Cost  in  Europe 2. 55 

Difference 2.40 

A  difference  of  $2.40  for  500  pounds  equals  48  cents  per  100  pounds, 
or  about  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

The  ffreat  difference  in  European  and  United  States  costs  is  due  to 
the  dinerence  in  labor.    Factory  labor  in  Belgium  is  as  follows : 

Per  day. 

Men  working  eleven  hours  per  day $0. 40 

Girls  working  eleven  hours  per  day .  10 

In  the  United  States  men  doing  similar  work  receive  $1.75  to  $2.25 
per  day  of  nine  hours,  while  experienced  girls  receive  75  cents  to  $1 
per  day. 

KELATIVE  COST  TO  FARMER  OP  PRODUCING  GREEN   CHICORY   ROOT  IN 
BELGIUM  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

Farm  laborers  working  in  the  chicory  fields  in  Belgium  receive  10 
cents  per  day  and  board.  Labor  is  plentiful  at  this  rate.  The  yield 
of  chicory  per  acre  is  materially  mcreased  by  hand  weeding  and 
cultivating,  which  the  Belgian  farmer  can  afford  to  give  it  with 
labor  at  10  cents  per  day.  The  yield  per  acre  and  the  cost  per  ton 
to  the  farmer  is  therefore  much  lower  in  Belgium  than  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  production  of  green  chicory  root  at  the  drying  kilns,  Port 
Huron,  Capac,  Bad  Axe,  Bay  City,  and  Gagetown,  'Mich.,  tlie  price 
paid  to  the  farmer  is  $7  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  at  kiln. 
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Average  yield  per  acre  for  the  past  five  years,  8,000  pounds  per 
;acre. 

Chicory  is  planted  in  rows  18  inches  and  22  inches  apart,  and  culti- 
vation practically  all  done  by  horse,  which  accounts,  to  some  extent, 
for  the  small  production  pey  acre. 

Weeding  is  naturally  aone  by  hand,  and  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  farm  labor  the  grower  can  not  afford  to  engage  such  labor 
.  for  attending  to  his  chicory  crop,  and  the  growing  is  therefore  con- 
fined to  farmers  who  have  a  family  of  middle-age  children  that  can 
Assist  him  in  this  work. 

The  soil  in  Michigan,  although  not  as  well  adapted  to  growing  chic- 
ory as  the  soil  in  east  and  west  Flanders,  in  Belgium,  has  been  found 
the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  would  yield  fair  crops  if  farmers 
could  afford  to  devote  the  labor  necessary  to  the  cultivation. 

Regarding  the  production  of  green  chicory  root  in  Belgium,  one 
l>ox  is  equal  to  50  kilos;  50  kilos  equal  to  112  pounds;  1  franc  equal  to 
^0  cents;  1  gemet  equal  to  1^  acres;  principal  growing  district  east 
and  west  Flanders;  average  farm  labor  50  centimes,  or  10  cents  per 
•day  and  board;  average  fectory  labor  2  francs  per  day,  or  40  cents 
per  day  for  twelve  hours'  service;  average  yield  per  gemet,  250 
boxes,  equal  to  18,900  pounds,  per  acre;  average  price  paid  farmer 
1.20  franc  per  box,  or  $4.15  jjer  net  ton  (2,000  pounds). 

Climate  conditions  in  Belgium  are  ideal  for  growing  chicorv,  the 
heat  in  summer  being  moderate,  allowing  plants  to  develop  larger 
than  in  this  country. 

Chicorv  is  planted  in  rows  8  inches  apart,  cultivated  and  weeded 
entirely  by  hand,  which  accounts  largely  for  the  heavy  production 
per  acre. 

sPLrr  PEAS. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  more  particularly  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  producers  of  field  peas 
and  yellow  split  peas,  which  are  manufactured  therefrom,  in  the 
world.  The  annual  crop  of  field  peas  in  Ontario  is  approximately 
•20,000,000  bushels  per  year.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  crop  of 
peas  is  manufactured  into  split  peas  in  Canada,  and  the  surplus  of 
the  manufactured  product  not  consumed  in  Canada  is  exported. 
The  export  business  in  split  peas  from  Canada  is  a  large  one,  and 
■enables  the  Canadian  mills  to  operate  during  the  greater  portion  of, 
if  not  during  the  entire,  year. 

The  field-pea  crop  in  the  United  States  is  a  comparatively  small 
•one.  No  statistics  are  available,  but  an  estimate  of  500,000  bushels 
per  year  as  the  annual  crop  is  probably  considerably  larger  than  the 
actual  figures  would  show.  Field  peas  are  produced  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  A  few  are  produced 
in  New  York  State  and  a  few  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  duties  at  present  applicable  to  field  peas,  which  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  yellow  split  peas,  and  on  yellow  split  peas  them- 
selves are  as  follows:  Field  peas,  30  cents  per  bushel;  split  peas,  40 
cents  per  bushel. 

This  apparent  differential  in  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer 
is  in  fact  no  protection  at  all  on  account  of  the  shrinkage  or  wastage 
accruing  in  tne  manufacture  of  split  peas.  It  requires  4|  bushels  of 
Oanadian  field  peas  to  make  1  barrel  of  yellow  split  peas.    A  barrel 
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of  yellow  split  peas  is  210  pounds,  or  3^  bushels.  This  loss  in  manu- 
facture consists  in  part  of  the  shrinkage  in  weight  due  to  loss  of 
moisture  in  the  peas  in  drying  them  at  a  high  temperature  before 
splitting,  and  in  part  of  the  feed,  consisting  of  the  hulls,  broken  peas, 
and  fine  powder,  which  are  removed  in  the  process  of  manuf Picture. 
This  feea  is  sold  at  the  mill  door,  and  commands  about  the  same  price 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  In  actual  practice  the  aoove 
duties  figure  out  as  follows : 

4}  bushels  of  field  peas  to  make  1  barrel,  at  30  cents  per  bushel $1.40 

1  barrel,  3^  bushels  of  split  peas,  at  40  cents  per  bushel 1.40 

Taking  into  consideration  the  loss  in  manufacture,  therefore,  there 
is  no  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  as  against  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer.  It  is  frequently  necessary — in  fact,  there  has  been 
hardly  a  year  for  the  past  ten  years  when  it  has  not  been  nece&sary — 
to  draw  upon  the  Canadian  supply  for  peas  on  account  of  crop 
failures  in  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  of  split 
peas  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  American  manufacturer : 

First.  From  the  fact  that  he  can  operate  his  mill  practically 
throughout  the  year,  with  a  consequent  much  larger  output  per  vear 
than  the  same  size  American  mill,  his  charge  per  barrel  lor  nxed 
charges  on  his  plant  is  much  smaller  than  the  American  manufacturer, 
who  can  operate  only  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  American  manu- 
facturer must  have  a  good-size  mill  for  his  purpose — in  fact,  he  has  to 
have  a  large  if  not  larger  mills  than  the  Canadian  manufacturer — be- 
cause the  American  supply  of  peas  is  available  only  in  the  fall,  and 
the  demand  for  split  peas  is  almost  entirely  during  the  cold 
weather.  The  American  manufacturer,  therefore,  must  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  raw  material  when  offered  and  be  able  to  supply  the 
trade  when  the  demand  exists. 

Second.  Labor  in  Canada  is  in  general  lower  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  lower  in  this  industry  also,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  miller  can  offer  his  employees  practically  steady  em- 
ployment throughout  the  year,  while  the  American  manufacturer 
must  pick  up  his  men  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  at  the 
longest.  A  head  miller  in  Canada  is  employed  for  $1.75  per  day, 
while  in  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  to  pay  $2.50  per  day  for 
the  same  work.  Mill  helpers  in  Canada  receive  $1.50  per  day,  while 
m  the  United  States  they  receive  an  average  of  $2. 

Third.  The  price  of  barrels  in  Canada  is^  lower  than  in  the  United 
States,  large  quantities  of  cooperage  stock  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  barrel-making  purposes,  paying  the  United  States 
duties.  There  is  a  dfference  in  cost  between  the  Canadian  barrel  and 
the  American  barrel  of  about  15  cents  per  barrel. 

The  difference  between  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  and  the  manu- 
factured product  in  a  similar  industry — rolled  oats — affords  ample 
protection  to  the  American  manufacturer.  It  requires  an  average  of 
H  bushels  of  oats  to  manufacture  a  barrel  of  rolled  oats,  which  is 
180  pounds.  The  duty  on  oats  is  15  cents,  which  figures  on  9  J  bushels 
required  for  a  barrel,  $1.48.  The  duty  on  rolled  oats  is  1  cent  per 
pound,  or  $1.80  per  barrel,  leaving  the  difference  of  37  cents  per  bar- 
felprotective  duty  on  rolled  oats  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

We  believe  that  the  present  duty  on  split  peas  of  40  cents  per  bushel 
should  be  made  applicable  to  the  amount  of  raw  material  required 
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to  make  a  barrel  of  split  peas — ^that  is,  40  cents  per  bushel  on  4| 
bushels,  or  $1.87  per  barrel,  which  is  equivalent  to  aoout  54  cents  per 
bushel  on  split  peas. 

We  would,  therefore,  submit  that  if  the  duty  on  round  peas  is  left 
at  30  cents  per  bushel,  the  duty  on  split  peas  should  be  increased 
to  55  cents  per  bushel. 

H.  McMoRBAN,  M.  C. 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 

FRANCIS  E.   HAMILTON,   NEW   YORK   CITY,   SUBMITS   STTPPIE- 
MENTAL  STATEMENT  IN  BEHALF  OF  LEMON  IMPORTERS. 

New  York  City,  December  H^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  As  promised,  I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  some  points 
regarding  lemons  and  their  cost,  on  behalf  or  the  lemon  importers 
and  dealers,  and  on  their  account  wish  to  present  to  you,  gentlemen, 
some  facts  regarding  the  importation  of  this  much-needed  fruit. 

Lemons  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
and,  in  fact,  to  the  world  at  large;  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
Government  to  see  that  such  necessity  is  protected  from  selfish  and 
grasping  people. 

The  California  growers,  who  have  become  immensely  rich  through 
the  raising  of  oranges  and  lemons,  are  now  attemptmg  to  further 
enrich  themselves,  regardless  of  the  sufferings  of  millions  of  poor 
people,  whose  only  relief  in  the  hottest  of  summer  days  is  a  glass  of 
lemonade,  while  they  who  are  wealthy  can  sojourn  at  the  seashores, 
without  regard  to  the  suffering  ones.  "The  California  people  are  not 
seeking  protection  because  they  can  not  compete  with  forei^ers; 
they  are  seeking  more  protection  so  as  to  entirely  bar  foreigners 
from  shipping  to  our  shores,  and  thus  acquiring  an  absolute  monop- 
oly, in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  command  whatever  price  they 
may  please.  The  California  lemon  is  a  lemon  much  finer  and  prettier 
than  the  Italian  lemon,  and  always  commands  from  75  cents  to  $1.25 
per  box  more  than  the  imported  article.  It  is  bought  entirely  by  the 
better  class,  more  especially  since  the  actual  production  of  this  coun- 
try is  only  one-third  the  required  demand. 

If  you  gentlemen  should  cause  additional  duty  to  be  imposed, 
where  are  we  going  to  get  the  other  two-thirds  to  supply  our  people 
with? — because  foreign  importers  in  the  lemon  business  are  nearly 
bankrupt  now,  and  unless  some  relief  shall  be  granted  to  them  they 
will  sooner  or  later  meet  their  downfall,  and  the  consequence  will  be 
that  large  plantations  in  Sicily  will  be  cut  down  to  be  replaced  with 
something  else.  That  would  surely  mean  that  the  price  of  lemons 
would  easily  reach  three  times  that  of  the  present  day,  in  which  the 
California  people  are  making  over  100  per  cent  profit.  This  I  will 
demonstrate  to  you  from  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Call,  of  California, 
to  you  gentlemen  and  from  actual  facts  and  sworn  statements  of  the 
foreign  importers. 

Foreign  lemons,  as  you  gentlemen  can  see  by  Exhibit  A,  cost  to 
land  in  New  York  City  an  average  of  $2.80  per  box.     California 
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lemons,  as  claimed  by  the  California  people,  cost  them  landed  at  their 
farthest  eastern  point  $2.20  per  box ;  importers  must  therefore  sell 
tlieir  goods  at  more  than  $2.80  per  box,  their  actual  cost,  in  order  to 
make  a  profit;  and,  as  already  stated,  California  lemons  will  always 
sell  for  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  box  more,  but,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, let  us  say  75  cents  per  box  more  (which,  however,  is  far  he- 
low  the  average) ;  it  will  clearly  show  you  gentlemen  that  California 
will  sell  for  at  least  the  cost  of  Italian  lemons,  $2.80,  plus  75  cents, 
making  $3.55  per  box.  From  the  Californians'  own  statement,  $2.20  is 
the  cost,  including  freight;  the  freight  is  86  cents;  that  leaves  the 
actual  cost  of  the  lemons  f.  o.  b.  California  at  $1.»35  per  box;  now, 
from  the  price  realized,  namely,  $3.55  per  box,  deduct  the  freight  of 
85  cents;  that  will  leave  the  sum  of  $2.70  per  box,  double  the  cost 
f.  0.  b.  California.  In  other  words,  the  fabulous  profit  of  100  per 
cent  is  realized  by  them  at  their  most  remote  point  of  sale  and  where 
competition  is  the  keenest,  namely.  New  York. 

Xow,  what  about  other  vast  markets  near  to  their  home  where 
freight  is  lighter  and  competition  beyond  question  ?  The  cost  price, 
$2.80,  for  foreign  lemons  is  for  lemons  landed  at  the  pier.  New  York 
Citv.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  any  attempt  is  made  to  remove  a  box 
of  lemons  from  New  York  to  even  a  near-by  place,  it  will  necessarily 
add  to  its  cost,  between  cartage  and  freight,  from  30  to  75  cents  per  box, 
making  lemons  of  foreign  countries,  which  although  not  so  prefer- 
able as  the  California  lemon  by  75  cents  at  least,  cost  from  $3.10  to 
$3.55  without  any  profit  whatever,  so  that  the  California  growers, 
who  are  in  a  position  to  deliver  from  their  farms  right  to  destination, 
can  deliver  to  near  markets  lemons  which  cost  them  less  than  it  would 
cost  to  deliver  to  New  York  City  and  still  get  a  price  from  30  to  75 
cents  higher  than  they  can  get  in  New  York  City,  making  their  profit 
nearly  200  per  cent,  or  greater  than  the  profits  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

So,  gentlemen,  if  these  people  who  are  crying  poverty  while  their 
clothes  are  lined  with  gold,  and  claim  they  only  make  4  and  a  frac- 
tion per  cent  profit  under  existing  circumstances,  what  would  they 
do  if  they  had  the  people  at  their  mercy,  when  only  one-third  the 
required  amount  of  lemons  is  produced  in  this  country?  The  rest  I 
will  leave  to  you  gentlemen  to  work  out  for  yourselves,  but  one  thing 
is  positive,  and  that  is,  if  the  Italian  lemons  are  driven  from  the 
markets  of  this  country,  you  gentlemen  will  cause  California  lemons, 
which  are  selling  now  for  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  box,  to  sell  at  over  $10 
per  box,  and  put  this  much-required  necessity  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  poor  class.  I  believe  in  protection,  providing  it  is  carried  on  in 
its  true  terms — protection  to  protect  home  industry  from  foreign 
invasion  to  the  extent  of  allowing  our  people  to  produce  the  same 
article  at  a  fair  and  honest  profit — ^but  when  people  come  to  you  and 
by  misstatements  (such  I  may  call  them,  otherwise  the  statistics  of 
Prof.  G.  Harold  Powell,  are  not  correct  or  the  sworn  statements  are 
'^nk  perjury),  it  is  time  that  this  country  shall  awake  and  correct 
the  great  wrong  which  has  been  imposed  on  the  public  by  the  placing 
of  such  a  prohibitive  duty  as  the  California  people,  under  color  of 
protection,  caused  to  be  placed  on  lemons  by  the  Dingley  Act,  of  1 
cent  per  pound,  or  almost  83  cents  per  box,  and  lemons  if  not  placed 
on  the  free  list,  be  dutiable  at  25  cents  per  box  at  the  most,  the  same 
^  before  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed.     Even  then,  by  a  careful  com- 
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putation,  you  gentlemen  will  see  that  competition  with  the  Califor- 
nia growers  by  foreigners  is  impossible,  as  the  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity IS  sufficient  to  protect  the  California  growers  and  with  a  reason- 
able duty  thev  would  still  make  from  50  to  60  per  cent  in  New  York 
City  and  fully  100  per  cent  at  places  near  to  their  homes  on  their 
product. 

Besides  the  above  facts  there  are  many  very  serious  questions  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  California  lemon  growers  have  made  rather 
slow  progress  with  lemons  for  many  reasons :  First,  because  originally 
a  California  lemon  had  little  or  no  resisting  qualities,  and  would 
easily  decay ;  that  fact  caused  them  to  be  cautious,  and  through  many 
experiences  they  have  succeeded  now  in  keeping  them  much  better, 
but  still  a  California  lemon  will  not  keep  one-fifth  the  time  that  an 
Italian  lemon  will.  Second,  a  lemon  tree  takes  a  great  deal  longer 
than  an  orange  tree  to  get  to  a  good  bearing  point,  usually  over  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  many  things,  such  as  frost,  etc.,  may  occur  to  re- 
tard its  growth.  Third,  lemons  are  more  delicate  than  oranges,  and 
in  many  places  in  California  they  will  not  be  able  to  raise  them  at  all 
on  account  of  frost,  and  in  many  of  the  places  in  which  they  grow 
them  now  they  are  forced  to  plant  them  between  high  trees  and  often 
have  to  use  oil  stoves  to  keep  the  frost  away;  and,  again,  there  are 
certain  times  of  the  year  when  California  has  little  or  no  lemons  at 
all.  Where  would  we  get  our  supply  from  at  such  times?  And, 
fourth,  should  at  any  time  a  severe  frost  take  place,  which  has  hereto- 
fore occurred  and  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  prevent,  what  would 
this  country  do  for  lemons  if  Sicily  should  be  compelled  to  replace 
her  lemon  trees  for  something  that  will  be  more  profitable  to  her? 
This  is  something  that  requires  serious  reflection,  as  the  lo^  of  such  an 
absolute  necessity  would  cause  untold  suffering  and  privation. 

The  California  people  claim  that  lemons  can  be  landed  in  New 
York  City  (duty  paid)  for  $1.62  per  box.  This  will  be  found  to  be 
absolutely  unfounded,  from  the  sworn  statements  hereto  annexed ;  and 
if  they  have  made  misstatements  as  to  one  thing,  gentlemen,  you  can 
readilv  see  that  they  will  stretch  their  conscience  as  to  others.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  land  in  Italy  is  very  heavily  taxed;  that 
labor,  owing  to  the  number  of  emigrants  that  leave  Italy,  has  become 
high,  and  is  to-day  double  what  it  used  to  be ;  also  that  many  of  the 
returning  emigrants  have  put  new  ideas  into  the  farmers'  heads,  so 
much  so  that  unions  exist  there  now  as  well  as  in  this  country ;  that 
the  laborers  or  mechanics  will  not  work  but  eight  or  nine  hours  per 
day,  and  not,  as  before,  from  sunrise  to  sundown.  Further,  the  cli- 
matic conditions  are  such  that  the  work  of  one  day  by  a  man  in  this 
country  equals  that  of  two  men  in  Sicily;  the  fruit  there  has  to  be 
carried  for  great  distances,  and  many  other  conditions  exist  which 
contribute  to  make  the  price  high.  TJfie  freight  here,  as  you  will  see 
from  facts  and  not  talk,  is  over  30  cents,  and  then  the  boxes  must  be 
carted  from  the  piers.  The  boxes  or  "  shooks,"  as  they  call  them,  are 
also  expensive,  because  a  large  quantity  comes  from  this  country — ^the 
State  of  Maine.  The  wood  is  a  kind  of  spruce  of  which  no  other  use 
can  be  made,  and  is  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  that  State,  which 
otherwise  would  be  wiped  out. 

Why  do  not  Calif ornians  make  the  same  contentions  as  to  oranges? 
Simply  because  they  can  not  hide  the  fact  that  they  control  the 
world  and  have  reached  their  highest  state  of  development,  and 
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they  know  they  can  not  better  themselves,  but  with  lemons  they 
think  differently.  With  ability  to  supply  only  one-third  of  the 
required  amount,  they  are  out  for  big  game,  because  the  price,  under 
their  al^olute  control,  could  easily  be  doubled  or  quadrupled  and  the 
whole  country  would  be  at  their  mercy.  Oranges  should  be  free 
and  lemons  also,  but  at  the  utmost  with  a  duty  of  not  more  than  2& 
cents  per  box.  You  can  draw  the  same  conclusions  on  the  question 
of  importation  of  lemons  as  on  oranges.  California  oranges  are 
now  selling  from  $4  to  $5  per  box  and  sold  all  summer  for  fronn 
$5  to  $7  per  box,  while  other  oranges,  such  as  Porto  Rico  oranges^ 
to-day  are  selling  from  90  cents  to  $1.30  per  box;  Mexicans,  with 
80  cents  duty,  from  $1.40  to  $2.20  per  box.  A  Mexican  orange  is  a. 
very  fine  orange  and  sweet,  so  you  see  that  the  California  fruit,  being 
so  much  superior  to  any  other,  needs  no  duty  to  protect  it ;  it  protects 
itself  on  account  of  the  finer  quality  and  is  sought  by  all  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  imported,  and  therefore  commands  a  higher  price.  This 
is  admitted  by  the  California  people,  but  California  oranges  to-day 
are  a  luxury  and  only  can  be  bought  by  the  better  class.  Neverthe- 
less, California  growers  sell  all  they  can  grow,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  poorer  classes  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  oranges  even 
though  the  Califomians  are  out  of  their  reach  without  in  any  wise 
interfering  with  the  California  growers.  California  fruit  is  so 
much  superior  that  the  growers  can  afford  to  ship  it  to  England  and 
France,  and  after  paying  enormous  freight  and  refrigerator  charges* 
can  compete  with  other  foreigners  in  free-trade  ports  and  make  gooa 
profits,  as  the  fruit  sells  for  higher  prices  to  great  advantage. 

I  herewith  submit  statements  showing  actual  sales  of  California 
lemons  in  New  York  at  public  auction  (which  is  the  way  all  lemons 
are  sold),  and  also  the  quantity  sold  and  a  comparison  with  Italian 
lemons  during  the  same  period.  Also  statements  from  persons  who 
know  the  actual  cost  of  California  lemons  and  also  what  California 
lemons  are  sold  at  outside  of  New  York.  Also  aflSdavits  showing  that 
often  when  New  York  markets  are  high  California  people  will  un- 
load large  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  market,  or  flood 
it  with  California  lemons,  although  they  may  have  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice in  taking  them  away  from  markets  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  oreak  the  New  York  market  and  discourage  importers 
from  bringing  lemons  to  this  ?ide,  since  they  can  easily  break  the 
market  without  incurring  any  loss  whatever,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
cause  large  loss  to  the  importers,  as,  for  instance :  Califomians,  who 
keep  a  close  watch  on  importations  of  lemons,  as  soon  as  they  discover 
that  a  large  shipment  is  in  transit,  can  arrange  it  from  their  distrib- 
uting point  that  in  one  or  two  days  before  the  steamer  with  the  con- 
signment from  Italy  arrives,  divert  a  large  quantity  of  California 
lemons  from  other  markets  to  the  New  York  market,  which  buyers 
are  eager  to  get,  and  can  lower  the  market  by  an  overflow  of  superior 
fruit  to  such  a  point  that,  although  they  may  sell  at  $2.75  or  $3  per 
box,  they  would  still  make  from  50  to'  75  cents  per  box  net  profit,. 
while,^on  the  other  hand,  the  importer,  whose  fruit  will  only  fetch 
fully  75  cents  per  box  less  than  California,  can  only  get  from  $2  to 
^.25  per  box,  thus  entailing  a  loss  of  from  50  to  t5  cents  per  box. 
This  naturallv  discourages  importation,  and  California  shippers  have 
the  control  of  the  market,  as  the  <?upply  is  thereby  limited.    You  can 
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therefore  see  the  folly  of  requesting  a  higher  duty,  when,  as  shown, 
the  duty  should  be  entirely  removed. 

California  people,  under  color  of  protection,  are  aiming  for  more 
millions  in  money,  and  not  protection.  If  the  prohibitive  duty  on 
lemons  is  not  moaified,  they  will  sooner  or  later  have  all  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  at  their  mercy,  and  then,  instead  of  making  a 
profit  as  now  of  at  least  100  per  cent,  they  will  make  a  profit  of  four 
or  five  hundred  per  cent,  which  you  can  readily  see  will  mean  to 
them  from  five  to  six  million  dollars'  profit. 

The  Californians  in  their  memorial  attempt  to  give  facts  and  fig- 
ures, but  in  their  attempt  clearly  disclose  the  weakness  of  their  cause, 
which  can  easily  be  seen  by  any  person  of  intellect.  They  firmly 
agree  that  lemons  are  a  necessity;  they  firmly  affree  that  they  can 
produce  better  fruit;  thev  admit  that  a  box  of  lemons  costs  them 
$1.41  per  box  f.  o.  b.,  including  a  claim  for  enormous  expenses;  but 
they  do  not  tell  you  of  their  vast  facilities  in  cultivating  their  land 
with  improved  implements  and  scientific  methods  as  against  old- 
fashioned  and  hard-working  methods  employed  by  foreigners,  or 
what  they  sell  their  fruit  for.  Californians  through  their  scientific 
treatments  are  able  to  use  nearly  all  of  the  lemons  grown  on  the 
trees,  and  by  a  so-called  "  washing  "  process  make  them  beautiful  in 
appearance;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Italians  can  not  use  25  per  cent 
of  their  crop,  because  they  can  not  treat  their  lemons  with  this  proc- 
ess, as  otherwise  they  would  be  all  decayed  before  their  arrival  in  this 
country.  This  necessarily  adds  to  the  cost  of  production  in  Italy,  as 
25  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  sold  for  cutting-up  purposes  for  very  little 
money. 

As  to  the  question  of  refund  duty,  importers  have  attempted  to  get 
back  duty  on  decayed  lemons,  but  so  far  the  importers  have  nothing 
but  promises.  However,  this  is  a  foolish  comparison  for  California 
people  to  make,  because  as  soon  as  a  box  of  lemons  contains  20  per 
cent  of  decayed  lemons  its  market  value  decreases  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  can  not  be  sold  for  one-half  of  what  it  actually  costs,  as  goods 
in  that  condition  will  be  bought  only  by  peddlers  for  immediate  use. 
So,  assuming  that  even  the  duty  may  be  returned,  it  will  still  cause 
a  big  loss  to  the  importer,  as  the  price  realized  for  goods  in  that  con- 
dition is  very  small. 

On  Pago  451  of  the  Tariff  Hearing  a  table  of  the  cost  and  profit 
is  given  by  the  Californians.  I  especially  call  your  attention  to  the 
actual  cost  of  oranges,  according  to  their  own  figures,  of  $1.05  per 
box,  and  still  they  desire  us  to  believe  that  they  only  make  less  than 
5  cents  per  box  and  ask  for  protection.  How  do  they  account  for  the 
fact  that  oranges  from  the  early  summer  to  the  present  time  have 
averaged  nearly  $5  per  box  in  New  York?  Adding  85  cents  freight 
and  5  cents  profit  to  their  own  price  of  $1.05  makes  a  total  of  $1.95. 
Who  gets  the  remaining  $3.05  ? 

Gentlemen,  in  this  equitable  appeal  the  Califomian  people  failed 
to  come  to  you  with  clean  hands.  You  do  not  need  my  comparisons 
to  know  that  they  must  make  fabulous  profits.  You  all  buy  oranges, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  of  you  have  in  the  last  six  months  been  able 
to  buy  oranges  less  than  75  cents  per  dozen  at  the  very  lowest.  If 
the  retailers  could  get  oranges  for  $1.95  per  box,  or  rather  at  an 
average  price  of  about  IJ  cents  each,  surely  they  would  not  get  6 
cents  apiece  for  them,  as  competition  would  prevent  such  prices,  as 
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retailers  seldom  make  or  expect  to  make  more  than  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  profit  on  their  goods. 

The  letter  from  the  American  consul  embodied  in  their  memorial 
clearly  shows  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  be- 
causjB  if  he  is  not  familiar  with  freight  rates,  he  certainly  is  less 
familiar  with  inland  matters.  The  freight  is  nearly  31  cents  and  not 
24,  as  shown  by  the  inclosed  aifidavits.  As  to  Mr.  Triolo,  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  can  also  say  that  he  does  not  know  the  true  facts  as  to  freight 
and  labor.  Freight  has  never  been  Is.  4d.,  but  always  Is.  3d.  and  no 
rebate,  but  on  the  contrary  we  must  pay  wharfage  here  on  fruit  re- 
maining a  certain  number  of  days  on  the  dock.  As  to  labor,  he  is 
also  much  mistaken,  as  labor  to-day  is  from  60  to  100  per  cent  higher 
than  ten  years  ago,  but  as  to  this  Mr.  Triolo  frankly  says  that  he  is 
not  certain  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  at  the  present  time. 

On  page  454  of  the  Tariff  Hearing  book  the  California  people 
again  attempt  to  give  figures,  but  in  doing  so  they  only  state  what 
the  fruit  cost  in  California,  but  not  what  they  sell  it  for.  Again,  on 
the  following  pages  they  attempt  to  show  the  retail  prices  of  oranges 
and  lemons  and  quote  the  Catskill  Daily  Mail  as  quoting  that  lemons^ 
on  the  2d  day  of  April,  were  retailing  for  6  cents  per  dozen.  I  defy 
the  California  people  to  prove  any  such  fact.  Said  lemons  last  April, 
the  cheapest  that  could  be  bought  in  the  New  York  market,  were 
$2.75.  As  the  rate  of  6  cents  per  dozen  means  one-half  cent  each, 
or  at  an  average  of  $1.68  per  box,  surely  there  is  not  in  this  great 
country  any  living  fool  who  would  be  likely  to  buy  lemons  at  $2.75 
per  box,  plus  freight  of  about  50  cents  per  box,  total  $3.25  per  box, 
and  sell  them  at  retail  for  $1.65  per  box.  If  by  chance  the  article 
referred  to  should  mean  California  lemons,  you  can  easily  add  75 
cents  more  per  box,  as  California  lemons  always  bring  that  much 
more  than  the  Sicilian  lemon,  making  the  quotation  beyond  all  doubt 
absolutely  untrue. 

The  whole  question  narrows  down  to  a  fine  point.  Mr.  Call  pre- 
sents a  letter  from  the  American  consul  which  plainly  shows  that 
that  gentleman  is  not  thoroughly  posted  on  the  subject,  and  if  mis- 
taken on  one  subject,  is  led  into  error  on  another. 

Mr.  Triolo,  who  claims  to  know  so  much,  frankly  admits  that  he 
speaks  of  his  experience  of  ten  years  ago.  This  we  compare  with  the 
statements  and  tabulated  figures  carefully  gathered  by  the  Hon.  G. 
Harold  Powell,  Pomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
Yearbook  of  the  department  of  1907,  in  which,  after  very  careful 
study  and  preparation,  he  gives  his  figures  in  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic manner,  and  shows  that  an  acre  planted  in  lemons  will  pro- 
duce an  average  of  between  $850  and  $950,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  actual  cost  of  the  cultivation,  including  everything,  amounts  to 
$378.86,  leaving  the  fabulous  net  amount  to  the  grower,  taking  an 
average  of  $900,  of  $524.14. 

This  plainly  shows  that  my  figures  of  100  per  cent  profit  are  even 
far  below  the  calculation  of  Professor  Powell,  because  an  acre  will 
only  produce  300  boxes  of  lemons,  giving  a  fabulous  profit  of  $1.71^ 
per  lx)x;  cost  is  $1.23,  according  to  Professor  Powell,  and  not  $1.41, 
as  maintained.  Therefore,  then,  either  Professor  Powell  is  not  com- 
petent or  they  have  misstated  the  cause. 

To  show  the  damage  which  has  already  reached  many  innocent 
interested  people  in  this  country,  I  respectfully  call  your  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  Dingley  Act  going  into  effect,  and  the 
duty  raised  to  the  present  outrageous  amount  oi  1  cent  per  pound,  in 
the  State  of  Maine  there  was  upward  of  seven  mills  which  manu- 
factured shooks  for  the  lemon  business,  and  that  since  said  act  went 
into  effect  their  business  has  been  reduced  from  between  4,000,000 
and  5,000,000  boxes  to  about  2,000,000  boxes,  and  from  seven  mills 
only  one  exists  to-day — the  T.  J.  Stewart  Company  (who  are  author- 
ity for  this  statement).  What  right  have  the  California  people, 
under  color  of  protection,  to  drive  honest  people  from  their  sister 
State  out  of  busmess?  Facts  show  that  they  need  no  protection,  and 
I  ask  that  our  honest  appeal  for  a  lower  lemon  and  orange  tariff  be 
granted. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Phimp  S.  Saitta, 
For  Fruit  Dealers  and  Importers  of  New  York, 


Exhibit  A. 

State  of  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  York^  ss: 

We,  the  undersigned,  importers  of  lemons  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  some  of  us  having  been  in  said  business  for  upward  of  twenty 
years,  being  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself  doth  depose  and  say  that 
the  average  cost  price  of  lemons  and  the  quantity  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  sold  hy  us  on  behalf  of  consignors  for  the  years 
1907  and  1908,  together  with  the  expenses  of  importation  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  are  as  follows : 

During  the  year  1907  the  average  cost  per  box  of  lemons  f.  o.  b. 
Palermo  and  Messina,  Italy,  was  8s.  3d.,  equivalent  in  United 
States  currency  to  $2.  During  the  year  1908  the  average  cost  per  box, 
f.  o.  b.  Palermo  and  Messina,  Italy,  was  6s.  8d.,  equivalent  in 
United  States  currency  to  $1.60,  provided  the  lemons  were  of  good 
merchantable  qualitv;  50  per  cent  of  the  quantity  imported  being 
300's,  40  per  cent  of  the  size  known  as  360's  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
size  known  as  500's,  meaning  that  there  were  that  many  lemons  in 
a  box. 

The  average  cost  of  importation  on  these  boxes  of  lemons  dur- 
ing said  two  years  was  as  follows : 

Per  box. 

Average  duty |0. 76 

Duty  on  shooks .05 

Freight .30 

Whnrfage,  average .02 

Marine  fire  Insurance .02 

Labor  on  the  dock .02 

For  banking  commissions .02 

Auction  charges,  average .08 

Total  cost  of  importation,  etc 1.27 

Making  the  average  cost  per  box  during  the  year  1907  $3.26  and 
the  average  cost  per  box  durmg  the  year  1908  $2.86. 
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We  further  swear  that  the  quantity  imported  by  us  during  said 
years  was  as  follows: 

1907 :  Number  of  boxes. 

Bmcato  Brothers  Company 200, 500 

Frank  ZIto 345, 001 

Domlnlct  Brothers W,  000 

P.  Sciortino 120,  OOQ 

759, 061 

1908: 

Bmcato  Brothers  Company 199,000 

Frank  ZIto 283,  573 

Domlnici  Brothers 131, 261 

P.  W.  Saltta 234, 112 

P.  Sciortino 75, 000 

G.  Cavallaro 70, 000 

992, 046 

Brucato  Brothers  Co., 
By  G.  M.  Cato,  President. 
•  Frank  Zito. 

DoMiNici  Brothers. 
P.  W.  Saitta. 
P.  Sciortino. 
G.  Cavallaro  Co. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  December,  1908. 
[SEAi-,]  Philip  S.  Saitta, 

Notary  Public. 


Exhibit  B. 

State  oe  New  York,  dty  of  New  Tork^  county  of  New  York^  ss: 

We,  the  undersigned  importers  of  lemons,  doing  business  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  being  severally  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself  doth  de- 
pose and  say :  That  the  average  price  of  Palermo  and  Messina  lemons 
imported  into  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  year  1907  was  $3.25, 
and  that  during  the  year  1908  the  average  sale  price  was  $2.70  up  to 
the  present  time ;  that  California  lemons  of  the  same  standard  sold 
dunng  the  same  period  in  1907  at  an  average  of  60  cents  to  $1  per 
box  higher  than  the  imported  lemons,  and  during  the  same  period 
in  1908  at  an  average  price  of  fully  50  cents  to  $1  per  box  higher,  the 
reason  therefor  being  that  the  California  fruit  presents  a  finer  ap- 
pearance. 

B.  Sciorfino. 

G.  Cass  Mairlt. 

Frank  Zito. 

Dominic  Erodut. 

H.  M.  Cato. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  December,  1908. 
[SBAL.]  Philip  S.  Saitta, 

Notary  Public. 
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MAINE  MANITFACTTJBEBS  OF  BOX  SHOOES  WISH  BEDTTCTIOH  OF 
DUTIES  IMPOSED  ON  SICILIAN  CITBUS  FBTTITS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  (7. 

Gentlemen  :  In  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  box  shooks  in  the 
State  of  Maine  I  have  the  honor  to  present  their  urgent  petition  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  at  present  levied  upon  Sicilian  oranges  and 
lemons,  but  especially  lemons. 

It  is  doubtless  well  known  to  the  committee  that  all  the  shooks 
which  go  to  make  the  boxes  in  which  these  lemons  are  brought  to  this 
country  are  manufactured  in  the  State  of  Maine.  For  a  number  of 
years  this  has  been  an  industry  employing  a  large  number  of  hands 
and  an  investment  of  upward  of  $3,000,000  of  money. 

The  return  for  the  same  has  been  satisfactory,  until  within  the  past 
five  years,  when  the  trade  began  to  fall  off,  with  the  result  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  five  big  mills  interested  in  the  production  of  shooks  were 
obliged  to  close  down. 

The  present  interests  are  being  conducted  upon  the  closest  possible 
basis.  Any  falling  off  in  the  trade  which  would  result  in  a  lessening 
of  the  demand  for  box  shooks  would  result  in  a  closing  down  of  the 
business,  as  it  could  not  continue  except  for  the  purchases  of  the  lemon 
trade. 

It  is  one  of  the  smaller  interests  which  go  to  make  up  the  great 
mantifacturing  supremacy  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  a  busmess  which 
can  be  carried  on  just  as  long  as  lemons  from  Sicily  are  imported  and 
no  longer,  and  your  petitioners  present  to  you  the  fact  that  any  in- 
crease of  the  duty  upon  lemons,  which  your  informant  advises  it  is 
understood  is  contemplated,  will  result  in  the  absolute  destruction  of 
the  business  of  your  petitioners. 
Yours,  respectiully, 

Frances  E.  Hamilton, 
Representing  Box  Shook  Manufacturers  of  Maine. 


0.  M.  CXTBTIS,  CLINTON,  IOWA,  THINKS  CITBTTS  FBITITS  NEED 
ADDITIONAL  PBOTECTION. 

Clinton,  Iowa,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Payne:  There  has  recently  been  before  your  committee 
gentlemen  representing  the  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California, 
urging  that  the  present  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  oranges  ana 
grape  fruit  be  retained,  and  that  the  duty  on  lemons  be  raised  to  IJ 
cents  per  pound. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  statistics  or  present  any  special  reasons 
why  the  demands  oi  the  California  committee  should  be  complied 
with  further  than  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  printed  brief  by 
the  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California,  now  before  your  commit- 
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tee,  is  a  fair  and  honest  presentation  of  conditions  as  they  now  exist 
relative  to  the  citrus- fruit  industry  in  California. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  duties  demanded 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  successfully  maintain  the  industry  in  this 
country,  as  against  present  foreign  competition.  Please  note  that 
the  present  duty  of  0.72  cent  added  to  the  present  transportation 
charge  to  New  York  is  only  0.97  cent,  while  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  California  to  eastern  markets,  including  charge  for  icing,  is 
0.93  cent,  it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  the  great  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor  enables  the  foreiffn  grower  to  produce  fruit  50  per 
cent  or  more  cheaper  than  is  possible  to  do  in  this  country.  There  are 
special  reasons  why  the  duty  on  lemons  should  be  one-half  cent  higher 
than  on  oranges,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  presented  in  good 
and  proper  form. 

Trusting  that  your  committee  may  give  this  subject  the  careful 
and  serious  consideration  which  I  believe  it  deserves,  I  am,  with 
high  personal  regard, 

Yours,  trmy,  G.  M.  Cxjbtis. 


THE  CUBA  COLONY  COMPANY,  BATTLE  CBEEE,  HIGH.,  ASKS  FOB 
ABOLITION  OF  DUTIES  ON  CUBAN  CITBUS  FBUITS. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  December  5,  1908. 
Chaxrman  and  Associate  Members  of  the 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Honored  Sirs:  In  behalf  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  we  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  pray  for  relief  from  the 
exorbitant  tax  upon  our  products  in  the  form  of  tariff  duties. 

The  United  States  has  but  a  very  small  and  limited  territory  in 
which  citrus  fruits  can  be  grown,  and  we  think  it  an  injustice  and 
a  hardship  to  the  fruit  growers  of  Cuba  to  compel  them  to  pay  an 
unreasonable  and  almost  prohibitive  tax  for  the  privilege  of  market- 
ing our  fruits  in  our  home  country,  of  which  we  are  nearly  all  resi* 
dents  and  taxpayers. 

^Vhen  we  made  our  investments  on  the  island  we  had  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  annexation  would  soon  take  place  and  that  we  would 
have  an  open  market  for  our  products  and  could  compete  with  our 
California  and  Florida  neighbors,  but  unless  we  are  helped  by  the 
relief  of  all  tariff  duties  our  investments  on  the  island  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  total  loss  and  the  80,000,000  of  our  inhabitants  of  this 
country  will  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  competitive  market  of 
a  table  food. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  limited  citrus  fruit-growing  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  furnishes  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
amount  consumed  by  its  people,  and  it  is  an  unjust  tax  upon  them  to 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  excessive  duties. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Cuba  Colony  Compant, 
Per  Jerome  Chafin,  Treasurer. 
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THE  NEW  TOBE  FBUIT  EXCHAHOE  RECOMMENDS  A  SEDUCTION 
IN  DUTY  ON  LEMONS. 

New  York  CitTj  December  i^,  1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  (1)  That  it  is  a  body  incorporated,  organized,  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  oi  New  York. 

(2)  That  it  is  organized  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  protection  of 
the  members  of  the  said  association  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  the  public  as  business  men  and  dealers  in  fruit  and  other  com- 
modities, and  to  improve  the  methods  of  business  so  as  to  insure  hon- 
est and  fair  dealing  in  the  trade  generally. 

(3)  That  it  is  composed  largely  of  American  dealers,  brokers,  and 
buyers  of  lemons  and  other  fruits  on  the  New  York  and  other  markets 
for  the  jobbers  and  consumers  of  the  country  generally. 

(4)  That  under  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  the  outy  on  lemons  was  ap- 
proximately 25  cents  per  box  on  the  fruit  and  5  cents  per  box  on  the 
shooks,  making  the  total  duty  about  30  cents  per  box.  This  duty 
provided  a  good  revenue  for  the  Government  and  insured  the  impor- 
tation of  a  suflScient  supply  of  lemons  to  meet  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  people. 

(5)  That  the  method  of  selling  foreign  lemons  is  at  public  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder,  the  price  being  regulated  by  the  supply  and 
demand. 

(6)  That  the  large  increase  in  the  production  of  lemons  in  the 
State  of  California  has  diminished  the  demand  for  the  foreign-grown 
article  to  such  extent  that  it  is  now  extremely  hazardous  and  fre- 
quently unprofitable  to  import  lemons  in  competition  with  the  domes- 
tic product. 

(7)  That  the  Dingley  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
domestic  production  of  lemons,  raised  the  duty  to  1  cent  per  pound, 
equal  to  approximately  75  cents  a  box. 

(8)  That  owing  to  the  extremely  high  duty  (75  cents  per  box) 
imposed  by  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  has  been  operative  for  the 

East  eleven  years,  the  production  of  lemons  in  the  State  of  California 
as  attained  vast  proportions,  and  California  lemons  are  now  being 
marketed  at  prices  which  pay  a  large  profit  to  the  grower. 

(9)  That  the  California  growers  of  lemons  need  no  protection 
from  the  tariff,  ample  protection  being  afforded  them  by  the  popu- 
larity of  their  fruit  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  packed. 

(10)  That  the  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  lemons  in 
the  State  of  California  has  not  tended  to  reduce  the  prices  at  which 
the  product  is  sold  to  the  consumer. 

(11)  That  California  lemons  are  sold  largely  through  the  agency 
of  exchanges  or  other  organizations  of  growers  and  packers.  These 
associations,  through  mutual  conferences,  regulate  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  fruit  and  fix  prices,  thus  practically  eliminating 
competition. 

(12)  That  the  relative  profits  of  the  growers  of  California  lemons 
are  largely  in  excess  of  the  profits  enjoyed  by  other  agriculturists. 

(13)  That  the  demand  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  duty  on  lemons 
is  made  by  the  California  growers  alone,  who  are  apparently  not 
satisfied  with  the  very  substantial  profits  which  they  already  enjoy. 
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(14)  That  there  are  now  produced  in  the  State  of  California 
approximately  but  two-fifths  of  the  lemons  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  for  a  number  of  years  at  least  a 
sufficient  quantity  wiU  be  produced  to  meet  the  steadily  growing 
demand. 

(15)  That  an  increase  in  the  duty  will  add  to  the  burdens  of  those 
absolutely  dependent  upon  California  for  their  supplies. 

(16)  That  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  duty  on  oranges,  from 
about  25  cents  per  l)ox  under  the  Wilson  tariff  to  1  cent  per  pound 
(e(juivalent  to  approximately  75  cents  per  box)  under  the  Dmgley 
tariff,  foreign-grown  oranges  have  been  practically  excluded  from 
this  country.  Thus  the  Government  receives  little  or  no  revenue  from 
this  source,  and  the  consumers  are  compelled  to  pav  high  prices  for 
oranges  or  go  without  them,  except  for  a  short  period  of  three  months, 
when  Porto  Rico  and  Florida  oranges  are  usually  in  abundant  supply. 

(17)  That  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  lemons  would 
l)e  to  practically  exclude  the  foreign  product,  leaving  the  consumers 
of  the  entire  country  wholly  dependent  upon  a  few  growers  in  a  re- 
stricted area.  Thus,  under  normal  conditions,  there  would  doubtless 
be  a  sensible  increase  in  the  prices  which  the  consumers  would  be 
compelled  to  pay ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  crop  or  a  mate- 
rial reduction  of  the  output  from  urifavorable  climatic  conditions,  or 
any  other  cause,  prices  would  rise  so  high  as  to  place  the  fruit  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

(18)  That  lemons  are  not  a  luxury,  but  are  recognized  by  com- 
petent authorities  as  a  necessity  for  health  and  refreshment,  and  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  demands  that  they  should  be 
put  within  the  reach  of  all. 

(19)  That  the  duty  on  lemons,  when  not  prohibitive  or  so  high  as 
to  discourage  importations,  does  not  affect  the  selling  price.  The 
fruit  being  perishable,  the  price  is  determined  by  its  condition  when 
offered  for  sale  and  by  the  relation  of  the  supply  to  the  demand. 

(20)  That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,"^  any  increase  in  the 
duty  on  lemons  would  measurably  curtail  importations  and  prove 
practicallv  prohibitive. 

(21)  Ttiat  but  a  limited  area  and  a  very  few  of  our  citizens  will- 
be  benefited  by  restricted  importations,  and  that  the  masses  will  be 
injured  bv  such  restriction. 

(22)  TKat  the  tendency  of  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of 
an  article  which  can  be  produced  only  in  a  restricted  area  of  the 
country  is  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  consumers 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  article  produced.  The  imposition  of 
an  additional  duty  of  half  a  cent  per  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  40  cents  a  box,  making  the  whole  duty  approximately  $1.15 
per  box,  would  foster  this  tendency,  and  thus  work  mjury  to  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

(23)  That  during  the  hottest  months  of  July  and  August  doniestic- 
CTown  lemons  are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 

aemand.  ,    ,  ^       .^i.  xi.     • 

(24)  That  California  lemons  can  and  do  compete  with  the  im- 
ported product  is  shown  by  the  records  of  auction  sales  held  m  the 
city  of  New  York.  These  records  disclose  many  instances  of  the  sale 
of  California  lemons  at  $1  and  more  per  box  higher  than  the  prices 
realized  on  the  same  days  for  imported  lemons. 
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(25)  That  California  lemons  have  an  added  advantage  over  the 
foreign-grown  product  in  all  the  markets  west  of  New  York,  by  rea- 
son of  the  transportation  charges  on  the  imported  product  from  the 
port  of  entrv  to  the  interior  markets,  while  the  blanket  rate  of  freight 
applied  to  shipments  of  California  lemons  makes  it  possible  to  deliver 
them  at  all  points  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  same  cost  as 
at  the  port  of  New  York. 

(26)  That  a  specific  duty  of  30  cents  per  box  of  2^  cubic  feet 
capacity  would  promote  the  importation  oi  a  normal  supply  of  im- 
ported lemons  and  provide  revenue  for  the  Government  without  in- 
jury to  the  California  producers. 

(27)  That  the.  pre  vailing  duty  of  approximately  75  cents  per  box 
is  unnecessary,  unfair,  and  inequitable.  Its  effect  is  shown  by  the 
steady  decrease  of  importations,  which,  if  not  checked,  will  deprive 
the  Government  of  a  iruitful  source  of  revenue  and  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  the  means  of  procuring  at  reasonable  prices  a  refreshing 
and  wholesome  article  of  food  and  drink. 

(28)  That  an  alteration  in  the  method  of  levying  the  duty,  making 
the  tax  a  specific  amount  per  box,  instead  of  per  pound,  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  customs  department  and  lessen  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Government.  It  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  weighing  the  fruit,  thus  effecting  a  considerable  saving  of  time 
and  averting  the  losses  which  inevitably  result  from  dumping  so 
perishable  an  article  from  the  original  container.  It  would  also 
relieve  all  concerned  from  the  vexatious  delays  and  frequent  losses 
that  the  practice  of  weighing  the  fruit  imposes  upon  them. 

(29)  That  the  impression  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  lemons  is 
of  interest  and  profit  to  foreigners  only  is  erroneous.  Practically 
all  the  lemons  imported  are  imported  by  American  citizens,  and  many 
other  American  citizens  doing  business  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  buy  and  sell  imported  lemons.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  in  the  South,  climatic  conditions  make  it  imperative  for 
dealers  to  buy  the  imported  lemons  because  of  their  recognized  supe- 
rior keeping  properties. 

Wherefore,  may  it  please  your  honorable  committee,  the  premises 
considered,  to  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  duty  on  lemons 
which  shall  restore  the  rate  imposed  by  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  namely, 
30  cents  per  box  of  standard  size  of  2i  cubic  feet  capacity,  the  said 
duty  to  include  the  box  shooks,  the  duty  on  any  and  all  boxes  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  standard  size  and  being  of  less  capacity 
than  2^  cubic  feet  to  be  the  same  as  on  boxes  of  the  standard  dimen- 
sions and  capacity,  except  in  the  case  of  half  boxes,  the  minimum 
capacity  of  which  to  be  estimated  at  IJ  cubic  feet  and  the  duty  as- 
sessed accordingly.  Thus  the  minimum  rate  of  duty  would  be  30  cents 
per  box  and  15  cents  per  half  box. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

The  New  York  Frupt  Exchange, 
E.  Andrews,  Jr.,  Chairman^ 
William  A.  Camp, 
Chas  W.  Maxfield, 
Wm.  R.  Prall, 
H.  M.  Jones, 

Tarif  Committee. 
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COFFEE. 

FOKTO  RICO  ASKS  FOB  IMFOSITIOir  OF  DVTT  OF  6  CENTS  FEB 
FOUND  ON  COFFEE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  H^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  When  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the 
Dingley  bill  as  "An  act  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government  and 
to  protect  the  industries  of  the  United  States,"  it  indorsed  thereby 
the  economic  history  of  the  American  people. 

When  in  the  last  elections  the  Republican  party  triumphed,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  reaffirmed  their  confidence  in  the  protect- 
ivesystem  and  to  that  party  intrusted  the  welfare  at  present  enjoyed. 

When,  by  virtue  of  the  Foraker  Act,  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  established  free 
trade  between  our  island  and  the  American  Union,  the  producing  and 
consuming  population  of  the  United  States  was  increased  by  one 
million.  And  that  same  declaration  of  free  trade,  with  the  attendant 
increase  of  the  economic  population  of  the  United  States,  created  for 
Porto  Rico  a  totally  distinct  economic  state,  necessarily  imposing 
upon  us  new  duties,  but,  at  the  same  time,  conceding  new  rights — in 
an  economic  sense. 

The  duties  were  such  as  spring  from  a  system  of  protection  by  which 
the  consumer  consents  to  pay  high  prices  for  the  necessities  of  life> 
thereby  encouraging  and  supporting  the  domestic  industries  and  as- 
suring to  the  workingmen  or  the  country  a  fair  wage. 

The  rights  were  such  as  should  be  converted  into  veritable  privi- 
leges for  the  products  of  our  soil  and  of  our  industries,  if  to  them 
be  extended  with  equity  and  justice  all  the  advantages  of  the  pro- 
tective system  which  was  in  full  sway  in  the  powerful  nation  which 
We  entered  to  form  a  part  of,  economically. 

When  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Cuba  went  into  effect,  although 
no  mention  of  Porto  Rico  is  made  therein,  it  was  understood,  never- 
theless, that  article  2  of  that  treaty  applied  to  our  coffee,  which  was 
thereby  declared,  by  act  and  by  right,  a  product  of  the  United 
States — that  is,  a  national  industry. 

Xow,  whatever  may  be  the  excellence  of  the  principles,  theories,  and 
systems  which  enter  as  factors  in  the  social,  political,  or  economic  de- 
velopment of  nations,  those  principles,  theories,  and  systems  must  be 
applied  with  entire  equity  and  absolute  justice  in  order  to  be  fruitful 
of  good  results.  The  protective  system,  from  the  moment  that  its 
influence  ceases  to  benefit  equally  all  interests,  becomes  necessarily 
injurious  and  is  no  longer  equitable  and  just.  This  is  precisely  what 
has  happened  in  Porto  Rico. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  States  comprised  in  the  territory  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase — to-day  great  producers  of  rice  and  sugar — 
were  still  a  dependency  of  France,  and  that,  by  fortune  of  war  or  as 
a  result  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  they  should  fall  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States. 

eiSia-^ABDr— No.  42-08 6 
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Suppose,  also,  that  in  your  tariff,  although  it  is  protective  to  the 
extreme,  sugar  were  listed  among  the  free  articles.  What  would  be 
the  situation  thereby  created?  The  inevitable  ruin  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  of  all  those  interests  connected  therewith,  and, 
finally,  miserv  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
Statek  Would  it,  we  ask,  be  altogether  equitable  or  fair  that  such  a 
condition  should  obtain  in  a  country  wiiich,  besides  l)eing  protection- 
ist, proudly  proclaims  as  a  motto  peculiarly  its  own,  "  Equal  rights 
for  all,  privileges  for  none?  "  This,  however,  has  been  and  is  vir- 
tually the  conilition  of  Porto  Rico  since  the  dex*laration  of  the  free 
trade.  Our  coffee  is  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  the  sugar  of 
Louisiana  would  be  if  the  supposed  condition  were  a  reality. 

For  such  reasons  and  for  others  which  will  be  developed  in  the 
'course  of  this  memorial  the  Porto  Rican  coffee  planters  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  i^lland  here  assembled  in  convention  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States: 

First.  That  coffee  be  taken  from  the  list  of  free  articles  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  or  of  any  other  tariff  which  hereafter  may  be  adopted 
by  Congress. 

'  Second.  That  a  duty  of  at  least  0  cents  a  pound  be  imposed  on  all 
foreign  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States. 

'  In  the  foregoing  we  simply  ask  the  correction  of  what  we  conceive 
lo  have  been  an  error.  With  the  extension  of  the  protective  system 
to  this  industry  we  seek  justice  in  order  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  pur  fellow-citizens,  and  we  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  the  reasons  upon  which  we  base  our  petition. 

REASONS  FROM    AN   ACJRICUI.Tl'RAL  AND  TECHNICAL  STANDPOINT. 

'  Of  the  land  under  cultivation  in  Porto  Rico  to-day  about  175,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  coffee,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  with 
adequate  stimulus  uj)  to  500,000  acres  could  easily  be  planted.  It  is 
a'  fact  clearly  proved  that  the  soil  suitable  for  coffee  can  not  profita- 
bly be  used  for  any  other  crop.  Very  certain,  therefore,  is  it  that 
this  soil  can  yield  returns  only  when  planted  with  coffee.  The  ex- 
planation is  simple :  Coffee  is  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
which  is  mountainous.  As  its  roots  do  not  extend  far  below  the  sur- 
face, it  does  not  require  a  very  deep  layer  of  soil.  These  roots  and 
those  of  the  trees  which  supply  the  shade  necessary  for  coffee  cultiva- 
tion assure  the  stability  oi  the  soil  by  preventing  the  washing  away 
of  the  vegetal  stratum,  which  would  necessarily  occur  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  interior  on  account  of  the  almost  constant  rains  that 
prevail  in  that  region.  Tn  a  few  years  these  lands  would  become  un- 
productive, as  all  those  that  have  already  been  cleared  in  order  to 
plant  other  crops  now  are. 

As  supplementary  to  the  preceding,  it  seems  fitting  to  recall  a 
portion  of  an  article  written  by  one  who  was  formerly  governor  of 
Porto  Rico,  the  Hon.  Beekman  Winthrop,  and  published  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  January,  1906,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following : 

'  Moreover,  conditions  of  labor  on  coflFeo  plantations  among  the  hills  and 
under  shade  trees  aro  healtbior  than  In  the  sugar-cane  field  on  the  coast,  where 
there  is  no  protection  from  tlie  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Another  reason  for 
the  importance  of  coffee  to  Porto  Rico  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  interior 
and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  therefore 
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well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  although  not  suitable  for  plantations 
of  sugar  cane,  coacoanuts,  or  pea-island  cotton.  Thus,  no  other  crop  can  be 
substituted  in  its  place.  I'pon  the  future  of  this  product  depends  the  pros- 
perity or  poverty  of  a  very  great  section  of  the  count ly. 

Therefore,  neither  the  abandonment  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in 
Porto  Rico  nor  the  substitution  of  any  other  crop  can  be  considered. 
Not  only  do  the  peculiar  conditions  of  our  soil  prevent  such  a  change, 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  our  industries,  including  over  21,000  landholders  who  are  entirely 
dependent  thereon  and  who  are  almost  entirely  Porto  Ricans.  More- 
over, this  industry  affords  the  laborer  of  the  mountains  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  a  small  proprietor  and  supports  almost  all  the 
mountain  population  of  the  island.  The  future  would  hold  nothing 
in  store  for  these  people  but  absolute  misery  if  coffee  should  be  aban- 
doned, as  there  surely  would  not  be  enough  work  in  the  other  indus- 
tries to  employ  all  the  hands  that  would  become  idle. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  and  more  than  once  set  forth  in  official 
reports,  that  the  reestablishment  of  the  coffee  industry  should  be 
sought,  not  through  protection,  but  through  an  increased  production, 
relying  on  more  modern  methods  of  cultivation,  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  stock,  emplojnng  proper  fertilizers,  and  widely  advertis- 
ing our  product. 

jN^either  the  coffee  growers  nor  the  people  at  large  ignore  the  value 
of  the  application  oi  modern  methods  to  this,  as  well  as  to  other 
industries.  But  can  this  much  be  demanded  of  the  coffee  industry, 
which,  due  to  diverse  causes,  some  stronger  than  others,  is  still,  as 
we  may  say,  convalescent  from  a  most  serious  crisis?  First  came  the 
loss  of  the  Spanish  market ;  second,  the  hurricane ;  then  the  change 
in  currency;  and,  lastly,  the  general  decline  in  prices,  the  effects  of 
which  have  been  felt  here  with  more  intensity  than  in  the  other  coffee- 
producing  countries  w^here  the  economic  and  labor  conditions  are 
totally  distinct  from  ours. 

As  regards  advertising,  it  suffices  to  observe  to  those  who  suggest 
the  same  as  a  remedy  that  ten  years  ago  not  1  pound  of  American 
rice  was  consumed  here.  To-day  the  consumption  exceeds  100,000,000 
pounds.  Yet,  not  an  American  producer  has  spent  a  single  cent  in 
advertising  this  commodity,  because  they  well  know  that  the  import 
duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  foreign  rice  assured  them  the  Porto  Rican 
market. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scantiness  of  the  production  of  coffee  among 
ns  at  the  present  time  can  not  serve  as  an  argument  against  the  pro- 
tection which  w^e  seek.  Everyone  knows  that  all  regions  are  not 
equally  productive.  For  exaniple,  few  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
the  yield  of  cane  per  acre  in  Hawaii  is  infinitely  larger  than  it  is  in 
Louisiana.  Nevertheless,  it  has  occurred  to  no  one  to  suggest  the  sup- 
pression of  protection  for  the  sugar  in  that  State. 

REASONS  FROM  AX  ECON03IIC  AND  COMMERCIAL  STANDPOINT. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  postulate  of  protectionism  that  every  con- 
sumer is  a  partial  protector  in  proportion  to  what  he  consumes.  From 
this  is  necessarily  derived  the  other  postulate,  that  every  producer  has 
the  right  to  be  protected. 

One-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  live  in  the  interior  and 
depend  almost  exclusively  for  their  greater  or  lesser  well-being  on 
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the  favorable  or  unfavorable  outcome  of  the  coffee  crop.  That  mass 
of  our  population  must  feed  and  clothe  themselves  with  American 
products,  because  the  Dingley  tariff  will  not  permit  otherwise.  Those 
products  are  purchased  at  domestic  prices — ^that  is  to  say,  at  the  ad- 
vanced prices  which  the  tariff  allows — ^because  the  import  duty  is  so 
calculated  as  to  prevent  outside  competition. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  in  their  capacity  as  American  con- 
simiers  they  support  in  the  same  proportion  as  do  the  consmners  of 
the  States  the  mdustries  of  the  nation,  and  if,  like  them,  they  suffer 
the  inconveniences  of  the  tariff,  their  claim  to  enjoy  any  advantage 
thereunder  is  certainly  no  more  than  just. 

It  is  likewise  another  postulate  of  protectionism  and  constitutes 
one  of  its  principal  tenets  that,  so  far  as  possiWe,  a  country  should 
produce  what  it  consumes ;  and  the  protective  duties  to  a  large  extent 
are  due  to  this  principle  and  to  the  aesire  to  pay  remunerative  wages. 

It  lies  within  the  power  of  the  American  Congress  to  determme 
whether  these  postulates  shall  be  carried  out  within  a  relatively  short 
space  of  time.  Since  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  American  flag  waves 
over  territory  with  soil  suitable  and  sufficient  in  extent  to  enable  the 
nation,  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  to  produce  within  its  boundaries 
the  approximately  9,000,000  hundredweight  of  coffee  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  consume  annually.  The  $90,000,000  that  are  now  paid 
for  this  commodity  to  foreigners  would  then  remain  in  the  country, 
bein^  exchanged  for  American  products  of  American  industries. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  predict  that,  under  a  regime  of  protection 
as  efficient  as  that  which  favors  so  many  other  industries,  the  Philip- 
pines, Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  will  produce  within  a  short  time  the 
coffee  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  whole  nation. 

Eloquent  proof  of  what  protection  may  accomplish  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  several  industries  in  the  United  States.  Without  citing  a 
lengthy  list  of  industrial  products,  for  the  supply  of  which  the  United 
States  hardly  fifty  years  ago  were  dependent  on  the  countries  of 
Europe,  whereas  to-day  they  are  furnishing  the  same  products  to 
those  countries,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  phenomenal  de- 
velopment of  the  rice  and  sugar  industries: 

Sugar. 


Beet  sugar 

Oane sugar 


Rice. — Up  to  the  year  1846  this  commodity  paid  no  duty  whatever, 
and  only  by  the  act  of  July  80,  1846,  was  established  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  From  that  date  until  the  present  the  duty  has 
remained,  with  various  modifications  in  the  different  tariffs  that  have 
followed. 

Pounds. 

In  the  year  1846  there  were  produced 115,600,000 

In  the  year  1908  there  were  produced 520,000,000 

An  increase  of 405,000,000 
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Without  recurring  to  the  history  of  the  States,  let  us  see  what  were 
the  effects  of  protection  in  Porto  Rico. 

Centering  our  attention  on  the  three  principal  articles  (fruit  did 
not  appear  among  the  exports  then) ,  we  note  that  the  year  of  heaviest 
exportations  under  the  former  regime  was  that  of  1896.  There  were 
exported  (in  round  numbers) : 

Provincial  currency. 

Sugar $3,785,000 

Coffee 13,  865, 000 

Tobacco 423,  000 

Total  (provincial  money) 37,023,000 

Total  (American  gold) 10,213,000 

In  the  year  1907^t  seven  years  after  the  proclamation  of  the  free 
trade  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  protection,  our 
exports  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  $25,624,000,  distributed  as 
follows : 

Sugar $14,  770, 000 

Coffee 4, 693, 000 

Tobacco 5, 382, 000 

Frnits 779, 000 

Total 25,  624,  000 

General  movement  of  exportations  and  importations  for  like  years 
in  American  currency: 


im. 

1907. 

IMfferoiioe. 

Imports: 

Jhrom  tbe  United  Statea—    

$2,647,000 
9.690.000 

$25,700,000 
8,580,000 

From  other  cotiotrtes. .. 



12,177,000 

29,280.000 

$17,103,000 

Exports: 

To  the  United  States  -    — —  . 

1,700,000 
9,530,000 

22,070.000 
4,900,000 

To  other  coimtrffls 

11,230,000 

26,970.000 

15.740,000 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  decline  in  cof- 
fee, the  value  of  which  is  seen  to  be  only  half  of  what  it  was  in  1896, 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  is  more  than  doubled — due  exclusively 
to  the  protection  granted  to  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  The  same 
rapid  development  is  in  store  for  coffee  from  that  day  when,  in  jus- 
tice to  us,  the  aspirations  embodied  in  this  memorial  shall  be  realized. 

Our  producing,  and  consequently  our  purchasing,  power  having 
thus  been  increased,  the  American  market  will  be  benefited  thereby, 
as  we  shall  of  necessity  have  to  look  to  it  to  support  our  needs  as  con- 
sumers almost  exclusively. 

Everything  supports  this  claim  of  our  coffee  producers — not  only 
the  reasons  from  the  agricultural  and  economic  standpoint  hitherto 
adduced,  but  also  the  real  injuries  caused  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Since 
that  time  the  Spanish  market,  which  next  to  Cuba  was  the  principal 
consumer  of  our  coffee,  thanks  to  tariff  concessions,  has  been  lost. 
Whilst  coffee  from  other  countries  paid  duty  and  taxes  amounting  to 
14  cents  a  pound  the  coffee  of  Porto  Kico  paid  only  4  J  cents  under 
both  these  heads. 
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Further,  also,  as  a  consequence  of  the  treaty  referred  to,  there  oc- 
curred two  years  later  the  change  in  currency.  The  elimination  of 
the  provincial  money  in  favor  of  American  gold  affected  more  ad- 
versely the  coffee  than  anv  other  industry.  The  coffee  planter  had 
always  been  assured  an  indirect  premium  tjirough  his  exchange  nego- 
tiations, as  his  outlays  for  wages  here  were  made  in  the  depreciated 
provincial  currency;  whereas  now,  with  a  currency  on  a  gold  basis, 
wages  have  increased  even  in  amount  over  what  they  were  before 
the  change  of  sovereignty. 

The  conditions  of  labor  prevailing  in  those  countries  that  compete 
with  us  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  conditions  here.  With  the 
exception  of  Costa  ilica  and  Venezuela,  all  are  on  a  silver  or  some- 
times paper  basis,  which  latter  is  completely  unstable.  This  assures 
very  higli  prices  in  the  local  currency  for  the  coffee  growlers  without, 
however,  bringing  about,  as  it  logically  should,  the  corresponding 
increase  in  the  wages  of  the  laborer,  because  fair  adjustments  oi 
prices  are  effected  very  slowly.  The  advantageous  position  which 
such  a  cheap  money  assures  the  producers  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
following  paragraph,  which  we  take  from  an  article  published  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  31,  1008,  entitled  ''The  great 
coffee  corner."  It  refers  to  tlie  famous  ''  valorization  scheme  "  for 
the  coffee  of  Brazil  and,  commenting  upon  the  phenomenal  develop- 
ment of  that  industry  there,  says : 

Prict's  riikHl  at  figures  which  were  very  profitable  to  the  Brazilian  planter; 
juul  while  he  could  pay  his  debts,  his  lal>or,  ami  other  expenses  incurred  in  the 
j)lantini?  and  cultivation  in  the  paper  currency  of  the  Brazilian  Government, 
which  had  declined  some  75  per  cent  as  compared  with  gold,  he  sold  his  coffee 
for  gold  drafts,  which  In  turn  yielded  handsome  returns  In  their  depreciated 
paper  currency. 

The  conditions  which  prevail  in  Porto  Rico  are  entirely  different 
from  those  in  the  other  South  American  countries.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  producing  our  coffee  at  the  same  low  price  that  they  can 
produce  it.  Such  conditions  will  continue  until  guaranty  of  really 
remunerative  prices  will  permit  improvement  in  the  methods  of  culti- 
vation and  the  employment  of  fertilizers  which  would  double  and 
perhaps  triple  the  yield  per  acre,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 

Such  guaranties  of  remunerative  prices  are  what  have,  in  less  than 
six  years,  raised  our  production  of  sugar  from  63,000  to  210,000  tons. 
They  are  what  have  created  the  $779,000  exports  of  fruits— which  is 
only  the  beginning.  They  are  what  have  changed  our  former 
maximum  exportation  of  tobacco  from  $715,000  gold  in  1897  to  that 
of  $5,882,000  in  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1907. 

Ten  years  ago  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  under  shade  and  the  use 
of  costly  fertilizers  for  that  product  and  for  sugar  and  fruits  were 
entirely  unknown  here.  At  that  time  no  one  thought  of  the  very 
general  use  of  steam  plows  or  of  that  modern  machinery  which  gives 
an  extraction  of  10  and  11  per  cent  of  sugar  from  the  cane.  Guaran- 
ties such  as  we  ask  for  coffee  have  brought  about  all  this,  and  if 
extended  to  the  coffee  industry,  w^ould  give  such  results  that,  within 
a  few  years,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  could  more  than 
supply  the  national  market,  even  taking  in  consideration  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  the  United  States,  which  will  naturally 
bring  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  coffee  consumed. 
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Xow  that  wo  have  touched  upon  the  conditions  of  labor  we  think 
it  necejgjary  to  state  that  the  new  flag  has  placed  our  laboring  classes 
in  contact  w^ith  the  great  labor  organizations  of  the  United  States.' 
These  latter  could  not,  nor  do  they,  view  with  indifference  the  low 
wages  paid  here  in  comparison  with  those  enjoyed  in  the  States.  And 
even  though  the  protected  interests  migfht  be  able  to  ^ant  an  increase 
of  wages,  this  would  be  impossible  in  the  coffee  industry  for  the 
reasons  hereinbefore  expressed.  We  leave  to  your  consideration  this 
important  phase  of  the  problem. 

Now  that  we  have  expressed  the  fundamental  reasons  for  our  claim 
that  foreign  coffee  should  be  subjected  to  a  duty  sufficient  to  offset 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  other  countries  that  produce  coffee,  it 
remains  for  us  to  consider  the  arguments  commonly  produced  against 
such  a  claim. 

Fh^t  argument :  "  That  the  80,000,000  of  inhabitants  or  American 
consumers  can  not  be  burdened  in  order  to  favor  the  few  inhabitants 
who  produce  coffee  under  the  fla^." 

This  argument  is  destroyed  with  the  following:  In  the  year  1877 
beet  sugar  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  statistics.  The  tariff  act  of 
July  14,  1870,  was  then  in  force,  and  refined  sugar  paid  a  duty  of  4 
cents  a  pound.  The  population  of  the  United  States  was  then  47,000,- 
000  and  consumed  745,000  tons  of  sugar,  for  which  the  average  price 
per  pound,  wholesale,  that  vear  was  10.73  cents.  Therefore,  m  order 
to  protect  the  89.000  tons  of  domestic  sugar  produced  that  year  by  the 
1,000,000  inhabitants  whidi  Louisiana  could  count  at  that  time,' 
47,000,000  of  Americans  were  burdened  with  a  tax  of  approximately 
$50,000,000.  If,  at  that  time,  such  argument  was  not  used  or  was  in- 
effective, we  fail  to  see  how  it  can  be  used  to-day  or  be  effective  un- 
der identical  circumstances  against  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  even 
the  Philippines. 

Second  argument :  "  That  the  production  of  coffee  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  quantitv  consumed  by  the  nation." 

Without  including  the  t*hilippines.  the  last  coffee  crop  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii,  amounting  to  approximately  60,000,000  pounds, 
indicates,  in  respect  to  the  consumption  of  the  coffee  in  the  nation — 
875,000,000  pounds — a  proportion  much  larger  than  which  has  served 
as  the  ground  to  burden  innumerable  other  products.  In  proof  of 
the  preceding,  let  us  cite  a  very  convincing  example.  Before  the 
year  1890  tin  was  not  produced  in  the  United  States.  In  the  tariff 
act  of  October  1  of  that  year  the  duty  upon  this  article  was  raised 
from  1.4  to  2.2  cents  a  pound.  This  increase  went  into  effect  July  1^ 
1891.    Let  us  note  the  results: 

Year  of  1«91 : 

Prior  to  July  1—  PoundH. 

Importation 1,  (Km,  4 si).  074 

Production 2,  l>;m,  743 

After  July  1— 

Imiwrtation .120.  .S19,  732 

Production 1 ,  21);?,  73S,  SSO 

In  the  same  way  that  this  decisive  protection  for  the  manufacture 
produced  such  a  development  as  to  almost  annul  the  importation  of 
tin,  so  there  is  the  absolute  certainty  that  within  a  short  time  Porto 
Wco,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  would  produce  all  tlie  coffee  to 
supply  the  American  people  if  assisted  by  a  similar  ])rocess. 
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Third  argument :  "  That  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  coffee  would  in- 
jure our  commercial  relations  with  the  other  countries  producing 
coffee." 

We  have  to  eliminate  Mexico  in  our  objection  to  this  argument. 
Her  proximity  to  the  United  States,  the  facility  of  communication  and 
of  transportation,  the  influence  of  American  capital  therein  invested, 
will  determine  necessarily  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
commerce  of  that  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Mexico  exports  to  the 
United  States  only  $1,697,000  of  coffee,  and  any  duty  imposed  thereon 
would  not  affect  commercial  relations  which,  between  exports  and 
imports,  involve  a  business  of  $125,000,000. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  amount  of  business,  in  round  figures,  of 
the  United  States  with  the  other  coffee-producing  countries — that  is, 
with  Brazil,  Haiti,  Colombia,  Costa  Kica,  Venezuela,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  and  Salvador. 


Year  1907. 

^Z"     'exporoto. 

Brazil 

Oolombia . 

I 

107,800.000  1      nO.OOO.OOO 
1,275,000            2,916.000 
6,810.000            3,085.000 
4.965.000  ,          2.471,000 
7,852.000  ,          8.025.000 
8.873.000  I          2.849.000 
1,028.000            1,923.000 
1.171,000  1          1.6O4.000 

OostaBlca _ 

Venezuela 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Salvador _.    

Total _ 

124,274,000  :        36,873,000 

Among  the  imports  coffee  figures  to  the  extent  of  $74,000,000,  of 
which  amount  about  $58,000,000  is  from  Brazil.  In  the  exports 
sewing  machines  figure  at  $464,000,  cereals  at  $3,969,000,  meat  and 
lard  at  $2,689,000,  kerosene  and  cotton-seed  oil  at  $4,069,000,  lumber 
at  $1,905,000;  total,  $12,996,000. 

We  have  classified  separately  these  articles  because,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  amount,  approximately  thirteen  millions,  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  part  of  a  business  of  reciprocity.  Whatever  may 
be  the  agreement  which  in  the  American  tariff  is  entered  into  con- 
cerning coffee,  these  thirteen  millions,  distributed  among  sewing 
machines,  cereals,  oils,  meat,  lumber,  and  several  other  articles  which 
we  have  omitted,  would  necessarily  have  to  be  spent  in  the  American 
market,  inasmuch  as  all  the  European  countries  have  to  buy  these 
articles  there,  because  no  other  market  in  the  world  can  supply  them 
on  like  terms. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  general  movement  of  exports  and  imports 
of  these  same  countries  according  to  the  latest  statistics  obtainable: 

Imports :       . 

From  the  United  States $36,873,000 

From  other  countries 173,098.000 

Exports : 

To  the  United  States 124,375,000 

To  otlier  countries . 108,806,000 
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Note,  now,  what  has  been  the  commercial  movement  of  the  United 
States  with  Porto  Kico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  in  the  years 
1907  and  1908: 


Imports  from. 

Exports  to. 

1907. 

1008. 

loorr. 

$26,700,000 
14.126.000 
8,668,000 

1908. 

Porto  Rico _ 

Hawifl 

i^flfppinflfL.. .  . 

$22,070,000 
29,065,000 
11,610,000 

125,886,000 
41,506,000 
10,164,000 

$22,860,000 
14.689,000 
11.646,000 

Tf*tn\ 

02,686,000 

77,646,000 

48,488,000 

48,646.000 

Comparative  summary,  year  of  1901,  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Imports  from — 

Spanish-American  coffee-producing  countries $124, 274, 000 

Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippines 62, 635, 000 

Exports  to — 

Spanish-American  coffee-producing  countries 36,  873, 000 

Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippines 48, 483, 000 

It  has  been  seen  what  are  the  imports  and  the  exports  of  those  com- 
peting South  American  countries  whose  principal  product — coffee — 
nnds  the  open  door  in  the  United  States  with  injury  to  the  national 
coffees  of  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  and  the  ahnost  national  coffee  of 
the  Philippines. 

We  consider  it  unnecessary  to  proceed  further  in  the  refutation  of 
the  third  argument.  The  figures  cited  clearly  show  that  the  South 
American  countries  thus  favored  buy  in  the  United  States  only 
those  things  which  are  not  obtainable  in  other  markets  to  which  they 
give  preference,  even  in  spite  of  the  exorbitant  duty  which  in  a  major- 
ity of  them  is  placed  on  coffee. 

The  last  argument:  "  That  it  would  injure  the  poor  American  con- 
sumer and  a^tate  the  eternal  question  of  the  '  Free  breakfast  table.'  " 

When  in  the  year  1895  the  possibility  of  imposing  a  duty  on  coffee 
(ame  up  there  immediately  arose  the  protest  of  those  who  still  believe 
in  the  poor  man's  breakfast  table  or  the  "  free  breakfast  table."  On 
this  occasion  a  protectionist  periodical,  Washington  Post,  published 
the  following: 

The  recent  suggestion  of  a  tariff  tax  on  coffees,  probably  put  out  as  a  feeler,  is 
responsible  for  the  resurrection  and  relntroduction  of  the  once  familiar  but 
never  appropriate  phase  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  was  never  appropriate; 
it  was  always  a  sarcastic  sneer,  rather  than  a  statement  of  fact,  because  the 
memory  of  the  most  aged  citizen  runneth  not  to  the  time  when  a  free  brealt- 
fast  table,  a  breakfast  tiible  untaxed  as  to  itself,  its  equipment,  and  the  food  and 
drink  it  bore,  could  be  found  in  any  American  home. 

At  that  time,  under  the  tariff  of  1897,  what  could  be  more  preposterously 
absurd  than  the  notion  that  a  tax  on  coffee  would  be  a  degree  of  banishment  for 
that  alleged  boon. 

The  truth  is,  you  go  to  the  breakfast  table  clad  in  taxed  garments,  wearing 
no  single  article  that  is  not  taxed  In  the  tariff;  you  sit  in  a  chair  that  is  taxed 
M  to  all  various  materials  that  enter  Ino  it,  and  taxed  as  a  whole;  the  table 
Itself  is  similarly  taxed,  and  we  can  think  of  no  article  on  it  that  is  free.  Your 
tablecloth,  your  napkins,  and  your  napkin  rings  are  all  in  the  tariff  schedules. 
Yonr  fish  or  meat,  your  vegetables  and  fruit,  your  bread,  your  butter,  your 
rolls,  your  griddle  cakes,  your  sugar  and  sirup,  your  salt,  vinegar,  pepper,  mus- 
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tard,  olive  oil,  and  all  other  condiments  show  up  in  the  list  of  things  tnxed.  80 
it  is  with  your  china  and  other  crockery,  a!id  your  Icnives,  forks,  and  spoons. 

And  your  coffee  is  free  only  as  to  the  raw  bean.  It  is  roasted  over  a  taxed 
fire  and  in  a  taxtni  roaster,  is  stored  in  taxal)lo  receptacles,  and  transported  by 
taxed  horses  in  taxed  wagons;  then  retailed,  it  goos  out  in  paper  bags,  to  be 
deposited  In  other  taxed  vessels.  Having  been  ground  in  a  taxed  mill,  your 
cook  prepares  it  for  the  table  by  using  a  taxed  coffee  i)ot.  If  you  use  cream  hi 
your  **  free' \ coffee,  you  must  use  taxed  cream;  if  you  use  sugar  in  It,  you 
must  use  taxed  sugar. 

This  is  the  free  breakfast  table,  whose  exit  will  come  if  a  duty  is  imposed 
on  the  raw  coffee  bean. 

In  reply  to  this  old  argument  there  is  one  of  much  more  force 
which  is  absolutely  true.  There  is  for  the  Porto  Rican  consumer 
also  an  article  of  food  as  important  as  that  which  is  the  base  of  the 
free  breakfast  table  of  the  poor  American  consumer.  It  is  rice.  This 
article  if  free  of  duty  would  be  a  godsend  to  our  laboring  classes. 
To-day  rice  pays  an  import  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound,  and  the  con- 
sumption in  the  island  in  1907  reached  102,000,000  pounds,  with  a 
value  of  $4,165,BB0.  We  refer  to  the  domestic  importation  exclusively. 
The  increase  of  cost  due  to  the  tariff  with  which  it  reaches  the  Porto 
Kican  consumer  is  equal  to  $2.04  per  capita  every  year,  calculating 
our  population  at  1,000,000.  The  consumption  of  coffee  per  capita  in 
the  United  States  to-day  amounts  to  12  pounds,  while  that  of  rice  in 
Porto  Rico  reaches  102  pounds.  \ATiile  tlie  duty  on  rice  is  oppressing 
the  laboring  class  of  a  country  as  poor  as  ours  at  the  rate  of  $2.04 
annually,  the  duty  on  coffee  tliat  we  ask  would  only  burden  the  poor 
consumer  of  a  country^  exceedingly  rich  at  the  rate  of  only  72  cents 
annually. 

We  believe  that  with  this  we  have  fully  refuted  the  last  argument 
of  those  which  we  have  cited  and  which  the  defenders  of  free  coffee 
rely  on  as  the  one  of  most  weight. 

All  the  countries  of  Europe  collect  duties  on  imported  coffee,  and 
these  vary  from  li  to  13f  cents  per  pound. 

Even  in  the  United  Staters  there  was  such  a  duty  until  the  year 
1871.  If  by  abolishing  it  they  expected  the  c(mquest  of  the  markets 
of  South  America,  the  figures  cited  in  the  course  of  this  memorial 
show  results  entirely  contrary,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  trend 
of  commerce  of  those  countries  can  not  be  changed  so  easily.  If  yon 
consider  for  a  moment  the  exports  to  those  countries,  you  will  see  that 
almost  none  of  them  presents  conditions  of  friendly  preference  or  of 
an  attitude  of  reciprocity. 

The  Spanish-American  people  go  to  Europe  not  only  because  of 
the  greater  mercantile  and  banking  facilities  which  they  find  there, 
but  also  because  of  the  similarity  of  their  education,  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  those  people,  and  which  necessarily  must 
determine  for  a  long  time  yet  their  marked  preference  for  the  mar- 
kets of  Eiu'ope.  Brazil,  as  well  as  the  other  Spanish- American  coun- 
tries, buys  in  the  United  States  only  sucli  articles  as  the  countries  of 
the  Old  World  do  not  or  can  not  sell  so  cheaply.  With  these  coun- 
tries they  enter  into  the  most  intimate  relations,  ccmimercial  as  well 
as  intellectual,  by  reason  of  similar  conditions  of  education,  feelings, 
and  taste. 

REASONS  FROM  THE  I'Ol^ITICAL  STANDPOINT. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  social  discontent  very  frequently  orig- 
inates from  economic  inequalities.    In  the  course  of  this  memorial  it 
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peems  to  us  that  we  have  fully  demonstrated  that  the  situation  of 
the  Porto  Rican  coffee  grower,  resulting  from  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
has  become  irritating,  owing  to  the  totally  distinct  aspect  which  the 
other  industries  of  the  island  present  to  his  view,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  on  an  absolutely  equal  footing  with  the  protected  industries  of  the 
States  and  sharing  in  the  prosperity  which  protection  affords. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  social  discontent  does  not  manifest 
itself  suddenly  in  any  community.  Impatience  is  rarely  collective, 
but  when  the  evil  continues,  when  hope  disappears,  when  the  morrow 
is  always  the  same  as  the  days  past,  and  the  promises  of  a  better  state 
are  shattered  upon  the  obstacle  of  unjustifiable  selfishness,  then  the 
social  group  begin  to  chafe  and,  slowly  but  surely,  discontent  germi- 
nates and  lack  of  regard  for  public  authorities  "and  the  institutions 
which  the  people  always  hold  responsible  for  the  ills  that  oppress 
them. 

Half  a  million  Porto  Ricans  have  cause  for  discontent.  The  Ding- 
ley  tariff  oppresses  them,  without  offering  any  advantage  whatsoever. 
They  live  principally  on  rice  and  codfish  and  clothe  themselves  with 
the  coarsest  goods  that  Ainerican  manufacturers  produce.  That  cod- 
fish, that  rice,  and  that  coarse  cloth  must  be  bought  at  the  high  price 
which  the  tariff  makes  possible  and  which  has  been  calculated  before- 
hand as  necessary  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  rice,  codfish, 
and  textile  industries. 

The  coffee  laborer  must  be  content  with  a  penurious  day's  wages, 
because  the  industry  which  supplies  him  employment  also  drags  a 
precarious  existence,  and  that  on  account  of  the  fact  that  while  the 
duties  at  the  national  ports  prove  a  veritable  bulwark  for  the  fruits, 
-iifirar,  and  tobacco,  no  such  bulwark  exists  for  coffee.  Any  country, 
although  competing  with  a  national  product,  may  offer  its  coffee  to 
the  American  consumer  under  as  favorable  conditions  as  our  ship- 
pers, without  having  contributed,  as  our  people  have  contributed,  to 
the  support  of  a  regime  that  assures  the  existence  of  the  larger  part 
of  the  national  industries. 

The  Congress  should  not  consent  to  the  continuance  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  which  constitutes  a  privilege,  for  privileges  are  contrary 
to  liberty  and  democracy. 

One  of  the  principal  issues  of  the  last  political  campaign  has  been 
tariff  revision.  Therefore,  the  moment  is  opportune  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  reasonable  ambitions  of  the  new  territories,  which  for 
ten  vears  have  been  under  the  folds  of  the  American  flfig. 

The  many  years  of  protection  gone  by  have  served  admirably  to 
develop  many  great  industries,  which,  having  already  passed  the 
stage  of  infant  industries,  no  longer  require  such  an  ample  protec- 
tion. In  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  products  of  these  industries 
can  be  found,  for  those  who  seriously  con«^ider  the  "  free  breakfast 
table,"  sufficient  compensation  for.  the  slight  injury  which  the  pro- 
posed duty  on  coffee  would  cause  the  consumer. 

The  American  consumer  in  general  would  be  benefited  by  this 
change  and  within  a  fcAV  years  we  would  see  a  new  American  indus- 
trv  supplving  the  needs  of  80,000,000  people,  and  increasing  the  in- 
dustrial wealth  of  the  country  to  the  extent  of  nearlv  $100,000,000. 

The  modification  of  the  tariff,  in  the  form  and  to  the  extent  prayed 
for,  means  for  the  present  an  increase  in  receipts  of  more  than 
$50,000,000  to  the  National  Treasurv. 
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At  this  moment,  when  ambition  for  the  supremacy  of  the  States 
has  taken  possession  of  all  the  great  powers,  such  an  increase  in  re* 
ceipts  can  not  but  facilitate  this  worthy  aim  of  the  American  people. 

And  we,  the  Porto  Rican  coffee  growers,  shall  feel  proud  if  we 
can  help  to  bring  about,  through  this  petition,  two  such  desirable 
ends,  first,  to  insure  the  development  of  our  agricultural  industry; 
and,  second,  to  have  contributed,  though  indirectly,  to  the  greater 
splendor  of  our  flag. 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  of  America  assumed  great  respon- 
sibilities that  can  be  discharged  only  through  the  administration  of  a 
just  government — ^that  is,  in  short,  equality  and  like  opportunities 
for  all.  . 

Bear  well  in  mind,  that  economic  injustice,  above  all,  diminishes 
affection,  destroys  patriotism,  and  excites  animosity.  Unwillingness 
to  pay  duties  that  were  deemed  unjust  caused  a  number  of  bales  of 
tea  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea;  this  was  the  beginning  of  American 
independence. 

As  once  said  by  a  prominent  Hawaiian,  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
the  protection  of  conee,  we  think  that,  more  than  any  oilier  measure, 
such  a  step  will  serve  to  Americanize  the  new  territories,  as  it  will  be 
a  grant  or  justice — ^the  onlv  hope  of  young  and  feeble  peoples. 

Not  by  force  alone  nor  by  riches  are  empires  cemented.  They  are 
rendered  indestructible  by  love.  Begin  to  weave  the  threads  of  this 
sentiment  by  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  Porto  Rican  coffee 
planter,  by  granting  the  protection  that  we  ask,  and  to  your  great 
nation  shall  the  thanks  of  the  grateful  people  of  Porto  Rico  be  cheer- 
fully tendered. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  November,  1908. 

Ponce  Branch  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

OF  Porto  Rico. 

Commission  on  propaganda  for  the  protection  of  coffee: 

d.  collazo, 
Frank  Martinez, 
W.  McK.  Jones, 

Committee. 


HTDOE  B.  S.  EODEY,  DI8TEICT  COTTKT  OF  POETO  EICO,  WEITES  IH 
ADVOCACY  OF  DUTY  ON  COFFEE. 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  December  U,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  CoTrmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  Your  many  kindnesses  to  me  while  I  was  in  Con- 
gress leads  me  to  believe  you  will  not  think  it  wrong  in  me  for  writing 
you  this  note  in  the  interest  of  Porto  Rico,  in  its  request  for  a  tariff 
on  coffee.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  have  confidence  in  me,  and 
I  may  be  the  only  person  in  the  island  who  is  really  well  acquainted  with 
you.  I  do  not  know  all  the  weighty  national  reasons  for  and  against  a 
tariff  on  coffee  as  you  do,  and  therefore  I  will  not  attempt  to  make 
any  argument  in  that  regard.    All  I  can  do  is  to  state  a  few  facts 
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which  vou  may  already  know,  but  there  may  happen  to  be  one  that 
would  be  information  to  you.  I  have  been  here  now  since  June,  1906, 
and  during  that  time  many  causes  have  been  tried  before  me  involving 
coffee  plantations,  and  I  have  had  several  managed  by  receivisrs  of 
the  court  over  which  I  preside.  The  real  truth  is  that  coffee  is  the 
poor  man's  crop  in  Porto  Rico^  while  sugar  and  tobacco  are  more  the 
crops  of  the  rich  people.  Coffee  as  a  general  thing  is  raised  only  in 
the  mountains,  up  the  little  canyons  and  on  the  steep  mountain  sides, 
usually  shaded  by  quick-growing  trees  or  bananas.  I  have  looked  into 
it  some  and  I  feel  certain  that  ten  times  as  much  coffee  as  is  now 
grown  on  the  island  could  easily  be  produced.  The  crop  has  never 
recovered  itself  since  the  terrible  hurricane  of  1889.  Probably  more 
than  eight-tenths  of  what  is  raised  is  still  sold  in  Eurone,  but  its  sale 
meets  smce  American  occupation  with  all  sorts  of  obstacles  with  which 
you  are  no  doubt  familiar.  It  is  a  coffee  of  such  a  superior  quality 
that  consumers  in  the  United  States  have  not  learned  to  reduce  it 
enough  in  strength  when  using  it,  but  if  it  was  protected  against  other 
coffees,  it  would  soon  establish  itself  as  more  economical  because  of 
the  small  quantity  necessary  to  produce  the  same  strength  and  be- 
cause  of  its  splendid  flavor. 

In  my  opinion  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  surface  area  of  the 
island,  which  means  most  of  the  mountainous  section,  is  fitted  more 
for  coffee  than  any  other  crop.  Now,  if  our  national  revenues  are 
going  to  be  short  this  coming  year,  and  if  Brazil  and  other  countries 
nave  imposed  an  export  duty  on  their  own  coffee,  it  does  seem  that 
it  would  be  not  only  right,  but  a  patriotic  act,  to  protect  Porto  Rico. 
Hawaii,  and,  if  you  will,  even  Philippine  coffee  by  the  imposition  or 
an  equal  duty  against  foreign  coffee,  especially  coffee  of  tiiose  coun- 
tries that  levy  an  export  duty. 

I  feel  that  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  there  is  no  other  one  thing 
that  would  so  industrially  bless  Porto  Rico  at  the  present  time  as 
the  putting  a  duty  upon  foreign  coffee.  I  know,  of  course,  it  is 
asking  a  great  deal  of  the  people  of  this  nation  to  require  them  to  pay 
a  duty  on  coffee  for  the  benefit  of  these  new  colonies,  so  called,  but  if 
the  doing  of  it  will  foster  what  is  yet  an  infant  industry  and  bring 
about  the  raising  of  a  sufficient  home  supply,  it  would  in  the  end 
work  out  to  the  good  of  all.  These  colonies  will  buy  American  goods 
when  they  sell  their  coffee  to  the  people  in  the  States,  and  this  ought 
to  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  it. 

I  do  sincerely  hope  that  yourself  and  the  committee  over  which  you 

f reside  may  see  fit  to  grant  some  aid  to  this  island  in  this  regard, 
t  would  bless  more  poor  pedple  than  anything  else  you  can  do  for 
the  island,  and  they  can  not,  as  things  are,  cultivate  it  and  realize  a 
reasonable  profit.  I  am  saying  this  disinterestedly,  for  I  am,  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  a  New  Mexican,  as  you  well  know. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  my  friend  Mr.  Dalzell,  because 
I  feel  that  every  word  in  it  could  be  addressed  to  him  from  me,  as 
niy  acquaintance  with  him  and  his  treatment  of  me  has  been  the  same 
as  your  own.  There  are  many  other  members  of  the  committee  to 
whom  I  could  write,  but  I  hope  that  you  gentlemen  will  call  their 
attention  to  this  little  statement  of  mine  for  Porto  Rico. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

B.  S.  RODEY, 

Judge  of  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Porto  Rico. 
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ENGLISH  WAGES. 

DUBST   BEOTHE&S,    WHEATLAND,    GAL.,   HOP    OEOWEBS,    FILE 
STATEMENT  OF  WAGES  PAID  LABOBEBS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Wheatland,  Cal.,  Decemher  7,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chah^man  Ways  aiid  Means  Committee^ 

Washin(/to7ij  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Re  increased  duty  on  hops  and  my  communication  to 
you  of  November  13,  as  bearing  on  the  wages  question,  I  inclose  here- 
with pages  545  and  546  and  501  and  562  of  Mark  Lane  Express 
(London)  of  November  16  issue,  giving  notices  of  the  semiannual 
hirings  of  farm  servants  in  England  at  Stockton,  Pearrith,  and 
Darlington. 

These  are  fair  samples  of  wages  realized  all  over  England,  and 
are  worth  your  knowing. 

The  wages  per  annum  paid  at  these  hirings  were : 

Foremen f27-£30 

Plow  youths 12-  17 

Women,  experienced 11-  12 

Women,  other S-  10 

That  is,  for  foremen,  $135  to  $150  per  year;  plow  youths,  $60  to 
$85 ;  women,  $^10  to  $60. 

Compare  this  with  our  wages  here:  Men,  $350  to  $700  per  year; 
foremen,  $700  to  $1,800  per  year.  Their  piecers  get  only  from  25 
to  75  cents  per  day.     Ours  make  from  $1  to  $5  per  day. 

We  pay  three  times  as  much  for  labor  wages  as  in  England,  and 
four  to  five  times  as  much  as  is  paid  in  hop  gardens  of  Germany. 
Our  outlay  runs  up  each  season  to  $200  to  $250  per  acre.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  this  is  for  labor.  We  have  over  $300  per  acre  invested  in 
improvements  and  which  would  be  useless  if  we  discontinue  growing 
hops. 

There  is  no  overproduction.  In  1907  and  1908  we  have  grown  less 
than  our  home  consumption  demands.  But  the  70,000  to  80,000  bales 
German  hops  imported  took  the  place  of  150,000  bales  home-grown 
hops. 

If  there  is  any  occasion  for  taxing  luxuries,  now  is  the  time  to  put 
24  cents  a  pound  duty  on  foreign  hops.  It  means  life  or  death  to  hop 
growing  on  this  coast.  The  hop-growing  industry  in  New  York  State 
IS  already  doomed. 

Twelve  cents  per  pound  extra  duty  would  mean  not  over  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  extra  cost  per  gallon  of  beer  where  imported  hops  were  used, 
and  not  one-hundredth  of  a  cent  per  glass  on  the  beer  cost. 

Hop  growers  of  this  coast  are  on  the  ver^e  of  bankruptcy.  We 
think  if  we  had  a  28-cent-per-pound  duty  on  imported  hops  it  would 
save  the  industry. 

The  injury  of  such  a  duty  to  American  consumers  would  be  infini- 
tesimal.   To  the  American  hop  grower  it  means  financial  salvation. 

If  you  want  to  rescue  the  hop-growing  industry,  give  us  the  24 
cents  duty. 

Respectfully,  Durst  Bros., 

By  M.  H.  Durst. 
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Exhibit  A. 

[From  Mark  Lane  KxpreHs  Agricultural  Journal  and  Live  Stock  Record,  London,  England, 
Monday,  November  16,  1008.] 

There  was  good  supply  of  servants  at  Stockton  hlrlngs  on  Wednesday.  Boys 
in  their  first  yejir  were  engaged  at  £8  per  annum,  plowmen  from  £20  to  £30,  and 
foremen  at  an  average  of  £27.  Girls  received  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  week,  and  women 
£17  a  year. 

At  Penrith  hlrings  on  Tuesday  there  were  more  servants  than  employers. 
The  feature  of  the  hiring  was  the  reduction  In  wages  obtained  by  all  classes  of 
females,  being  10s.  to  £1  less  than  for  several  years  past.  The  following  were 
the  ruling  prices;  Headmen,  £14  lOs.  to  £17;  second  men,  £13  to  £15;  youths, 
£9  IQp-  to  £11 ;  lads.  £6  lOs. ;  best  women,  £11  10s.  to  £14 ;  second  women,  £8  10s. 
to  £11 ;  and  girls,  £6  to  £9. 

Carlisle  Martinmas  hirings  took  place  on  the  7th  instant  and  were  largely 
attended  by  all  classes  of  farm  servants  except  the  best  men,  and  women  and 
girls,  who  were  scarce.  The  best  and  most  experienced  men  obtained  places 
at  £15  to  £17  for  the  half  year  ending  Whitsuntide  next;  second  men.  £11  to 
£14;  strong  lads,  about  £10;  and  younger  lads,  according  to  experience,  from 
£6  and  £7  to  £9.  Experienced  women  were  hired  at  £11  to  £12,  and  more  In 
exceptional  cases;  second  women,  £9  ta  £10;  and  girls,  from  £6  to  £8. 

At  the  annual  November  hirings  at  Darlington  there  was  a  small  attendance 
of  servants,  most  of  the  engagements  having  taken  place  previously.  Wages 
were  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Foremen  received  from  £27  to  £30 ;  second 
class,  £22  to  £25;  plow  youths,  £12  to  £17 ;  and  young  lads,  £7  to  £9  for  the  year, 
or  proiwrtionate  where  half-year's  hirings  were  made.     Female  servants  scarce. 

It  is  rei)orted  that  Mr.  Sanday,  of  lluddington  Hall,  Wirral,  Cheshire,  re- 
cently lost  25  of  his  milking  cows  from  a  serious  disease  of  the  udder.  The  all- 
moit  spread  to  a  neighboring  farm,  where  5  cows  died.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Cheshire  County  council  recently,  the  chief  constable  reported  that  the  chief 
veterinary  inspector  for  the  County  had  visited  the  affected  farms  and  had  de- 
cided that  the  disease  was  contagious.  It  was  conveyed  by  the  hands  of  milk- 
ers in  most  cases  from  otie  cow  to  another,  and  was  a  somewhat  uncommon 
aflaietion. 


EVERGREEN  AND  FOREST-TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  AOBICULTURAL  CLUB  URGES  ABOLITION 
OF  ALL  DUTY  ON  EVEBOBEEN  SEEDLINGS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Deceinher  11, 1908. 
Committee  on  AVays  and  Means, 

WasImi(/to7i,  I).  C: 

During  the  last  few  years  the  National  Government  and  many  of 
the  States,  through  their  respective  bureaus  of  forestry  and  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  have  urged  upon  the  people  the  need  of  refor- 
estation. The  desirability  and  importance  of  this  work  have  been 
impressed  upon  the  community,  not  only  by  the  words  of  those  high 
in  official  position  and  by  experts  well  qualified  to  give  wise  sugges- 
tion and  advice,  but  by  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  lumber  and  by 
the  recognized  beneficial  influence  of  forests  in  preserving  valuable 
water  courses.  But  in  endeavoring  to  cany  out  the  suggestions  the 
farmers  and  owners  of  land  well  adapted  to  this  purpose  have  found 
themselves  hampered  by  the  high  price  of  the  evergreen  seedlings 
most  desirable  to  be  planted.  This  cost  is  largely  increased  by  the 
excessive  duty  laid  upon  the  seedlings — a  duty  amounting  to  about 
100  per  cent.  Such  seedlings,  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  can  be  pur- 
chased abroad  for  from  |l  to  $1.50  per  thousand.     The  freight 
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charges  are  small.  But  the  duty  is  $1  per  thousand  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  cost  of  seedlings  purchased  in  this  country  is  about 
$4  per  thousand.  Were  there  many  persons  engaged  in  the  growth 
of  these  seedlings  in  the  United  States,  or  were  the  cost  of  their 
production  anything  like  the  price  charged  for  them,  there  might 
De  some  reason  ior  maintaining  the  present  duty.  But  neither  of 
these  conditions  exists. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  interests  of  our  country  will  be  pro- 
moted by  the  removal  of  all  duties  on  evergreen  seedlings,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Club  at  its  six  hundred  and  seventeenth  meet- 
ing, held  on  Saturday,  December  5,  1908,  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolution  and  appointed  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
club  a  committee  to  communicate  it  to  your  honorable  body : 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club  respectfully  memorializes 
the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, now  engaged  in  considering  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  to  recommend  in 
their  report  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  evergreen  seedlings. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servants,  Jas.  Murray  Kay, 

President^ 
Benj.  C.  Clark, 

Secretary^ 
Charuss  L.  Hutchins, 
Maasachisetta  Agricultural  Club. 


D.  mix,  DUNDEE,  ILL.,  ASKS  FOE  A  DTTTT  OF  $2  FEB  TEOTTSAIID 
ON  EVEBGKEEN  SEEDLINGS. 

Dundee,  lUi.,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  notioed  in  the  National  Nurseryman,  a  trade 
journal  published  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  statement  from  the  com- 
mittee of  nurserymen  who  appeared  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee, and  that  said  committee  of  nurserymen  and  their  friends 
recommended  a  change  of  the  various  duties  on  the  different  varieties 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  evergreens,  classed  as  nursery  stock,  entering 
the  United  States  from  foreign  countries,  and,  to  say  the  least,  unfair 
to  the  majority  of  growers,  especially  the  large  growers  of  evergreen 
seedlings  and  forest-tree  seedlings.  These  trees  can  be  grown  very 
successfully  in  this  country,  and  m  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  any 
demand,  whilst  fruit  stocks,  ornamental  trees,  and  shrubs,  upon 
which  this  committee  urge  a  duty  of  from  $1  to  $50  per  thoussmd. 
can  not  be  successfully  grown,  except  in  a  few  of  the  Eastern  States, 
in  which  States  I  find  every  member  of  said  nursery  committee 
belong,  except  one,  Mr.  Stannard,  of  Geneva,  Nebr. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  already  invested  in  the  growing  of  ever- 
greens and  forest  trees  for  forest  planting  in  the  Northwestern  States. 
I  have  at  least  in  my  own  nurseries  200,000,000  of  such  young  trees, 
and  many  other  firms  have  as  many  or  nearly  so. 
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The  cost  of  labor  is  much  higher  in  this  country  than  when  the 

E resent  tariff  went  into  effect,  whilst  the  wages  in  foreign  countries 
ave  not  advanced,  especially  in  the  countries  of  Germany  and 
France.  We  employ  in  our  nurseries  here  at  Dundee  during  the 
planting  and  shipping  season  100  men,  at  from  $1.75  to  $3  per  day 
each.  The  growers  of  the  same  trees  in  Germany  pay  for  labor  less 
than  1  mark  (24  cents)  per  day  and  board.  They  work  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset.  Here  men  only  work  eight  to  ten  hours  at  nio-^t.  In 
France  and  Holland  30  cents  per  day  is  paid  to  nursery  laborers, 
without  board. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  I  made  a  personal  visit  to  all  the  large  nur- 
series in  France,  Germany,  and  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing information  especially  pertaining  to  the  growing  of  evergreens 
and  forest-tree  seecllings  for  forest  planting. 

A  far  better  quality  of  evergreens  and  forest  trees  are  grown  in  this 
country  at  the  same  age  as  those  in  foreign  nurseries.  The  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor,  however,  does  not  give  the  growers  of  this  coun- 
try a  fighting  chance  to  compete  with  foreign  growers.  Therefore  a 
straight  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  trees  should  be  placed  upon  ever- 
green seedlings  2  to  3  years  of  age,  and  35  per  cent  on  all  evergreens 
over  3  years  of  age,  and  $1  per  thousand  on  deciduous  forest-tree 
seedlings.  The  present  duty  of  $1  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
seedling  evergreens  is  not  enough  to  protect  home  industries,  and  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  duties  asked  for  by  said  nursery  committee, 
which  amounts  to  from  $1  to  $50  per  thousand  trees. 

I  Hierefore  trust  you  will  use  all  honorable  means  to  place  a  duty  of 
$2  per  thousand  on  evergreen  seedlings  2  years  old,  instead  of  $1  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  at  present. 

Peeling  sure  this  will  receive  your  approval,  and  the  change  be 
made  as  requested,  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Yours,  very  truly,  D.  Hill, 

Dundee  Nursery. 


HOV.  J.  HAMPTON  MOOBE,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  JAMES 
KBEWSON  &  SONS,  NTJBSEBYMEN  AND  IMFOBTEBS,  CHELTEN- 
HAM, FA. 

Cheltenham,  Pa.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  The  existing  low  tariff  on  nursery  stock  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  private  planter  to  import  any  quantity  of  foreign- 
grown  stuff  he  may  desire  to  use,  and  numbers  of  our  largest  buyers 
go  to  Europe,  or  send  their  gardeners,  to  make  selections. 

Again,  Germany  has  restricted  the  importation  of  foreign-grown 
stock,  and  as  Holland  has  an  immense  surplus  to  dispose  of  at  this 
time,  America  will  be  the  dumping  ground. 

It  is  very  apparent  to  any  person  familiar  with  the  situation  that 
unless  some  radical  change  in  the  tariff  is  made  immediately,  the 
American  grower  will  be  driven  out  of  the  bu«5iness. 

As  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Nurserymen,  and  alsr» 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association,  we  beg  that  you  will  carefullv  con- 
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sider  the  petition  of  these  associations  as  presented  to  the  tariflF 
revising  committee,  to  wit,  that  there  be  a  specific  duty  imposed  on 
all  deciduous  trees  over  8  feet  in  height,  also  on  all  evergreens  over 
2  feet  in  height,  and  on  all  shrubs  fully  developed  suitable  for 
decorative  purposes. 

Knowing  your  willingness  to  support  any  legislation  that  will 
foster  our  nome  industries,  we  make  this  appeal  to  you. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

James  Krewson  &  Sons. 

(Letters  similar  to  the  above  were  filed  by  the  following :  The  Phoe- 
nix Nursery  Company,  Bloomington,  111.;  the  Armstrong  Nurseries, 
Ontario,  Cal.) 


FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

IHFOETEKS,  WHOLESALE  DEALERS,  AND  JOBBERS  OF  FOOD  PROD- 
UCTS STTBMIT  A  SCHEDULE  OF  RATES. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
GENTLE^fEN:  The  undersigned,  importers,  wholesale  dealers,  and 
jobbers  of  groceries  and  fooa  products,  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  your  committee  the  following,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  and  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Government  from 
these  sources.  ' 

PREPARED  OR  PRESERVED  VEGETABLES  IN  TINS,  JARS,  BOTTLES,  OR  SIMILAR 

PACKAGES. 

The  framers  of  the  tariff  act  approved  July  24,  1897,  scheduled 
pease,  beans,  and  mushrooms,  prepared  or  preserved,  at  2^  cents  per 
pound,  the  weight  of  immediate  covering  included;  this  effectually 
ended  attempts  at  undervaluation  and  greatly  facilitated  collection  of 
duties. 

Truffles  excepted,  as  all  prepared  or  preserved  vegetables  are  of 
about  the  same  value,  we  respectfully  recommend  a  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound,  immediate  covering  included  in  weight,  considering  this 
duty  ample  to  compensate  any  possible  increased  cost  of  labor  here 
as  compared  with  labor  abroad. 

Truffle, — ^This  article,  which  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States, 
and  which  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  in  both  use  and  value,  remained 
in  the  schedule  of  nonenumerated  vegetables  at  40  per  cent,  as  the 
attention  of  the  framers  of  the  act  was  not  specifically  directed  to  it. 
The  average  half  tin,  containing  200  grams,  or  about  7  ounces,  of 
truffle,  weighs  (tin  included)  13  ounces;  the  average  value  is  4 
francs  less  6  per  cent,  about  74  cents.  The  present  duty  at  40  per 
cent  being  about  30  cents  per  half  tin,  this  extremely  high  duty  had 
discouraged  consumption,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  with  a  lower 
rate  the  use  of  this  article  would  be  as  general  and  as  large  in  the 
United  States  as  it  is  abroad  and  that  the  revenue  derived  under  half 
the  present  rate  would  be  increased,  and  we  would  therefore  recom- 
mend a  rate  of  18  cents  per  pound,  the  weight  of  immediate  covering 
included. 
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8ABDINES,     ANCHOVIES,     SPRATS,     BRISTLINGS,     SABDELS,     OR     SARDELLEN 
PACKED  IN  OIL  OR  OTHERWISE  IN  BOTTLES,  JARS,  TINS,  BOXES,  OR  CANS. 

The  present  tariff  schedules  these  articles  at  IJ  cents  per  package 
containing  7^  cubic  inches  or  less;  2^  cents  per  package  containing 
more  than  7^  cubic  inches  and  not  more  than  21  cubic  inches;  5  cents 
per  package  containing  more  than  21  cubic  inches  and  not  more  than 
33  cubic  inches ;  10  cents  per  package  containing  more  than  33  cubic 
inches  and  not  more  than  70  cubic  inches. 

The  preceding  tariff  exacted  a  duty  of  2J  cents  on  quarter  boxes 
measuring  not  more  than  4|  inches  long,  3^  inches  wide,  and  IJ 
inches  deep.  Practically  all  importations  were  in  boxes  of  this  size 
or  less,  the  quantity  of  large-size  boxes  being  too  small  for  consid- 
eration. 

The  attention  of  the  framers  of  the  act  of  July,  1897,  was  called  to 
two  disadvantages  in  this  rating. 

First.  A  box  exceeding  the  stated  dimensions  in  any  one  particular 
of  length,  width,  or  depth  could  not  be  entered  as  a  guarter  box,  even 
if  the  cubic  contents  did  not  exceed  the  total  dimension. 

Second.  No  provision  was  made  for  a  box  smaller  than  above 
dimensions. 

The  act  of  1897  substituted  a  rating  by  cubic  contents,  irrespective 
of  shape,  and  acceding  to  representations  by  the  trade  that  a  smaller 
box  should  pay  an  equitably  less  duty,  a  rate  of  1^  cents  was  applied 
to  boxes  of  ii  cubic  inches  or  less,  which  was  in  part  a  relief,  out  it 
still  left  a  wide  divergence,  comprising  boxes  of  7^  cubic  inches  to 
those  of  almost  three  times  as  much  capacity — i.  e.,  21  cubic  inches, 
all  at  2J  cents  per  box  duty. 

The  boxes  of  less  than  21  inches  are  purchased  by  the  small  con- 
sumer of  moderate  means,  and  the  injustice  of  taxing  this  small 
box  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  larger  one  will  be  at  once  apparent 
to  your  committee. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that,  basing  upon  the  present  duty 
of  2i  cents  for  the  21  cubic-inch  box,  which  weighs  17  ounces,  im- 
mediate covering  included,  and  hence  is  equal  to  2.35  cents  per  pound, 
that  a  rate  of  duty  of  2.35  cents  per  pound  on  these  articles,  including 
the  weight  of  the  immediate  covering  and  irrespective  of  size  or 
shape  of  package,  be  substituted  for  the  present  schedule,  as  more 
equitable  and  more  easily  and  quickly  ascertained,  thus  facilitating 
the  collection  of  revenue.  We  also  believe  that  consumption  of  the 
boxes  intermediate  in  size  between  the  7^  and  the  21  cubic  inches  will 
be  materially  augmented,  and  the  customs  revenue  correspondingly 
increased. 

OLIVES. 

California  growers  have  requested  that  the  duty  on  olives  in  bulk 
should  be  advanced  from  15  cents  per  gallon  to  25  cents  per  gallon, 
in  order  to  protect  a  home-grown  product.  We  show  vou  below  that 
the  importation  of  Spanish  olives  m  bulk  has  developed  an  important 
American  industry,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration . 
as  is  extended  to  other  national  interests. 

The  chief  demand  is  for  olives  packed  in  glass,  which  enables  the 
consiimer  to  see  that  which  he  is  offered.  The  ripe  or  semiripe  Cali- 
fornia olive  is  not  suitable  for  bottling,  and  experience  has  proven 
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that  it  will  keep  only  in  hermetically  sealed  tins ;  for  this  reason  and 
because  of  its  entirely  different  appearance  and  flavor  compared  with 
the  Spanish  olive,  it  is  commercially,  and  in  fact,  an  entirely  different 
article.  An  increased  duty  could  in  no  way  benefit  the  California 
interest  and  would  only  result  in  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  imported 
article,  restricting  its  consumption,  and  hence  materially  reducing 
the  revenue  derived  from  this  source. 

The  imported  olive  sells  from  40  cents  to  $1.50  per  gallon  in  bulk, 
while  the  California  product  does  not  bring  more  than  about  50  cents 
per  gallon  in  bulk,  conclusively  showing  that  the  price  of  the  do- 
mestic article  is  not  held  down  by  competition  of  the  foreign  olive, 
but  its  value  is  decided  by  its  intriiLsic  merit  and  its  appreciation 
by  the  consumer. 

We  urge  upon  you  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  imported  olive  | 
is  a  raw  material  indispensable  to  an  important  American  industry  j 
of  an  annual  amount  of  $3,000,000,  in  which  the  American  interest  i 
enters  for  $2,040,000  and  the  foreign  for  only  $060,000;  and,  further,  , 
it  is  our  earnest  belief  that  a  reduction  of  duty  from  15  cents  to  10 
cents  per  gallon,  for  which  we  petition,  would  so  stimulate  this  in- 
dustry that  the  present  revenue  would  be  most  materially  increased.  . 

There  are  annually  imported  approximately  10,000  pipes  of  160  gal- 
lons each,  representing  foreign  Interest  of  foreign  value $960, 000 

While  the  American  interests  are: 

American-made  bottles,  cases,  labels,  etc $1,000,000 

Salaries  dnd  wages  to  American  labor 500, 000 

American  profits  of  this  industry 300, 000 

United  States  revenue  on  above  importations 240, 000 

Total  American  interest 2,040,000 

3,000,000 
After  many  years  of  effort  and  experiment,  California  can  oppose 

only  150,000  gallons  (their  figures),  at  50  cents 75,000 

As  shown  by  the  California  statements. 

The  enterprise  and  activity  of  California  growers  has  been  demon- 
strated by  their  success  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  prunes, 
dried  apricots,  and  peaches,  in  which  articles  they  have  not  only 
stopped  importations,  but  have  also  exported  and  successfully  sold 
these  fruits  on  the  very  markets  that  formerly  supplied  the  United 
States.  Hence,  it  is  self-evident  that  their  failure  to  produce  any 
showing  in  keeping  on  olive  growth  is  attributable  not  to  lack  of 
will  and  energy,  but  altogether  to  soil  and  climate  which  can  not  pro- 
duce an  olive  similar  to  the  imported  Spanish  article. 

OLIVE   OIL 

We  take  from  the  exhibit  submitted  by  Mr.  Edward  F.  Woodward, 
chairman  of  the  California  commission,  the  following  figures: 

Gallons. 

Importation  of  olive  oil  in  1898 736,877 

Imi)ortation  of  olive  oil  in  1007 3,449,517 

Showing  an  increase  of  2,712,G40  gallons  in  nine  years,  or  at  the 
rate  of  300,000  gallons  each  year. 

The  Californta  production  of  1907  is  stated  as  350,000  gallons. 
The  subcommittee  admit  that  an  orchard  of  160  acres,  after  being 
cultivated  for  fifteen  years  and  producing  during  eight  years,  re- 
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suits  in  an  income  of  $1.35  per  acre  during  time  of  production.  The 
logical  deduction  would  be  that  the  best  of  care  and  attention  which 
it  is  stated  was  given  this  orchard  could  not  comba,t  the  natural 
,  causes  of  this  poor  result,  which  were  unsuitable  climate  and  soil. 
The  report  does  not  state  the  quantity  of  oil  produced  by  this  orchard, 
or  this  figure  would  have  been  more  instructive.  The  profit,  however, 
seems  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  very  small,  and  certainly  no 
amount  of  protection  could  have  increased  the  yield. 

It  is  doubtless  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details  to  show 
that  the  conditions  governing  the  production  of  olive  oil  are  similar 
to  those  already  stated  concerning  olives — i.  e.,  the  olive  tree  can  not 
successfully  thrive  in  unsuitable  soil  and  climate — and  this  from  re- 
sults obtained  appearing  to  be  the  case  in  California,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  State  could  succeed  in  producing  the  quantity  required 
by  consumption,  but  even  should  it  be  able  to  do  so,  the  present  duty, 
equivalent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  foreign  cost,  as  shown  by  the  Cali- 
fornia committee,  more  than  offsets  the  difference  in  cost  of  Cali- 
fornian  and  European  labor. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  olive  oil  is  almost  as 
much  as  the  entire  production  of  California,  and  this  increase  aug- 
ments annually,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  efforts  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession urging  its  use  as  a  nutritious,  palatable,  and  healthful  food, 
and  in  many  cases  as  a  remedy. 

California  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  immense  increase  in  its 
production  of  walnuts,  oranges,  prunes,  etc.,  to  which  its  committee 
calls  attention,  but  reading  this  report  further  it  states  that  the  pro- 
duction of  olive  oil  in  Italy  is  fully  equal  to  the  total  production  of 
all  other  European  countries  combined.  Now,  when  we  compare  these 
stateirients  to  the  one  of  the  160-acre  olive  orchard,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  growth  and  yield  are  the  result  of  natural  causes, 
and  can  not  either  be  produced  or  increased  by  protection  or  added 
cost  of  labor. 

We  therefore  respectfully  submit  that  the  duty  be  made  30  cents 
per  gallon  upon  olive  oil  in  small  packages  as  ample,  and  further  that 
if  the  duty  on  oil  in  bulk  was  reduced  to  20  cents  per  gallon,  the 
result  would  be  an  American  industry  in  bottling  far  exceeding  the 
one  established  in  bottled  olives. 

We  would  most  urgently  recommend  that  olive  oil  imported  for 
industrial  purposes  free  of  duty  should  be  thoroughly  denatured  and 
rendered  absolutely  unfit  for  use  as  an  edible  oil. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
December  IG,  1908. 

La  Manna  Azema  &  Farnan,  397  Washington  street.  New 
York ;  Park  &  Tilford,  917  Broadway,  New  York,  J.  R. 
Agnew,  vice-president;  Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit  Co., 
135  West  Forty-second  street.  New  York,  Frank  A. 
Merrall,  vice-president;  Austin  Nichols  &  Co.,  61 
Hudson  street.  New  York,  per  J.  C  Mahlan ;  Clark, 
Chapin  &  Bushnell,  397  Greenwich  street.  New  York; 
Truman  Brotlev,  Hudson  and  North  Moore  streets, 
New  York;  W.  *B.  S.  Jurgens,  by  Chas.  H.  Bogel,  248 
Flushing  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Heissenbutt  C. 
Hearing  &  Co.,  230  Flushing  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
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Henry  McGruber  &  Son,  66  Washington,  Brooklyn; 
Henry  L.  Meyer,  37-157  Wallabout  Market,  Brooklyn ; 
James  S.  Smith  &  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago; 
Meyer  Lange,  New  York ;  Argenin  Carl  Rainey,  New  * 
York;  GodiUot  &  Co.,  New  York;  Francis  H.  Leg- 
gett  &  Company,  Francis  H.  Leggett,  president.  New 
York;  Geo.  F.  Brady,  New  York;  R.  C.  Williams  & 
Co.,  per  F.  H.  Olson,  New  York;  K.  U.  Delapentra 
&  Co.,  K.  U.  Delapentra,  president.  New  York;  Von 
Bremen  MacMoumes  &  Co.,  New  York;  Koenig  & 
Schuster,  New  York;  Bennett,  Sloan  &  Co.,  per 
Charles  M.  Freeman,  New  York. 


GRAPES- 
STATEMENT  SITBHITTED  BY  FRANCIS  E.  HAMTLTON,  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  IN  BEHALF  OF  IMPORTERS  OF  AT.MERTA  GRAPES. 

New  York,  December  10^  1908. 
CoMMrrTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  petitioners,  importers  of  Almeria  grapes*  re- 
spectfully request  that  paragraph  266  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  be 
omitted  from  the  revised  tariff  now  under  consideration,  and  that 
grapes  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

The  reasons  supporting  this  request  are  briefly  as  follows : 

The  grape  industry  of  California  requires  no  protection,  as  it  now 
produces  and  markets  nearly  three  times  as  many  grapes  as  are  im- 
ported, while  the  foreign  grape  industry  has  been  so  burdened  by  the 
existing  duty  that  it  is  in  danger  of  extinction. 

The  miportations  of  the  season  just  closed  are  quite  decidedly  less 
than  for  1907,  and  the  reports  from  Spain,  where  the  grapes  are 
grown,  show  that  the  producer  has  made  no  profit  from  his  vineyards 
and  is  ready  to  give  up  the  industry  if  the  duty  remains. 

The  fruit  is  no  longer  a  luxury  and  should  be  within  the  reach  of 
all  citizens^  but  as  this  country  is  unable  yet  to  meet  this  demand, 
unless  foreign  ffrstpes  are  brought  in  the  consumer  will  either  be  un- 
able to  enjoy  the  iruit,  or,  on  account  of  the  shortage,  the  price  will 
place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses. 

The  question  of  revenue,  never  having  amounted  to  $300,000,  is  too 
small  to  be  of  moment  in  comparison  with  the  rights  and  interest  of 
the  public  and  consumer,  who  should  be  permitted  the  use  of  this 
healthful  fruit  at  the  minimum  cost. 

The  dutv  is  not  required  as  a  protection  to  the  home  product  and  is 
only  called  for  by  the  home  producer  in  order  that  he  may  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  higher  prices  thus  established. 

The  present  consumption  of  grapes  grown  in  California  and  Spain 
in  the  American  market  is  about  55,000  tons,  of  which  quantity  dur- 
ing the  present  season  California  supplied  41,000  tons.  This  is  no 
longer  an  infant  industry  requiring  protection,  as  the  home  product 
is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  quantity  imported. 
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Almeria  grapes  do  not  compete  with  California  or  home-grown 
grapes,  as  me  time  of  marketing  and  the  quality  of  the  grapes  are 
separate  and  distinct.  ^  * 

California  grapes  market  from  September  1  until  about  November 
15.  Almeria  grapes  market  from  October  1  imtil  about  December  15, 
although  the  larger  part  of  them  are  held  by  jobbers  in  cold  storage 
and  sold  to  the  retailer  and  consumer  from  January  1  until  April  1. 

The  California  grape  must  be  eaten  within  seventy-two  hours  after 
leaving  the  refrigeratmg  car.    It  is  not  a  fruit  that  will  store  or  keep. 

These  conditions  separate  the  fruits  so  that  it  can  not  be  claimed 
m  justice  that  the  imported  grape  has  any  effect  upon  the  price  of 
the  home  product. 

If  the  Almeria  grape  fails  to  be  imported,  however,  the  price  of 
the  California  would  as  a  natural  consequence  advance,  since  Cali- 
fornia is  not  yet  producing  a  large  enough  quantity  to  supply  the 
demand. 

Under  the  present  duty  rate  the  Almeria  grape  can  not  be  success- 
fully imported. 

This  condition  has  developed  within  a  very  few  years  and  for  this 
reason :  The  cost  of  the  production  of  the  grape  in  Spain  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  to  produce  it 
at  present  rates,  far  higher  than  even  three  years  ago,  together  with 
the  expense  of  packing,  cartage,  and  freight,  has  entirely  absorbed 
whatever  of  profit  the  trade  formerly  yielded. 

It  is  an  admitted  condition  among  Doth  the  growers  and  importers 
of  Almeria  grapes  that  unless  the  duty  is  removed  the  business  will 
continue  but  a  short  time,  with  the  necessary  result  that  the  Ameri- 
can market  will  be  short  of  grapes  and  thus  left  entirely  to  the  mercy 
of  the  home  growers.  To  estaolish  the  fact  of  the  present  precari- 
ous condition  of  the  trade  we  submit  the  following  data : 

Almeria  grapes  sell  in  the  New  York  market  at  an  average  price 
per  barrel,  45  pounds  net,  of  about  $3.15. 

The  cost  of  production  and  transportation  is  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

Barrel. 

Cost  of  picking,  packing,  and  cartage  to  dock $0. 286 

Cost  of  package .60 

Ctost  of  cork  packing .15 

Cost  of  freight .43 

Duty  per  barrel .39 

Auction  charges,  commission,  insurance,  etc.,  New  York .30 

Cost  to  produce  In  Almeria,  taking  labor  only  into  account 1.10 

Actual  cost  to  grower 3.255 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  the  above  figures  are  correct  it  will 
not  be  long  until  the  producer,  whose  fniit  must  pay  all  charges  be- 
fore it  can  return  to  him  the  actual  expense  for  labor  per  barrel,  $1.10, 
which  he  has  paid  out  during  the  year  of  growing,  recognizes  that  his 
business  is  a  losing  one  and  gives  it  up. 

This  result  would  have  taken  place  some  years  since  if  the  grapes 
were  grown  by  great  organizations  as  in  California,  where  mutual 
knowledge  and  mutual  helpfulness  aid  the  individual ;  but  in  Spain 
each  small  nurseryman  works  for  himself,  few  have  vineyards  pro- 
ducbg  over  500  barrels  of  grapes  annually,  and  as  each  man  puts  his 
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own  labor  in,  it  is  not  until  he  finds  his  work  actually  going  for  noth- 
ing, his  grapes  crossing  the  sea,  but  no  money  coming  back,  that  he 
realizes  the  conditions. 

The  past  two  years,  however,  have  brought  this  serious  question 
home  to  the  grower,  and  as  a  result  it  may  be  positively  stated  that 
unless  the  duty  is  removed  so  that  the  producer  in  Spain  can  receive 
some  returns  for  his  crop  Almeria  grapes  will  disappear  from  the 
markets  of  the  United  States. 

Further  verified  figures  as  to  cost,  both  of  labor  and  expense  of 
growth,  will  be  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee  as  soon  as 
received  from  Spain. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  urge  that  the  duty  upon  grapes  be  en- 
tirely removed,  first,  because  such  duty  is  not  a  revenue  producer  in 
any  event;  second,  because  it  is  no  longer  needed  to  protect  the  grape 
industry  of  the  United  States,  which  now  produces  three-fourths  of 
all  the  grapes  consumed  in  this  market ;  third,  because,  if  not  removed, 
the  imported  grape  trade  will  cease,  the  public  be  deprived  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  price  of  the  home  product  necessarily  be  advanced,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  consumer. 
Very  respectfully, 

Sgobel  &  Day,  per  II.  W.  Day;  Argenin  Carl  Rainey, 
per  L.  C.  Rainey;  Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French 
Co.,  per  W.  M.  French ;  Maynard  &  Child,  per  P.  F. 
Love,  Attorney ;  P.  P.  Manuel  Orozco  &  Co. ;  Franco 
Gomez  Cordero;  P.  P.  Rafael,  Martinez;  Diego 
O'Connor. 


HONEY  AND   WAX. 

THE  HAWAIIAN  BEE  KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION  UBOES  RETENTION 
OF  PRESENT  DUTY  ON  HONEY. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  10^  1908. 

COMMITITQE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  The  honey  and  wax  industry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
represents  an  investment  of  some  $250,000.  The  industry  is  one  of 
the  few  minor  industries  that  is  established  and  on  a  paying  basis. 
However,  the  margin  of  profit  is  so  small  that  a  discontmuance  of 
the  present  tariff  would  ruin  the  local  industry.  The  net  profit  does 
not  average  more  than  one-half  cent  per  pound,  while  the  duty  on 
honey  amounts  to  1§  cents  per  pound.  The  Hawaiian  product  comes 
in  direct  competition  with  Cuban  honey,  and  Cuba  can  produce 
honey  and  pay  the  duty  of  1§  cents  per  pound  and  sell  at  a  profit 
for  the  same  price  that  the  Hawaiian  producers  receive.  As  is  the 
case  with  all  products  of  Hawaii,  honey  and  wax  must  go  to  the  main- 
land or  world's  market.  There  is  no  chance  whatever  to  sell  an  ap- 
preciable amount  locally  as  a  table  honey,  neither  are  there  large 
baking  or  confectioner}^  concerns  here  that  can  use  it  in  bulk; 
neither  can  the  Hawaiian  producers  place  their  honey  on  the  main- 
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land  market  as  a  table  honey  in  competition  with  the  producers  of 
that  article  there.  The  Hawaiian  product  does  not  come  in  compe- 
tition with  the  table-honey  trade  of  the  mainland  in  any  way,  the 
entire  product  being  shipped  in  bulk  for  the  baking  and  confection- 
ery trade. 

The  matter  of  retaining,  and  if  possible  increasing,  the  present 
tariff  of  20  cents  per  gallon,  or  If  cents  per  pound,  on  honey  directly 
interests  every  bee  keeper  m  the  United  States,  and  the  National  Bee 
Keepers'  Association  has  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  an 
aggressive  effort  should  be  made  in  this  direction.  At  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  Detroit  in  October  a  separate  resolution  was  also 
passed  recommending  further  that  a  tarin  of  10  cents  per  pound  be 
placed  on  beeswax. 

Herewith  I  submit  four  tables,  compiled  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  in 
charge  of  apiculture,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  will  give  you  all  the  available  information  concerning  the 
imports  and  exports  of  honey  and  beeswax  into  and  from  the  United 
States.  On  a  separate  sheet  you  will  find  the  tariff  schedules  of  honey 
and  wax  in  the  different  laws.  These  tables  tell  exactly  the  sources  of 
the  honey  and  show  also  what  country  is  our  main  competitor.  The 
price  given  under  "  Imports  "  is  the  price  at  the  port  at  which  con- 
signed. Freight  rates  from  Cuba  and  other  countries  shipping  honey 
to  the  United  States  can  not  be  obtained,  but  the  rates  imposed  on  the 
Hawaiian  producers  are  necessarily  far  in  excess  of  the  Cuban  rates. 
It  costs  the  Hawaiian  producer  not  less  than  1  cent  per  pound  to 
market  his  honey.  The  cost  of  production  is  not  less  than  2^  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  gross  returns  do  not  average  more  than  4  cents 
per  pound. 

The  honey  industry  is  one  that'  appeals  to  a  man  of  small  means. 
The  product  is  not  perishable  and  can  be  stored  until  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  obtained  to  enable  the  producer  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
rates  of  freight  that  prevail  for  large  shipments.  It  is  an  industry 
that  can  be  carried  on  independently  on  a  large  scale,  where  the  terri- 
tory will  permit,  or  one  that  can  be  taken  up  as  a  side  issue  in  con- 
junction with  other  pursuits  where  the  territory  is  limited.  Not 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  these  islands  capable  of 
offering  pasturage  for  bees  is  now  occupied  by  apiaries.  The  industry 
is  being  gradually  developed  and  extended,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
minor  industries,  has  met  with  many  difficulties,  and  much  experi- 
mental work  has  been  necessary  to  determine  the  best  methods  of 
apiculture  for  the  semitropical  conditions  met  with  in  these  islands. 
The  Hawaiian  Bee  Keepers'  Association  fe^ls  that  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  no  reduction  in  the  honey  tariff  be  made.  The  indus- 
try is  one  along  the  line  that  Congress  has  repeatedly  urged  those  in 
authority  in  Hawaii  to  undertake,  and  every  encouragement  should  be 
offered  to  those  engaged  in  apiculture  in  Hawaii,  to  bring  the  indus- 
try to  a  permanent  and  profitable  basis.  Any  reduction  in  the  honey 
tariff  would  ruin  the  bee-keeping  industry  in  Hawaii. 
Yours,  very  respectfullv, 

D.  L.  Vax  Dine, 
Secretary  Hawaiian  Bee  Keepers^  Aftsociation. 
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Tariff  schedules  on  hon^'p  and  wax  under  the  different  laws. 
Acta  of— 


Tariff  on  honey. 


Tariff  on  wax. 


July  30, 1846 30  per  cent  ad  valorem :  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

March  3, 1857 24  percent  ad  valorem ; 

July  14,1862 ;  15  cents  per  gallon 1  SOpercentad  valorem. 

June  30, 1864 20  cents  per  gallon ' 

March  3, 1883 do ,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

October  1, 1890 do Free. 

August  27. 1894 Do. 

July  24, 1897 20  cents  per  gallon Do. 


Exhibit  A. 

Imports  of  honey  into  the  United  States,  1901-1908,  by  countries  from  which 

consigned. 


Cuba. 

Mexico. 

Santo  Domingo. 
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S.    .fa 
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1    ' 
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1 
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i 
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»     sag 
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>            IflJ-^   w 

o 

«3 

0* 

> 

131,691 

-<         0. 

^ 
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<     i£ 

£ 

> 

<     £ 

1901 

809,784 

SO.  089     87.0 

727, 72S  ^2S,  fiM) 

1 

*n  flfl.V    Lilts 

327,876 

SI  3. 091 

1 

90.040     16.0 

1902 

181,736 

6,807 

.044'      6.6 

1,361, ti^  m,im    .ir:4    n7.8 

160.440     4,853 

.0301      8.0 

1903 

1,566,088 

64,867,     .0411    46.3 

1,166,7*1   3n.  61^71     .027,    Sa.8 

198,204     4,897 

.026 

5.8 

1904 

1,2%,  912 

42,597,     .033     62.4 

662, 4W    Vii.Kiiri     .019,    26.3 

373,212     8,982 

.024 

15.1 

1906 

1,575,768 

57, 918     .037     66. 1 

616,  N>1    >ij.  ^77'     .020     21.7 

724, 4&^    tMU7,     .025|    43.7 

884,  MO   n..=iai!     .031     42.0 

1,045,  a4J    S7,ir2*[i     .036     41.1 

162,792     4,063 
27.840        820 

.025 

6.8 

1906 

766,312 
915, 744 

26,239     .035     45.8 

.029 

1.7 

1907 

33, 3S0     .036     43. 4 

81,2?2        746 

.024      1.5 

1908 

1,162,872 

46,726     .040;    46.7 

49,068     1,376 

.0281      1.9 

1 

All  other  countries. 


1901 

1902 36,184; 

1903 255,588' 

1904 58,476 

1905 44.a')2 

1906 81,444 

1907 18H,640 

1908 1  106.116| 


146,256,  »5,086  $0,035 


1,173 
5,013 
1,273 
779, 
1,703 
4,849 
2,870 


.03:^ 
.020 
.022 
.018! 
.021 1 
.026 
.027 


6.7'  174,708  J!8,172 

1.7  319,200  11,281 

7.4  266,676  8,926 

2.4  94.. 500  8,856 

1. 9  83, 988|  3, 482 

4.9,  68.568  3.782, 

8.9  88,068  4,345 

4.2  179, 9(M  9,527 


"  Custom-house  returns  of  honey  are  civen  in  gallons,  assumed  here  to  weigh  12  pounds. 

*  Imports  of  honey  Into  the  United  States  are  subject  to  a  specific  duty. 

Values. — The  values  of  all  imported  articles,  whether  subject  to  ad  valorem  or  specific 
duties  or  free  of  duty,  are  regulated  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  1800. 

The  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  as  bought  and  sold  In 
usual  wholesale  quantities  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country  from  whence  imported,  and  in  the  condition  in  which  such  mer- 
chandise is  there  bought  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  or  consigned  to  the  United 
States  for  sale,  including  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and  cover- 
ings of  any  kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  the  mer- 
chandise In  condition  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

Valuation  deceptions. — The  value  of  imported  articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  la 
believed  to  be  determined  with  more  accuracy,  according  to  the  legal  method  of  valuation, 
than  other  Imports,  with  specific  duties  or  free,  and  exported  articles.  The  valuations  or 
dutiable  Imports  and  of  exports  dutiable  in  foreign  countries  tend  to  understatement,  and 
the  valuations  of  Imports  that  are  free  of  duty  are  often  Inflated  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
deception. 
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Imports  of  beeswax  into  the  United  States,  1901-1908,  by  countries  from  tchich 

consigned. 


Year  ending 
Jxme2fy— 


Cuba. 


1901. 
1902. 


-4 

> 


I 


147,917 

WW 98,455 

1906 79,926 

1906 168,623 

1907 881,942 

1908 264,984 


110,778$28.639;f0.258 
167,839  44,364,  .281 
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Mexico. 


I 


35 

fa 

a»«M  OB 

§s.§ 

§58 


6.2i 

a  6 


13,446  93,08080.229 

23,366|  6,6701  .2171 

162,332!  36,476!  .225 

167,843,  45,678  .272| 

87,943l  23,265'  .265; 

46,421  13,485|  .290 

47,262|  16,4l7i  .326 

41,489'  13,290|  .320 


Santo  Domingo. 


I 


6.3 

6.7 

33.2 

39.5 

23.6' 

7.91 

6.2 

6.2 


73,364 

82,829 
80,783 
46,816 
34,052 


3 

> 


i  'sal 


I 


41.226810,241^.248 


21.1181 

21,364 

21,061 

11,193 

8,696 

67;  2641  16,941| 

56,311   13,085' 


288. 
.258; 
.261 
.289, 
.252 
.252 
.2371 


19.8 
17.9- 
16.9 
19.0- 
12.5 
6.8 
7.8. 
8.2 


Year  ending 
June  90— 


Haiti. 


£ 


"CO 

ag 


1901 11,286  S4,292  80.380 

1902 6,378     3,013j  .473' 

1908 1  26,2761    7,692  .3041 

19W i  88,106   10,359!  .272 

19» 62,647   16,047,  .257 

1»6 1  27,311     7.3261  .268 

1»7 1  48,83ll  13,665'  .278 

19« '  58,147i  15,3791  .2641 


3-3 
6.3 


All  other  countries. 


•3 
> 


r 

> 

< 


87,038  «9,732  80. 26;^ 


1.6  147,764  42,372| 
5.2|  70,2221  19, 331 1 
9.0!  39,981  11,103 
16.8  96,337'  26,6101 
4.6|  321,310  90.487 
6.3^  421, 789' 125. 022; 
8.6|  251,596|  76,584l 
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.27- 
.27' 
.28. 
.29' 
.301 
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213, 
408, 
488, 
425, 
878, 
687, 
917, 
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773|  866,884'  80.261 
706   115, 
576|  127. 
168   116, 
569   101 


168, 
264, 
1^, 


9371 
220' 
878, 

121 1 
014 
687 1 
769| 

I 


.284 
.260 
.276- 
.271 
.286 
.289 
.290- 


•  Imports  of  beeswax  into  the  United  States  are  free  of  duty. 

Valuet. — ^The  yalues  of  all  imported  articles,  whether  subject  to  ad  valorem  or  specific 
duties  or  free  of  duty,  are  defined  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  1890,  as — 

The  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  as  bought  and  sold  in 
Dsual  wholesale  quantities  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  countrv  from  which  imported,  and  in  the  condition  in  which  such  mer- 
chandise is  there  bought  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  or  consigned  to  the  United 
States  for  sale*  including  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and  covering* 
of  any  kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  the  merchan- 
dise In  condition  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

Valuation  deceptions. — ^The  value  of  Imported  articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  is 
Delleved  to  be  determhied  with  more  accuracy,  according  to  the  legal  method  of  valuation, 
than  the  value  of  Imports  with  specific  duties  or  free  of  duty  or  the  value  of  exported 
articles;  the  valuations  of  dutiable  imports  and  of  exports  dutiable  In  foreign  countries 
tend  to  understatement,  and  the  valuations  of  Imports  that  are  free  of  duty  are  liable  to 
mnatlon  for  the  purpose  of  trade  deception. 
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Exhibit  C. 
Imports  and  exports  of  honey  of  the  United  States,  hy  decades,  1855-1908, 


Imports. 

1 

£xport8.a 

Year. 

Welifht. 

i    Value. 

! 

Average 
price. 

1 
Comb. 

Ex- 
tracted. 

Both 
oomb 
and  ex- 
tracted. 

1855 

Pounds. 

5,245,908 

6.142,432 

4,975.908 

4,790,388 

5,448,372 

4,626,420 

9138,189 
169,643 
202.436 
149.915 
196.751 
163,027 

80.0263 
.0330 
.0408 
.0313 
.0861 
.0352 

1856 

1867 

1858                     



1859 

1860 



Total.           .         ... 

30,229.328 

1.019,961 

.0337 



1861                       .     . 

8,970,320 
4,311,960 
3.394.896 
8,461,832 
1,899.0?2 
8. 332, 724 
2,614,824 
2,616,112 

146,464 
195.485 
158,852 
162,071 
87,954 
135,  •253 
128,537 
117. 172 
77,405 
76,459 

.0369 
.0463 
.0468 
.0468 
.0463 
.0406 
.0491 
.(460 

18(J2 

1863 

1864 ^. 

1865 ?. 

1 

1866 

1867 

1868 .     . 

1869 

ii,i62 

8,520 

1870 

Total 

1,285,652 

1871 

56,891 
80,014 

128,925 
88,379 

109.368 
72,935 
61,205 
67, 111 
48,169 
59,806 

2,479 
2,677 

1872 ' 

i28.i68 

S30,845 

1873        .  .                              .                           

1874 •. 

714 
3.686 
2,584 
36,802 
6.212 
134.728 
26,820 

57,896 
29,668 
26,079 
54,663 
24,638 
27,958 
28,439 

68.609 

1875..., , 

83,149 

1876    ' 

28,613 

1877 

90.966 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1,403,724 
1,005.984 
1,293,360 

.0478 
.0479 
.0468 

30,850 
162,686 
65,259 

Total 

772,803 

1881 

2,364,528 
1,831.164 
1.939.500 
1,530.432 
1,821.432 
1,520,688 
1.766,592 
1,893.816 
968,976 
707,428 

110,059 
78,976 
78,911 
67,448 
67,572 
45,551 
47,679 
46,210 
26,624 
27,191 

.0465 
.0431 
.0407 
.0376 
.0371 
.0299 
.0269 
.0244 
.0274 
.0359 

109,007 
19,082 
27,826 

89,761 

30,592 

4,907 

198, 768 

1882 

49,674 

1883 

32,733 

1884 

68,764 

1885 

224,212 

1886 

44,735 

1887 

67,154 

1888 

1 

77,579 

1889 

98,888 

1890 

1 

113,101 

Total 

16,394,556 

586,216 

.0358 

900,608 

1891 

572,880 

841,236 

2, 113, 764 

1,831,716 

809,328 

959,820 

797. 184 

1,159,248 

1,514.604 

1.762.320 

20,808 
31.418 
79,396 
56,156 
•22,998 
30.609 
27,599 
38. 158 
61.599 
70.857 

.0363 
.0378 
.0376 
.0307 
.0284 
.0319 
.0346 
.0329 
.0341 
.0402 

83,325 

1892 

78.048 

1893 

15, 116 

1894 

127,282 

1895 

118,873 

1896 

90,969 

1897 

22,368 

1898 

98,504 

1899 

6.5,900 

1900 

30.191 

Total 

12, 362, 100 

379.693  1 

.0807 

1 

720,675 

1 

1901 

2,186.352 
2.007,612 
3, 452, 352 
2,476.504 
2,38;i,4{M 
l,6fi8.652 
2,108,0&4 

83,599  1 
56.383 
115,400 
69,063 
76,719  i 
50,661 
70,854  ' 

.0382 
.0281 
.0834 
.0279 
.0822 

.om 

.0336 

55.574 

1902 

1          ... 

106,112 

1908 

1 

64,220 

1904 

1 

69,817 

19C5 

68,367 

1906 

1 

111,946 

1907 

93,690 

1908 

:::::::  :::::::  1 

78,102 

1 

Total 

■ 1 1 

642,327 

t 

1 

*  Only  values  are  given  in  exports. 
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Exhibit  D. 
Imports  and  exports  of  heeswax  into  the  United  States,  hy  decades,  1851-1907^ 


Year  ending  June  30— 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Pounds. 


Value.   I^prij!^®'    PoundR. 


IMl. 
1^t2. 

\m. 
1^. 
\m. 

lNi6. 
lv>7. 
1N')8. 


a  415, 
o326. 
o376, 
a  327. 
a  257, 
a  270, 
o315, 
a366, 
O290, 
0  362, 


923  ! 

368  ; 

693 

5M 

415 

320 

878 

246 

374 

474 


Value. 

Average 
price. 

a$122,83=i 

o$e.295 

091,499 

O.280 

0113,602 

O.302 

087, 140 

0.266 

a69.9a-) 

0.272 

0  74,005 

0.274 

o  91. 983 

0.292 

085,926 

0.235 

o94,&W 

0.327 

0181,803 

o.se^i 

Total ' ' 03,308.745  I     o963.548  I  .2912 


W61 

o270,4i3 
o 142, 312 
o»v<,901 
o341.4o8 

o3:«,776 
0272,987 
O263.068 
o 826, 887 

oW,49o 

047,383 

0  80,899 

0170,418 

o261,:J81 

0130,650 

096,282  , 

o  255. 365 

189.396    . 
o 137, 443  , 

O.S49 

1»62 

0.333 

1863 

C.312 

1?«4 

ft  54, 087  b«13,667 
20,899          6,414 

ft23.900      ft  10, 420 

26,617  ,        5,450 

!          .IS  AlQ 

ft$0.253 

.307 

ft.  436 

.213 

0.499 

1«5 

0.772 

i-we 

o  479 

1«7 

O.380 

IV* 

O.309 

lt« 1                   1 

1S70 

'    ft  19,897 

0  3^16.668 

0.396 

Total 



ol.  463. 712  1 

1871. 

im. 

1873. 
1874. 
1K75. 
1876. 

1S77. 

\m. 

l!«0. 


ft  16, 817 
ft  20. 196 

14.661 
7,918 

15,400 

14.668 
ft  16. 844 

13.302 
ft  15, 861 

ft  2. 766 


a  365, 195 
a  446, 174 
a  874, 486 
0  342. 068 
0  a53, 425 
0  218,610 
11276.891 
11326.613 
168,746 
193.217 


Total. 


,6138,433    3.065.724 


o 113. 070  ' 

o 126, 130  ! 

oll8,a53  I 

0  113,800 

o%,578  1 

o 69. 127  I 

o 84, 461  ' 

0  95,074  ; 

45,823 

48,880  ' 


910.996 


O.310 
0.283 
0.315 
O.S33 
0.273 
0.316 
O.305 
0.291 
.272 
.253 


.2*71 


IWl 

6  6,733 
6  6,312 
41,681 

9.:«3 

21,211 
5, 718 
2,371 
9,411 
11,773 
20.282 

164.090 

124.227 
59.456 
51.748 
30,877 

13(i,  179 
90,3,10 
78, 070 
99.917 

171,391 

40.203 
32.325 
17.604 
16,042 
9.758 
36.626 
24.997 
20. 554 
23.918 
19.727 

.245 

1M2 

.260 

!•« 

168,879 
48. 123 
91.754 
26.546 
10.843 
51.702 
75. 951 

126,319 

.247 
.194 
.231 
.215 
.219 
.182 
.155 
.161 

.296 

1M4 ..:::::::::::::;::  ::::: 

.310 

iw> 

.316 

i»< 

.269 

1NS7 

.277 

l-^S 

.263 

1*9 

.239 

ISVO 

.115 

Total 

133,815 

1.006.304 

241.754 

.2402 

1*91 

879,135 
271,0(i8 
248,000 
318,660 
288,001 
273, 4r.4 
174.017 
272.097 
462,016 
213,813 

80, 485 
6.'>.  487 
62,024 
80.024 
78, 776 
75,970 
43,339 
72,473 
109,957 
61.526 

.212 
.242 
.250 
,  251 
.274 
.278 
.249 
.266 
.243 
.241 

120,  MH 
127,470 
77.4:t4 
469, 76:^ 
309.212 
222.612 
195. 04H 
151.094 
152,494 
319.379 

30.027 
31,898 
22. 048 
118.093 
90, 875 
65,  S-14 
56, 462 
41.827 
41,916 
91,913 

.249 

1?92 

.250 

1M3 

.285 

IW 

IHA 

.251 
.294 

1^« 

.296 

IW 

.289 

\^M 

.277 

l^i 

.275 

1300 

.288 

Total 

2.890.271 

720,061 

.2491 

2,145,(>:>4 

590, 90;^ 

.2756 

1901 

213. 7T3 
408.706 
488, 576 
425, 1(>8 
373.569 
587,617 
917.088 

.55,884 
115.937 
127.220 
116.878 
101.121 
168.014 
264.637 

.261 
.2W 
.260 
.275 
.271 
.286 
.289 

140,276 
125,283 
70.811 
.55.631 
H5, 406 
101.726 
U7, 169 

39, 464 

36, 541 
21,337 
16, 545 
24.96tJ 
29,894 
36,392 

.281 

l'V2 

.292 

1903 :      : : :        : 

.300 

ISM 

.300 

1*15 

.292 

1*J6 

.294 

m :. 

1906 



•  stated  as  wax. 


*  Including  manufactured. 
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MACARONI. 

SON.  W.  E.  STAPFOBD,  M.  C,  SXTBMITS  lETTEB  OF  THE  LOBENZ 
BBOS.  HACABONI  COMPANY,  MHWATTKEE,  WIS. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  16j  1908. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Stafford, 

Hovse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Pardon  us  for  applying  to  you  for  assistance  in  a  matter 
-which  is  directly  affecting  our  industry,  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
macaroni  and  kindred  products. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  of  macaroni,  and  especially  those  of 
Italy  and  southern  France,  are,  and  have  been  in  the  past,  the  greatest 
importers  of  their  product  into  the  United  States.  Authentic  statis- 
tics at  hand  show  that  from  one  section  of  Italy  there  was  imported 
into  this  country,  in  1906,  77,900,000  pounds,  at  a  valuation  of 
$2,800,000.  We  have  not  the  fibres  for  years  1907  and  1908,  but 
we  understand  that  they  are  considerably  higher  than  for  1906. 

We  understand  our  Government  is  at  present  maintaining  a  duty 
of  2  cents  a  pound  on  imported  macaroni,  which  is,  however,  hardly 
adequate,  because  of  the  cheap  labor  market  in  the  foreign  countries 
here  mentioned. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  at  present  in  session  in  Wash- 
ington, has  granted  our  association  a  hearing,  which  will  take  place 
this  week,  I  believe  on  the  18th. 

We  would  kindly  request  the  favor,  if  it  is  possible  to  be  given  us, 
that  you  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  retaining  of  the  present  schedule 
of  duty  on  imported  macaroni  and  similar  lood  articles,  as  our  in- 
dustry, which,  we  might  say,  is  vet  in  its  infancy,  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  compete  with  the  loreign  manufacturers  in  our  home 
markets. 

Thanking  you  very  kindly  and  courteously  in  advance  for  any 
iavors  granted  us  in  this  regard,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Yours,  truly, 

Lorenz  Bros.  Macaroni  Co., 
By  L.  R.  LoRENz,  Manager. 


MUSTARD. 

PBANCIS  E.  HAMILTON,  NEW  YOBE  CITY,  STTBHITS  BBIEF  IN 
BEHALF  OF  lUFOBTEBS. 

New  York  City,  December  10^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  On  behalf  of  the  importers  of  mustard  it  is  respect- 
fully prayed  that  the  present  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  under  para- 
graph 28y  of  the  act  of  1897,  be  reduced  to  2^  cents  per  pound. 

As  a  revenue  producer  this  article  is  negligible,  and  as  it  is  a 
necessity  it  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  unless  in  the  pro- 
tection of  home  production  it  is  necessary  to  impose  a  duty. 
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As  far  back  as  1862,  when  the  mustard-flour  industry  was  in  its 
infancy  in  this  country,  a  duty  of  16  cents  per  pound  was  levied  upon 
it,  which  was  continued  about  ten  years.  In  1872  the  rate  was  re- 
duced to  14  cents  and  in  1883  to  10  cents.  It  is  now  fifteen  years 
since  this  last  reduction.  The  production  of  mustard  in  this  country 
has  become  a  well-established  and  most  profitable  business,  there 
being  10  large  manufacturers  in  the  East  alone.  The  total  con- 
simiption  of  mustard  flour  in  the  country  is  supplied  to  more  than 
90  per  cent  by  the  home  producers,  and  they  could  with  no  trouble 
supply  the  entire  demand.  The  present  rate  of  duty  compels  the 
importers  of  mustard  to  sell  the  same  to  the  consumer  at  a  rate 
which  could  be  greatly  reduced  under  a  lower  tariff,  but  which 
enables  the  home  producers  to  hold  the  home  product  at  a  corre- 
spondingly high  rate,  and  as  a  result  the  consumer,  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  receives  the  indirect  benefit  of  a  10  cent  per  pound 
duty  collected  upon  10  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  consumed,  and 
in  return  is  called  upon  to  pay  at  least  10  cents  per  pound  upon  the 
other  90  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  consumed,  which,  all  of  it, 
goes  into  the  profits  of  the  home  producer. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  striking  example  of  a  man's  bitiijg  off  his 
nose  to  spite  his  face.  For  every  penny  of  benefit  you  or  I  or  any 
consumer  of  mustard  receives  through  the  present  tariff  rate  you  and 
I  and  every  consumer  pays  9  cents  to  the  home  producer. 

The  highest  grades  of  imported  mustard  sell  at  about  40  cents  per 
pound ;  the  next  quality  at  about  28  cents  per  pound,  and,  if  packed  in 
kegs,  at  about  24  cents  per  pound. 

The  same  grades  of  mustard  produced  in  this  country  sell  relatively 
at  about  29  cents,  25  cents,  and  21^  cents. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  would  protect  the 
home  product  if  any  protection  at  all  is  needed,  and  that  the  above 
figures  prove  it. 

Francis  E.  Hamilton, 
(for  importers  of  mustard). 


OLIVES  AND  OLIVE  OIL. 

B.  C.  WHUAMS  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ASK  FOR  REDUCTION  IN 
DUTIES  ON  OLIVES  AND  OUVE  OIL. 

New  York,  December  lOj  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^ 

'Washington^  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir  :  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  request  of  the  Cali- 
fornia olive  and  olive-oil  interests  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  olives  and  olive  oil. 

We  want  to  most  emphatically  protest  against  any  such  increase  on 
the  groiinds  that,  in  the  first  place,  California  and  Spanish  olives  are 
an  entirely  dissimilar  product,  not  comparable  in  flavor,  color,  keep- 
ing quality,  or  demai^;  and,  in  the  second,  the  present  production 
of  California  olives  and  oil  would  satisfy  such  an  infinitesimal  por- 
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tion  of  the  demand  for  these  goods  in  this  country,  even  were  they 
acceptable  to  consumers  as  a  substitute,  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
imposition  on  millions  of  consumers  for  the  protection  of  a  product 
the  output  of  which,  according  to  all  information  obtainable,  can  not 
even  begin  to  cope  with  the  demand,  and  which  in  the  case  of  the  olives 
is  a  product  of  different  flavor,  and  in  the  case  of  the  oil,  of  too  high 
quality  for  the  ordinary  large  commercial  purposes. 

Seventy -five  per  cent  of  the  Spanish  olives  imported  here  reach  the 
consumer  in  bottles,  being  imported  in  bulk  and  repacked  here. 

This  is  in  itself  a  large  industry  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
should  be  considered  as  offsetting  m  part  the  California  growing  or 
packing  interest,  than  which  it  is  no  doubt  many  times  greater. 

Further,  we  respectfully  petition  your  comniittee  for  a  reduction 
of  5  cents  per  gallon  in  the  tariff  on  olives,  especially  on  the  cheaper 
or  ManzaniUa  grade,  on  w^hich  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  gallon  represents 
a  tax  of  50  per  cent  on  its  invoice  cost.  This  is  considerably  higher 
than  many  food  products  which  could  be  named. 

We  would  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  olive  oil  in  5-gallon 
tins  and  larger  packages  of  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  the  duty  20 
cents  inAead  of  40  cents.  Oil  imported  in  these  size  packages  is  all 
repacked  here  into  smaller  tins  or  glass,  thus  using  large  quantities  of 
American-made  tins,  glass,  labels,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  in- 
volved. 

A  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  is  ample  protection  for  California 
oil,  which,  owing  to  its  high  price  and  grade,  does  not  compete  with 
the  cheaper  and  largely  used  imported  oils  which  this  proposed  reduc- 
tion would  most  anect.  These  grades  are  largely  used  oy  many  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  our  citizens,  with  many  forming  one  of  their 
chier  articles  of  food. 

California  oil  is  entirely  different  in  nature  and  flavor.  It  has 
never  been  a  factor  in  the  oil  trade  of  the  country,  not  because  of  its 
price  so  much  as  because  of  its  general  nature. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  C.  Williams  &  Co., 
F.  H.  Olson. 


PEANUTS. 

E.  J.  EAIFORD,  CONLEY,  VA.,  GIVES  REASON  WHY  DITTY  SHOULD 
BE  ADVANCED  ON  PEANUTS. 

CoNLEY,  Va.,  December  19^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  : 

There  are  two  special  points  I  want  to  bring  before  your^  commit- 
tee. The  reason  we  ask  tor  an  increase  of  tarin  on  peanuts  Is  this:  I 
realize  that  the  number  of  bushels  is  not  very  large  that  is -shipped 
from  other  markets,  but  when  the  buyer  goes  to  the  farmer  to  buy 
his  nuts  he  will  offer  him  a  small  price,  and  tHfe  farmer  says  he  don't 
want  to  take  such  a  little;  then  the  buyer  says  "  All  right;  I  will  buy 
foreign  nuts;"  and  with  only  one-half  cent  a  pound  tariff  the  farmer 
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does  not  know  but  what  he  can,  so  he  sells.  I  do  not  think  our  land 
is  quite  as  poor  as  Mr.  Lassiter  would  make  you  believe,  and  we  can 
raise  other  crops  on  our  lands;  but  our  land  is  naturally  adapted  to 
peanuts,  and  will  produce  more  than  in  anything  else  that  we  can 
raise.  We  may  be  able  to  live,  but  the  profit  is  so  small  our  boys  are 
leaving  the  fanns,  because  there  is  not  much  inducement  for  them  to 
work  for  such  a  small  profit. 

We  want  to  have  2  cents  placed  on  the  foreign  nuts,  so  we  will  be 
able  to  get  a  living  profit  and  induce  our  boys  to  stay  on  the  farm 
and  help  to  develop  our  lands  and  build  up  home  industry.  I  believe 
the  revenue  on  foreign  nuts  will  be  just  as  much,  and  our  own  country 
will  be  built  up  more. 

Thanking  you  for  what  you  have  done  and  are  going  to  do, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  J.  Raiford. 


PINEAPPLES. 

CHASLES  T.  HOWE  ft  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CUT,  THINK  DUTT  ON 
CANNED  PINEAPPLE  SHOULD  NOT  BE  BAISED. 

New  York,  December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payke, 

Chairman  Way^  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  note  that  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  packers  are  en- 
deavoring to  have  the  duty  on  canned  pineapple  advanced.  We  pre- 
sume that  this  article  is  not  of  importance  enough,  in  comparison 
with  some  of  our  commodities  which  are  handled  in  vastly  larger 
quantities,  but  we  forward  this  letter,  to  place  before  you  what  we 
consider  strong  reasons  for  making  no  advance  should  this  article  of 
pineapple  be  brought  up  later. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  there  are  now  eight  pineapple  canners, 
and  we  are  at  i>rescnt  representing  three  of  these  m  the  sale  of  their 
product,  so  that  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Ha- 
waiian pineapple.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  we  believe  that  a  higher 
duty  would  be  of  no  advantage,  even  to  the  Hawaiian  packers,  but 
would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  masses  who  consume  pineapple. 

Our  opinion  is  formed  largely  on  account  of  our  also  being  one  of 
the  largest  importers  of  Singapore  pineapple,  at  which  the  Ilawaiian 
producers  are  aiming  when  suggesting  the  higher  tariff  rates  on  pine- 
apple. With  the  present  rate  of  duty,  the  same  size  package  and  the 
same  style  ^f  packing  would  cost,  for  the  Singapore  product,  duty 
paid  New  York,  about  90  cents  per  dozen,  while  the  Hawaiian  product 
would  cost  $1.90  per  dozen. 

There  is  no  comparison  in  quality,  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  being 
so  far  superior  to  the  Singapore  fruit  that  anyone  who  could  afford 
to  pay  30  cents  for  a  package  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  would  not  use 
the  Singapore  article  at  any  price.  There  are  millions  of  poor  people, 
however,  who  will  buv  Singapore  pineapple  at  10  and  12  cents  per 
ran  who  could  not  arford  to  buy  Hawaiian  pineapple,  regardless  of 
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how  fine  the  quality.  Therefore,  as  these  two  grades  so  into  entirely 
different  lines  for  consumption,  we  are  convinced  that  tnere  is  no  com- 
petition between  the  Hawaiian  and  Singapore  product,  although  both 
are  called  "  pineapple,"  and  that  the  raising  of  the  tariff  on  pineapple 
would  only  tend  to  deprive  poorer  classes  of  this  luxury  without  in- 
creasing to  the  extent  of  a  single  case  the  sale  of  the  Hawaiian 
product. 

If  these  two  jmtdes  were  selling  at  about  the  same  price  and  the 
advance  in  tariff  was  for  the  purpose  of  Hawaiian  packers  securing 
an  advance  in  their  selling  price  so  as  to  add  to  their  profits,  there 
might  be  a  reason  for  their  desiring  an  increase  in  the  tariff;  but  as 
their  costs  to  the  jobber  to-day  are  at  least  double  the  cost  of  Singa- 
pore pineapple,  we  would  like  to  protest  against  any  advance  in  the 
cost  of  the  cneap  article,  which  goes  to  the  vast  multitude. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Charles  T.  Howe  &  Co. 


POTATO   STARCH. 

T.  H.  PHAIB,  PEESQTJE  ISLE,  HE.,  ASKS  FOB  BETEBTION  OF  THE 
PBESENT  DUTY  ON  THIS  ABTICLE. 

Presque  Isle,  Me.,  December  4, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  regard  to  the  duty  on  potato  starch,  we  are  aware 
that  it  is  a  wrong  time  to  ask  for  any  increase,  but  we  must  retain 
what  we  now  have  (\\  cents  per  pound).  The  people  of  Aroostook 
County  have  built  up  a  large  mdustry  in  potatoes  and  potato  starch, 
and  there  are  some  75  factories  scattered  through  the  countv.  The 
best  potatoes  are  generally  sold  for  the  market,  and  the  smaller  and 
very  large  ones  are  hauled  to  the  starch  factories  at  an  average  price 
of  15  to  20  cents  per  bushel.  The  price  of  domestic  potato  starch  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  from  3J  to  4  cents  per  pound.  The 
foreiffn  potato  starch  can  be  laid  down  here  to-day  at  $2.20  per  100 
pounds.  This  starch  is  made  in  Holland  and  Germany,  where  the 
men  employed  are  paid  from  2  to  4  marks  per  day  and  the  potatoes 
are  bought  from  8  to  10  cents  per  bushel.  Where  would  our  Maine 
starch  makers  stand  with  such  competition  as  this  unless  we  can  re- 
tain the  present  duty  of  \\  cents  per  pound  ?  We  ask  for  no  increase, 
but  must  have  the  present  duty  or  it  will  close  every  starch  factory  in 
Maine.  The  farmers  would  not  dare  to  go  on  and  make  a  large  plant 
of  potatoes  unless  they  had  the  starch  factory  to  fall  back  on  in  case 
of  low  price  for  market  potatoes.  In  fact,  thousands  of  Maine  farm- 
ers would  be  driven  into  bankruptcy  without  the  duty  on  starch  and 
potatoes. 

Some  one  at  the  hearing  on  agricultural  products  asked  Mr.  Hale 
why  they  sold  starch  abroad  at  a  lower  price  than  it  is  sold  here. 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  there  has  not  been  a  pound  of  potato  starch 
exported  for  the  last  thirty  years  from  this  country. 

Tapioca  flour  is  a  great  competitor  of  potato  starch.  In  the  Ding- 
ley  bill,  passed  in  1897,  there  was  a  clause  as  follows :  "  Starch  and 
all  preparations  used  as  starch,  \\  cents."    This  was  put  in  to  stop 
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the  large  importations  of  tapioca  flour  and  sage  flour,  and  for  a  year 
or  two  the  duty  was  collected,  but  by  some  strange  ruling  of  the 
Treasury  Department  they  were  let  in  free.  They  claim  that  these 
articles  were  named  on  the  free  list.  Where  tapioca  is  named  on  the 
free  list  it  means  for  household  use.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that 
sago  flour  is  needed  in  the  mills  that  make  ginghams,  and  we  are 
not  asking  for  a  duty  to  be  put  on  this  article,  but  the  cheapj  tapioca 
flour  that  is  coming  into  this  country  by  thousands  of  tons  is  in  direct 
competition  with  all  domestic  starches.  We  do  insist  that  there 
should  be  a  duty  the  same  as  it  is  on  other  starches.  The  February 
17, 1908,  Paint,  Oil,  and  Drug  Reporter  says  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 190 <,  there  were  imported  into  this  country  43,647,731 
pounds,  or  1,433  fifteen-ton  carloads. 

T.  H.  Phair. 


ROCK  SALT  AND  NUTS. 

BRIEF  OF  BETAIL  CONFECTIONERS  AND  ICE-CBEAM  MANUFAC- 
TITBERS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  TORK  STATE. 

New  York,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Retail  Confectioners  and  Ice-Cream 
Manufacturers'  Protective  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York,  com- 
posed of  confectioners  and  ice-cream  manufacturers  of  New  York 
otate,  the  undersigned  desires  to  present  the  following  brief  to  your 
committee  relative  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  raw  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  various  products  as  follows : 

ROCK  SALT. 

We  would  recommend  the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  rock  salt,  for 
the  reason  that  it  can  be  produced  here  cheaper  than  the  imported 
article  and  that  by  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  loreign  salt  it  is  of  no 
benefit  to  the  public  ana  consumers. 

Its  only  benefit,  if  any,  is  to  W.  A.  Hazard  &  Co.  and  a  few  others 
interested  in  the  so-called  "  salt  trust."  A  further  reason  for  the  taking 
off  of  the  duty  is  that  the  fish  and  meat  packers  are  exempt  from  this 
duty  on  salt  by  the  receipt  of  a  drawback  for  whatever  salt  they  use. 

The  ice-ream  manufacturers,  not  to  mention  others  who  use  large 
quantities  of  salt,  receive  no  drawback  of  duty  on  the  imported  salt 
they  use,  and  have  therefore  to  pay  in  consequence  thereof  a  higher 
price  for  the  domestic  article. 

SHELLED   NUTS. 

Regarding  shelled  nuts,  we  would  also  recommend  to  your  com- 
mittee a  reduction  of  the  duty  of  at  least  50  per  cent  on  all  shelled 
nuts,  with  the  exception  of  peanuts. 

Because  the  domestic  nuts,  such  as  walnuts,  almonds,  filberts,  Brazil 
nuts,  pignolia  nuts,  are  not  produced  in  the  TJnited  States  in  suffi- 
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cient  quantities  and  are  also  deficient  in  the  quality  or  flavor  of  the 
imported  article. 

Therefore  only  a  very  few  are  benefited,  at  the  expense  of  many,  by 
the  duty.  The  public  and  consumer  in  general  receive  no  benefit 
from  the  duty  on  nuts,  as  the  home-grown  article  is  used  to  verv  little 
extent. 

The  peanuts  produced  in  the  United  States  have  proven  themselves 
to  be  of  better  quality  than  the  foreign-grown  article,  and  we  there- 
fore exempt  same  from  our  plea  for  the  reduction  of  the  dutv  on 
shelled  nuts. 

To  give  your  committee  a  more  thorough  explanation,  however,  a 
committee  of  this  organization  will  be  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
at  such  time  and  place  as  you  may  designate. 

Bespeaking  for  the  foregoing  your  careful  consideration,  we  are, 
on  behalf  of  the  Confectioners  and  Ice-Cream  Manufacturers'  Pro- 
tective Association, 


Yours,  very  truly. 


Ernst  A.  G.  Intemann,  President, 
F.  C.  Henry  Hesse,  Secretary. 


SALT. 


HON.  PETEB  A.  FOBTEB,  H.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  THE  BOCK  OLEN 
(N.  Y.)  SALT  COMPANY,  ASKING  FOB  INCBEASE  OF  SALT 
DTTTY. 

Rock  Glen,  N.  Y.,  December  9,  1908. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  hearings  that  have  been  held  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  tariff,  in  which  we  are  interested  in  re- 
gard to  the  tariff  on  salt,  the  present  duty,  8  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
bulk  salt  and  12  cents  per  100  pounds  on  salt  in  packages,  is  too  low, 
and  should  be  raised,  we  believe,  a  trifle,  as  there  is  a  lot  of  salt  com- 
ing in  from  abroad,  especially  irom  Liverpool,  England,  during  the 
season  of  1908.  We  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  Tetter  from  East- 
port,  Me.  These  peoole  use  25,000  sacks  annuallv,  and  they  are 
able,  so  we  imderstand,  to  get  their  salt  through  for  ballast.  Our 
rate  from  here  by  rail  is  23  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  they  receive 
their  salt  without  paying  freight  and  pay  a  duty  of  12  cents  per 
100  pounds.  Trust  you  will  use  your  efforte  in  every  way  possible  to 
have  the  present  duty  retained  or  advanced  2  or  3  cents  per  100 

Sounds.    Kindly  keep  us  advised,  if  you  will,  in  advance  as  to  any 
earings  that  are  to  be  held  and  the  result  from  time  to  time. 
I  ours,  truly. 

Rock  Glen  Salt  Co., 
F.  W.  Rblyba. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Eastport,  Me.,  July  7,  1908. 
Rock  Goin  Salt  Company, 

Rock  GUn,  N.  Y. 
Gjbi^tlemek:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  the  3d 
instant  in  reference  to  purchasing  salt,  and  in  reply  will  say  we  have 
purchased  what  salt  we  shall  require  this  season  from  Liverpool, 
Epe^land.  Another  season  we  shall  be  pleased  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  you  early  in  the  spring. 

Yours,  truly,  B.  F.  MhuLiken  &  Son. 

ASA  BnU)  OABDINEB,  TB.,  OAEBINEB  BAIBT,  BALTIMORE,  MD., 
WISHES  DUTY  ON  SALT  U0DI7IED. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  16^  1908. 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Believing  that  the  tariff  on  salt  should  be  modified,  I 
beg  as  a  consumer  to  lay  before  your  committee  the  fact  that  the  salt 
business  of  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  International  Salt  Com- 
pany, of  New  Jersey/ 

lliey  control  the  salt  made  in  this  country,  and  they  only  compete 
under  certain  circumstances  with  the  salt  made  at  Turks  Island  and 
other  minor  places. 

Moreover,  without  reasons  made  known,  they  raise  the  price  of  salt 
at  will. 

About  April  of  this  year  on  salt  known  as  "  C.  C.  Mineral,"  Retsof 
brand,  in  carload  lots^  they  increased  the  price  10  cents  per  bag  of  200 
pounds,  which  is  equivalent  to  $2  a  short  ton,  and  refused  orders  for 
salt  in  bulk  or  carload  lots,  which  they  formerly  accepted. 

As  we  were  using  five  cars  of  salt  a  month  during  the  summer 
season  this  additional  charge  cost  us  about  $100  per  month  excess. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  this  salt  and  distributing  it  throughout 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  is  less  than  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing it  elsewhere,  and  if  not  the  prices  charged  with  the  arbi- 
trarv  raises  are  greater  than  the  cost  of  that  made  elsewhere  plus  the 
tariff  on  the  salt. 

I  would  also  submit  that  the  International  Salt  Company  has 
made  its  selling  price  as  high  for  its  lowest  quotation  as  the  price  of 
foreign  salt  landed  at  a  United  States  port  plus  the  tariff,  and  that 
the  ^stem  of  making,  preparing,  and  marketing  the  salt  of  the  In- 
ternational Salt  Company  permits  that  company  to  sell  salt  in  compe- 
tition with  foreign  salts  without  the  protection  of  the  tariff,  and  that 
the  United  States  Government  receives  practically  nothing  for  tariff 
duties,  owing  to  the  position  taken  by  the  International  Salt  Com- 
pany, for  they  take  the  tariff  intended  for  the  Government. 

It  the  tariff  was  abolished,  the  United, States  Government  would 
lose  a  very  small  sum,  whereas  the  consumer  of  salt  would  benefit 
largely. 

I  sincerely  trust  this  matter  will  come  up  before  you  and  will 
receive  your  earnest  consideration. 

TTours,  very  truly,  Asa  B.  Gardiner. 
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SARDINES. 

E.  A.  KITZITILLEB,  FITTSBTJRG,  PA.,  THINKS  DTTTY  ON  SABDINES 
ALTOOETHEB  TOO  HIGH. 

PiTTSBUKG,  Pa.,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C: 

1  have  intended  for  some  time  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  the  duty 
on  sardines — $1.50  per  case  of  100  cans  called  J  oils — ^is  entirely  too 
great  a  difference  to  be  sustained  to-day,  as  far  as  protection  is  con- 
cerned. I  refer  now  particularly  to  Norwegian  smoked  sardines, 
which  for  years  were  sold  at  high  prices  and  considered  a  luxury,  but 
within  the  past  two  years  prices  have  declined  until  they  can  now  be 
retailed  at  10  cents  per  can  and  used  quite  largely  on  the  tables  of 
the  laboring  class. 

Domestic  sardines  are  sold  to  consumers  at  5  cents  per  can;  the 
cheapest  Norwegian  at  10  cents.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  too  great  a 
difference  for  protection  and  that  there  ought  not  to  be  over  $1  per 
case  duty  instead  of  $1.50,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  now  being 
consumed  largely  by  the  class  that  we  desire  most  to  favor. 

Such  letters  as  I  have  written  you  to-day  need  no  reply,  for  I  know 
you  are  busy.    I  won't  be  mad  if  you  don't  answer. 
Yours, 

E.  A.  KrrzMUiLEB. 


SEEDS  AND  BULBS. 

FETEB  HENDEBSON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORE  CITY,  BEGOMHENDS 
SPECIFIC  DUTIES  FOB  THESE  ABTICLES. 

New  York,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  desire  to  say  that  we  have  pleasure  in  indorsing  the  peti- 
tion sent  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  the  Amer- 
ican Seed  Trade  Association,  asking  that  a  specific  duty  be  levied  on 
seeds  and  bulbs  instead  of  ad  valorem,  as  at  present. 

We  believe  that  this  would  aid  the  custom-house  authorities  in  pass- 
ing the  goods  and  effect  prompter  deliveries  to  consignees  than  is 
possible  under  the  present  system.  It  would  do  away  with  all  the  con- 
fusion, or  most  of  it,  which  is  now  experienced  in  arriving  at  valua- 
tions, and  we  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  all  roimd. 

We  desire  to  say  that  we  join  the  nurserymen  who  have  already 
petitioned  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  roses  to  5  cents  per  plant. 
We  believe  that  the  increase  of  duty  mentioned  would  result  m  de- 
veloping the  growing  of  rqses  in  this  country  in  the  open  ground  far 
beyond  what  it  is  at  the  present  time  or  can  be  developed  under 
present  conditions. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  there  are  2,000,000  roses 
imported  into  the  United  States  annually  from  Holland.  These  are 
produced  by  men  whose  weekly  salary  is  stated  to  be  $2.50,  a  rate  at 
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which  no  American  workman  can  live  under  present  conditions.  The 
quality  of  the  stock  imported  can  not  compare  with  what  is  produced 
in  the  United  States,  out  the  low  price  makes  a  market  for  them. 
They  are  not  sold  by  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  or  florists — at  least,  not 
to  any  extent — ^but  are  handled  almost  exclusively  bjr  the  department 
stores  in  the  big  cities.  They  are  put  in  as  a  side  line  in  the  spring, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  they  do  not  give  satisfaction,  but  'merely 
appeal  to  bargain  hunters. 

The  men  wno  can  do  the  budding  necessary  to  produce  these  roses 
are  rather  scarce  in  this  country  and  difficult  to  obtain  at  the  time  they 
are^  wanted.  If  the  increased  duty  would  keep  out  the  product,  as  we 
believe  it  eventually  would,  the  men  in  the  European  nurseries  who 
do  it  now  would,  in  all  likelihood,  emigrate  here,  so  it  would  be  an 
advantage  all  round. 

The  tillers  of  the  soil  get  very  little  protection  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  think  that  this  should  be  accorded  to  the  nurserymen 
who  are  now  engaged  in  producing  roses  grown  in  the  open  ground. 
We  do  not  do  it  ourselves  to  any  extent.  We  do  not  grow  any  Dudded 
roses,  such  as  are  imported,  so  that  our  attitude  in  the  matter  is  one 
of  desiring  to  better  the  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  both  for  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  due  consideration,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 


STARCH,  DEXTRIN,  AND  GLUCOSE. 

CHABLES  MOENINGSTAR  &  CO.,  NEW  YOKK  CITY,  FILE  STTPPLE- 
MENTAL  BRIEF  ON  THESE  SUBJECTS. 

New  York,  December  17^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  As  per  your  request^  we  beg  to  submit  to  your  valued 
consideration  the  following  as  a  brief  supplemental  to  our  presenta- 
tion to  your  committee  on  November  18,  1908. 

Relative  to  the  cost  of  labor  entering  into  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts we  have  received  word  from  our  source  of  supply  in  Germany, 
the  great  starch  and  starch-products  factory  of  Cuestrin,  known  as 
the  "^Norddeutsche  Kartaffelmehl  Fabrik."  In  answer  to  our  inquiry 
this  concern  cables  us  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  manufacturing  starch 
and  starch  flour  is  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product; 
the  cost  of  labor  in  manufacturing  dextrin  is  19  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product;  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  manufacturing 
glucose  is  19  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product. 

The  Nordd!eutsche  Kartoffelmehl  Fabrik  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
this  percentage  of  cost  of  labor  does  not  include  any  official  salary 
charges. 

From  this  report  you  can  see  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  manufac- 
turing starch,  dextrin,  and  glucose  in  Germany  is  almost  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  countr3%  as  per  the  official  record 
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referred  to  by  your  honorable  chairman  on  the  day  of  our  present- 
ment, with  this'  exception,  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  in- 
cludes the  salaries  or  officials,  whereas  the  cost  of  labor  as  per  the 
German  report  does  not  include  any  official  charges,  but  only  the 
actual,  direct  cost  of  labor. 

From  this  you  can  see  that  the  German  manufacturer  is  paying  a 
higher  percentajje  for  labor  than  the  manufacturer  in  this  country. 
This  can  be  readily  understood,  however,  when  one  considers  how  far 
superior  the  quality  of  the  German  manufacturer  is  to  the  starch 
and  starch  products  made  in  this  country.  And  yet,  with  all,  the  cost 
of  labor  in  starch  making  is,  as  has  been  set  forth  in  our  presentment, 
"  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  goods."  Both  the  German  re- 
port and  the  official  report  of  the  United  States  Government  concur 
with  us  in  our  statement. 

There  is  a  vast  discrepancv  between  the  established  cost  of  labor 
and  the  rate  of  duty  imposea  by  the  Dingley  bill.  The  starch,  dex- 
trin, and  glucose  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  unfair  advantage  with  the  following  result : 

That  the  cornstarch  and  all  cornstarch  products  are  virtually  in 
the  hands  and  at  the  mercjr  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
Standard  Oil  Company,  with  offices  at  26  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
that  the  potato-starch  industry  has  become  a  haphazard,  half-hearted 
affair,  which  can  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  consumer  with  either 
quality  or  quantity. 

For  your  guidance  we  wish  to  point  out  to  you  the  characteristics 
of  the  potato-starch  industry  of  this  country.  Such  starch  as  has  been 
manufactured  up  to  the  date  of  this  writing  has  been  extracted  from 
the  culls  or  screenings  of  potatoes  too  small  in  size  to  be  sold  ordi- 
narily in  the  market  for  food  purposes.  '\\Tien,  however,  the  price  of 
gotatoes  is  high,  as  is  the  case  this  year,  even  these  culls  are  sold  to 
Btter  advantage  as  food  potatoes  than  for  conversion  into  starch;  con- 
sequently the  consumers  are  left  high  and  dry  without  the  domestic 
potato  starch,  and  from  sheer  necessity  they  resort  to  importations 
from  Germany  and  elsewhere.  There  have  been  no  innovations  in 
the  potato-starch  industry  in  this  country.  They  are  in  their  manu- 
facturing processes  where  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  with  hardly  an 
exception. 

The  farmers  and  their  farm  hands  growing  these  potatoes  for  food 
purposes  are  as  a  rule  the  ones  who  make  potato  starch  in  this  coun- 
try, and  thej  as  a  rule  are  independent  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
starch  making.  In  other  words,  potato-starch  making  is  for  the 
greater  part  a  secondary  consideration ;  hence  the  primitive  auspices 
under  which  this  industry  gropes  its  way  along. 

To  revert  to  the  corn-starch  industry,  we  beg  you  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  were  the  manufacturers  of  corn  starch  and  corn- 
starch products  to  sell  their  starch  at  actual  cost  there  would  remain 
to  them  a  handsome  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  by-products,  such  as 
corn  oil,  gluten  meal,  cake,  etc. 

The  consumers,  whom  wt  have  the  honoi*  to  speak  for,  are,  as  we 
have  told  you,  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  the  excessive  duty  imposed 
on  such  starches,  dextrines,  and  glucose,  as  they  must  of  necessity  use 
because  of  their  inability  to  procure  such  qualities  from  the  domestic 
manufacturers. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whereas  starch  and  starch  products 
are  in  themselves  manufactured,  they  enter  into  the  arts  as  raw 
material  and  must  be  regarded  as  such. 

The  cost  of  labor  being  established,  it  remains  with  your  honorable 
committee  to  determine  what  a  "  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufac- 
turer "  should  be  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  dextrine,  and  glucose. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

ChAS.  MoRNINGST^iR  &  Co. 


SEYBEL  &  STEUSS,  NEW  YOBK  CETY,  ADVOCATE  PEOTECTIVE 
DUTY  ON  ALL  AEHCLES  WHICH  CAN  BE  HADE  HEBE. 

New  York,  December  12, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Gentlemen  :  The  first  thought  that  enters  our  mind  is,  "  Why  are 
Chas.  Momingstar  &  Co.  so  solicitous  about  the  poor  consumer?  " 

^Vs  a  consumer  we  are  opposed  to  free  entry  of  anything  that  can 
be  made  here,  recognizing  the  general  benefit  of  importing  nothing 
but  what  can  not  fe  avoided,  and  that  prices  here  should  oepend  on 
th«  cost  here. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  thoughtless  idea  that  only  wage  differ- 
ence should  be  considered  in  a  tariff  rate,  as  cost  of  management, 
rent,  taxes,  etc.,  are  also  higher  here.  Besides,  we  must  consider  the 
fact  that  lor  export  most  manufacturers  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
profit,,  and  that  prices  for  export  are  always  lower. 

If  the  articles  are  put  on  the  free  list  the  importers  or  the  foreign 
niamifacturers  will  advance  their  prices  accordingly. 

Seybel  &  Struss, 
By  Henry  W.  Stri  ss. 


TEA. 


SEEMAN  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  OBJECT  TO  DUTY  ON  TEA 
OR  ON  ITS  CONTAINERS. 

New  York,  Deccmhcr  If).  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  an  American  firm,  doing  a  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  Ceylon  package  teas.  We  have  found  it  an  advantage  to  im- 
port this  tea  in  small  lead  packages,  which  are  sold  intact  to  the 
consumer,  not  only  because  it  can  be  thus  packed  more  cheaply  in  the 
country  of  origin,  but  better  as  well. 

Tea  is  primarily  an  economical  drink  of  the  people.  Any  duty  on 
either  the  tea  itself,  or  the  ordinary  lead  package  or  tin  in  which 
most  package  teas  are  sold,  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer. 
We  should  estimate  that  300  girls  could  probably  pack  all  the  pack- 
age teas  that  this  country  consumes.     Is  it  worth  while  to  tax  the 
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entire  American  tea-drinking  public  in  the  effort  to  give  employment 
to  such  a  small  number? 

We  do  not  care  to  make  this  letter  a  brief,  but  simply  wish  to  indi- 
cate that  we  as  an  American  firm,  and  probably  one  of  the  largest 
handlers  of  package  tea  of  any  American  firm  in  this  country,  think 
it  inadvisable  to  put  any  duty  on  bulk  tea  or  on  the  ordinary  lead  or 
tin  package  in  which  we  consider  it  advisable  that  tea  should  be  sold. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Seeman  Brothebs. 


HON.  P.  C.  STEVENS,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  J.  W.  COOPER,  ST. 

PAUL,  MINN. 

St.  Paui.,  Minn.,  December  16,  1908. 
Hon.  F.  C.  Stevens,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Stevens: 

There  are  representatives  of  Canada  tea  merchants  now  in  St. 
Paul  canvassing  the  St.  Paul  trade,  and  they  have  canvassed  most  all 
of  our  large  trade  between  here  and  the  Canadian  line.  Would  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  can  not  sell  tea  in  the  Canadian 
provinces  unless  we  pay  a  duty,  but  the  Canadian  merchants  come 
mto  our  market  without  duty.  I  see  the  customs  department  have 
decided  to  tax  containers — that  is,  fancy  packages  in  which  teas  are 
packed — which  will  have  some  effect,  but  I  think  our  new  tariff  should 
provide  that  unless  the  Canadian  government  is  willing  to  let  Ameri- 
can dealers  in  there  on  the  same  terms  on  which  they  come  into'  our 
territory,  we  ought  to  impose  a  duty,  to  'put  us  on  a  fair  basis  with 
the  Canadian  merchants. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  kindness  of  a  reply,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Cooper, 
Of  Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co. 


VEGETABLES. 

C.  W.  SPEAGUE,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y.,  WISHES  PROTECTIVE 
DUTIES  ON  GARDEN  TRUCK. 

Baldwin.  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

November  28, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mea?is, 
Dear  Sir  :  Being  aware  that  there  is  to  be  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
on  imported  articles  and  products,  would  say  that  I  am  a  Long  Island 
farmer  engaged  in  growing  vegetables  for  the  New  York  market; 
have  been  in  the  same  business  on  the  same  farm  for  thirty-five  years. 
While  the  McKinley  tariff  was  in  force  I  and  my  neighbors  were 
successful  and  made  some  monev,  but  all  too  soon  there  came  a 
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change.  The  Wilson  bill  reduced  the  duties  on  some  kinds  of  pro- 
duce that  I  raised  and  put  others  on  the  free  list,  and,  do  the  best  we 
could,  we  could  hardly  make  a  living.  During  that  period  the  mar- 
ket was  flooded  with  foreign  potatoes  when  ours  only  brought  $1.25 
per  barrel,  and  Long  Island  potatoes  have  always  been  considered 
the  best  in  the  world.  It  was  even  worse  with  cabbage.  Foreign 
cabbage  was  brought  here  and  sold  for  less  than  we  could  crow  it. 
Our  markets  were  also  flooded  with  Canada  turnips,  often  selling  as 
low  as  60  cents  per  barrel.  This  continued  as  long  as  the  Wilson 
tariff  was  in  force.  But  there  came  another  change.  The  Dingley 
schedule  restored  the  duties  on  some  products  to  where  they  were  on 
the  McKinley  schedule ;  also  put  a  duty  on  some  things  that  had  for- 
merly been  on  the  free  list.  Immediately  there  was  a  great  change 
for  the  better.  The  truck  farmers  began  to  prosper  and  have  con- 
tinued to  prosner  ever  since.  On  account  of  these  personal  expe- 
riences I  would  suggest  that  the  tariff  on  agricultural  products  be 
left  the  same  as  they  are  at  present 

Yours,  respectfully,  C.  W.  Spragtjb. 


HEIOIY  SCHTJMACHER,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.,  ASKS  PROTECTION 
FROM  BERMUDA-GROWN  PARSLEY. 

Jersey  City,  December  7,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  Would  you  kindly  send  me  word  about  the  tariff  on 
parsley  from  Bermuda,  as  I  am  in  the  truck-farming  business  and 
have  a  lot  of  sash  with  parsley  for  the  winter  crop,  but  have  a  hard 
time  selling  it  on  account  of  this  stuff  coming  from  Bermuda.  Could 
not  you  put  a  high  tariff  on  it  and  protect  us  truckers  near  New  York 
markets,  as  we  have  New  Orleans  to  contend  with;  but  then  that  is 
our  own  country,  which  is  all  right,  but  Bermuda  is  an  outsider. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  answer, 

I  remain,  Henry  Schumacher. 


WALNUTS. 

J.  AIXEH  OSHTTN,  WHITTIER,  CAL.,  FILES  BEIEF  BELATIVE  TO 
THE  CULTTTBAL  RANGE  OF  WALNUTS. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Gentlemen  :  In  the  brief  submitted  on  walnuts  before  your  hon- 
orable committee  I  judge  from  the  questions  that  were  asked  that 
we  did  not  furnish  enough  information  in  reference  to  the  cultural 
range  in  the  United  States  in  which  walnuts  could  be  successfully 
grown. 

Localities  which  a  few  years  ago  in  southern  California  were  re- 

Krded  as  absolutely  unsuitable  for  the  successful  raising  of  walnuts 
ve  proved  by  experimentation  frequently  to  furnish  the  best  land, 
and  some  of  our  most  productive  orchards  are  now  grown  upon 
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ground  which,  as  stated  above,  was  then  regarded  as  thoroughly 
unsuitable. 

From  information  gathered  it  seems  that  the  walnut  has  been  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  a  limited  area  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New 
York  southward  through  New  Jersey  and  several  of  the  Southern 
States.  From  a  report  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1896  it  is  stated  that  the  tree  endures  winters  in  fa- 
vored localities  as  far  north  as  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts;  that 
there  are  several  large  trees  in  New  York  State,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  which  are  reported  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  years  old 
and  bearing  a  large  crop  of  nuts  of  fair  quality.  There  are  some 
trees  reported  in  Delaware,  but  they  have  not  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful m  producing  crops. 

The  reports  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  in  most  localities  in  Florida  the  walnut  has  not  been  suc- 
cessfuUv  grown,  although  there  are  some  places  that  bid  fair  to  be 
successful.  Also  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  there  are  a  few  reports 
of  successful  growth.  Reports  which  have  been  received  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota  are,  as  a  rule,  that  the  trees  are 
winter  killed.  From  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  there  are  a  few  re- 
ports of  trees  making  a  successful  and  satisfactory  growth.  The 
reports  from  Louisiana  are  favorable,  but  up  to  the  date  mentioned, 
1896,  there  had  been  no  extensive  planting.  In  southern  Texas  it  is 
reported  that  a  number  of  orchards  have  been  planted  and  that  they 
promise  to  yield  very  satisfactorily  and  we  are  having  inquiries  from 
ihat  section  of  the  country  as  to  the  best  varieties  and  cultural 
methods.  It  may  also  be  stated  in  connection  with  these  trees  that 
nearly  all  were  of  the  seedling  variety.  If  the  new  methods,  which 
are  now  being  adopted,  is  followed  it  is  believed  that  the  trees  will 
be  very  much  hardier  and  will  resist  the  cold  to  a  greater  degree. 
In  Oregon  there  is  a  very  large  acreage  being  planted,  as  reported  in 
Bulletin  No.  92  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
trees  are  now  from  seven  to  nine  years  old — namely,  in  1906.  A 
few  trees  of  fourteen  years  were  very  successful  in  producing  nuts. 
They  have  found  the  same  difficulty  there  in  planting  trees  which 
grow  successfully  in  southern  California,  but  were  unable  to  stand 
the  frosts  of  Oregon.  This  is  being  overcome  by  using  a  tree  of 
hardier  pedigree.  The  difficulties  that  have  attended  the  successful 
growth  of  walnuts  has  been  largely  due  to  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
best  varieties  and  to  the  climatic  conditions  prevalent  in  the  dif- 
ferent localities  where  these  orchards  were  planted. 

Experience  has  shown  and  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  all  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  proper  cultural  methods,  such 
as  budding  or  grafting  the  trees  on  native  black  walnut  stock,  etc 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  with  the  experimentations  that  are 
going  on  the  area  suitable  for  the  walnut  culture  will  be  vastly  in- 
creased and  that  in  the  near  future  we  will  be  able  to  supply  all 
demands  of  the  home  market. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Allen  Osmun, 
For  Committee  Representing  the  Walnut  Ghrowers 

of  Southern  Oalifomia. 
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WOOL   GREASE. 

ZINKEISEN  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SUGGEST  A  NEW  CLASSI- 
FICATION FOB  WOOL  GREASE  AND  LANOLINE. 

New  York,  December  19,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Sir  :  As  to  wool  grease,  permit  us  to  submit  a  suggestion  that  para- 
graph 279  of  the  present  law  be  amended  so  that  there  will  be  a  duty 
unposed  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool  grease,  crude  or  refined, 
with  a  proviso  that  none  be  assessed  with  a  duty  less  than  one-hali 
cent  per  pound.  At  the  present  time  some  confusion  exists,  because 
lanoline  is,  in  fact,  wool  grease,  and  though  refined  it  does  not  lose 
its  identity  as  wool  grease.  It  has  been  claimed  that  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  paragraph  279,  lanoline  is  clearly  subjected  to  a  specific  duty 
of  one-half  cent  per  pound.  However,  the  courts  have  held  that 
lanoline  should  be  classified  as  a  medicinal  preparation  and  assessed 
for  duty  accordingly  under  paragraph  68.  This  classification,  never- 
theless, would  appear  to  be  confusing  lanoline  with  actual  medicinal 
preparations  in  the  nature  of  fine  chemicals.  Lanoline  is  not  in  this 
sense  a  medicinal  preparation,  but  serves  as  a  base,  or  vehicle,  to 
carry  medicine.  Salves  made  of  lanoline,  medicated,  are  applied  to 
the  skin,  through  which  application  the  medicinal  ingreaient  is 
absorbed  into  the  body  thrbugn  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Probably  a  by  far  larger  industrial  significance  attaches  to  the 
saving  of  grease  washed  out  of  wool  in  this  countrjr  as  a  by-product 
and  making  the  same  available  for  use  technically  in  tanneries,  etc., 
in  place  oi  the  foreign  wool  grease  now  imported  into  this  country 
than  does  attach  to  the  production  of  lanoline  for  use  in  pharma- 
ceutical lines,  with  its  limitations  as  to  quantity  consumed. 

It  would  appear  to  be  an  open  question  whether  the  market  for 
lanoline  would  be  large  enough  in  this  country  to  make  it  a  business 
proposition  to  install  plants  for  the  refining  of  the  sanie  and  to 
assume  the  cost  of  trained  technical  and  chemical  supervision  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  satisfactory  line  of  products  .which  would  success- 
fully compete  with  foreign-made  lanoline,  even  if  a  duty  as  high  as 
6  cents  per  pound  were  imposed,  instead  of  as  now  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  2^  cents  per  pound  at  the 
present  value  of  lanoline. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  question  of  fixing  (except  as  to  mininium) 
a  flat  rate  of  duty  on  lanoline  and  the  same  rate  on  all  other  varieties 
of  wool  grease,  crude  or  refined^  would  appear  to  merit  some  consid- 
eration, to  the  end  that  a  revision  of  paragraph  279,  if  undertaken, 
embody  both  changes  that  will  do  away  with  the  uncertainties  now 
attachm^  to  the  wording  of  paragraph  279  and  embody,  as  well,  pro- 
tective features  in  accord  with  the  relative  importance  of  general 
and  special  industries  concerned. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ZiNKBISEN  &  Co. 


SCHEDULE  H -SPIRITS,  WINES,  AND  OTHER 
BEVERAGES. 


MINERAL   WATERS. 

THE  APOLIINARIS  AGENCY  COMPANY,  NEW  YOEZ  CITY,  FUES 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  FRENCH  TARIFF. 

New  York,  December  19^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Corrmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  Mr.  Lee  J.  Vance,  the  publisher  of  a  trade  paper  called  the 
"  Mineral  Water  News,"  stated  at  the  November  12  hearing  on  min- 
eral waters,  which  are  provided  for  in  Schedule  H,  that — 

The  French  tariff  law  of  July  18,  1906,  imposes  a  duty  of  20  francs  (|3.86) 
per  100  kilos;  that  is,  220  pounds,  not  including  bottles.  This  is  simply  pro- 
hibitive, and  is  undoubtedly  meant  to  shut  out  American  waters.  The  Frendi 
duty  of  20  francs  per  100  Icilos  on  our  waters  means  $3.71  a  case  of  100  pints 
and  $3.25  per  case  of  50  quarts.    It  means  $1.42  on  the  water  alone. 

By  reference  to  the  French  tariff,  or  to  the  translation  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  entitled  "  Customs  tariff  of 
France,  November,  1907,"  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Vance  is  referring 
to  the  maximum  tariff. 

The  minimum  tariff  makes  mineral  waters  of  all  kinds  free  of 
duty,  while  the  glass  bottles  containing  same  are  dutiable  at  only  3^ 
francs  (67.55  cents)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds),  with  no  duty  what- 
soever on  the  containers  if  they  be  stone  jugs. 

The  maximum  tariff  is  given  in  this  official  translation  as  20  francs 

Eer  100  kilos  on  the  mineral  water  and  ^  francs  (86.85  cents)  per  100 
ilos  (220  pounds)  on  the  glass  bottles,  which  latter  rate  Mr.  Vance 
entirely  omits  to  give.     (See  footnote.) 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  Mr.  Vance,  although  he  stated  that  the 
20- franc  rate  does  not  apply  to  the  bottles,  nevertheless  mistakenly- 
proceeded  to  apply  it  to  the  bottles,  and,  moreover,  to  all  the  other 
coverings,  including  the  heavy  wooden  cases. 

He  correctly  states  that  20  francs  equal  $3.86,  which  means  that  1 
pound  carries  a  duty  of  1.76  cents;  this  requires  a  weight  of  212 
pounds  to  bring  about  a  duty  of  $3.71,  which  is  the  figure  he  gives  for 
a  case  of  100  pints. 

As  the  actual  weight  of  the  water  alone  in  the  100  so-called  "  pint '' 
bottles  is  only  about  80  pounds — ^taking  ApoUinaris  as  a  standard — ^it 
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is  seen  that  Mr.  Vance  has  wrongly  applied  20  francs  per  100  kilos 
on  the  balance  of  132  pounds,  which  constitute  all  the  "  coverings,"  in- 
stead of  calculating  only  4^  francs  per  100  kilos,  even  if  it  be  assumed 
that  all  the  "  coverings  "  are  dutiable — ^making,  at  least,  an  error  of 
15J  francs  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  on  132  pounds,  an  excess  of 
$1.79  on  the  case. 

Sureljr  so  gross  an  error  as  an  exaggeration  to  the  extent  of  $1.79 
in  a  claim  that  the  duty  is  $3.71  is  more  than  sufficient  to  discredit  all 
the  figures  of  Mr.  Vance. 

It  will  be  found  that  his  claim  of  $3.25  duty  on  a  case  of  60  so- 
called  "  quart "  bottles  is  correspondingly,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
ridiculously  excessive. 

It  is,  moreover,  noticeable  that  Mr.  Vance  omits  to  give  an  example 
of  the  duty  on  the  size  most  popular  in  the  mineral-water  trade,  the 
so-called  "  half-pint "  or  "  split  '^  bottle. 

Calculating  a  case  of  100  splits  to  weigh  a  total  of  135  pounds,  the 
water  alone  weighing  about  50  pounds,  on  which  the  maximum  duty 
would  be  87^  cents,  there  would  be  left  a  total  of  85  pounds  as  the 
weight  of  the  bottles,  case,  and  other  coverings,  which  at  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  4J  francs  per  220  pounds  would  pay  33^  cents,  making 
a  total  "  maximum  "  duty  of  $1.21  for  the  case,  as  against  the  United 
States  duty  of  $1.66f  (at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  dozen)  as  shown  in 
the  letter  which  we  had  the  honor  to  address  to  you  on  the  1st 
instant. 

If  any  argument  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the 
French  tariff,  it  is  that  the  United  States  duty  on  splits  is  extremely 
excessive. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  the  minimum  French  duty  on  a  case 
of  100  splits,  the  water  itself  under  that  being  entirelv  free,  is  but  a 
total  of  26  cents  (even  if  the  3^  francs  per  220  pounds,  which  is  the 
niinimum  duty  on  the  glass  bottles,  be  figured  as  well  on  all  the  other 
coverings)  and  equals  a  rate  of  twenty-six  one-hundredths  of  a  cent 
per  bottle,  or  3^  cents  per  dozen,  as  against  the  United  States  duty  of 
20  cents  per  dozen. 

Why  Mr.  Vance  omitted  to  give  the  tariff  conditions  as  to  mineral 
waters  in  the  case  of  England,  Austria,  and  Germany,  which  last- 
named  country  exports  a  greater  amount  of  mineral  water  to  the 
United  States  than  any  other  does,  may  well  be  left  to  the  investiga- 
tion, or  even  the  imagination,  of  your  honorable  committee. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Apollinaris  Agency  Company, 

I.  Haldenstein,  Managing  Director. 

Note. — ^The  collator  and  translator  of  the  French  tariff  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  is  referred  to 
above,  has  called  our  attention  to  a  printer's  error  in  the  line  relating 
to  mineral  waters,  on  page  26  of  his  book,  and  states  that  the  words 
"  recipients  included  "  should  be  stricken  out  and  the  maximum  rate 

e'ven  as  20  francs  net;  this  is  plain  in  the  original  French,  and  the 
w  is  correctly  stated  in  the  communication  of  Consul-General  Skin- 
ner, a  part  of  which  Mr.  Vance  quoted.  The  rate  for  bottles  is  cor- 
rectly given  at  the  foot  of  page  38  of  that  United  States  Government 
translation  of  the  French  tariff. 
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WINES  AND  LIQUORS. 

THE  WINE  AND  SPISIT  TBADEBS'  SOCIETY  OF  TEE  TJNITEB 
STATES  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BEIEF  THBOXTGH  ITS  AT- 
TORNEY. 

New  York  City,  Decemher  10,  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Genti^men  :  Supplementing  the  statement  made  to  you  on  Novem- 
ber 12  in  behalf  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  data,  to  wit : 

The  committee  did  me  the  honor  to  request  certain  information 
touching  various  subjects  affecting  the  importation  of  European 
wines  and  liquors,  which  information  I  have  oeen  able  to  obtain  and 
herewith  submit : 

'Notes  on  tariff — Approximate  freight  rates. 


Her         Per 
ca^e.     gallon. 


Champagne 

Bordeaux  winen j 

Rhine  wine« 

Vermuth , 

Sherry 

Port 

Tarragona  ( Spanish  red  and  whi  te ) 


Centt. 

CenU. 

22 

15 

2i 

2-^* 

34 

10 

2i 

20 

4i 

42 

44 

34 

Per         Per 
case,    gallon. 


OenU.  tVntir. 

Marsala d4 

Scotch  whisky i         20  .S 

Irish  whisky 20    

Brandy 26  44 

Jamaica  rum 26  3i 

English  gin 15   

Holland  gin 2«   


The  above  rates  are  quoted  from  the  following  shipping  points  to 
New  York: 


Chnmpagiie,  f.  o.  b.  Rheims. 
Bo^^iux  wines,  f.  o.  b.  Bordeaux, 
flj^ne  wines,  f.  o.  b.  Rotterdam-Ant- 

vermuth,  f.  o.  b.  Turin. 
Sherry,  f.  o.  b.  Cadiz. 
Port,  f.  o.  b.  Oporto. 
Tarrgona,  f.  o.  b.  Tarragona. 


Marsahi.  f.  o.  b.  Palermo. 
Scotch  whisky,  f.  o.  b.  Glasgow. 
Irish  whisky,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool. 
Brandy,  f.  o.  b.  Cha rente. 
.Jamaica  rum,  f.  o.  b.  London. 
English  gin,  f.  o.  b.  London. 
Holland  gin,  f.  o.  b.  Rotterdam. 


The  following  freight  rates  are  in  force  on  through  shipments  to 
Chicago : 


Gas«5. 


Rheims i  8Si 

Cadlss I  104 

Oporto US 

aUtfij^w '  90 


Wood. 


81 
84 
71 


Cases.    Wood. 


Charente 8»  72 

Genoa 81j;         64i 

Belfftut 91  72 
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The  following  are  the  approximate  weights  (bulk  wines,  whiskies, 
brandies,  etc.,  10  pounds  per  gallon,  included) : 


Cases. 


i  For  12 
I  bottles. 


Cbaxnpngne 67 

Rhine  Win^ 57 

Vermuth JWi 

Cased  sherries 60 

Omed  ports 50 

Scotch  whisky j  60-52 


For  24 

half 

bottlBK, 


Ijbt. 


77   1  IrifhwhlBky 

63  '  Brandy , 

1   Jamaica  rum , 

58  I   Catied  nmdeiraj) 

53  !,  Sparkling  Rhine  wine. 


•I 


Forl2 
bottles. 


Lb$. 
45 
48 
54 
54 
70 


For  24 

half 

bottles. 


Xte. 


60 


54 
75 


Referring  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  Europe,  as  compared  with  that 
in  the  United  States,  I  am  able  to  state  to  the  committee  that  vine- 
yard labor  costing  from  30  to  40  cents  per  day  ten  years  ago  is  now 
?aid  60  to  80  cents  per  day,  according  to  location,  and  as  proof  of  this 
refer  to  an  article,  "  Charities  and  commons,"  volume  20,  No.  5, 
May  2, 1908,  published  in  New  York.     On  page  173  it  is  stated — 

The  landholders  are  grumbling  (in  Italy)  because  they  can  not  find  enough 
men  to  care  for  their  grapes,  because  wages  have  doubled  and  they  are  getting 
into  debt. 

It  must  be  further  noted  that  immigration  from  Italy,  Germany. 
France,  and  other  European  countries  has  so  depleted  the  ranks  oi 
labor  as  to  increase  the  wages  in  these  countries  fully  100  per  cent 
within  the  last  ten  years,  whereas  in  California,  Asiatic  labor  is  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  use  at  prices  which  favorably  compete  with 
the  lowest  grade  of  prices  in  Europe. 

The  inland  freights  upon  wines  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France 
will  average  more  than  7^  cents  per  gallon  to  the  seaboard,  while 
California  wine,  by  the  statement  of  the  California  shippers,  can  "' 
shipped  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  4  cents  per  gallon  from  the  point  Oj 
production  to  the  seaboard.  Comparison  with  the  rates  given  abo\^ 
and  rates  upon  California  wines  to  the  Middle  West  or  to  the  eastern 
seaboard  will  show  that  the  California  product  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. 

Let  us  illustrate  our  statement  with  a  few  examples :  To  ship  from 
Cerignola,  Italy,  which  is  an  important  wine-growing  district,  about 
200  miles  southeast  of  Naples,  to  New  York,  it  costs  8^  cents  per 
gallon,  and  from  the  Province  of  Basilicata,  which  is  comparatively 
nearer  to  Naples,  but  in  unfavorable  conditions  as  regards  means  of 
communication,  it  costs  as  much  as  9^  cents  per  gallon. 

When  foreign  wine  has  reached  New  York  or  any  other  Atlantic 
coast  port  it  has  reached  one  market  of  consumption,  but  not  yet  the 
inland  markets  of  the  United  States,  to  which,  however  important  its 
ccmsumption  may  be  in  New  York,  it  is  distributed  according  to 
demand.  Italian  and  foreign  wines  go  as  far  as  San  Francisco,  which 
in  the  year  1906  imported  by  direct  shipment  alone  (without  taking 
into  account  the  quantity  received  through  New  York  dealers)  20,605 
cases  and  2,399  gallons.  Chicago  (with  34,867  gallons  and  about 
10,000  cases  of  Italian  wines  received  directly  in  the  year  1906), 
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Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Denver, 
etc.,  the  many  important  and  thriving  manufacturing  cities  in  New 
England,  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
other  prosperous  Middle  West,  Western,  and  Southern  States,  are  all 
markets  where  numerous  customers  of  wine  exist ;  and,  although  some 
of  them  receive  direct  importations,  they  are,  however,  mostly  tribu- 
tary to  New  York,  which  books  and  fills  their  orders  for  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time. 

To  reach  these  markets  foreign  wines  have  to  pay  additional  f reight* 
which,  in  case  of  shipment  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
other  western  points,  is  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the  freight  upon 
California  wines  sent  to  the  eastern  markets.  Without  going  as  far 
as  San  Francisco,  let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  imported  wine 
sent  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  which  is  only  one-third  of  the 
distance^  and  where  about  100,000  foreign- American  citizens  ask  for 
those  wmes.     Foreign  wine,  after  havmg  paid  about  7^  cents  per 

fallon,  against  4^  cents  for  California  wine  shipped  by  sea  to  reach 
Tew  York,  has  to  pay  an  additional  freight  of  65  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  gross  weignt,  or  about  7/o  cents  per  gallon,  to  reach  Chicago, 
making  a  total  of  14|f  cents  per  gallon,  or  almost  double  the  freight 
of  7^  cents  per  gallon  paid  by  California  wine  to  reach  that  market. 

California,  in  shipping  to  inland  markets,  has  the  advantage  of 
carload  rates,  which  imported  wines  have  not,  as  the  demand  for  such 
wines  is  only  for  smaller  quantities  at  a  time.  It  is  a  fact  that 
through  rates  from  foreign  ports  to  some  inland  markets  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  Chicago,  exist,  but  they  are  practically  un- 
available because  carload  orders  lor  imported  wines  are  never  received 
from  such  markets.  In  actual  business  the  rates  paid  are  not  the 
through  rates,  but  the  rate  to  New  York  first,  and  thence  the  rate 
from  Jfew  York  to  Chicago. 

WTiile  for  California  wines  New  York  is  the  last  point  reached,  for 
imported  wines  it  is  only  the  first  point,  and  in  considering  the  pros 
am  cons  in  the  matter  of  freights  equity  requires  that  the  same  field 
be  covered  in  the  case  of  foreign  as  in  that  of  domestic  wines,  when 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  advantage  in  freight  is  by  far  on  the  side  of 
the  domestic  product  to  the  extent,  we  would  say,  of  100  per  cent  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

Second.  That  more  than  one-half  of  the  California  wine  shipped 
to  New  York,  in  fact,  all  important  shipments,  do  not  come  by  rail- 
road, but  by  sea,  subject  to  a  rate  of  4^  to  5^  cents  per  gallon.  In  the 
year  1907  the  arrivals  by  sea  of  California  wine  to  New  York  were 
1,503,700  gallons,  and  the  shipments  in  the  previous  five  years  were  as 
follows : 

Gallons. 

1006 1,  887, 900 

in05 2.  843.  5iH) 

IIKH 3,  G41, 700 

1003 3, 431,  3O0 

1002 - 3,  407, 445 

"  However,  these  figures,"  notes  the  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Cir- 
cular at  page  216,  volume  69,  No.  6,  January  10,  1908,  "  do  not  in- 
dicate that  the  consumption  of  California  wines  is  decreasing,  for  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  on  the  increase.  Whether  California  wines 
arrive  by  sea  or  by  rail,  is  pretty  largely  a  matter  of  existing  freight 
rates." 
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The  lower  figures  in  the  arrivals  of  California  wine  by  sea  during 
the  last  three  ^ears  were  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  old  stock  by 
the  San  Francisco  fire  of  April,  1906,  in  consequence  of  which  15,000,- 
OOO  gallons  were  lost ;  so  that  not  only  was  the  supply  materialljr  re- 
duced, but  shipments  had  to  be  made  from  inland  California  points, 
in  which  case  it  was  more  convenient  to  ship  by  rail  than  by  sea. 

The  reciprocity  rate  of  35  cents  per  gallon  on  wine  from  Italy  has 
been  in  force  from  July,  1900,  and  as  the  shipments  by  sea  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  to  New  York  have  since  increasea  up  to  1904,  this  shows 
in  the  following  years,  however  meaningless  this  decrease  in  the 
importation  by  sea  of  California  wine  to  New  York  that  took  place 
in  the  following  years,  however,  meaningless  this  decrease  in  the 
shipments  by  sea  has  been  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  Cali- 
fornia wines,  which,  as  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  states, 
has  not  decreased,  greater  having  been  the  quantity  of  California 
wine  shipped  by  the  overland  route  since  1906. 

Investigation  with  regard  to  the  transportation  of  European  wines 
throughout  the  Ehine  district  from  points  of  production  to  the  sea- 
board shows  an  average  cost  of  from  22  to  25  cents  per  case,  which 
may  be  fully  established  by  the  examination  of  any  of  the  through 
bills  of  lading  of  any  shippers  of  French  or  German  wines. 

A  number  of  misstatements  were  made  by  those  representing  the 
Cahfornia  interests;  among  others  it  may  be  stated  that  the  im- 
portation of  Italian  wines  had  increased  1,000  per  cent  within  the 
past  four  years,  while  the  official  records  show  that  in  1907  it  was  32 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1904,  and  that  the  total  export  trade  of 
Italian  wines  was  scarcely  more  than  2^  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction. 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  Italian  wines  from  97,150  cases 
in  1901  to  198,785  in  1907  results  from  the  increased  Italian  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  during  these  years — more  than  150,000  addi- 
tional immigrants  having  arrived  in  1907  than  the  number  who 
arrived  in  1901.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  importation  of  Ital- 
ian wines,  it  is  apparent  that  they  do  not  compete  with  or  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  California  wine,  for  during  the  entire  period  from 
1001  to  1908  the  minimum  cost  for  foreign  wine  in  New  York  has  been 
70  cents  per  gallon,  while  the  minimum  cost  of  California  wine  has 
been  36^  cents  per  gallon.  These  wines  are  of  distinctly  different 
quality  and  supply  a  distinctljr  different  demand. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  chairman  upon  the  first  hearing  upon  this 
subject  that  wines  were  good  revenue  producers,  and  I  desire  to  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  the  proposition  that  such  is  the  case  only  where 
^ines  and  liquors  are  imported  under  a  moderate  tariff.  Comparison 
of  importations  wUl  show  that  at  no  time  has  the  importation  of 
either  wines  or  liquors  under  a  high  tariff  equaled  the  importation  of 
the  same  goods  in  quantity  when  brought  in  under  a  moderate  or  low 
tariff,  so  that  as  a  revenue  producer  a  moderate  or  low  tariff  works 
much  more  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  than  a  high  tariff, 
^hich  approaches  prohibition. 

The  committee  was  good  enough  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Wine  and 
Spirit  Traders'  Society  as  to  the  operation  of  a  maximum  and  mini- 
mum tariff  rate,  and  by  full  discussion  of  this  question  I  am  prepared 
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to  advise  the  committee  that  my  clients  approve  such  a  tariff;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  maximum  rate  be  no  higher  than  as  at  pres- 
ent fixed  by  the  law,  the  minimum  rate  to  be  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
less.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  this 
line  of  business  that  to  advance  the  tariff  in  any  regard  upon  wines  or 
liquors  from  itS  present  rate  would  be  to  decrease  the  importation,  and 
thereby  decidedly  decrease  the  revenue. 

Another  item  of  expense  incident  to  the  production  of  foreign 
wines  which  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  trade  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  is  the  necessity  for  additional  fertilization,  as  against 
new  and  rich  ground  of  the  United  States,  and  the  further  fact  that 
spraying  has  become  a  necessity  in  all  the  vineyards  of  the  wine- 
producing  districts  of  France  and  Germany.  As  a  result,  none  of  .the 
French  or  German  wines  can  be  placed  at  the  seaboard  to-day  with- 
out an  additional  expense  from  15  to  25  per  cent  more  than  their  cost 
twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  L«e  J.  Vance,  of  California,  stated  before  the  committee  on 
November  12  that  certain  French  wines  were  sold  at  8  and  9  cents  a 
gallon  in  the  foreign  market  at  auction.  He  evidently  left  it  to  be 
inferred  by  the  committee  that  such  low-priced  wines  were  imported 
into  this  country.  This  is  not  the  case,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
new  wines,  incapable  for  importation.  Not  one  gallon  of  this  wine  has 
been  imported  into  the  United  States,  as  it  would  be  vinegar  when  it 
arrived. 

This  wine  is  made  from  a  third  pressing,  and  is  produced  for  the 
poorest  class  of  consumers  in  France.  It  is  called  "  Picquette,"  and 
is  sold  and  drank  in  the  region  where  it  is  made. 

As  a  sample  of  the  loose  and  misleading  statements  made  by  the 
California  representatives,  we  call  attention  to  a  single  instance: 
Referring  to  the  statement  by  Mr.  Morgan,  on  page  158  ol  the  hearing 
of  November  12,  in  which  he  states  that  the  importation  of  Italian 
wine  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  advanced  from 
64,428  gallons  to  1,736,702  gallons  in  1907,  which  figures  Mr.  Morgan 
claims  to  have  taken  from  the  Evans  tables,  I  desire  to  state  that  by 
investigation  of  the  records  of  the  custom-house  at  New  York  Mr. 
Morgan's  figures  appedr  to  be  in  error,  and  that  the  importation  of 
wines,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  New  York  custom-house  for 
the  year  1907-8,  do  not  cover  any  Italian  wines  having  more  than  14 
per  cent  alcohol,  and  that  it  therefore  must  be  concluded  that  the 
Evans  figures  are  transposed  through  some  error. 

Mr.  Morgan,  on  page  152,  stated  the  annual  total  production  of 
wine  in  the  United  States  is  upward  of  $55,000,000,  but  evidently  he 
meant  to  state  that  it  was  gallons,  and  the  value  of  such  a  crop  would 
be  about  $17,000,000. 

The  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  will  hereafter  submit  to  the 
committee  carefully  prepared  papers  upon  alcoholic  wines  and  liquors 
coming  into  the  United  States. 

The  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society, 
By  Francis  E.  HAMiiiTON,  of  Covnsel, 
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SUPPLEMENTAET  BEIEF  OF  ITALIAN  CHAM  BEE  OF  COMMEBCE, 
NEW  YOEK,  EELATIVE  TO  DUTIES  ON  WINES  AND  SPIEITS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  10^  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wdshington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Whereas,  certain  inexact  statements  respecting  the 
foreign-wine  industry  in  its  relation  to  the  trade  with  this  country 
have  either  been  made  or  presented  to  this  honorable  committee  by 

?iarties  who  by  reason  of  interest  are  opposed  to  the  importation  of 
oreign  wines,  statements  which  are  apt  to  mislead  in  arriving  at 
conclusions  bearing  upon  the  tariff,  this  chamber,  in  the  interest  of 
truth  and  justice,  be^  to  supplement  the  information  conveyed  to 
this  honorable  committee  in  a  former  memorial  on  the  subject,  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  on  November  12,  1908,  with  the  following  evi- 
dence : 

LABOR. 

Stress  has  been  laid  by  the  California  wine  interests  upon  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wages  paid  to  labor  in  this  and  foreign  countries  as  an 
argument  for  not  countenancing  any  reduction  of  the  present  high 
rates  of  duty  on  wine. 

While  we  recognize  that  the  cost  of  labor  is  as  a  rule  much  higher 
in  this  country  than  abroad,  and  that  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  is  based  the  tariff,  as  a  protective  measure,  is  that  of  balancing 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  allowing  besides  a  reasonable  profit  to  Amer- 
ican industry,  we  can  not  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  x)f  this 
honorable  committee  to  a  fact  that  has  escaped  the  notice  of  those  wit- 
nesses who  have  stated  the  wages  paid  to  labor  in  Europe,  viz,  the 
notable  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  that  has  taken  place  in  European 
countries,  especially  in  Italy,  since  1900,  the  year  to  which  the  data 
quoted  from  the  volume  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  "Wages  in  com- 
mercial countries,  1900,"  refer.    . 

Fully  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  those  data,  which  really  refer 
to  wages  in  1899,  were  collected,  during  which  time  labor  conditions 
have  materially  changed  in  several  of  said  countries,  notably  in  Italy. 
From  this  country  alone  5  207,730  people  belonging  almost  entirely 
to  the  laboring  classes  have  migrated  during  the  last  decade,  of  whom 
about  1,754,000  with  destination  to  the  United  States.  This  fact  has 
created  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  peninsula,  whence  comes  most  of  the  wine  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  and  whence  emigration  has  been  most  numerous.  With  the 
scarcity  of  labor  thus  created  wages  have  naturally  increased,  so  that 
while  a  vineyard  hand  was  paid  from  40  to  50  cents  per  day  ten 
years  ago,  under  the  present  changed  condition  of  the  labor  market 
the  same  hand  can  not  be  secured  for  less  than  60  to  70  cents  per  day, 
and  in  some  cases  even  higher  wages  are  paid  to  the  man  at  the  hoe. 

In  an  article  on  the  effect  of  emigration  upon  Italy,  by  A.  Mangano, 
that  appeared  in  volume  20,  No.  5,  May  2,  1908,  of  Charities  and 
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the  Commons,  a  review  of  social  science  published  in  New  York,  this 
increase  of  wages  is  vouched  in  the  following  words  (p.  173) : 

♦  ♦  •  The  landholders  are  grumbling  because  they  can  not  find  enough 
men  to  care  for  their  crops,  because  wages  have  doubled  and  they  are  getting 
Into  debt. 

Emigration  has  not  only  caused  a  notable  increase  of  the  wages 
paid  to  labor,  which  has  made  the  wine  industry  unremunerative,  but, 
what  is  yet  worse,  has  created  a  scarcity  of  labor,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  portion  of  the  crop,  which  has  cost  money  and  trouble  to 
raise,  often  remains  unpicked  and  spoils  on  the  vines,  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  growers  to  secure  the  necessary  help. 

Again,  the  disadvantage  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  is  practically  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  efficiencjr  of  the 
labor  employed  through  more  improved  methods  qf  cultivation  and 
the  more  easily  tillable  soil,  not  so  hard  or  stony  as  the  soil  prevailing 
in  Italy. 

Recent  legislation  enacted  in  European  countries,  Italy  included, 
against  or  restricting  child  labor,  has  made  the  gathering  of  the  crop, 
as  well  as  other  kinds  of  work  connected  with  the  wine  industry,  more 
expensive  than  it  used  to  be  heretofore,  while  in  California  the  em- 
plovment,  often  resorted  to,  of  Asiatic  labor  in  pruning  the  vines  and 
picking  the  grapes  is  a  factor  reducing  the  cost  of  labor  that  was  not 
stated  by  the  California  wine  interests. 

FREIGHTS. 

The  freight  rates  on  foreign  wines  imported  into  the  United  States 
reported  by  the  California  wine  interests  are  inexact  and  not  accord- 
ing to  'facts.  They  allege  that  it  costs  more  to  ship  California  wine 
to  eastern  markets  than  to  import  and  distribute  foreign  wine  in  the 
United  States,  stating  7^  cents  per  gallon  as  the  railroad  rate  charged 
from  California  to  New  York,  against  about  2  cents  as  the  maritime 
freight  on  Italian  wines. 

Without  questioning  the  railroad  freight  on  California  wines,  we 
note^  however : 

First.  That  the  freight  of  about  2  cents  per  gallon,  stated  by  the 
California  wine  interests  as  the  prevailing  freight  on  Italian  wines, 
is  far  below  the  actual  figure,  which  is  more  than  double  the  amount 
stated.  Imported  wines  in  casks  pay,  on  the  basis  of  a  maritime 
freight  of  25  shillings  per  ton,  about  3  cents  per  gallon  net,  to  which 
figure  must,  however,  be  added  in  the  case  of  fractional  shipments, 
such  as  prevail  in  the  case  of  imported  wines,  1^  cents  for  contingent 
expenses  (consular  invoice,  insurance,  loading  and  unloading  charges 
at  the  shipping  port,  etc.),  bringing  the  actual  maritime  freight  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  imported  foreign  wine  up  to  4^  cents  per 
gallon,  a  figure  equal  to  the  most  favorable  maritime  freight  on  Cali- 
fornia wine  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

The  4^  cents  per  gallon  represent  the  actual  outlay  in  bringing  for- 
eign wine  from  Genoa  or  Naples  to  the  dock  in  New  York,  but  do  not 
represent  the  actual  cost  of  freight  from  the  place  of  production  of 
said  wine  to  New  York  or  other  markets  of  the  United  States  to 
which  that  wine  may  be  destined.  To  the  maritime  freight  must  be 
added  the  inland  freight  on  the  wine  from  the  place  of  production  to 
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the  port  of  shipment,  and  the  further  freight  from  the  port  of  land- 
ing m  the  United  States  to  the  market  to  which  it  is  consigned. 

Italian  wines  shipped  to  the  United  States  do  not,  as  a  rule,  come 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  such  ports  as  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
etc.,  but  from  inland  districts  often  far  away  from  the  port.  The 
most  important  wine-growing  districts  of  Italy  are,  in  fact,  located 
at  a  considerable  distance  inland,  so  that  it  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  add  the  inland  to  the  maritime  freight,  in  order  to  establish 
the  true  cost  of  transportation. 

Two  factors  must  oe  considered  as  entering  into  the  cost  of  this 
inland  freight,  which  naturally  varies  according  to  distances  from 
the  port,  and  these  are: 

First.  Railroad  freight. 

Second.  Cartage  from  winery  to  railroad  station. 

Differing  from  California,  where  wineries  have  been  built  accord- 
ing to  modern  industrial  requirements  along  a  railroad  or  with  rail- 
road connection,  which  gives  to  the  Caliiornian  producer  a  great 
advantage  over  his  foreign  confrere,  few  wine  establishments  enjoy 
similar  facilities  in  Italy,  the  large  majority  of  them  being  located 
far  out  into  the  country  in  the  middle  of  vineyards  and  often  far 
away  not  only  from  the  railroad,  but  even  from  highways.  The  wine 
has,  therefore,  to  be  loaded,  first,  on  wagons,  then  to  be  carted  over 
many  miles  of  country  road,  and  in  some  places  of  the  south,  where 
means  of  communication  are  wanting,  even  on  the  backs  of  mules,  in 
order  to  reach  the  railroad  station  whence  it  is  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  port  from  which  it  is  shipped.  At  the  station  it  has  to  be  un- 
loaded from  the  wagons  and  loaded  on  the  railroad  cars,  and  again 
at  the  port  it  has  to  be  unloaded  from  the  railroad  cars  and  loaded 
on  the  ship,  thus  going  through  a  number  of  loading  and  unloading 
operations  which  not  only  greatly  increase  the  cost  or  transportation, 
but  also  the  risk  of  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  goods.  Cartage  along 
country  roads,  with  contingent  loading  and  unloading  operations, 
will  cost  at  least  from  1  to  2  cents  per  gallon,  and  as  much  will  he  the 
cost  of  railroad  freight  in  reaching  the  port  of  shipment,  so  that  in 
estimating  the  inland  freight  at  an  average  of  3  cents  per  gallon  is 
a  conservative  figure.  In  the  case  of  cased  goods  freight  charges 
conrie  naturally  much  higher.  Hence,  the  reason  why  the  inland 
freight  is  often  much  higher  than  the  maritime. 

When  the  3  cents  per  gallon,  representing  the  average  inland 
freight,  are  added  to  the  4^  cents  representing  the  maritime  freight 
plus  contingent  expenses,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  costs  as  much,  if  not 
more,  to  ship  wine  from  Italy  to  New  York  as  it  does  to  send  wine 
from  California  to  New  York  by  the  overland  route,  viz,  7J  cents 
per  gallon,  while  California  wine  can  be  shipped  by  sea  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  from  4^  to  6^  cents  per  gallon. 

Let  us  illustrate  our  statement  with  a  few  examples.  To  ship  wine 
from  Cerignola,  Italy,  which  is  an  important  wine-growing  district 
about  200  miles  southeast  of  Naples,  to  New  York  it  costs  8^  cents 
per  gallon,  and  from  the  province  of  Basilicata,  which  is  compara- 
tively nearer  to  Naples  but  in  unfavorable  conditions  as  regards 
means  of  communication,  it  costs  as  much  as  9^  cents  per  gallon. 

When  foreign  wine  has  reached  New  York  or  any  other  Atlantic 
coast  port,  it  has  reached  one  market  of  consumption,  but  not  yet  the 
inland  markets  of  the  United  States,  to  which,  however  important 
its  consumption  may  be  in  New  York,  is  distributed  according  to  the 
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demand.  Italian  and  foreign  wines  go  as  far  as  San  Francisco, 
which  in  year  1906  imported  by  direct  shipment  alone  (without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  quantity  received  through  New  York  dealers) 
20,605  cases  and  2,399  gallons.  Chicago  (with  34,867  gallons  and 
about  10,000  cases  of  Italian  wines  received  directly  in  year  1906), 
Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Den- 
ver, etc.,  the  many  important  and  thriving  manufacturing  cities  of 
New  England,  the  State  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  other  prosperous  Middle  West,  Western,  and  Southern  States, 
are  all  markets  where  numerous  consumers  of  Italian  wine  exist; 
and,  although  some  of  them  receive  direct  importations,  they  are, 
however,  mostlv  tributary  to  New  York,  which  books  and  fills  their 
orders  for  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

To  reach  these  markets  foreign  wines  have  to  pay  additional 
freight,  which,  in  the  case  of  shipment  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  western  points,  are  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the 
freight. on  California  wines  sent  to  the  eastern  markets.  Without 
going  as  far  as  San  Francisco,  let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
imported  wine  sent  from  New  York  to  Chicagro,  which  is  only  one- 
third  of  the  distance,  and  where  about  100,000  Italo- American  citi- 
zens ask  for  these  wines.  Italian  wine,  after  having  paid  about  7i 
cents  per  gallon,  against  4J  cents  for  California  wine  shipped  by  sea 
to  reach  New  York,  has  to  pay  an  additional  freight  of  65  cents  per 
100  pounds  gross  weight,  or  about  7y\  cents  per  gallon,  to  reach  Chi- 
cago, making  a  total  of  14^^  cents  per  gallon,  or  almost  double  the 
freight  of  7i  cents  per  gallon  ipaid  by  California  wine  to  reach  that 
market. 

California,  in  shipping  to  inland  markets,  has  the  advantage  of  car- 
load rates,  which  imported  wines  have  not,  as  the  demand  for  such 
wines  is  only  for  smaller  quantities  at  a  time.  It  is  a  fact  that 
through  rates  from  Italian  ports  to  some  inland  markets  of  the 
Unhed  States,  such  as  Chicago,  exist,  but  they  are  practically  un- 
available because  carload  orders  for  imported  wines  are  never  received 
from  such  markets.  In  actual  business  the  rates  paid  are  not  the 
through  rates,  but  the  rate  to  New  York  first,  and  thence  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

While  for  California  wines  New  York  is  the  last  point  reached,  for 
imported  wines  it  is  only  the  first  point,  and  in  considering  the  pros 
and  cons  in  the  matter  of  freights  equity  requires  that  the  same  field 
be  covered  in  the  case  of  foreign  as  in  that  of  domestic  wines,  when 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  advantage  in  freight  is  by  far  on  the  side  of 
the  domestic  product — to  the  extent,  we  would  say,  of  100  per  cent  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

Second.  That  more  than  one-half  of  the  California  wine  shipped  to 
New  York,  in  fact  all  important  shipments,  do  not  come  by  railroad, 
but  by  sea,  subject  to  a  rate  of  44  to  5^  cents  per  gallon.  In  the  year 
1907  the  arrivals  by  sea  of  California  wine  to  New  York  were  of 
1,503.700  gallons,  and  the  shipments  in  the  previous  five  years  were 
as  follows: 

Gallons. 

1906 l,8S7,fl00 

1905 2, 848,  550 

1904 3,  541, 700 

1903 3,4,31.390 

1902 3, 407, 446 
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"However,  these  figures,"  notes  the  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit 
Circular,  at  page  216,  volume  69,  No.  5,  January  10,  1908,  "  do  not 
indicate  that  the  consumption  of  California  wines  is  decreasing,  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  on  the  increase.  Whether  California  wines 
arrive  by  sea  or  by  rail  is  pretty  largely  a  matter  of  the  existing 
freight  rates," 

ITie  lower  figures  in  the  arrivals  of  California  wine  by  sea  during 
the  last  three  years  were  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  old  stock  by 
the  San  Francisco  fire  of  April,  1906,  in  consequence  of  whicn 
15.000,000  gallons  were  lost;  so  that  not  only  was  the  supply  mate- 
rially reduced,  but  shipments  had  to  be  made  from  inland  California 
points,  in  which  case  it  was  more  convenient  to  ship  by  rail  than 
by  sea. 

The  reciprocity  rate  of  35  cents  per  gallon  on  wine  from  Italy  has 
been  in  force  from  July,  1900,  and  as  the  shipments  by  sea  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  to  New  York  have  since  increased  up  to  1904,  this 
shows  that  the  reciprocity  rate  has  not  been  the  cause  of  the  decrease 
in  the  importations  by  sea  of  California  wine  to  New  York  that  took 
place  in  the  following  years,  however  meaningless  this  decrease  in 
the  shipments  by  sea  has  been  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of 
California  wines,  which,  as  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular 
states,  has  not  decreased,  greater  having  been  the  quantity  of  Cali- 
fornia wine  shipped  by  the  overland  route  since  1906. 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  now  under  way,  which  has 
been  alluded  to  in  the  memorial  of  the  chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  State  of  California  on  tariff  revision  (p.  465,  Tariff 
Hearings,  Sixtieth  Congress,  first  print,  No.  7,  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1908),  as  a  means  of  extension  of  transportation  facilities, 
will  enable  California  growers  to  ship  their  wines  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic-coast  markets  at  a  much  lower,  probably  one-half  of 
the  present,  rate.  This  will  give  to  California  wines  within  a  com- 
paratively near  future  not  only  a  far  greater  advantage  over  foreign 
wines  in  the  matter  of  freight,  but*  also  in  that  of  the  time  required 
to  reach  eastern  markets,  which  is  also  a  factor  of  great  commercial 
importance. 

WHY  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  ITALIAN  WINES  HAS  INCREASED  UP  TO   1907 
AND    HAS   DECREASED   IN    1908. 

A  statement  has  been  made  before  this  honorable  committee  alleg- 
ing that  the  increased  importation  of  Italian  wines  has  prejudiced 
the  consumption  of  the  California  product.  Statistics  have  been 
quoted  in  an  attempt  to  substantiate  this  statement,  which,  however, 
upon  impartial  consideration  of  actual  facts,  can  not  fail  to  prove 
groundless. 

In  one  of  the  memorials  presented  by  the  California  wine  interests 
it  is  even  alleged  that  the  importation  of  Italian  wines  has  increased 
500  per  cent  of  what  it  was  tour  years  ago,  while,  as  statistics  show, 
it  was  in  fiscal  year  1907  only  82.22  per  cent  greater  than  in  1904; 
and  such  spellbinding  statements  as  ^^the  United  States  being  made 
the  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus  of  European  wines  "  occur,  which 
might  be  effective  with  a  different  class  of  men  than  the  gentlemen 
composing  this  honorable  committee,  who  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  such  countries  as  France  and  Italy,  which  have  pro- 
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duced  in  1907,  respectively,  1,744,255,207  and  1,495,126,400  gallons  of 
wine  (against  only  55,000,000  gallons  produced  in  California),  it  is 
not  the  1,8G0,227  gallons  of  wine  in  casks  and  198,785  dozens  of  still 
wine  in  bottles  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Italy  in  fiscal 
year  1907,  or  the  427,767  gallons  of  wine  in  casks  and  214,986  dozens 
of  still  wine  in  bottles  exported  by  France  to  this  country  in  the  same 
year  that  can  solve  the  problem  of  overproduction  of  this  commodity 
m  the  countries  above  mentioned,  their  exports  to  this  country  being 
practically  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  compared  with  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  wine  produced  by  them.  Even  the  total  export 
trade  of  Italian  wines  to  foreign  countries,  which  scarcelv  represents 
2i  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  is  an  almost  immaterial  factor  in 
the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  production,  amounting  to 
several  hundred  million  gallons,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  a  few 
million  gallons  more  or  less  in  the  exportation,  such  as  represented 
by  the  shipments  to  this"  country,  are  practically  insignificant  in  so 
far  as  to  secure  to  the  surplus  production  an  adequate  outlet. 

Italian  wines  exported  to  this  country  have  gradually  increased, 
as  follows: 


FlacalyMT—  Oallons. 


1901 251,834 

1902 '        872.050 

IWW 1       689.026 


Cases. 


97.150 
85.242 
112,946 


1904 1        974.190  ,  127.482 


1906 a i    1.077,604 

1906 j    1,420.484 


1&S.1S7 
164.747 
198,785 


The  reason  is  to  be  found  simply  in  the  gradual  increase  of  Italian 
immigration  into  the  United  States,  which  was  as  follows: 

• ; 1 

Fiscal  years  ending  June  80^  jNomber. 


1901 , 13fi.998 

1902 ' I  178.376 

1903 IJ  2*1.622 

1904 1  19S.298 

1906lIIIIIIIIIIIIIZIIIIIIIIZIIIIIIIIIII"IlIIIIIIIIIIIiriII"IIIIIIIIIIZIIIIIIZIIIIIIIIIZIZZ'  278!l20 

1907 ,  285,731 


The  above  figures  explain  why  the  importation  of  Italian  wines,  as 
of  other  Italian  products,  has  increased.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  Italians  who  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States  are  not 
only  consumers  of  the  wines  of  their  native  country,  but  also  of 
domestic  and  especially  of  California  wines,  the  consumption  of 
which  increased  steadily  from  1901  to  1904.  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  indicating  the  arrivals  of  California  wine  6^y  bCJi  at  the 
fort  of  New  York,  during  all  of  which  years  the  reciprocity  rate  with 
taly  was  in  f orc^ : 

Gallons. 

1001 3, 389, 845 

1902 3. 407, 445 

1903 3, 431. 390 

1904 3, 641. 700 
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In  1905  the  arrivals  of  California  wine  by  sea  at  New  York 
amounted  to  2,843,550,  thus  showing  a  small  decrease,  due  to  shortage 
of  the  crop  in  1904  and  increase  in  price.  In  1906  they  decreased 
further  to  1,887,900  gallons,  and  further  still  to  1,503,700  gallons  in 
1907,  owing  to  the  great  shortage  in  the  supply  caused  by  the  loss  of 
about  15,0TO,000  gallons  througn  the  San  Francisco  fire,  followed  by 
the  scarce  vintage  of  1906.  The  vintage  of  1907  was  abundant,  but 
did  not  become  available  till  1908.  This  year  will  also  show  a  de- 
crease, due  to  the  economic  and  commercial  crisis  that  has  affected  the 
country,  restricting  the  consumption  in  most  lines  of  goods,  and  to 
the  exodus  of  many  Italian  immigrants  (estimated  at  500,000),  who 
have  returned  to  the  old  country  on  account  of  bad  times. 

These  causes  have  reduced  the  consumption  of  California  as  well 
as  of  Italian  wines,  as  shown  by  the  arrivals  of  said  wines  at  New 
York  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1908,  which  have  been  for 
California  wines  by  sea  of  1.361,150  gallons,  against  1,409,900  gallons 
during  the  same  period  of  1907,  and  for  Italian  wines  of  795,120  gal- 
lons and  107,264  cases,  against  998,180  gallons  and  128,484  dozens  in 
the  same  period  of  1907. 

If  the  claim  of  the  California  wine  interests  that  they  have  suf- 
fered in  consequence  of  the  importation  of  Italian  wines  was  true, 
the  importation  of  these  wines  in  1908  should  not  have  decreased,  as 
it  has,  instead,  to  the  amount  of  about  20  per  cent,  and  as  it  is  still 
decreasing  at  a  greater  ratio,  but  should  have  increased,  all  the  more 
so  as  the  supply  has  never  been  so  plentiful  in  Italy  and  prices  so 
favorable  as  during  1908,  a  further  proof  that  even  extraordi- 
narily abundant  crops,  either  in  Italy  or  France,  do  not  affect  mate- 
rially trade  conditions  with  the  United  States. 

As  already  stated  in  the  former  memorial  presented  by  this  cham- 
ber to  this  honorable  committee,  Italian  wines  do  not  compete  with 
domestic  production,  owing  to  the  wide  difference  in  price,  the  milii- 
mum  cost  price  for  Italian  wine  in  New  York  being  70  cents  per 
gallon,  agamst  36J  cents  for  California  wine. 

California  and  Italian  wines,  being  respectively  of  a  different 
standard  of  quality,  answer  different  requirements  of  the  demand, 
only  an  occasional  demand  for  a  higher-grade  article  on  the  part  or 
the  Italian  consumer  being  the  field  covered  by  the  Italian  supply, 
while  California  wine  provides  to  the  everyday  consumption  of  the 
Italian  immigrant  class,  who  will,  however,  turn  to  beer  or  cider  if 
prices  are  increased  or  quality  not  maintained  satisfactory;  another 
reason  this  why  the  consumption  of  California  wines  has  not,  perhaps, 
kept  apace  with  its  possibilities  as  it  would  if  the  quality  of  the  wine 
during  the  last  three  years  had  more  satisfactory,  and  its  price, 
which  used  to  be  around  30  cents  per  gallon,  had  not  been  increased 
by  the  combination  of  California  interests  practically  controlling 
this  industry. 

The  reason,  therefore,  why  the  importation  of  Italian  wines  has 
increased  up  to  1907  is  the  increased  immigration  from  Italy,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  exodus  of  the  same  immigrants,  wl^o  have  returned  to 
Italy  in  1908,  has  determined  a  shrinkage  in  the  shipments  of  Italian 
wines  to  this  country  for  the  same  year. 

It  is  merely  a  coincidence,  which  the  California  wine  interests  art- 
fully exploit  in  their  vain  attempt  to  substantiate  a  claim  of  alleged 
prejudice  to  their  industry  from  the  increased  importation  of  Italian 
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wines,  that  since  1905,  viz,  five  years  after  the  reciprocity  rate  became 
effective  and  the  shipments  of  California  wine  to  New  York  had 
steadily  increased,  the  quantities  of  the  latter  began  to  shrink,  which 
on  the  face  of  the  increased  maritime  freights  (the  rate  used  to  be 
formerly  only  about  3 J  cents  per  gallon)  is  first  of  all  no  actual 
evidence  of  decreased  consumption,  shipments  overland  having  in 
many  cases  superseded  shipments  by  water;  but  even  admitting  it 
were  proof  of  diminished  consumption,  it  was  due  to  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  aforestated,  namely,  shortage  in  supply  caused  by  loss 
through  the  San  Francisco  conflagration,  shortage  of  vintages,  poor 
quality,  accompanied  by  an  aggravating  increase  of  price  (which  in- 
creased 10  cents  per  gallon  point  blani  soon  after  the  fire)  for  an 
article  the  consumers  of  which  turn  easily  to  other  beverages  such 
as  beer  and  cider,  when  price  is  raised  beyond  a  certain  limit  and  the 
standard  of  quality  is  not  satisfactory. 

ALCOHOLIC  STRENGTH  OP  ITALIAN  WINES. 

The  California  wine  interests  allege  that  since  the  enactment  of 
the  uniform  reciprocity  rate  of  duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  wine,  whether  below  or  above  14 
per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  Italian  wines 
imported  in  casks  is  represented  by  wines  containing  over  14  per  cent 
of  alcohol,  and  in  pi'oof  of  their  assertion  quote  the  figures  from 
page  1020  of  the  official  statistics  relating  to  the  foreign  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June,  1907, 
according  to  which  out  of  a  total  of  1,860,227  gallons  of  Italian  wines 
imported  in  said  fiscal  year,  1,736,702  gallons  are  represented  as  con- 
taining more  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  64,428  gallons  as  con- 
taining that  amount  or  less. 

On  the  basis  of  such  figures  the  California  wine  interests,  by  hypo- 
thetical arguments  and  veiled  innuendos,  as  well  as  by  open  state- 
ments unsupported,  however,  by  any  proof,  attempt  to  insinuate  that 
Italy  is  bringing  over  distilled  spirits  into  the  United  States  under 
the  shape  of  wine,  that  dry  wines  fortified  to  as  much  as  24  per  cent 
of  alcohol  are  imported  in  order  to  be  diluted  with  water  so  as  to 
double  the  quantity  of  merchandise  and  thus  reduce  the  duty  from 
35  to  17^  cents  per  gallon,  and  similar  damaging  statements,  in  sup- 

Sort  of  which  not  an  iota  of  evidence  is  submitted,  save  the  possible 
eduction  from  the  statistical  figures  above  stated. 
Against  such  unwarrantable  allegations  as  the  above,  advanced 
with  such  statements  as  "  personally  I  do  not  laiow  anything  about 
Italian  wines,"  "  remember  that  I  am  not  making  the  claim  that  this 
is  done,"  which  render  all  the  more  unjustifiable  the  insinuations 
made,  this  chamber  enters  a  most  emphatic  denial  and  protest.  The 
statistical  data,  quoted  by  the  California  wine  interests  to  demon- 
strate that  the  bulk  of  wines  in  casks  imported  from  Italy  are  above 
14  per  cent  of  alcohol,  although  official,  are,  we  believe,  incorrect,  as 
they  are  not  based  upon  actual  verification  by  analysis  of  the  alco- 
holic strength  of  all  the  wines  imported,  which  was  rendered  super- 
fluous (save  in  very  rare  cases  of  doubt  as  to  wine  containing  more 
than  24  per  cent  of  alcohol)  after  the  application  of  the.  uniform  reci- 
procity rate  irrespective  of  the  amount- of  alcohol  contained. 
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Upon  this  point  this  chamber  invites  this  honorable  committee  to 
inquire  fully  into  the  methods  followed  in  establishing  said  statistical 
classification*  and  to  ascertain  facts. 

The  whole  fabric  of  hypotheses  and  insinuations  against  the  Italian 
wine  trade,  based  by  the  California  wine  interests  on  the  official  fig- 
ures relating  to  fiscal  year  1907,  contained  from  page  157  to  170  of 
Tariff  Hearings,  Sixtieth  Congress,  First  Print  No.  3,  Thursday,  No- 
Tember  12, 1908,  is  entirely  demolished  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
official  figures  as  to  the  Quantities  of  Italian  wines  imported  below 
and  above  14  per  cent  in  nscal  year  1907  are  unsupported  by  proof. 

Certainly  a  mistake  has  been  made,  and  it  looks  entirely  as  if  a 
mistake  oi  transposition  were  made,  namely,  that  the  quantities 
stated  for  fiscal  year  1907  as  containing  over  14  per  cent  of  alcohol 
should,  instead,  be  under  the  head  of  wines  containing  14  and  less  of 
alcohol  per  cent,  and  vice  versa.  In  proof  whereof  confront  the  fiff- 
nres  of  which  the  exactness  is  questioned  with  the  corresponding  offi- 
cial figures  for  the  fiscal  years  previous  to  1907,  which  follow : 

Italian  tcines  in  casks  imported  into  the  United  States  under  the  reciprocity 
rate  of  35  cents  per  gallon. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 


Total  im- 
portations 
in  casks. 


'  I  Percent- 

Contain-  I  ago  con- 
Containing;  ing  more  taining 
14  per  cent  than  14  !  14  per  , 
and  les»   I  per  cent  cent  and 


of  alcohol  I  ofalco- 
by  volume,     hoi  by 
Ivolume.o 


lesHof 
alcohol 
by  vol- 
ume. 


Gallons. 

1»6 1,42J,484 

l»)5 ;     1,077, 5y4 

19W ' 

1903... 

mi 

1901 


I 


974. 190 
689. 626 
372.  (t59 
251,934 


Gallons. 
1,374.303 
1,021.421 
901,  M4 
62>i,716 
331,597 
2U4,5»0 


Gallons. 
46,181 
66,173 
72,546 
60.910 
40,462 
47,354 


96. 7& 
94.79 

91.17 
69.12 
81.24 


•  Calculated  by  difference. 


On  the  face  of  the  foregoing  figures  for  a  series  of  fiscal  years 
previous  to  1907,  is  it  not  strange  and  unexplainable  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  importations  should  have  changed  so  materially  as  to 
make  the  percentage  of  wines  imported  at  14  and  less  of  alcohol, 
which  was  96.75  in  1906,  as  low  as  6.64  a  year  after,  or  in  1907,  and 
that  the  percentage  of  wines  imported  above  14,  which  was  3.25  in 
1906,  should  have  become  as  high  as  93.36  in  1907?  Is  it  feasible 
that  such  radical  change  should  occur  in  a  single  year?  Is  it  not  far 
more  likely  that  a  clerical  error  of  transposition  of  figures  has  been 
made  in  the  statistics  relating  to  fiscal  year  1907?  It  seems  to  this 
chamber  that  the  figures  under  the  head  "  Wines  containing  more 
than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol "  should  be  placed  under  the  other  head 
"Wmes  containing  14  and  less  per  cent  of  alcohol."  Comparison 
with  the  figures  of  previous  fiscal  years  proves  that  it  should  be  so 
and  that  clearly  a  clerical  error  of  compilation  has  been  made,  as  the 
importations  could  not  have  changed  their  character  so  profoundly  in 
the  brief  space  of  one  year. 

But  this  chamber  needs  not  go  begging  for  evidence  on  this  score. 
From  the  following  table,  compiled  with  the  data  taken  from  an 
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official  publication  of  the  Italian  Government  on  the  composition 
of  the  wines  and  grapes  of  Italy  ("  Notizie  e  studi  intorno  ai  vini  ed 
alle  uve  d'ltalia,"  published  by  the  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Indus- 
tria  e  Commercio,  Roma,  1806),  the  alcoholic  strength  found  upon 
analysis  of  about  12,000  samples  of  natural  unfortified  wines  collected 
from  the  different  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  is  shown  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 


I  Number  of  samples  of  wine 
examined. 


Containing  alcohol  by  volume,  per  cent— 


4to5... 
6to6... 
6to7... 
7to8..., 
8to9.... 
91O10.. 

10  toll. 

11  to  12. 

12  to  13. 

13  to  14. 

14  to  15. 

15  to  16. 

16  to  17. 

17  to  18. 

18  to  19. 


i     Red. 

White. 

Total. 

!              5 

2 

7 

1              21 

6 

27 

73 

26 

99 

i           207 

61 

258 

1           429 

113 

542 

1           751 

222 

973 

1        1.068 

389 

1,457 

1,276 

622 

1.898 

1,718 

6G1 

2,279 

1        2,322 

887 

2,659 

972 

249 

1,221 

256 

154 

410 

91 

4S 

139 

22 

7 

29 

1 

1 

1        9,212 

t 

2,787 

n,999 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  alcoholic 
strength  of  Italian  wines,  according  to  the  samples  examined,  is  12.08 
per  cent ;  that  only  15  per  cent  contain  more  than  14  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  a  character  this  which  is  likely  to  be  shared  also  by  the  im- 
portations into  this  country.  The  deductions  from  the  foregoing 
table  furnish  further  evidence  that  the  official  figures  as  to  the  quan- 
tities of  Italian  wines  imported  above  and  below  14  per  cent  in  fiscal 
year  1907  are  erroneous,  and  to  substantiate  this  reasonable  assump- 
tion, we  will  state  that  there  are  no  red  fortified  wines  shipped  to  this 
country  from  Italy,  the  only  types  of  fortified  Italian  wmes  which 
are  shipped  to  the  United  States  being  Marsala,  a  white  Sicilian 
wine,  the  shipments  of  which  m  year  1906  (the  latest  available 
figure)  accoraing  to  Italian  official  statistics  amounted  to  about 
64,400  gallons;  and  vermouth,  a  sweetened,  slightly  fortified,  and 
aromatized  white  wine,  shipped  from  Piedmont,  the  exportations  of 
which  in  casks  were  in  190G,  according  to  the  same  source,  26,000 

fallons;  a  total  aggregate  of  fortified  wine  in  bulk  exported  from 
taly  to  the  United  States  of  about  90,400  gallons,  against  a  total 
importation  of  Italian  wines  into  the  United  States  in  the  same  year 
of  1,420,484  gallons  (United  States  statistics). 

In  fiscal  year  1896,  when  the  two  rates  of  duty  on  wine  were  still 
in  force  according  to  its  containing  more  or  less  than  14  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  the  aggregate  of  wine  in  casks  imported  into  the  United 
States  amounted  to  2,768,484  gallons.  Of  these  1,709,957  gallons,  or 
about  61^  per  cent,  were  represented  by  wines  containing  14  or  less 
per  cent  oi  alcohol,  and  1,058,527  gallons,  or  about  38  per  cent,  by 
wines  above  that  figure.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  percentages 
should  have  undergone  material  change  under  the  uniform  reciprocity 
rate.  The  quantities  imported  under  and  above  14  per  cent  are  only 
stated  in  the  aggregate  and  not  by  countries  in  the  statistics  of  fiscal 
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year  1896.  Italy,  producing  on  the  average  wines  of  lower  strength 
than  Spain  and  Portugal,  me  importations  from  which  latter  coun- 
tries are  chiefly  represented  by  naturally  strong  or  fortified  wines, 
would  in  the  aggregate  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  to  the  percentage 
below  14,  which  would  be  higher  if  its  importations  were  considered 
separately. 

Finally,  in  support  of  our  contention  that  the  official  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1907  as  relating  to  the  amounts  of  wine,  respectively, 
imported  under  and  above  14  per  cent  of  strength  are  incorrect,  we 
submit  the  following:  It  is  well  known  that  Germany  produces  the 
wines  of  highest  alccmolic  content,  Rhine  and  Moselle  wines  averaging 
in  alcoholic  strength  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  is  at  the  extreme  northern  latitude  for  grape  growing,  and 
that  the  fruit,  which  often  fails  to  attain  perfect  maturity,  develops 
normally  a  comparatively  limited  amount  of  sugar. 

According  to  the  official  figures  for  fiscal  year  1907,  Germany  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  768,784  gallons,  or  about  79  per  cent  of 
its  total  importations,  above  14  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  only  203,774 
gallons,  or  about  21  per  cent,  below  that  standard.  From  these  per- 
centages it  would  appear  that  four-fifths  of  the  German  wines  possess 
a  higher  alcoholic  strength  than  14  per  cent,  which  is  far  from  truth. 
The  reverse  is  the  case  for  Germany  as  for  Italy  and  France. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  proving  the  error  of  the 
figures  upon  which  the  California  wine  interests  base  their  argument, 
there  are  other  reasons  which  would  prevent  the  importation  or 
fortified  dry  wines  and  their  subsequent  ailution,  namely: 

First.  The  standard  for  dry  wine  established  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  proclaimed  in  Circular  No.  19,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  June  26,  1906,  establishes  that  dry  wine  shall  con- 
tain no  more  than  16  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  which  is  far  short 
of  the  24  per  cent,  and  low  enough  to  prevent  wines  being  imported 
for  the  unlawful  purpose  of  reducing  them  to  lower  the  burden  of  the* 
duty. 

Second.  The  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act, 
June,  1906,  prevents  such  practice  as  alleged  by  the  California  wine 
interests,  which  would  constitute  adulteration  and  be  punished  and 
stopp)ed  as  such  within  the  meaning  of  said  act. 

Third.  By  such  dilution  as  the  California  wine  representatives 


allege,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obti^in  drinkable  wines,  the  flavor 
of  tne  wine  not  being  determined  by  the  alcoholic  contents  but  by 
the  total  solids,  which  can  not  be  put  into  the  wine  so  as  to  hide  adul- 


teration,  and  tne  resulting  product  of  such  dilution  would  be  a  con- 
coction devoid  of  its  natural  vinous  flavor,  such  as  demanded  by 
consumers  of  wine,  and  impossible  to  sell.  No  other  addition  can  be 
so  easily  detected  in  wine  as  that  of  water  used  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  allow  a  profit. 

NO  BOUNTY  ON  EXPORTED  ITALIAN  VERMUTH. 

A  statement  has  been  made  to  this  honorable  committee  that  the 
Italian  Government  allows  an  export  bounty  on  vermuth.  This 
chamber  begs  to  state  that  this  is  not  true.  If  it  were,  vermuth 
Would,  according  to  the  present  tariff  law,  have  been  subjected  to  an 
extra  duty  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bounty  paid. 
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Vermuth  is  a  sweetened  and  slightly  fortified  wine,  to  which  the 
extract  of  aromatic  herbs  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
to  it  its  characteristic  flavor.  It  has  an  average  strength  of  15  per 
cent  of  alcohol  and  contains  from  10  per  cent  upward  of  sugar.  In 
Italy  it  is  prepared  with  white  wine  having  a  natural  alcoholic 
strength  of  about  11  per  cent.  The  Italian  Government  allows  on 
the  vermuth  destined  to  exportation  the  drawback  of  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  what  little  amount  of  wine  spirits  (about  3  or  4 
per  cent)  is  used  to  fortify.  Likewise,  drawback  of  the  duty  or  of 
the  internal-revenue  tax  on  sugar  imported  or  manufactured  in  Italy 
is  allowed  for  the  amount  of  cane  sugar  added  to  vermuth  destined 
to  exportation,  such  allowance  not  exceeding,  however,  6.25  lire 
(about  $1)  per  hectolitre — ^2C>i  gallons.  Similar  drawbacks  of  duties 
or  internal-revenue  taxes  are  allowed  in  all  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  on  articles  imported  for  manufacture  and  then  reex- 
ported. But  the  United  States  goes  further  hy  allowing  the  fortifi-  ! 
cation  of  sweet  native  wines  with  grape  spirits  practically  free  of  | 
tax,  not  only  when  said  fortified  wines  are  exported,  but  also  for  , 
home  consumption. 

The  whole  question  amounts,  therefore,  to  the  partial  allowance  of 
the  internal-revenue  taxes  on  duties  returned  on  spirits  and  sugar, 
which  is  not  an  export  bounty,  similar  practices  obtaining  in  the  fiscal 
laws  of  all  countries. 

FOREIGN    SWEET    WINES    ARE    DISCRIMINATED    AGAINST    IN    THE    USE    FOR 

MEDICINAL  PURPOSES. 

The  California  wine  interests  avail  themselves  of  the  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  some  time  ago  a  regulation  was  issued  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department  against  the  use  of  domestic  sweet  wine 
free  of  tax  in  the  manufacture  of  patent  or  proprietary  medicines,  to 
claim  that  they  are  discriminated  against  ana  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected against  lorei^  sweet  wines. 

As  the  disqualifying  regulation  in  question  has  recently  been  sus- 
pended indefinitely  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  no  such 
claim  can  now  be  advanced,  and  fortified  California  sweet  wines  can 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  medicinal  wines  as  well  as  the  imported 
sweet  wines. 

The  theory  of  the  department  in  issuing  the  regulation  in  question 
was  that  as  California  sweet  wines  are  fortified  with  untaxed  spirits, 
the  Government  would  be  defrauded  of  revenue  if  such  wines  could 
be  used  in  medicinal  preparations,  while  the  use  for  the  same  purpose 
of  imported  sweet  wmes,  which  pay  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon, 
would  not  have  caused  any  loss  to  the  revenue. 

With  the  removal  of  the  ban  on  native  sweet  wines,  these  are  bene- 
fited to  the  extent  of  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  annually,  and  the 
disqualification  is  now  on  the  side  of  the  foreign  sweet  wines,  which 
have  to  pay  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon,  while  native  wines  can  be 
used  for  medicinal  purposes  practically  free  from  any  tax. 

Vermouth  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  free  of  tax,  while 
imported  vermouth  has  to  pay  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon  when  in 
bulk  and  of  $1.25  per  dozen  quarts  when  in  bottle. 

Vermouth,  of  which  sweet  wine  is  the  normal  base,  and  which  forms 
a  large  item  under  the  head  of  imported  wines,  can  be  manufactured 
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in  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  as  the  sweet  wines  which  are  used 
for  this  purpose  are  fortified  with  practically  duty-free  grape  spirits^ 
Native  wines  containing  as  much  sugar  as  required  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  vermouth  (10  to  15  per  cent)  and  much  more  spirits  (they  can 
be  fortified  up  to  24  per  cent)  than  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
vermouth  (about  15  per  cent)  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  product  in  the  United  otates,  not  only  with  the  advantage  over 
the  imported  article  of  exemption  from  any  duty  or  tax,  but  also  with 
the  advantage  that  by  using  a  native  sweet  wine  fortified  up  to  24,  or 
even  only  up  to  20  to  21  per  cent  of  alcohol,  a  greater  quantity  of  ver- 
mouth can  be  made  with  the  domestic  wine  than  it  is  possible  to  make 
abroad,  where  mostly  wines  of  only  11  per  cent  strength  are  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Foreign  vermouth  of  15  per  cent  strength,  by  paying  duty  at  the 
rate  of  35  cents  per  gallon,  pays  at  the  rate  of  2J  cents  per  degree  for 
alcoholic  content  and  not  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents,  as  stated  in  the  me- 
morial of  the  chairman  of  the  general  committee  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia on  tariff  revision,  there  being  no  vermouth  imported  at  the 
strength  of  24  per  cent.  On  the  contrary,  vermouth  manufactured 
in  this  country  pays  no  tax  at  all,  and  when  considering  that  from  1 
gallon  of  domestic  sweet  wine  fortified  up  to  24  per  cent  of  alcohol 
far  more  than  1  gallon  of  domestic  vermouth  can  be  manufactured  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  protection  in  favor  of  domestic  vermouth  is  not 
only  of  35  or  40  cents  per  gallon,  but  actually  higher. 

ANT  INCREASE  IN   THE  DUTY  ON   WINES  WOULD  DAMAGE  THE  AMERICAN 
COOPERAGE  TRADE  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  California  wine  interests  state  in  one  of  their  memorials  that 
all  oak  for  cooperage  must  be  imported  from  the  East  and  pay  a  high 
freight  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  this  respect  the  trade  in  imported  wines  is  even  under  greater 
disadvantage.  Italy  imports  almost  all  her  cooperage  from  the 
United  States,  especially  from  the  forests  of  Missouri  and  other 
southwestern  and  southern  States.  In  the  year  1906,  out  of  a  total  of 
22,391  tons  of  staves  unported  into  Italy,  19,465,  valued  at  4,048,720 
lires,  or  86.93  per  cent  of  her  supply,  came  from  the  United  States. 
Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  Italian  wine  industry  Italy  is  a  far 
larger  consumer  of  American  cooperage  than  California.  We  might 
state  that  Italy  pays  annually  to  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the 
cooperage  imported  from  this  country,  as  much  money  as  the  United 
States  pays  to  Italy  for  the  aggregate  importation  of  Italian  wines^ 
and  while  Italy  admits  American  cooperage  free  of  duty,  the  United 
States  charge  on  the  average  a  100  per  cent  duty  on  Italian  wines. 

In  respect  to  freight  on  cooperage  Italy  is  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  California.  First,  the  cooperage  has  to 
be  hauled  to  New  Orleans  or  some  eastern  port,  thence  to  be  shipped 
to  Italian  ports,  thence  again  forwarded  inland  to  the  places  where 
the  wineries  are,  thus  paying  three  freights,  the  first  in  the  United 
States,  the  second  for  the  ocean  voyage,  the  third  from  the  Italian 
port  to  final  destination,  against  one  freight  only  paid  by  the  Cali- 
lornia  wine  maker. 
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GONCLUSION. 

Any  hindrance  to  the  importation  of  Italian  wines  in  this  country 
in  the  shape  of  augmented  duties  would  affect  correspondingly  this 
now  flourishing  American  trade  in  staves  with  Italy,  and  from  this 
standpoint,  as  well  as  from  the  other  reasons  aforestated,  this  cham- 
ber reiterates  to  this  honorable  committee  its  earnest  recommenda- 
tion that  the  tariff  on  foreign  wines  remain  unaltered  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  reduce  it,  as  the  interests  of  both  consumption  and  revenue 
would  make  advisable. 

If  no  reduction  of  the  present  duties  on  wine,  representing  on  bulk 
^ines  a  protection  of  100  per  cent  in  favor  of  domestic  production, 
is  granted  and  the  duties  are  rearranged  according  to  a  maximum 
And  minimum  tariff,  then  this  chamber  recommends  that  the  present 
reciprocity  rates  (viz,  35  cents  per  gallon  on  wines  in  bulk  and  $1.25 
per  dozen  on  bottled  still  wine)  be  made  the  maximum  rates. 

The  consumption  of  wine  in  this  country  is  already  suffering 
from  the  depressed  condition  caused  by  the  prohibition  propaganda, 
which  does  not  except,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  favor  oi 
such  salutary  beverages  as  limt  wines  when  used  m  moderation,  but 
wrongly  maintains  on  it  the  ban  that  it  places  on  strong  intoxicating 
beverages;  it  is  also  suffering  under  the  heavy  burden  of  restric- 
tions jnaced  ufjon  it  by  fiscal  excise  laws,  so  that  it  has  now  reached 
the  critical  point  when  any  increase  of  burden  would  prove  fatal 
to  it. 

Under  its  distressed  condition  it  appeals  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislators  for  relief,  and  in  this  appeal,  which  this  chamber  earnestly 
hopes  will  not  remain  unheeded,  it  reminds  them  of  the  wise  words 
with  which  one  of  the  greatest  Ataerican  statesmen,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, pleaded  its  cause  before  Congress  in  a  famous  message,  from 
which  we  quote : 

"  I  rejoice,"  wrote  Jefferson,  "  as  a  moralist,  at  the  prospect  of  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  wine  by  our  national  legislature.  It  is 
an  error  to  view  a  tax  on  that  liquor  as  merely  a  tax  on  the  rich.  It 
is  prohibition  of  its  use  to  the  middle  classes  of  our  citizens  and  a 
condemnation  of  them  to  the  poisons  of  spirits  which  is  desolating 
their  homes.  No  nation  is  drunken  where  wine  is  cheap^  and  none 
sober  where  the  dearness  of  wine  substitutes  ardent  spirits  as  its 
<x)mmon  beverage." 

For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York : 

G.  Perera, 
G.  Granata, 

Acting  President. 

G.  B.  SCHROEDER, 

Secretary. 
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BELTING  AND  PRESS  CLOTH. 

THE  SCAmiNAYIA  BELTINO  COHPAIIY  WBITES  BELATIVE  TO 
COTTON  ABB  CAHEL'S  EAIB  BELTINO  ANB  PBESS  CLOTH. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  16^  1908* 
Hon.  Sebeno'E.  Payne, 

Chaimian  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,^  Z>.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  what 
is  an  unfairness  under  the  existing  tarin,  namely : 

SOLID  WOVEN   COTTON   BELTING. 

These  belts  are  used  for  conveying  and  transmission,  and  pay  a 
duty  of  46  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  manufactures  of  cotton,  section 
7682.  In  fact,  the  duty  on  solid  woven  cotton  belting  is  as  high  as 
the  duty  on  cotton  cloth.  See  paragraph  322,  which  says:  "AU  the 
threads  of  which  can  not  be  counted  under  a  glass  or  actually  sepa- 
rated and  counted,"  etc.  This  places  cotton  belting,  which  is  a  coarse 
material  and  which  can  not  be  used  for  anything  except  in  manufac- 
turing, as  stated  above,  for  transmission  or  conveying,  on  a  higher 
duty  than  ordinary  low-quality  cotton  goods. 

Cotton  belting  should  come  under  practically  the  lowest  duty  of 
manufactures  of  cotton. 

It  is  now  assessed  the  same  duty  as  cotton  hatbands,  as  ribbons, 
section  16093;  also  the  same  duty  as  provided  in  paragraph  822;  as 
rouching,  partly  made  of  cotton ;  as  manufactures  of  cotton,  section 
7511;  as  skirting,  paragraph  322,  hemmed  on  one  side;  as  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  sections  9297-11331 ;  also  as  designated  under  para- 
graph 320. 

Cotton  belting  is  not  a  luxury,  but  an  article  which  is  used  in 
manufacturing  other  goods. 

The  duties  upon  and  classifications  of  the  following  goods  make 
the  importation  thereof  absolutely  prohibitive. 

camel's-hair  belting. 

Camel's-hair  belting  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  leather, 
stitched  canvas,  "  Scandinavia "  solid  woven,  or  rubber  belts, 
namely,  for  transmission  and  conveying,  and  is  really  a  belt  that  is 
much  desired  by  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  country.  It  is  classi- 
fied as  dress  goods  under  paragraph  371,  section  9666. 
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camel's-hair  press  cloth. 

CamePs-hair  press  cloth  is  also  classified  as  dress  goods.  Press 
cloth  is  used  for  pressing  cotton  seed  for  oil,  chocolate,  sugar,  etc., 
and  is  used  entirely  in  manufacturing,  and  it  should  therefore  not  be 
classed  as  dress  goods. 

This  pays  a  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
under  paragraph  366.  If  the  goods  are  composea  of  cattle  hair,  they 
are  dutiable  at  20  cents  per  square  yard  under  paragraph  431 — ^this 
under  the  report  of  appraisers  at  New  York.  The  appraisers  of 
Philadelphia  write — ^the  duty  is  assessed  under  para^aph  366 — that 
if  valuea  under  40  cents,  at  33  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  if  between  49  cents  and  70  cents  per  pound,  44  cents  per 
pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  70  cents  per  pound,  44  cents  per 
pound  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

CamePs-hair  press  cloth  should  be  classified  under  paragraph  431 
the  same  as  cattle-hair  press  cloth. 

Our  objections  are  contained  in  the  fact  that  these  ^oods,  which  are 
coarse  goods  and  used  only  in  manufacturing,  should  be  classified  as 
dress  goods  and  put  at  such  a  high  duty. 

The  duty  on  camel's-hair  press  cloth  and  camel's-hair  belting  is 
absolutely  prohibitive,  and  although  these  are  things  which  are 
needed  in  the  country  they  can  not  fe  imported.  Cheaper  goods  sold 
as  camel Vhair  press  cloth  and  camel's-hair  belting  are,  we  imder- 
stand,  sold  under  the  name  of  camel's  hair,  although  not  composed 
of  camel's  hair  but  of  cattle  hair,  and  come  in  at  20  cents  per  square 
yard  under  paragraph  431. 

Wliat  manufacturers  need  and  desire  they  can  not  obtain  under 
these  circumstances,  nor  does  the  Government  obtain  any  revenue 
whatsoever  from  true  camel's-hair  belting  or  true  camel's-hair  press 
cloth,  because  these  goods  can  not  be  imported  on  account  of  the  pro- 
hibitive duty. 

All  of  the  foregoing  goods  are  manufactured  in  England. 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  mailing  samples  of  goods  above  men- 
tioned. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Scandinavia  Belting  Co., 
Geo.  Watson  Beach,  Treasurer. 


CORSETS. 

JOSEPH  BECKEL  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CIT7,  TAKE  EXCEPTIOH  TO 
BRIEF  OF  CORSET  MAHTJFACTTJBERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

New  York,  December  12,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  in  possession  of  a  duplicate  copy  submitted 
toyou  by  the  Corset  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States. 
While  we  are  a  member  of  this  association,  we  regret  to  say  that  we 
do  not  approve  of  the  petition  submitted  to  you. 
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In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  wages  of 
European  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  corsets  or  corset  materials. 
We  are  also  satisfied  that  the  petitioners  are  unable  to  get  figures 
from  Brussels,  as  we  are  the  American  agent  of  the  largest  firm 
there,  and  they  would  even  refuse  to  ^ve  us  their  figures  of  labor,  un- 
less we  especially  requested  it  for  this  certain  purpose. 

The  wages  paid  for  labor  in  Europe  is  certainly  over  one-third  of 
the  amount  paid  here — in  many  instances  over  one-half.  As  we 
stated  to  your  honorable  body  before,  the  machinery  which  is  used 
in  the  production  of  corsets  m  this  country  has  materially  reduced 
the  price  of  labor,  while  abroad  the  work  is  principally  done  by  band. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  duty  on  the  principal  corset  mate- 
rials: There  are  some  cotton  cloths  imported,  out  the  proportion  to 
domestic  goods  is  a  very  small  percentage.  This  also  apphes  to  silk 
corset  materials. 

Wool  cloths  are  absolutely  not  imported  and  have  not  been  under 
the  present  tariff. 

Tnread  used  in  the  manufacture  of  corsets  is  entirely  domestic. 

Corset  clasp  importation  can  not  be  over  1  per  cent  of  the  product 
used  in  this  country. 

Corset  wire  is  absolutely  not  imported. 

Corset  wire  stays,  no  importation. 

Corset  edging  and  embroideries  are  all  imported. 

Corset  lacers,  importation  would  not  amount  to  1  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  used  at  the  present  time. 

Silk  ribbons  also  are  a  small  percentage. 

SKILLED  AMERICAN  WORKMEN  IN  CORSET  FACTORIES. 

There  are  very  few  machine  operators  who  earn  over  $10  per  week, 
principally  below  this  amount. 

Skilled  hand  operators  the  same. 

Skilled  overseers  (female),  very  few,  if  any,  are  paid  $25  per  week. 

Skilled  ovepseers  (male),  very  few,  $40  per  week. 

There  are  very  few  skilled  designers,  there  may  be  a  few,  who  earn 
a  trifle  over  $25  per  week. 

In  reference  to  English  prices  of  manufacture,  one  of  your  peti- 
tioners, Weingarten  Brothers,  are  now  employed  in  England,  and 
would  probably  be  able  to  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  labor  paid  in 
that  country. 

In  reference  to  Saxony,  where  a  large  number  of  corsets  are  manu- 
factured, these  goods  are  so  poorly  made  that  there  is  absolutely  none 
imported  into  this  country,  and  even  though  the  tariff  was  much 
lower,  it  could  not  be  done.    This  also  applies  to  Constatt. 

Reports  from  Brussels  from  a  conversation  with  our  manufacturers, 
the  report  as  to  wages  are  absolutely  not  true,  the  same  being  much 
higher. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  state  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  in 
this  country  also  pay  very  small  wages,  as  goods  are  sold  as  low  as 
$2.50  per  dozen.  Even  this  year  when  we  are  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  a  panic  every  corset  manufacturer  of  prominence  has  made  some 
money,  and  doubt  if  any  of  them  have  lost  any.  This  is  in  addition 
to  their  personal  living,  and  some  of  them  require  a  great  many  wants 
for  this  purpose. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Jos.  Beckel  &  C!o. 
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COTTON. 

AHDITIONAI  STATEMEHT  OF  HON.  FRAIIK  OLAEK,  M.  C,  Uff  ADVO- 
CACY OF  PLACIHG  A  DUTY  ON  EAW  COTTON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  H^  1908. 

COMMITTKE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Genti^men  :  As  additional  to  what  has  been  said  and  submitted  in 
behalf  of  the  levjdng  and  collection  of  a  duty  on  all  long-staple  raw 
cotton  imported  into  the  United  States,  either  in  lint  or  in  seed,  from 
Egypt,  Peru,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  other  foreign  lands,  T 
shall  submit,  first,  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Alex.  St.  Clair- Abrams,  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Major  St.  Clair- Abrams  states  the  case  so  clearly 
and  has  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  that  I  feel  I  can 
do  no  better  thfin  simply  submit  his  letter  for  your  consideration. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Jacksonvillb,  Fla.,  December  8,  1908, 
Hon.  Frank  Glabk, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0, 

My  Deab  Clark  :  I  have  received  your  letter  as  well  as  the  pamphlet  on  the 
tariff  hearings.  There  is  one  matter  that  I  do  not  think  has  been  sufflcientlj 
impressed  on  the  committee  and  it  is  this:  That  you  can  only  raise  long  cotton 
or  sea-islnnd  cotton  on  light  sandy  soil,  while  short  staple  cotton  can  be  raised 
on  clay  and  other  heavy  soils.  On  the  light  sandy  soil  the  average  of  lint  on  the 
long  or  sea-island  cotton  varies  from  100  to  125  pounds  per  acre,  while  on  the 
short  cotton  the  average  will  be  200  to  500  pounds  per  acre.  Therefore,  It  is  not 
only  the  difference  in  price  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  picking,  but  also  the  differ- 
ence in  the  average  production  of  cotton  which  bears  most  heavily  upon  the 
grower.  I  think  you  could  have  safely  stated  to  the  committee,  and  can  still 
safely  state  to  them,  that  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida  there  Is 
enough  of  this  light  sandy  soil  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  long  or  sea-island 
cotton  to  supply  not  only  the  United  States  but  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  the  average  low  price  and  the  uncertainty,  caused  by  the  com- 
petition from  free  Egyptian  and  other  cotton,  the  children  of  the  farmers  who 
are  raising  the  staple,  Instead  of  going  into  the  same  business,'  leave  the  fftrms 
and  seek  other  and  more  profitable  avocations,  and  the  result  Is  that  Instead  of 
the  staple  increasing  in  volume  every  year  It  remains  about  stationary  and  is 
principally  cultivated  by  the  older  men,  who  have  no  other  occupation  and  are 
not  familiar  with  any  other  business  that  could  prove  more  profitable. 

When  I  came  to  Florida,  In  1874,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  long  cotton  raised 
in  Putnam,  Marlon,  Orange,  Volusia,  Brevard,  Polk,  Hlllsboro,  and  Manatee 
counties.  To-day  not  a  bale  of  cotton  is  raised  in  those  counties,  although 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  In  them  admirably  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  the  staple.  The  decline  In  the  price  has  been  the  sole  cause  of 
the  people  abandoning  the  staple  as  a  farm  product.  It  Is  perfectly  clear  to 
my  mind  that  unless  a  protective  duty  Is  imposed  on  this  cotton  that  withhi 
twenty  years  there  will  not  be  a  bale  of  Sea-Island  cotton  raised  in  the  South. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  apprehension  as  to  the  future,  but  a  question  of  the 
actual  condition  which  exists  at  the  present  time.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances our  production  of  long  cotton  should  have  increased  fourfold,  instead  of 
which  It  has  either  remained  stationary  or  Is  actually  declining.  In  the  mean- 
time thousands  of  our  young  men,  both  white  and  black,  who  were  bom  on 
these  long-cotton  farms,  are  annually  leaving  them  because  they  see  no  hope  of 
making  even  a  fair  living  out  of  Its  culture.  To  stop  this  exodus  and  abandon- 
ment of  these  farms,  to  keeep  these  young  men  on  them  and  afford  them  a 
reasonable  opportunity  of  earning  a  fair  profit,  is  certainly  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

As  /on  have  properly  stated,  for  years  I  have  given  this  matter  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  study.  Not  a  few  of  my  clients  have  been  utterly  ruined  by 
the  low  prices  of  long  cotton  and  have  seen  their  farms  sold  from  under  them 
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as  a  result,  and  they  driven.  In  their  mature  years,  from  the  homes  where  they 
were  born  to  live  a  life  of  struggling  poverty  elsewhere. 

Because  of  my  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  my  advocacy  of  a  protective 
lariff,  I  refused  in  18SS  to  accept  a  nomination  for  Congress  tendered  to  me  at 
Orlando  by  a  committee  as  a  result  of  the  long  drawn  out  struggle  between 
General  Bullock  and  Hon.  John  E.  Hartrldge,  on  the  sole  condition  that  I 
would  pledge  myself  to  abide  the  action  of  the  Democratic  caucus  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff.  I  mention  this  fact  only  to  show  how  many  years  I  have  had 
this  matter  in  my  mind. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  could  not  have  been  in  Washington  to  have  aided 
you  in  this  matter,  and  wish  you  the  most  complete  success. 

If  you  think  this  letter  will  help  you  any  you  are  at  liberty  to  file  it  with 
the  committee. 

Repeating  my  sincere  hope  that  you  will  be  successful  in  obtaining  this  much 
needed  and  much  merited  relief  to  the  long  cotton  growers  of  this  State,  I  am,, 
my  dear  Clark, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Abe  St.  Claib-Abhamb. 

I  have  made  every  possible  effort  to  secure  exact  fienres  as  to  cost 
of  production  of  cotton  in  Egypt.  I  have  been  enabled  to  secure  what 
I  regard  as  authentic  information  touching  the  labor  cost  in  Egypt* 
I  made  the  statement  in  my  former  address  to  the  committee  on  this 
subject  that  labor  in  the  cotton  fields  of  Egypt  only  commanded  a 
wage  of  from  10  to  20  cents  per  day.  It  seems  I  was  in  error,  because 
from  the  evidence  which  I  shall  now  furnish  the  committee  it  appeara 
that  laborers  in  the  upper  Nile  section  receive  a  wage  of  from  only 
9  to  11  cents  per  day. 

I  herewith  submit  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Charles  P.  Neill,  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  under 
date  of  December  9,  1908,  which  speaks  for  itself : 

Washington,  December  9,  1908. 
Hon.  Fbank  Clabk, 

Hou9e  of  Representatives,  Washington,  Z).  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  request  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  for  information  regarding  the  cost  of  field  labor  in  the  cotton 
fields  of  Egypt  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for  attention. ' 

In  reply  I  would  say  that  exact  and  recent  data  on  this  subject  are  not  avail- 
able. The  best  information  which  I  can  supply  you  is  the  following  extract 
from  the  United  States  Monthly  Consular  Reports  for  1904,  page  1107 : 

"Wages  in  Egypt.— The  Deutsche  Kolonial  Zeitung  of  April  7,  1904,  says 
that  of  the  population  of  Egypt,  which  is  about  8,000,000,  only  a  few  are  engaged 
in  commerce  and  industry;  the  greater  part  are  devoted  to  agriculture. 
TJie  labor  supply  is  large  and  wages  are  low.  In  Upper  Egypt  wages  are  from 
9  to  11  cents  per  diem ;  in  Lower  Egypt,  13  to  18  cents.  Board  is  never  fur- 
nished. In  addition  to  wages  by  the  day  or  the  month  (the  latter  for  over- 
seers), payments  may  be  made  according  to  the  work.  For  example,  to  plow 
li  acres,  94  cents ;  to  irrigate  it,  70  cents.  The  fellaheen  prefer  to  receive  their 
wages  In  natural  products,  particularly  shares  of  the  crop — as,  for  sowing  and 
reaping,  5  per  cent  of  the  grain;  for  thrashing,  1  per  cent  of  the  grain  and  1 
per  cent  of  the  straw.  In  growing  cotton  on  bad  ground  they  receive  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  crop;  on  good  ground,  about  oiie-flfth  of  the  crop  and  the 
refuse  parts  of  the  cotton  plant,  to  be  used  as  firewood.  In  the  case  of  corn,, 
the  laborer  gets  one-half  the  crop;  in  rice,  which  requires  Irrigation,  three- 
fifths.  The  fellaheen  do  not  like  to  work  where  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  sakieh 
or  shadoof  (mechanisms  to  draw  water  by  animals  or  by  hand,  respectively). 
On  the  whole,  the  position  of  the  lal)orer  in  Egypt  is  not  good." 

Hoping  that  this  information  is  sufficient  for  your  purpose, 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

Ghas.  p.  Neill,  Commissioner. 

I  desire  to  state  to  the  committee,  in  conclusion,  that  since  the  hear- 
ing on  this  subject.  December  1  last,  I  have  been  to  Florida,  and  my 
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further  investigation  of  the  subject  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of  the 
following: 

First.  There  exists  in  the  sea-island  cotton  belt  of  the  United 
States  sea-island  cotton-producing  land  suflScient  to  supply  any  de- 
mand for  this  product  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  No  one  now  engages  in  the  production  of  sea-island  cotton 
as  a  money-making  proposition.  The  sea  island  cotton  now  grown 
in  Florida  is  chiefly  grown  by  the  very  small  farmer,  who  makes  a 
support  for  his  family  otherwise  and  simply  plants  enough  of  this 
cotton  (which  is  generally  worked  and  gathered  by  his  children)  to 
make  a  bale  or  two  of  lint,  thus  guaranteeing  to  him  some  ready 
money  at  Christmas  time. 

Third.  Eighty  to  100  pounds  of  lint  under  present  methods,  and 
T^ithout  the  use  of  fertilizers  per  acre,  is  a  fair,  average  crop  of  sea- 
island  cotton  for  Florida. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lint  per  acre  with  the  present 
"Crude  methods  of  cultivation,  and  without  the  use  of  fertilizers,  is 
considered  a  fair,  average  crop  in  Egypt. 

Fourth.  Labor  in  the  Upper  Nile  region  in  Egypt  is  from  9  to  11 
cents  per  day  and  in  the  Lower  Nile  region  it  is  from  13  to  18  cents 
per  day. 

Counting  twenty-six  working  days  to  the  month,  and  multiplying 
the  said  twenty-six  days  by  the  average  wage,  which  would  be  13| 
cents  per  day,  we  would  have  $3.51  as  the  average  monthly  wage 
paid  laborers  in  the  cotton  fields  of  Egypt,  as  against  from  $25  to  $30 
per  month  paid  to  farm  laborers  in  tne  sea-island  cotton  region  of 
Florida. 

Fifth.  Conditions  surrounding  the  production  of  sea-island  cotton 
in  the  United  States  have  grown  worse  year  after  year,  and  unless 
something  is  done  to  save  the  industry  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when 
not  a  pound  of  sea-island  cotton  will  be  grown  in  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  print  with  these  remarks  a  clipping  from 
the  Evening  Metropolis,  a  newspaper  published  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  The  item  is  a  tele^aphic  dispatch  from  the  town  of  Alachua, 
a  town  of  about  1,000  inhabitants  located  in  the  heart  of  the  sea- 
island-cotton  belt,  and  has  been  always  one  of  our  principal  markets 
for  sea-island  cotton. 

The  news  clipping  speaks  for  itself  and  I  herewith  present  it : 

BACKSET   FOR    COTTON — GROWERS    NEAR   ALACHUA    HAULED    STAPLE   BACK    HOME. 

Alachua,  December  U. 

Something  that  has  scarcely  ever  happened  in  the  county,  and  never  at 
Alachua,  is  the  fact  that  cotton  offered  for  sale  has  had  no  buyers. 

This  place  has  not  only  always  paid  more  for  cotton  than  any  other  place  in 
the  county,  but  has  generally  been  the  leader  of  the  State,  and  the  fact  that 
■cotton  has  been  offered  for  sale  by  the  growers  there  for  the  past  several  days 
without  buyers  certainly  shows  that  the  market  is  in  bad  shape. 

It  has  always  been  said  that  cotton  is  one  thing  that  the  farmer  could  depend 
on  to  get  cash  out  of,  but  the  present  crop  will  doubtless  make  many  of  the 
larger  growers  look  to  other  products  another  season  and  see  if  cotton  can  not 
be  again  brought  up  to  where  it  will  pay  the  farmer  to  grow  it. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Clark. 
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COTTON  CLOTH. 

EUBIE,  HEIMAinr  &  CO.,   NEW  YOBE   CITY,   WISH  EXFOBTED 
CLOTH  ADMITTED  DUTY  FBEE. 

New  York,  December  10^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

Washington^  D.  C» 

Dear  Sir  :  I  would  recommend  that  in  the  proposed  new  tariflf  law 
a  clause  be  incorporated  whereby  the  value  oi  American  cotton  cloth 
exported  for  the  purpose  of  being  embroidered  upon  should  not  be 
dutiable  when  returned  to  this  country. 

I  have  reference  to  the  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  industry.  At  present 
all  the  cotton  cloth  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Swiss  embroideries 
is  either  of  English  or  Swiss  make.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  United  States  in  adopting  a  law  as  above  would  be  (1)  a  demana 
for  cotton  cloth  manufactured  in  this  country;  (2)  the  employment 
of  thousands  of  hands  in  the  cutting  out  and  putting  up  of  such  em- 
broideries into  pieces. 

The  method  as  suggested  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  Switzerland  in  the  same  mdustry.  Embroid- 
eries are  made  on  54-inch  unbleached  cloth,  on  machines,  ranging 
from  4i  to  10  yards.  The  cloth  could  be  cut  into  strips  of  such  lengths 
and  stamped  by  United  States  customs  officials  with  the  date  and  the 
initials  of  the  manufacturer  before  leaving  this  country  and  be  identi- 
fied when  returned  to  this  port  embroidered. 

The  duty  would  be  paid  upon  the  valuation  of  the  stitching  plus 
the  bleaching.  The  approximate  number  of  people  that  would  be 
employed  by  the  different  manufacturers  in  the  cutting  out  and  put- 
ting up,  which  would  have  to  be  done  in  this  country  and  paid  Ameri- 
can wages,  could  no  doubt  be  supplied  to  you  by  the  examiner  in 
charge  of  this  department  in  New  York  custom-house. 

Such  a  law  would  affect  all  manufacturers  and  dealers  alike  and 
would  benefit  the  country  by  creating  practically  as  yet  an  unexist- 
ing  demand  for  American  labor. 

If  you  wish  further  information  regarding  this,  I  would  be  glad 
to  supply  same  at  your  request  or  if  necessary  appear  in  person  before 
your  committee. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Martin  Heimann. 


COTTON  KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 

W.  W.  HOWLAND,  NEW  YOBE  CITY,  BECOMMENDS  INCBEASE 
OF  DUTY  ON  mOHEB  OBADES. 

New  York,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  a  factor  or  distributer  of  knit  underwear  of  more 
than  forty  years'  experience,  most  of  which  has  been  in  the  capacity 
of  manager  of  the  underwear  department  of  the  house  of  James 
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Talcott,  of  this  city,  without  at  present  having  any  direct  interest  in 
a  mill,  and  in  the  course  of  my  long  experience  having  represented 
scores  of  them,  and  believing  such  knowledge  and  experience  as  I  have 
gained  in  that  time  may  be  of  some  service  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee, I  venture  to  submit  for  your  consideration  certain  facts  which 
can  be  substantiated  with  reference  to  the  knit-^oods  industry.  In 
the  first  place,  permit  me  to  say  there  is  no  more  nonorable  or  legiti- 
mate industry  in  our  land,  and  one  in  which  we  should  be  qualified  to 
be  successful,  as  it  embraces  not  only  underwear,  but  hosierv,  gloves, 
and  fancy  goods.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion or  trace  of  a  trust,  combination,  or  monopoly,  and  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  this,  if  the  committee  cares  to  know  it,  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  enough  manufacturers  together  who  could  show 
sufScient  profit  the  past  five  years  that  would  enable  them  to  form  a 
trust  whose  securities  would  appeal  to  the  investing  public;  and  I 
state  as  an  indisputable  fact,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  that  instead  of  the  manufacturers  trying  to  see  how 
much  they  can  get  for  their  product,  they  are  engaged  in  fi^ring  at 
this  writing  how  near  to  cost  they  can  sell  their  goods  and  still  retain 
some  profit. 

As  an  illustration,  I  would  state  that  while  the  cotton  yarn  from 
which  certain  underwear  is  made  has  advanced  in  price,  the  goods 
manufactured  from  such  yam  are  being  offered  at  reduced  prices. 
This  anomaly  is  due  to  the  fierce  competition  in  our  own  country. 
What  the  result  would  be  if  more  underwear  siiould  be  imported  from 
foreign  countries  may  be  readily  surmised.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  to-day,  and  for  years,  there  is  no  commodity  of  all  the  necessities 
of  life  that  is  as  cheap  as  underwear  or  hosiery.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  there  has  come 
forth  a  complaint  from  a  consumer  of  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for  such 
commodities.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  industry  in  ^neral,  while 
it  has  grown  within  the  past  fifty  years  to  keep  pace  with  our  popu- 
lation, and  employs  to-day  several  hundred  thousands,  with  an  ^i- 
mated  pay  roll  of  about  $100,000,000,  and  the  industry  is  scattered 
all  over  the  entire  country,  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  is  an  attractive 
or  remunerative  business.  While  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  in- 
stances where  manufacturers,  by  reason  of  their  particular  facilities 
or  by  producing  some  new  fabric  that  forcibly  appeals  to  the  con- 
sumer, may  have  been  eminently  successful,  the  great  majority  are 
not  what  are  termed  a  success,  and  such  as  have  been  successful,  I 
may  say,  are  an  exception  to  the  rule.  In  my  long  experience,  dating 
back  into  the  sixties,  I  can  say  with  truth  that  there  nave  been  more 
failures  than  successes.  It  is  true  there  are  a  number  of  mills  mak- 
ing knit  goods  which  might  indicate  to  the  casual  observer  that  they 
were  successful,  but  as  the  only  measure  of  success  that  appeals  to 
most  investors  is  the  size  of  the  dividend,  it  can  not  be  said  they  are 
a  pronounced  success. 

1  have  in  mind  scores  of  mills,  some  of  which  never  paid  dividends, 
many  of  which  the  most  that  has  been  paid  has  been  5  per  cent  to 
10  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  one  I  recall  at  this  writing,  regarded  as  a 
fairly  successful  mill,  has  paid  on  an  average  of  2  per  cent  per  annum 
the  past  six  years.     A  mill  in  which  I  was  personally  interested,  in 
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existence  about  eight  years,  paid  but  one  dividend  of  10  per  oent  and 
after  a  short  time  gave  up  its  charter.  It  may  be  said  these  results 
were  due  to  mismanagement  or  misfortune,  ana  I  will  not  attempt  to 
deny  it  in  a  measure,  but  if  the  other  so-called  "  successful "  mills  had 
not  only  to  compete  with  the  unsuccessful  ones,  but  in  addition  were 
called  upon  to  meet  the  competition  of  forei^-made  goods  (if  Con- 
gress had  not  in  its  wisdom  granted  protection  to  the  industry),  it 
would  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  is.  Everyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  high  erades  of  cotton  balbricgan  and  fashioned  underwear 
and  hosiery  will  agree  with  me  that  they  have  not  now  nor  did  thej 
ever  have  the  protection  they  are  justly  entitled  to,  and  the  result  is 
there  are  but  few  mills  making  tnat  clitss  of  goods,  which  are  sold 
exclusively  to  the  well  to  do  and  the  rich.  Moreover,  practically  all 
the  goods  that  come  to  this  market  from  France  and  Germany,  or  at 
least  90  per  cent,  are  of  this  character,  and  come  in  direct  conflict  with 
and  bear  heavily  upon  the  makers  of  this  class  of  goods,  whereas  all 
that  are  exported  are  of  the  cheaper  grade  and  mostly  cheap  balbrig- 
gans.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to'  the  ability  of  the  manufacturers 
m  this  country  to  make  goods  that  are  the  equal  in  every  respect  to 
foreign  goods,  and  the  only  reason  more  of  them  are  not  made  is 
because  of  the  insufficient  protection  under  the  present  law.  If  in  the 
wisdom  of  your  committee  you  were  disposed  to  favor  an  adequate 
tariff  rate  to  cover  such  high  grades,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an 
incentive  for  manufacturers  to  enter  this  field,  and  thus  materially 
increase  the  earning  power  of  our  own  country.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  explanation  that  the  knit-goods  industry  is  one  that  commands 
the  respect  of  all  classes.  It  places  no  burden  upon  the  consumer. 
It  is  not  guilty  of  selling  its  product  abroad,  when,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  new  goods  are  introduced  which  are  not  made  in  other  coun- 
tries, at  a  less  price  than  they  are  sold  to  our  own  people.  It  is  reach- 
ing out  to  all  sections  of  the  land,  and  is  entitled  therefore  to  the 
support  of  everyone  who  has  the  well-being  of  our  people  at  heart. 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

W.  W,  HOWLAND. 


COTTON  YARNS. 

CEBTADT  MAinTEACTXTRERS  OF  KNIT  GOODS  ASK  FOB  EEHOVAI 
OF  DUTY  FBOM  FINE  YAENS. 

Beading,  Pa.,  December  15^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJiairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Snt :  The  manufacturers  of  knit  goods,  subscribed  below,  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  statement  for  the  consideration  of 
your  committee,  in  connection  with  the  representations  made  by  Mr. 
C.  Minot  Weld,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  December  1  on  behalf  of  the 
spimiers  of  fine  cotton  yarn. 

Mr.  Weld  contends  that  the  rates  of  duty  provided  in  the  Dingley 
bin  are  no  longer  adequate  on  twisted  fine  yarn  and  on  yams  that 
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are  highly  finished.  He  asks  for  an  increase  in  duty  on  highly 
finished  yarns  which,  if  figured  correctly,  would  amount  to  nearly 
double  the  present  rates. 

We  are  users  of  fine  yams  and  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
cost  of  spinning  them,  and  we  are  free  to  assert  that  the  present 
rates  of  auty  are  more  than  adequate;  in  fact,  they  are  prohibitive* 
If  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  protect  American  manufacturers 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  cost  between  American  goods 
and  foreign  goods,  the  duty  on  fine  cotton  yam  should  be  very  mate- 
rially reduced.  We  claim  that  the  duties  that  are  now  being  col- 
lected on  cotton  yarns  per  pound  are  fully  equal  to  the  total  wages 
Eaid  per  pound  by  American  spinners.  We  challenge  Mr.  Weld  and 
is  associates  to  disprove  the  general  correctness  of  this  broad 
statement. 

Mr.  Weld's  figures  of  yams  imported  in  1907  are  misleading,  inas- 
much as  1907  was  an  exceptional  year  in  the  cotton  industry  of  the 
United  States  and  the  spinners  of  cotton  yarns  were  unable  to  fill  the 
abnormally  large  demand,  and  as  a  consequence  yarns  were  imported 
from  England  at  any  cost.    The  average  imports  for  the  last  eleven 

{rears  are  very  much  below  the  figures  of  1907,  and  are  considerably 
ess  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  American  mills.  The 
duty  collected  on  imported  cotton  yarns  is  a  mere  pittance,  and  the 
American  spinners  certainly  have  complete  control  of  the  American 
market. 

Compare  with  this  our  own  industry,  cotton  hosiery.  The  total 
output  of  American  mills  amounts  to  only  about  $43,000,000.  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  census  of  1905.  It  would  probably  have  been 
$45,000,000  in  1907,  the  most  prosperous  year  we  ever  haa.  The  im- 
portations of  hosiery  amounted  to  something  like  $10,000,000,  on 
which  the  Government  collected  $4,500,000  in  duty.  In  other  words, 
over  20  per  cent  of  the  hosiery  consumed  in  this  country  is  imported, 
and  the  hosiery  manufacturers  have  now  and  have  always  had  the 
most  severe  competition  from  abroad,  principally  from'  Germany. 
Our  German  competitors  absolutely  control  the  American  market  in 
fine-gauge  hosiery  and  fabric  glove«,  mainly  because  of  the  excessive 
duty  now  being  levied  on  fine,  highly  finished  yarns,  which  on  100/2 
amounts  to  30  cents  per  pound  and  on  200/2  to  60  cents  a  pound. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  with  this  tremendous  advantage  in  the 
cost  of  his  raw  material,  the  German  manufacturer  can  very  well 
afl'ord  to  pay  the  duty  on  cotton  hosiery  and  gloves  and  still  under- 
sell his  American  competitor.  Hosiery  manufacturers  have  attempted 
again  and  again  to  capture  the  market  for  fine-gauge,  light-weight 
hosiery  in  the  United  States,  and  have  been  beaten  to  a  standstill  each 
time,  and  some  of  them  have  lost  big  money  in  the  attempt. 

As  for  cotton-fabric  gloves,  they  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this 
country  at  all,  and  the  Germans  control  the  trade  absolutely  from 
the  cheapest  lines  up.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  reasonable  duties 
on  fine  yarns  and  a  fair  protection  on  our  finished  product  we  could 
successfully  compete  with  the  German  manufacturer  all  along  the 
Ihie  and  get  our  share  of  the  trade  in  fine  hosiery  and  gloves,  as  well 
as  we  have  been  able  to  compete  successfully  for  the  trade  in  cheap 
and  coarse  cotton  hosiery. 
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Now,  if  the  rates  asked  for  by  Mr.  Weld  are  incorporated  in  the 
new  bill,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  import  fine  yams  from 
England  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  American  spinners  will 
have  an  absolute  monopoly  ox  the  cotton-yam  business  in  this  coun- 
try. At  present  the  business  is  practically  controlled  by  a  few  large 
corporations  with  immense  capital.  The  three  concerns  who  prac- 
tically rule  this  business  to-day  are  the  American  Thread  Company, 
the  New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Company,  headed  by  Mr.  Weld,  ana 
the  group  of  mills  owned  or  controlled  by  Mr.  William  Whitman,  of 
Boston.  With  prohibitive  rates  like  those  asked  for  by  Mr.  Weld 
and  the  competition  of  English  spinners  entirely  eliminated,  nothing 
could  prevent  the  gentlemen  controlling  the  above  three  concerns  to 
get  together  overnight,  and  between  the  soup  and  the  fish  fix  prices 
tor  their  products  to  suit  themselves,  and  to  exploit  the  American 
market  to  any  extent.  The  few  independent  American  mills  could 
easily  be  bought  up  or  coerced  into  cooperation  by  the  larger  concerns. 

It  might  be  argued  against  this  that  the  manufacturers  of  hosiery, 
gloves,  and  underwear  would  have  a  remedy  in  building  their  own 
spinning  mill  and  manufacturing  their  own  yarns.  This  is  imprac- 
ticable for  several  reasons.  The  hosiery  and  underwear  industry  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  small  manufacturers,  mostly  indi- 
vidual concerns  or  partnerships,  with  very  limited  capital,  and  they 
are,  perhaps,  as  a  class  of  manufacturers  the  poorest  in  the  country. 

The  business  of  spinning  fine  yarns  requires  very  large  capital, 
which  the  hosiery  manufacturers  have  not  had  a  chance  to  accumu- 
late. They  have  never  had,  even  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  more 
than  a  bare  chance  to  fight,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  compensatory  rate 
to  offset  the  duty  on  their  raw  material  was  never  even  asked  for. 
We  understand  tnat  our  national  association  has  now  asked  Congress 
for  a  duty  on  cotton  hosiery  and  gloves  that  will  equal  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  our  product  here  and  abroad,  but  as  far  as  I  know 
we  have  figured  on  the  duty  on  yarns  as  provided  in  the  Dingley  bill 
and  have  not  contemplated  any  increase.  Against  this  increase, 
which  would  tend  to  still  further  hamper  the  development  of  our  in- 
dustry, we  want  to  enter  our  most  earnest  and  respectful  protest. 

We  claim  that  a  duty  on  cotton  yarns  of  2  cents  a  pound  up  to  No. 
20,  and  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  on  all  numbers 
exceeding  No.  20  up  to  and  including  No.  60,  and  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
per  number  per  pound  on  all  numbers  above  No.  60  and  up  to  No. 
120,  and  no  duty  on  all  numbers  exceeding  No.  120,  would  give  ample 
protection  to  American  spinners.  At  least  95  per  cent  of  all  fine 
yarns  above  No.  120  is  now  being  imported  from  England,  but  the 
excessive  duty  prevents  them  from  being  used  largely  by  American 
manufacturers.  Although  the  American  spinners  have  had  for  eleven 
years  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  American  market,  they  have  not 
even  attempted  to  spin  the  fine  numbers,  simply  because  they  have 
been  making  exorbitant  profits  on  the  coarser  numbers,  which  it  is 
easier  to  produce.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
fine  yams  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  knit-goods  industry  and 
would  furnish  remunerative  employment  to  thousands  of  workers  in 
the  hosiery,  underwear,  and  glove  factories  of  the  United  States 
and  would  enable  the  manufacturers  to  compete  for  the  trade  in  fine 
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gauge,  high-priced  cotton  goods,  which  is  now  controlled  by  European 
milS. 

In  conclusion,  wo  would  call  your  committee's  attention  to  the*  ap^ 
pended  letter  of  Mr«  R.  A.  Blydie,  of  114  Chestnut  street,  Philadeb- 
phia,  who  is  a  dealer  in  cotton  yarns,  and  who  is  also  lar^ly  intec- 
ested  in  cotton-spinning  mills.  Mr.  Blythe  has  simiified  his  willing<- 
ness  to  furnish  such  facts  and  jBgunes  relating  to  the  cost  of  spinning^ 
cotton  yarns  here  and  abroad  as  your  committee  may  desire  to  have 
in  order  to  decide  what  rate  of  duty  would  equalize  the  manufoctus* 
ms  cost  of  yarn  between  England  and  the  United  States* 
Most  respectfully  submitted. 

Reading  Knitting  Mills, 

Charles  E.  Leippe,  Proprietor. 

Berkshirb  Knitting  Mills, 

Ferdinaio)  Thun,  President. 

G.  Obbrlasnder,  Secretary  and  Tpeaauver. 

Rick  Knittino  Co., 

James  Rick,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Exhibit  A. 

Philadelphia,  December  11^  1908. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Leippe, 

Reading  Knitting  MUls^  Beading j  Pa. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Leippe  :  I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  heartily 
agree  with  you  in  every  word  and  every  sentence.  However, 
you  have  not  gone  far  enough.  The  statement  you  make  that  tho 
present  duty  collected  on  cotton  yarns  equals  the  total  cost  of  tho 
wage  production  paid  by  the  American  spinner  does  not  cover  the 
situation  thoroughly,  i  ou  could  say  that  in  many  cases  it  far  ex- 
ceeds it.  If  you  will  take  into  consideration  the  longer  hours  in. 
the  American  mill  and  the  increased  production,  you  can  readily 
figure  for  yourself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  sensible  person 
tliat  the  present  duty  is  in  excess  in  most  every  case,  except  on  spe- 
cially fine  counts,  such  as  150's  and  above,  which  are  not  produced  in 
America,  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

I  will  have  prepared  for  you,  by  competent  expert  mill  superia- 
tendents,  a  tabulated  statement  of  costs  on  as  fine  yams  as  are  pro- 
duced  in  America.  With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Weld,  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  know,  I  would  respectruUy  state  that  he  knows  abso- 
lutely nothin/yr  about  spinning.  He  is  the  head  of  the  trust,  and  is 
placed  there  to  finance  it,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  this  gentle* 
man,  although  he  is  the  head  of  the  spinning  combine  of  this  country, 
can  not,  if  nis  life  depended  upon  it,  figure  out  in  detail  the  cost 
of  any  number  produced  in  any  of  the  nulls  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

With  very  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  T.  Ashbt  Blttsb. 
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FRED  STEBNBEBO  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBS  CIIT,  BECOMMESTB  THAT 
CEBTAIN  COTTON  YABNS  BE  PUT  ON  FBEE  LIST. 

New  York,  December  77, 1908. 
Chairman  of  Wats  axd  Means  Committee, 

Washin^ton^  D.  C. 

Sir:  Regarding  changes  in  tariff,  I  wish  to  put  the  following 
before  you :  Each  loom  on  which  textiles  are  manufactured  needs  an 
appliance  which  is  called  a  "  loom  harness."  For  the  manufacture 
of  silk  dress  goods  or  silk  ribbons  these  harnesses  are  made  from  nine 
or  more  fold  cabled  cotton  thread,  which  is  imported  from  Europe, 
especially  Great  Britain.  For  various  years  I  have  tried  my  best  to 
have  this  cotton  thread  made  in  this  country,  with  no  success  whatso- 
ever. I  have  taken  the  help  of  the  best  domestic  spinners,  but  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  article,  for  that  purpose,  can  not  be 
made  in  this  country,  as  I  believe  that  climatic  conditions  are  against 
the  successful  making  of  the  thread.  Before  I  go  further  I  wish  to 
state  right  here  that  the  article  can  not,  as  far  as  my  honest  belief  is, 
be  used  for  anj  other  purpose. 

The  thread  is  used  for  silk  goods  in  nine  or  more  fold  cabled  cotton 
yams  in  sizes  from  80s  up  to  180s.  The  article  pays  now  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  as  cotton  yarns  finer  than 
79s,  which  is  paragraph  302  of  the  Dingley  tariff.  If  the  article 
could  be  brought  in  free  of  duty,  every  silk  manufacturer  in  this 
country  would  be  benefited  by  it,  as  his  harnesses  would  cost  him  at 
least  25  per  cent  less  than  what  they  cost  him  now,  and  the  life  of 
every  such  harness  is  only  a  limited  one.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  Dingley  Act,  under  paragraph  320,  for  ready-loom  harnesses 
made  from  this  thread,  which  of  course  would  have  to  stand  the  way 
it  is  now,  as  it  applies  to  the  ready  harness  imported,  while  my  pro- 
posal is  only  for  the  thread  used  in  such  harnesses,  and  which  latter 
are  made  in  this  country.  In  fact,  my  honest  belief  is  that  nearly  all 
harnesses  are  made  here  and  only  a  fraction  of  a  percentage  is  still 
imported. 

The  reason  why  this  thread  can  not  successfully  be  manufactured 
in  this  country  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  following : 

The  single  yam,  made  from  combed  sea  island  and  combed  Egyp- 
tian cotton  is  so  uneven,  on  account  of  the  rapid  and  constant  changes 
in  our  climate,  that  when  twisted  and  cabled  into  9  or  more  cord  the 
unevenness  shows,  and  such  uneven  yarn  can  not  be  used  for  the 
harnesses.  Furthermore,  in  cabling  the  thread,  after  twisting  it 
first  into  3  fold,  the  unevenness  brings  out  the  ready  thread  in 
so-called  "  corkscrew  twists,"  which  wears  on  the  silk  warp  and 
cuts  it. 

I  therefore  respectfully  would  suggest  to  frame  a  special  para- 
graph which  would  read  as  follows : 

Cotton  thread  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  group- 
ing or  twisting  nine  or  more  single  yams  together,  and  not  more 
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than  12  single  yarns,  in  all  sizes  finer  than  79  single  cotton  number 
or  size,  whether  in  skeins  or  on  spools,  on  free  list. 
I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

Fred  Sternberg  &  Co. 

P.  S. — ^At  the  present  rate  of  duty  (three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  num- 
ber per  pound,  par.  302j)  the  actual  percentage  of  duty  is  about  30 
to  35  per  cent  or  original  cost  of  thread  in  Europe. 


ABNOLD  B.  SANFORD,  BOSTON,  KASS.,  BECOHMEITDS  THE  DTTTT- 
FBEE  ADMISSION  OF  SIX-COBD  THBEAD  TABNS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  10^  1908. 
Hon  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  somewhat  interested  in  the  tariff  hearing  now 
being  held  by  your  honorable  committee,  especially  that  relatmg  to 
our  cotton  manufacture,  and  with  your  permission  will  place  before 
your  committee  some  suggestions  for  their  consideration  as  to  the 
cotton-yam  schedules. 

You  doubtless  will  remember  the  writer,  who  has  appeared  at 
previous  hearings  of  the  McKinley,  Wilson,  and  Dingley  tariff  acts 
advocating  protective  duties  for  yarn,  my  interest  during  those  years 
being  identified  as  general  manager  of  two  large  corporations  here  in 
New  England  with  an  investment  of  $2,000,000  of  capital  and  pro- 
ducing annually  $2,500,000  of  high-grade  cotton  yams. 

Having  been  actively  engaged  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  manu- 
facture and  selling  of  yarns,  with  my  practical  experience  thus 
acquired,  it  should  give  me  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  business  and  its 
requirements  for  industry.  Through  the  wise  protection  given  by  our 
Government  under  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  acts  the  industry  has 
expanded  to  marvellous  proportions  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  we  have  still  more  fields  to  conquer  and  wrest  from  our  foreign 
competitors  by  making  still  finer  yarns  in  Nos.  100  to  200,  which 
are  now  being  imported,  and  should  be  made  by  our  American  spin- 
ners. Being  a  firm  believer  in  the  fundamental  principle  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  created  for  the  protection  and 
benefit  of  the  people  within  our  borders,  we  then  must  look  to  our 
Government  for  the  relief  and  correction  of  any  abuses  which  handi- 
cap and  cause  hardships  in  our  social  and  economic  conditions.  Every 
sensible  business  man  realizes  the  diflSculties  and  obstacles  which  con- 
front our  legislators  in  the  framing  of  a  tariff  bill,  and  is  willing  to 
admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  perfect  schedules,  or,  if  seemingly 
perfect  when  made,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  require  adjust- 
ment to  meet  changed  conditions  coming  up  in  all  kinds  of  business. 

Having  been  a  very  careful  student  of  the  workings  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  duties  on  cotton  yarns,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  fen 
charged  more  than  any  other  man  with  the  responsibility  of  the  enact- 
ment of  said  duties,  it  was  my  original  idea,  and  urged  in  every  way 
possible,  to  have  them  incorporated  both  in  the  McKmley  and  Wilson 
acts  by  "  assessing  the  duties  upon  the  nimiber  of  the  yams  instead  of 
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their  value,"  as  the  number  of  the  yam  with  quality  specified  gives 
the  correct  basis  for  its  valuation. 

This  has  proved  to  be  a  practical  and  scientific  system  and  has 
effectually  prevented  undervaluations,  and  the  cotton-yarn  industry 
of  the  United  States  has  developed  to  a  wonderful  growth  under  the 
protection  given  it. 

Mr.  Dingley,  when  our  committee  waited  upon  him,  recognized  its 
principle  at  once,  and  said  he  knew  of  my  efforts  in  the  past  to  secure 
this  system,  that  he  was  favorable  to  it,  and  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  see  it  put  into  the  new  tariff  act  which  he  was  preparing. 

After  a  while  the  importer  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  found  a 
way  to  circumvent  and  get  around  the  Government  and  our  domestic 
spinners  by  importing  instead  of  No.  80  yam  a  No.  78  yarn.  This, 
as  you  are  well  aware,  brings  the  duty  on  the  78  in  the  one-fourth- 
cent  classification  instead  of  three-tenths,  making  a  loss  of  5  cents  per 
pound  to  the  Government  on  every  pound  of  the  80  which  has  been 
unported  as  78  during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  very  few  of  the  consumers  are  able  to  detect  the  difference  be- 
tween the  No.  87  and  the  80  yam.  By  this  subterfuge  the  domestic 
spinners  have  lost  largely  in  spinning  the  80  yarn  under  the  present 
tariff. 

Changes  in  cotton-yam  schedule :  This  now  brings  me  to  the  point 
of  the  changes  in  the  present  schedule  to  meet  the  present  existing 
conditions  of  the  industry,  all  of  which  are  most  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  your  honorable  committee. 

During  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  Act  there  has  come  upon  the 
market  what  is  termed  "  mercerizing  and  gassed  yarns."  This  is  a 
yam  finished  by  the  process  of  mercerizing  and  gassing  to  imitate  and 
take  the  place  of  silk.  This  is  an  English  patent,  and  a  few  years 
ago  was  first  imported  into  this  country.  Our  consumers  had  to  pay 
40  cents  per  pound  over  the  natural  yarn  for  the  mercerized  passed. 

Bv  domestic  competition  capital  has  been  invested  here  in  the  States 
to  do  mercerizing  and  gassing,  and  the  cost  of  this  work  has  been 
brought  down  to  15  cents  per  pound  for  mercerizing  and  gassing.  As 
these  yams  have  been  largely  imported,  and  in  justice  to  the  capital 
invested  here,  and  to  protect  our  domestic  spinners,  it  seems  wise  now 
to  make  provision?  in  the  schedule  to  have  this  class  of  yarns  bear  a 
duty  greater  than  the  natural  yarns,  and  I  would  suggest  that  all 
mercerizing  and  gassed  yarns  bear  a  duty  of  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
number  per  pound. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  classification  of  one- fourth  cent 
per  number  per  pound  from  the  20s  up  to  and  including  80s  be 
changed  as  follows :  One-fourth  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  for 
No.  20  to  60,  inclusive,  and  the  classification  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  number  per  pound  be  changed  to  No.  60s  and  above — to  bear 
three-tenths  of  a  cent  instead  of  No.  80s  and  above. 

8IX-C0RD  THREAD   YARNS. 

Under  the  Dingley  Act  an  unusual  opportunity  was  given  to  our 
American  spinners  to  manufacture  6-cord  thread  yams,  known  as 
"  spool  cottons."  This  has  been  entirely  neglected,  and  I  speak  from  the 
standpoint  of  actual  knowledge  of  the  spinning  of  cotton  yams  here 
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in  America  that  you  can  not  place  an  order  to-day  with  any  domestic 
spinner  for  6-cord  thread  yarns  suitable  for  spool  cotton.     Why? 
The  manufacturer  of  this  particular  quality  requires  a  great  deal  of 
experience — ^must  be  made  by  skilled  labor  and  old,  experienced  manu- 
facturers.   Our  spinners  here  do  not  want  this  business  and  will  not 
make  this  class  oi  yam,  preferring  to  manufacture  the  ordinary  2,  3, 
and  4  ply  yarns,  which  do  not  require  the  perfection  in  their  manu- 
facture as  do  the  6-cord  thread  yams  for  spool  cotton.    These  yams 
now  are  made  exclusively  by  English  spinners  and  by  the  English  and 
American  thread  syndicates.     The  thread  syndicates  do  their  own 
spinning,  both  in  l2ngland  and  America,  and  finish  their  own  yarns, 
giving  them  practical  control  of  this  industry  of  spool  cotton.    As 
you  are  aware,  they  have  entered  into  a  combination  both  in  England 
and  America,  making  the  consumers  pay  exorbitant  rates  for  spool 
cotton,  being  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  every  household,  as  common 
6-cord  spool  cotton  sells  to-day  for  6  cents  per  spool.    It  can  be  manu- 
factured at  a  profit  for  4  cents  per  spool.    I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  section  303  be  changed  so  as  to  admit  of  the  importation 
of  the  6-cord  thread  yearns.    My  reason  for  so  doing  is  this :  There 
are  several  independent  finishing  thread  concerns  who  would  like  to 
import  the  6-cord  thread  yarns  and  do  the  finishing  here.     If  this 
can  be  done,  it  would  also  interest  more  capital  in  the  business  for  fin- 
ishing thread  yams.    The  effect  would  be,  in  my  mind,  a  great  benefit 
to  the  consumers  of  spool  cottons  and  quite  a  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
•  ment,  and  no  injustice  would  be  done  our  domestic  spinners.    The 
change  I  suggest  would  be  that  the  6-cord  yams  other  than  spool  cot- 
ton, now  finished  on  small  spools  and  tubes,  the  same  be  allowed  to 
come  in  in  the  natural  yarn  m  the  form  of  hanks  or  skeins  in  bulk, 
also  on  tubes,  spools,  and  cones  in  the  natural,  12  ounces  or  over  on 
each  spool,  tube,  or  cone,  and  pay  a  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  pound  per  number.    With  these  changes,  as  suggested  above,  the 
American  spinners  would  have  all  the  protection  Which  is  necessary 
for  the  industry ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  increase  the 
duties  on  common  yarns  or  upon  yarns  from  20s  up  to  60s,  inclusive, 
or  to  increase  the  duties  on  yarns  upon  80s  and  above  as  now  levied 
under  the  Dingley  tariff  act. 
Trusting  that  these  changes  will  receive  your  approval,  I  remain, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Arnold  B.  Sanford, 
President  and  Manager 
American  Cotton  Yam  Exchange. 


JXrUnS  BRANDES  MANTrPACTTTMNG  COMPANY,  PATERSON,  N.  J., 
OBJECT  TO  STTOOESTED  BATES  ON  COTTON  YARNS. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chariman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   In  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  cotton 
yams,  we  notice  from  the  daily  papers  that  the  domestic  yam  spin- 
ners have  submitted  a  proposition  to  increase  the  tariff  on  gray  yarns 
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as  follows :  20/2  ply  to  50/2  ply  to  three-tenths  cent,  and  50/2  and 
upward  to  four-tenths  cent  a  number  per  pound,  and  if  gassed  or 
mercerized  an  additional  one-tenth  cent  a  number  per  pound.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  advance  of  about  40  per  cent  on  the  tariff 
rates  now  existing. 

We  use  cotton  yarn  in  the  above  numbers  quite  extensively— in  the 
raw — in  our  business,  and  the  proposed  rates,  if  they  become  a  law. 
would  be  prohibitive  for  us  in  tne  manufacture  of  a  number  oi 
articles  which  we  make  for  the  notion  trade,  in  that  the  higher  rates 
in  duties  would  necessarily  have  to  be  followed  by  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  article,  an  advance  which  would  prohibit 
the  sale  thereof. 

It  has  always  been  our  aim  to  give  preference  to  our  home  articles, 
but  there  are  certain  bindings  for  the  construction  of  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  use  imported  yarns  in  order  to  enable  us,  as  manu- 
facturers, to  compete  with  the  fabric  made  abroad. 

If  the  proposed  rates  of  duty  should  become  effective,  we  would 
have  to  give  up  making  that  class  of  binding,  because  the  woven 
fabric  can  still  be  imported  at  a  price  lower — if  only  a  fraction 
lower — than  we  can  produce  it  here.  Permit  us  thereiore  to  enter 
our  protest  against  any  increase  of  existing  duties  on  cotton  yarn. 
Respectfully, 

Julius  Brandes  Manufacturing  Company, 
Julius  Brandes,  President. 


HOSIEBlt. 

EON.  JOSEPH  0.  CANNON,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE  PABA- 
MOUNT  KNITTING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  lEL. 

Chicago,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Joseph  Cannon, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  write  you  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  hosiery  made 
on  knitting  machines.  We  may  consistently  consider  this  as  a  new 
industry,  and  the  encouragement  by  the  tariff  on  these  articles  as 
given  the  American  mechanics  and  inventors  has  been  very  great. 
The  manufacturer  has  not  had  time  to  profit  by  these  inventions,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  discard  his  old  ma- 
chines about  every  five  years  and  replace  with  new  equipment  of 
more  recent  invention,  thereby  absorbmg  his  profit. 

Japan  and  India  have  and  are  starting  in  where  we  are  to-day, 
and  the  extremely  low  prices  of  their  operatives  would  put  us  out  of 
business  unless  a  protection  is  given  that  will  preserve  our  manufac- 
tures. We  do  not  see  how  any  reduction  can  or  should  be  made  on 
hosiery  classified  Schedule  No.  1,  Cotton  Manufactures,  and  desie- 
na ted 'under  that  head  as  hosiery  made  on  knitting  machines.  We 
would  request  that  you  use  your  best  efforts  to  retain  this  tariff  as  it 
now  exists. 

Respectfully,  yours. 

Paramount  Knitting  Company, 
Per  W.  E.  Clarke,  Secretary. 
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SHIRTS- 

HUTCHINSOH,  PIEBCE  &  CO.,  TfEW  TOSE  CITY,  STATE  THAT  PKES- 
ENT  DUTY  ON  SHIETS  IS  NECESSAEY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Serexo  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee, 
Dear  Mr.  Payne:  Inclosed  please  find  letter  to  mjrself,  and  also- 
copy  of  letter  to  Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  concerning  the  ready- 
made  shirt  industry. 

Very  truly,  yours.  E.  J.  Hill 


New  York,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hill  :  I  am  not  informed  as  to  whether  there  is  any  agi- 
tation on  foot  to  lower  the  tariff  on  imported  shirts  and  other  gar- 
ments such  as  we  manufacture,  but  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  such 
legislation  being  enacted  we  should  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  would 
kindly  inform  us. 

Our  Bridgeport  mills  are  in  full  operation,  giving  employment  to- 
a  great  many  hands  and,  we  believe,  at  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  and  our 
particular  industry  is  one  that  in  our  opinion  certainly  requires  the 
present  tariff. 

The  shirt  business  is  not  a  trust,  but  is  conducted  by  a  great  many 
independent  manufacturers  all  over  this  country;  and  the  result  is 
that  the  average  American  citizen  can  buy,  ready  made,  a  far  better 
shirt,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price,  than  ever  before  in  this  country- 
Senator  Bulkeley  wrote  us  last  September  as  to  our  views,  which 
we  gave  him  in  the  letter  of  which  I  inclose  copy.  This  letter  shows 
how  we  look  at  the  question,  and  we  will  not  take  up  your  time  by- 
going  into  the  matter  any  further. 

We  should  like  to  say,  in  closing,  that  the  cost  of  labor  on  such 
goods  as  we  manufacture  is  very  large,  and  is  practically  the  main 
cost,  so  that  anything  that  tends  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
would  be  extremely  harmful,  we  think,  to  the  many  people  who  now 
make  their  livelihood  in  our  industry. 

Thanldng  you  for  your  attention,  and  for  a  reply  at  your  conven- 
ience, I  remain. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Hutchinson,  Pierce  &  Co., 

George  S.  Brown,  President. 


New  York,  September  4?  1908. 

Hon.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  U.  S.  S., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Dear  Senator  :  In  reply  to  your  circular  would  say  that  the  many 
questions  you  ask,  if  answered  properly,  would  not  have  the  attention 
they  deserve  in  the  small  space  given,  and  they  are  too  far-reaching 
in  their  results  for  us  to  attempt  to  answer  them  offhand. 
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We  think  the  prime  factor  in  all  tariff  discussions  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  that  is,  the  great  difference  in  wages  paid  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country.  If  the  employees  in  this  country  would 
he  willing  to  work  for  the*  same  schedule  of  wages  paid  abroad,  we 
think  that  most  manufacturers  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  entire  tariff  abolished,  as  far  as  their  interest  is  concerned. 

We  are  not  only  employers  of  labor,  but  we  are  also  purchasers  of 
material  that  we  use  in  manufacturing  our  garments,  and  as  we  pur- 
chase both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  are  in  a  position  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  values  of  certain  fabrics  in  Doth  countries,  and  we 
say,  unhesitatingly,  that  if  the  tariff  was  materially  reduced  on  cer- 
tam  grades  of  woven  fabrics  the  imported  fabrics  would  certainly 
either  drive  out  the  domestic  to  a  large  extent  or  else  compel  the 
American  manufacturers  to  reduce  their  labor  scale  to  the  wages  paid 
abroad. 

We  do  think  that  if  any  revision  of  the  tariff  is  made  it  should  be 
made  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  lines  upon  which  the  tariff 
revision  is  talked  of,  and  that  it  should  not  be  revised  by  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  writer  thinks 
that  one  indisputable  fact  remains,  and,  of  course,  it  might  be  said 
that  it  is  a  selfish  way  to  look  at  it,  but  most  people  are  selfish,  and 
most  countries  are  selfish,  as  far  as  their  own  interests  are  concerned, 
and  it  is  certainly  an  undisputed  fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  citizens 
in  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  and  have  earned 
more  money  as  a  whole  under  the  protective  tariff  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Hutchinson,  Pierce  &  Co., 
George  S.  Brown,  President. 


HOH.  WILLIAH  HITGHES,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  MAN- 
HATTAN  SHIBT  COMPANY,  FATEBSON,  N.  T.,  BELATIYE  TO 
SHIBTS. 

•Paterson,  N.  J.,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  William  Hughes, 

Member  of  Congress^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  regard  to  the  tariff  question  up  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  we  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  in 
regard  thereto  as  far  as  appertains  to  the  question  of  shirts. 

The  undersigned  has  spoken  in  regard  to  this  matter  with  several 
other  shirt  manufacturers,  and  we  concluded  best  for  the  present  to 
write  to  our  Kepresentatives  in  Congress  and  ask  their  advice  what 
is  best  to  do  in  the  matter.  We  would  suggest  for  the  present,  if  not 
asking  too  much  of  you,  to  find  out,  if  you  can  do  it,  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  whether  anything  has  been  proposed  touching  our 
line  of  goods ;  and  if  so,  kindly  let  us  know. 

We  do  not  ask  anything  in  particular,  but  what  we  do  ask  is  that 
the  tariff  as  it  now  exists  remain  in  statu  quo,  as  any  revision  in  this 
line  would  certainly  do  us  harm  and  no  one  any  good. 

I  will  take  pleasure  when  you  come  home  next  week  to  talk  this 
matter  over  with  you  further.    In  the  meanwhile  before  you  come 
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home,  if  you  can  look  this  up  for  us,  whether  there  is  anything  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  appertaining  to  shirts,  kindly  do  so 
and  much  oblige. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Manhattan  Shibt  Co., 

Per  Lewis  Levi,  President. 


December  17, 1908. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Huohes,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  16th  instant  received,  and  I  will  file  the 
oonununication  as  requested.  A  brief  on  the  subject  of  shirts  was 
filed  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  print  No.  33,  at  page  4853,  and  I  am  sending  you  herewith 
a  copy  or  the  same. 

Very  truly,  yours,  ,  Clerk. 


LADIES'   COTTON  GLOVES. 

AHEBICAH  HANITFACTirSEBS  SUBHIT  COMFABISOHS  OF  FOB- 
EION  Am)  DOMESTIC  COSTS  IH  THE  MAinTFACTUBE  OF  COTTON 
GLOVES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  10^1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Comparative  cost  of  ladies'  cotton  gloves  sold  at  whole- 
sale at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  dozen  pairs,  made  of  STo.  80  combed  yam, 
weighing  8  ounces  per  dozen  pairs: 

I  /!<,.««.»«       United 
j  Germany.  I     ^^^ 


Yam 10.28             10.40 

other  material .15                 .25 

WMes '  .25  ,               .96 

Mill  expenses .12  | ^ 

'  .80  1              1.76 


Cents. 

Difference  in  coBt W 

Duty  collected 40 

Comparative  cost  of  a  lady's  lisle  glove,  sold  at  wholesale  at  about 
$2.50  to  $2.75  per  dozen  pairs,  made  out  of  160/2  lisle  yarn,  weighing 
about  10  ounces  per  dozen  pairs : 


Germany. 


Yarn 10.60 

Other  material I  .20 

Waffes .36 

Mill  expenses '  .20 


1.85 


United 
States. 


90.90 
.80 
1.85 
.25 


2.70 


Difference  in  cost |1-  §5 

Duty  collected .  68 
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Cotton  gloves  are  now  classed  as  cotton  wearing  apparel,  and  are 
assessed  imder  paragraph  314  of  the  Dingley  Act. 

'Inasmuch  as  the  present  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  absolutely 
inadequate,  and  inasmuch  as  the  law  about  to  be  framed  is  supposed 
to  protect  American  industries  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  foreign  cost  (to  say  nothing  of  a  margin  of 
profit),  we  respectfully  ask  that  your  committee  fix  a  rate  of  duty 
on  cotton  gloves  that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  at  least  a 
share  of  the  American  trade,  and  that  will  put  us  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  the  European  mills,  who  are  now  monopolizing  this  par- 
ticular industry.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  would  suggest  that  cot- 
ton gloves  be  taken  out  of  their  present  classification  and  made  duti- 
able under  a  new  paragraph,  to  read  as  follows : 

GlOTes  and  mittens,  Including  those  commercially  known  as  "  fabric  gloves," 
composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at 
not  more  than  one  dollar  per  dozen  pairs,  eighty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  valued 
at  more  than  one  dollar  and  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen 
pairs,  one  dollar  per  dozen  pairs;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  dozen  pairs  and  not  more  than  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  valued  at  more  than  two  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs  and  not  more  than  three  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  two  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs;  valued  at  more. than  three  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  eighty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

The  above  to  be  the  minimum  rates,  and  the  maximum  rate  to  be 
20  i>er  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  all  the  foregoing. 
Most  respectfully  submitted. 

Niagara  Silk  Mills, 
By  J.  S.  Shanahan,  President^ 

North  Tonawarula^  N,  Y. 
Clark  Textile  Co., 
By  J.  H.  Clark,  President^ 

Saratoga^  N.  Y. 
The  Gloversville  Silk  Mills, 
By  Albert  M.  Banker,  President^ 

Gloversville^  N.  Y. 


TRIMMINGS  AND  BRAIDS. 

New  York,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Com/mittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We,  as  manufacturers,  are  particularlv  interested  in  the 
articles  named  in  paragraph  889,  trimmings  and  braids  "  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton." 

The  duty  of  60  per  cent  is  now  applied  to  these  goods.  While  suffi- 
cient on  the  lower  grades  to  permit  of  their  profitable  manufacture 
here,  we  find  it  very  hard  to  compete  with  higher -grades  on  imported 
goods,  and  we  should  like  to  be  heard  specifically  if  the  opportunity 
IS  afforded  us. 


that 


We  might  further  suggest  in  order  to  clarify  the  articles — braids-— 
at  the  words  "  fancy  woven  braids  and  tapes  "  be  inserted  in  this 
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paragraph  in  addition,  for  the  importers  have  instituted  several  salts 

against  the  Govermnentin  this  connection. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sanford  Nabbow  Fabric  Co., 
Chas.  S.  Kino,  PreHdetU. 


UNION  TOWELS  AND  CRASHES. 

THE  LOWELL   (MASS.)   TEXTILE  COMPANY  ASKS  FOE  MABGIH 
BETWEEN  ITS  FINISHED  FBODXTCT  AND  YABNS. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  December  5, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Our  business  is  the  manufacture  of  union  towels  and 
crashes.  Our  raw  material  consists  of  medium-size  cotton  yams  and 
linen  yarns  fyom  No.  7  to  No.  25.  There  is  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on 
the  linen  yarns  and  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  our  finished  goods.  If 
this  margin  on  union  goods  is  in  any  way  made  less,  it  will  be  fatal 
to  us. 

We  are  at  present  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers on  the  all-linen  goods,  the  duty  on  which  is  50  per  cent. 

In  order  to  protect  what  business  we  have  we  ask  for  a  margin  of 
5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  on  the  union  goods,  and  in  order  to  endeavor 
to  get  business  in  the  all-linen  field  we  ask  for  a  difference  of  at  least 
20  per  cent  between  the  duty  on  linen  yams  and  the  manufactured 
product. 

These  changes  would  put  us  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  the 
foreign  manufacturers. 

Very  respectfully,  The  Lowell  Textile  Co., 

HaROI^  SELFRmOE, 

Treasurer. 


WEBBINGS  AND  LACES. 

THE  ANSONIA  (CONN.)  0.  &  C.  COMPANY  URGES  DETENTION  OF 
FEESENT  DUTIES  ON  THESE  AND  SIMILAK  ARTICLES. 

Ansonia,  Conn.,  December  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Ebenezer  J.  Hill, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  elastic  webbing,  beltings,  lamp 
wicks,  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings,  elastic  cords,  tapes,  etc.,  we  de- 
sire briefly  to  state  our  position  regarding  any  possible  revision  of 
the  present  tariff  on  these  goods  now  covered  by  Schedule  I,  para- 
graph 320 ;  also  Schedule  L,  paragraph  389. 

Under  the  present  tariff  considerable  quantities  of  the  fine  grades 
of  goods  are  imported ;  consequently  domestic  production  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  coarse  and  cheaper  grades. 
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Labor  is  a  venr  large  factor  in  the  cheaper  grades,  and  our  domes- 
tic labor  is  douole,  and  in  some  operations  treble,  that  of  foreign 
countries. 

Any  reduction  in  tariff  would  mean  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
wages  or  disaster  to  the  industry  here. 

There  is  no  trust,  combination,  or  price  agreement  of  any  kind 
between  domestic  manufacturers  of  any  of  these  goods,  and,  owing 
to  peculiar  c(mditions,  none  is  practical. 

Competition  is  keen  and  profits  are  small,  running  from  5  to  10 

Ser  cent,  according  to  conditions.    More  specific  information  and 
etailed  facts  will  be  furnished  if  desired. 

We  strongly  advise  that  no  change  be  made  in  the 'present  tariff 
on  any  of  the  above-mentioned  goods. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Ansonia  O.  &  C.  Co., 
^  A.  T.  Terrell,  Secretary. 
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SCHEDULE  J -FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE,  AND  MANU- 
FACTURES OF. 

BURLAP. 

J.  SOSS  COLIJHS,  IMPOBTEB,  ADVOCATES  A  SPECIFIC  DUTT  OF 
OKE  CEITT  PES  POUND  OH«BTJELAP. 

New  York,  December  11  y  1908, 
Secretaky  Tariff  Revision  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Sir:  I  have  been  an  importer  of  burlap  and  a  manufacturer  of  bags 
for  the  past  twenty-one  years. 

I  beg  to  submit  that  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  schedule  on 
burlap, holding  to  a  duty,  and  not  making  the  goods  free,  that  the  duty 
be  made  uniform  at  the  rate  of,  say,  1  cent  per  pound,  instead  of  at 
five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I  ^ 
respectfully  inclose  letters  from  two  Dundee  exporters  that  this  would 
be  simple  and  uniform.  Such  a  rate  of  duty  would  also  do  awa}^  com- 
pletely with  the  vexatious  problem  of  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of 
export,  which  causes  at  times  considerable  loss  to  the  innocent  im- 

Corter,  for  the  reason  that  when  an  importer  of  burlap  in  this  country 
uys  goods  at,  let  us  say,  2  pence  per  yard  in  Calcutta,  perhaps  two  or 
four  months  in  advance  of  the  date  of  shipment,  making  his  contract 
for  raontlily  shipments  and  basing  his  dutv  cost  for  his  entire  purchase 
(which  he  may  have  sold  to  a  consumer  liere)  upon  the  value  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  and  the  market  advances,  the  ad  valorem  rate 
causes  him  a  loss  of  the  difference  between  his  purchase  price  and  the 
market  price  at  the  time  the  goods  hapjpen  to  be  forwarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  market  declines,  the  importer  still  has  to  pay  his  ad 
valorem  duty  upon  his  purchase  price. 

I  do  not  beheve  that  the  Government  means  to  be  as  ''one-sided 
and  unfair"  in  the  collection  of  duties  as  this,  and  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  merely  reauires  the  attention  of  an  unprejudiced  committee 
like  yourselves  to  be  rectified.  The  simplest  way  of  rectifying  it 
is  to  collect  duty  by  the  pound.  The  bales  are  weighed  here  on  the 
dock,  verifying  the  weights  of  the  goods  as  stated  on  the  outside  of 
each  bale,  which  weights  are  again  stated  on  the  consular  invoices, 
and  this  would  entirely  do  away  with  the  ad  valorem  unfairness. 

Personally,  and  as  a  bag  manufacturer,  the  writer  is  in  favor  of 
free  trade  on  burlap  and  a  duty  on  manufactured  bags.  The  great 
bulk  of  burlap  now  comes  from  India,  where  labor  is  worth  on  an 
average  about  20  cents  per  day.  The  wider  and  finer  grades  are 
made  in  Dundee,  where  average  niill  labor  is  about  70  cents  per  day. 
No  jute  is  grown  in  America,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  laoor  con- 
ditions in  this  country  at  present  to  get  down  to  a  basis  where  they 
can  compete  with  such  wages.     If  the  duty  upon  manufactured  bags 
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is  kept  where  it  is  at  present,  or  is  put  to  a  uniform  price  of,  say,  2 
cents  per  pound,  while  {burlap  is  put  on  the  free  list,  without  weary- 
ing your  Doard  with  statistics,  I  can  state  that  the  cost  of  flour  to 
every  consumer  in  the  country^  could  be  reduced  one  one-hundred- 
and-twentieth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  the  farming  community  would 
be  greatly  benefited,  because  all  the  bags  that  move  produce  through- 
out the  country  would  be  cheaper;  fertiUzer  bags  would  be  cheaper — 
burlap  used  in  wrapping  furniture  would  be  cheaper — and  no  Ameri- 
can industry  would  oe  hurt,  because  we  do  not  make  burlap  in  this 
country.  In  fact,  on  the  contrary^,  it  has  been  my  invariable  expe- 
rience that  the  cheaper  an  article  is  the  more  it  is  consumed,  and  if 
bags  were  cheaper  through  burlap  being  free,  more  people  would  be 
employed  in  this  country  making  them,  provided  that  the  duty  upon 
new  bags  and  second-hand  bags  imported  to  this  country  is  sufficient 
to  keep  them  out.  Millions  and  millions  of  second-hand  bags  are 
brought  back  to  this  country  now,  employing  thousands  of  people 
in  Europe,  gathering,  repairing,  baUng,  and  shipping  them  back 
here.  They  should  not  come  here.  We  should  be  making  those 
new  bags  in  this  country  and  paying  those  wages  here.  There  would 
be  more  benefit  in  the  payment  of  the  wages  and  in  the  employment 
of  the  people  than  in  tne  collection  of  the  duty,  and  if  the  revenues 
of  the  country  will  stand  it,  in  my  opinion,  burlap  is  one  of  the 
items  that  should  be  restored  to  the  free  Ust,  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Cleveland  administration,  always  provided,  however,  that  the 
new  and  second  hand  bags  are  made  dutiable.  And  I  am  not  a 
'Democrat. 

Permit  me  to  add  one  more  fact:  Porto  Rico,  now  one  of  ourselves, 
and  Cuba,  with  a  reciprocal  duty  in  our  favor  (and  which  will  very 
likely  become  one  of  ourselves),  use  between  them  about  10,000,000 
of  very  fine  large  heavy  sacks  for  exporting  sugar.  India  gets  all 
that  trade,  and  yet  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  at  our  doors.  Those 
bags  are  made  by  hand,  and  thousands  of  people  are  employed  making 
them  every  year. 

The  collection  of  a  duty  upon  bags  in  this  country  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  enforcement  of  thepresent  duty  in  Cuba,  with  the  reciprocity 
clause  favoring  us  here  in  Cfuba,  and  the  admission  to  this  country  of 
those  goods  made  in  India  just  the  same,  but  brought  here  free,  would 
probably  start  a  bag  factory  in  Porto  Rico  and  one  or  two  in  Cuba 
with  American  money,  or,  if  not  there,  would  start  several  bag  factories 
in  this  country  making  this  one  kind  of  bag  in  particular  for  the  West 
Indies  trade. 

Respectfully,  J.  Ross  Collins,  Importer. 


Exhibit  A. 

Dundee,  November  27 y  1908. 
Mr.  J.  Ross  Collins,  New  Yorh. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  probability  of 
making  the  rate  on  burlaps  1  cent  per  pound,  doing  away  with' the 
ad  valorem  duty.  This  certainly  would  be  great  saving  of  details 
and  ought  to  facilitate  business  considerably. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  proposal  will  go  through. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  !MoLLISON   KiDD  &  Co. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Dundee,  November  24.7  i908. 
James  Ross  Collins,  Esq., 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favors  of  16th  with  acceptance,  for  which  we  are 
obliged. 

We  presume  it  is  not  the  consular  invoice  which  you  desire  in 
triplicate,  but  our  trade  ''Statement,"  and  we  send  you  two  more 
copies  of  the  last.     The  customs  have  to  do  only  with  the  consulated-* 
invoice. 

We  certainly  apree  with  you  as  to  the  simplicity  and  advantages 
generally  of  a  uniform  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  burlaps  and  no 
ad  valorem  duty.  Some  importers  who  are  in  the  lower  class  end, 
such  as  Calcutta  burlaps  and  cheap  baggings,  might  be  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  as  against  dealers  in  finer  sorts.  For  instance,  you 
can',  get  lOi-ounce/40  burlaps  ordinary  at  about  2  pence,  whereas 

fine  <^c^  quality  might  run  to  4  J  pence  per  yard.     Both  would  pay 

the  same  duty  under  the  method  you  propose. 

We  have  added  1,000  yards  to  your  order,  as  desired. 
Yours,  trulv, 

W.  G.  Irving  &  Co. 


Exhibit  C. 

[Duplicate.] 


Dundee,  November  18^  1908. 


Jas.  Boss  Collins,  esq..  New   York,  to  W.  G.  Irving  <fc  Co.     Forwarded   per  Anchor 
Line  S.  S.  California  to  New  York.     Freight  paid.     Terms,  as  iisual. 

<^^^^B^    N0.8IO,  1  bale,  14  pes.  4(K^  No.  7660  (g> canvas,  2870 at 4., 'vd.  £51    11    5 
Great  Britain.     No.  811,  1  bale,  14  pes.  24^'  do  2893  2.',  3d.     33    18    1 

85      9    6 
2  per  cent  discount 1    14    2 

83  15    4 
Consul,  10/4;  stamp,  1/-;  collecting,  6/4 17    8 

84  .13    0 
Gross  weight.                   Tare.                    Meast. 

No.  810 cwt.  21    3    19.  28  lbs.  48/2^' 

No.  811 cwt.  13    1      3.  16  lbs.  27/4^' 

E.  A  0.  E. 
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Exhibit  D. 

[Triplicate.] 

Dundee,  November  18, 1908, 

J<u,  Ross  Collins,  esq,,  New  York,  to  W.  G,  Irving  4r  Co,    Porvnarded  per  Anchor  Line 
S.  S.  California  to  New  York.    Freight  paid.     Terms  as  ustial. 

<^B^     No.  810,1  bale,  14 pc8.4(K' No.  7660  ;;C)Canvafl,  2870, at4. Ad.  X51    11    b 


ateat  Britain.    No.  811,  1  bale,  14  pes.  24^^  No.  7660  <Q>  Canvas,  2893,  at 

*-     2.H<i 33  18    1 

85  9    6 

2  per  cent  discount 1  14    2 

83  15    4 
Consul  10/4;  stamp  1/-;  collecting  6/4 , 17    8 

84  13    0 
Gross  weight.                  Tare.  Ifeast. 

No.810 Cwt.21    3    19            28  lbs.  48/2^' 

No.811 Cwt.  13    1      3            16lbs.  27/4'' 

E.  A  O.  E. 


LACES. 

I.  A.  LAHET  &  SONS,  NEW  TORK  CIT7,  BECOMMEITD  A  BEDUC- 
TIOK  OF  DUTY  ON  LACES. 

New  York,  December  18,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  compiling  the 
tariff,  and  trust  that  they  will  receive  favorable  notice. 

We  consider  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  laces  enormous  and  trust 
that  the  duty  will  be  reduced  considerably.  The  most  feasible  way, 
if  ad  valorem  duties  are  to  continue,  would  be  to  reduce  the  duty, 
perhaps,  5  per  cent  semiannually.  By  such  methods  the  holders  of 
stocks  here  would  not  sustain  such  neavy  losses.  We  trust  that 
duties  on  hand-made  laces  may  be  reduced  at  once  and  believe  that 
if  the  goods  were  admitted  at  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  the  revenue 
derived  from  these  goods  would  far  exceed  what  the  Government  has 
received  for  years,  as  it  is  conceded  that  the  bulk  of  these  goods  are 
smuggled,  60  per  cent  duty  being  a  great  incentive.  Real  laces,  or 
what  are  known  as  '^hand-made''  laces  on  cushions,  etc. — ^great 
values  of  these  can  be  put  in  a  very  small  space. 

Our  Mr.  I.  A.  Lahey  has  been  in  the  lace  trade  since  1854. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

I.  A.  Lahey  &  Sons. 
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LACES  AJfD  EMBROIDERIES. 

AMERICAir  MAHVFACTUBSOtS  OF  WOHEIT'S  WEAB  ASK  FOB  BE- 
DXTGTIQlff  OF  DUTIES  ON  ABTICLES  USED. 

New  Yoek,  December  18, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Deab  Sib:  Inclosed  please  find  a  petition  of  manufacturers  of 
women's,  misses',  children's,  and  infants'  underwear,  waists,  dresses, 
corsets,  nats,  caps,  aprojns,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
behalf  of  a  reduced  tariff  on  laces  and  embroideries,  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  for  the  valued  consideration  of  the  honorable  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Newmabk  Bros.  &  Salzman, 
Fred  Newmark. 


December  18,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  petition  of  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  women's,  misses', 
children's,  and  infants'  .underwear,  dresses,  waists,  corsets,  hats,  caps, 
aprons,  etc.,  employing  many  thousands  of  skilled  operators,  respect- 
fully present  to  the  honorable  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means  ot  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  follows: 

The  manufacturers  of  such  underwear,  waists,  dresses,  corsets, 
hats,  aprons,  etc.,  throughout  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  thereof,  use  large  quantities  of  trimmings,  such  as 
laces  and  embroideries,  the  character,  pattern,  and  shape  of  which 
constitute  them  as  an  essential  and  important  portion  of  the  raw 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  garments.  One  of  the 
principal  features  of  this  manufacture  is  the  application  of  such 
trimmings  to  the  garments,  necessitating  the  employment  of  skilled 
labor.  A  very  large  proportion  of  such  labor  in  these  industries  is 
engaged  in  the  application  of  these  trimmings  to  the  garments. 

We  therefore  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  honorable  com- 
mittee the  fact  that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  trimmings  used  in  such 
application  in  the  manufacture  of  such  garments,  the  larger  must 
necessarily  be  the  number  of  skilled  employees  engaged  in  such  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  opinion  of  tJie  undersigned,  the  present  excessive  high  tariff 
so  enhances  the  cost  of  laces  and  embroideries  that  as  a  result  it  mate- 
rially restricts  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  such  garments,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  number  of  skilled  hands  emploved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  aforesaid  garments  is  greatly  reduced. 

In  the  many  years  auring  which  the  manufacture  of  laces  and 
embroideries  in  tnis  country  has  been  protected  by  a  high  tariff  the 
production  of  such  laces  and  embroideries  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  aforesaid  garments  has  been  negligible  in  quantity  and  largely 
of  a  very  inferior  quality. 
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In  order  to  overcome  the  excessive  tariflF  upon  laces  and  embroid- 
eries, it  has  been  necessary  for  the  importers  of  these  trimming  to 
siipply  an  inferior  ^ade  of  goods,  made  especially  for  the  American 
market,  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  garments  that  can  be  sold  to 
the  masses  at  popular  prices. 

We  firmly  believe  that  a  lower  tariflF  on  these  trimmings  will  bring 
them  into  larger  use  for  the  manufacture  of  popular-priced  garments, 
and  thus  give  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  skilled  hands. 

The  undersigned  confidently  anticipate,  from  the  rapid  growth  in 
the  last  few  years  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  the  varments 
referred  to,  that  if  the  tariflF  on  laces  and  embroideries  shoula  be  con- 
siderably reduced  the  use  of  them  would  be  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  revenue  to  the  Government  from  their  importation 
would  exceed  in  amount  that  which  is  now  derived  under  the  present 
high  tariff. 

The  excessive  duty  on  this  class  of  trimmings  greatly  restricts  the 
exf)ort  to  foreign  countries  of  the  class  of  goods  manufactured  hy  the 
petitioners.  The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  women's,  misses', 
children's  and  infants'  underwear,  waists,  dresses,  corsets,  hats,  caps, 
aprons,  etc.,  further  believe  that  the  artistic  character  of  such  goods 
manufactured  in  this  country  is  superior  to  that  of  garments  of  similar 
nature  manufactured  in  other  countries.  These  garments  are  com- 
posed of  cotton  material,  the  cotton  of  which  is  grown  in  this  country, 
the  cloth  woven,  the  thread  spun,  and  the  buttons  manufactured 
here,  and  added  to  these  advantages  are  the  more  up-to-date  and 
superior  methods  of  manufacture.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  with 
a  lower  tariff  on  trimmings  the  American  manufacturers  of  such 
garments  will  be  enabled  to  eventually  compete  with  the  foreim 
manufacturers  and  obtain  an  outlet  in  every  civilized  country  of  the 
world. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned 
a  duty  upon  such  trimmings  should  not  exceed  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  have  joined  in  this  petition  and 
sign  their  names  hereto  and  set  opposite  their  name^  their  addresses 
and  the  number  of  their  emplovees. 

Dated  December  12,  1908. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Firm  name.  Address. 


Num- 
I  berof 
em- 
ployees. 


The  A.  H.  Jackson  Manufacturing  Co..  by  A.  II.  Jackson,  president.    Fremont,  Ohio 1,000 

M.  Martin  Ar  Co..  by  J.  L.  Hollander,  president,  and  H.  8.  Mar-     New  York 3,000 

tin,  vice-presi<lent  and  treasurer. 
The  T.isau  Ladies  Under\i'car  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  Herman    do 500 

Brill. 

Sondhelm,  Sleln  iV  Co..  by  S.  Sondhelm do 450 

A.  8.  Isuson I do 500 

Adelson  &  Simon ; do 500 

New-mark  Bros.  <!k  Salzman do 750 

A.  S'm  A:  Bros 250 

Mitchell  &  Krom'nl^rg  Co..  by  J.  Mitchell,  president 2004    and   202    Greene   St..  350 

N.  Y. 

Prince  &  Co.,  by  Z.  Prince Southeast  comer  Eighth  and  250 

St.    Charles   streets.    St. 
Ix>uis,  Mo. 

Olian  Bras.  &  Co. ,  bv  Leslie  Ollan 717  Lucas  avenue 

Monarch  Waist  Co.,  by  L.  II.  Wei! St.  Louis,  Mo 

High  .\rt  Waist  Co..  by  Max  8.  Mayer,  president do 

Rchwadz  &  V\  lid.  by  Schwadz 

Ferguson  MoKinney  Dry  Goods  Co.,  by  RhowUn  Carey St.  Louis,  Mo 
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Finn  name. 


Bra^tein,  Simon  <&  Co.,  by  Benj.  Bregstein. 

IC.  Dombnsch  &  Co.,  by  M.  Dornbusch 

K.  A.  Feore  &  Co.,  by  L.  F.  T.  Feore 

M.  H.  Horowitz  Sons,  by  Julius  Horowitz. . . 

Levi  Bros.,  by  Joe  B.  Levi 

Grossman  &,  ilecbt,  by  Herman  S.  Hecbt  . . 

If  asRoevitz  &  Hecht,  by  E.  MasRoevitz 

L.  Herman  &  Co.,  by  J.  A.  Herman 

Julius  Sonn  &  Co.,  by  Julius  Sonn. 


Address. 


Nimi- 
berof 
em- 
ployees. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


119  Spring  street 

120  \v  ooster  street 

73-5  W.  Houston 

50  W.  Houston  street 

51  Greene  street 

451  East  llth  street,  N.  Y. 


M.  Lewis,  byM.  Lewis 131  Canal  street . 


L.  Braun  &  Co.. 

M.  \\  eisman  &  Son 

Rosen  Brothers 

PhilG.  Hecn  «t  Sons 

n.  H.  Hamilton  &  Co 

8.  N.  Beck  &  Co.,  by  A.  W.  Wolf 

Samuel  Heller  &  Co.,  by  Samuel  Heller,  president 

?ueen  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  Max  Kuller 
uld  Bros.,  by  Jonas  Fuld 

Joseph  WIen 

Schlaue  A-  Fringston,  by  H.  Schlaug 

Samuel  Com 

Rdiance  Waist  Co.,  by  Samuel  Halperin  

J.  Rosenband  &  Co 

L.  S.  Henthal  A  Bro 

8.  Mayer  A'  Sons 

Brown  A  Col,  by  Jacob  Brown 

Rotert  Bemhard  &  Co.,  by  Robert  Bcmhard  A  Co 

Rosenthal  Brts.  Co 

Henry  Cohen  Co.,  by  Max  Cohen 

Propp  A'  Oerrick,  by  I.  E.  Gerrick 

Lay  A  Way  Co.,  by  H.  Ashmore,  secretary 

Starm.  Eisendrath  Co. ,  by  Louis  Eisendrath  president 

Kreis  A  Hubbard,  by  A.  Krels,  president 

E-  Lowitz  A  Co.,  by  C.  A.  Shipley 

Hngo  Der  Brock  A  Co.,  by  A.  Levi 

Gage- Downs  Co.,  by  W.  Lehman,  president 

Gory  &  Helle.  by  t  Q.  HeUe 

Cocmtess  Waist  Co.,  by  A.  D.  Riehey 

D.  Schwartz,  manufocturcr  of  skirts 

Chicago  Muslin  Underwear  Co.,  by  J.  V.  Zuiswanger,  president.. 
Oa^ko6h  Muslin  Underwear  Co.,  by  Sol  Kingsbaker,  secretary  ... 

R.  Kushbaum  A  Son,  by  B.  W.  Kushbaum 

Gem  Garment  Co.,  per  C.  W,  S.  Cole 

Ousiave  S.  Roth,  by  Oustave  S.  Roth 

Randell  Underwear  Co.,  by  Louis  Roth 


Rosenberg  A  Z.  Zuckerman,  by  H.  Zuckerman  . 

Gutman  Bros.,  by  L.  Gutman 

Emanuel  Kohn  A  Co.,  by  Eph.  Kohn 

A.  Solomon,  by  A.  Solomon 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 

New  York 

do 


New  York . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 


New 


New  York 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Chicago,  111 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oahkosh,  Wis  ... 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

do 

16    ?:ast   Broadway, 

York. 
49    East    Broadway,    New 

York. 
64  Grand  street,  New  York.. 

New  York 

do 

73-76  West  Houston  street, 
New  York. 

Cerf  A  Bros.,  by  J.  Cerf I  56-58  West  Twenty-second 

I      street.  New  York. 

Tbe  Lady  Ware  Co.,  by  W.  Simon I  119      West      Twenty-third 

I      street,  New  York. 

RatnerBros.,  by  Aaron  Ratner '  New  York 

Birkenfeld,  Strauss  A  Co., by  Henrv  M.  Strauss 61-67  Wooster  street,  N.  Y . . 

CogBweU  A  Boulter  Co..  by  Geo.  IT.  Jacobs Newark,  N.  J 

Isaac  A  George  Co.,  by  Joseph  J.  George Worcester,  Mass 

8.  Seder  A  Bro..  by  J.  8.  Seder do 

Worcester  Muslin  Underwear  Co.,  I).  Pobolinskl  A  Sons,  proprie-  ' do 

tors,  by  Luis  Pobollnski. 

Oreen  A  Green  Co.,  by  Harry  S.  Green,  treasurer do 

The  Belle  Waist  Co.,  by  Rich.  W.  Sawyer,  president Boston.  Mass 

Ifyw  Rosenfield,  by  G.  L.  Rosenfield do 

J.  Gordon  A  Co., by  J.  Gordon,  proprietor 19  Colunbla  street,  Boston, 

Mass. 

J.  W.  Frederick  A  Co.,  by  S.  P.  Moorhoiue Boston,  Mass 

Falrtnonnt  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  Wm.  G.  Nunn,  treasurer Hyde  Park,  Mass 

8taxMlardManufacturlngCo.,byJosephP.  Morse,  treasurer 77  Bedford  street,  Boston, 

Brown  Durrell  Co.,  by  T.  B.  Fitzpatrick Boston,  Mass 

WWtaU  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  All^rt  L.  Paul Lowell.  Mass 

Rms.  Eveleth  A  IngallsCo.,  by  J.  Frank  Russ ■  Boston,  Mass 

Kingston  Bustle  Co. ,  by  H .  Soloman do 

Davis  Frank  A  Co.,  by  Davis  Frank ) do 

H  ab  WnuQper  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  H .  Cohen 65  Essex  street .  Boston 

Wm.H.  Bums  Co.,  by  Wesley  L.  Kendall,  treasurer I  Worcester,  Mass 

The  OOlette  Skirt  Co.,  by  N.  H.  Gillette,  president :  Cortland,  N.  Y 


50 
25 


50 
60 
60 
65 
200 
50 
75 
150 
125 
150 
125 

:m 

100 

25 
100 
1.50 
150 

60 
200 

40 

90 
120 

75 
100 
500 

80 

150 

200 

2,200 

40 
100 
125 


ICO 
100 

75 


115 
300 
225 
140 

160 

206 
105 
40 
75 


175 

300 
850 
500 
75 
125 
175 

250 
105 
250 
35 

200 
125 
500 

60 
250 
500 

25 
150 

75 

m) 

75 
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Firm  name. 


Addren. 


I  Num. 
I  bffof 

ployMB. 


The  Colombia  Skirt  Co.,  by  N.  II .  Gillette,  president 305  Broedway.  New  York. 

The  New  York  Skirt  Co.,  V  H.  R.  Gillette CorUand,  N.  Y 

Werthelmer  &  Co.,  by  Jos.  Werthoifner i  Philadelphia,  Pa 

KauJiman  &  Harris,  by  Louis  Kauffman do 

Stynson  Bros.,  by  Louis  Stynson I do 

A.  Rosenblatt  &  Son,  by  A.  Rosenblatt do 

M.  Frank  &  Co.,  by  A.  T.  Frank ! do. 

Julius  Biron  Co.,  by  A.  Blron 

KoUarsky  Bros.,  by  Sam'l  Kotlarsky 

Rosen  Bros.,  by  Joseph  Rosen 

I.  Relnish  A  Son,  by  Jacob  C.  Reiniah 

Rand  Bros.,  by  Jacob  Uhr 

Gartenlaub  &  Rand,  by  I.  Gartenlaub 

Beni.  Tuck  &  Son 

M.  Busch 

H.  C.  Feld  &  Co.,  by  Chas.  Feld 

Moldawer  6i  MUn>lm  Co.,  by  Wm.  Moldawer 

The  Union  Novelty  Mfg.  Co.,  by  Louis  Eichberg. 

Kaufman  &  Rubin,  by  Moses  Faustmann 

Stone  Bros.  &.  Co.,  by  Morris  Stone  . 


.do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

1304  Arch  street. 
Philadelphia.... 

do 

....do 


Philadelphia, 
.do 


I.  Brod  &  Co.,  by  Israel  Brod > do 

Karpf  &  Welner,  by  Louis  Karpf do 

Lanio  &  Lareson,  by  N.  Lanio ' do 

Riclunond  Underwear  Co.,  by  J.  S.  Baker,  president '  Richmond,  Vt 

Galland  Brothers,  by  Geo.  Galland,  secretary '  H  ilkss-Banv,  Pa 

Oomheimer  Bros j  New  York 

Baker  Underwear  Co.,  by  Chas.  Mitchell,  vice-president Pecksklll 

Franklin  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  Israi^l  I^ranklln 

Simon  Steams  &  Co New  York 

Whitehead  &  Aslel do 

D.  E.  SlcherdCo i do 

Isaac  Ulrsch  A  Son  Co do 

Nat.  Levy  &  Co do 

Blou  Waist  Co ■  New  York  City , 

Sol.  Gross  &  Co.,  by  D.  L.  Davis do 

Triangle  Waist  Co New  York 

Hammer  &  Kahary < do 

8.  Citron  &  Co I do 

Hudson  Valley  Muslin  Underwear  Co.,  by  W.  H.  Knapp,  president.    Poughkoepsie,  N.  Y , 

Chas.  Sandberg  &  Bro.,  by  A.  Sandl)erg 129-133  Wooster  street,  New 

York. 
Lewis  Bros.,  by  Ilenrj'  I.  Lewis New  York  City 

D.  Rosenberg  &  Co ' do , 

Saml.  M.  Foster  Co. ,  by  F.  L.  Toft,  secretary  and  manager Fort  Wayne,  Ind  .*. 

Paragon  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  M.  C.  Macdougal do 

John  WIederhold  &  Co. ,  by  John  Wlederhold '  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  by  Harry  Goldstein '  New  York 

Imperial  Underwear  Co.,  by  Ely  Crawford,  treasurer I  Scranton,  Pa 

The  C.  C.  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  W.  J.  Ford,  assistant  i  Fostoria,  Ohio 

manager. 

The  Morgan  Anderson  Co.,  by  J.  C.  Anderson,  secretary '  Toledo,  Ohio 

Perfection  Shirt  Waist  Co.,  by  C.  F.  Weiier,  manager do 

The  Daniels  Co.,  by  Wm.  Cohen Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Chenery  Manufacturing  Co. ,  by  Willis  M.  Chenery ,  president .    Portland,  Me 

Edwards  Manufact iiring  Co. ,  by  W.  A .  Edwards,  president Clinton,  Iowa 

The  Emshelmer  Fishel  Co.,  bv  D.  E.  Emsheimer •  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Weinl)erg,  Matnlck  &  C^.,  by  Philip  Weinberg 33  V\  est  Seventeenth  street. 

Ne  .V  York  City. 

Georee  I^wis Chicago.  Ill 

Standard  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  E.  J.  Ryerson,  vice-president Jackson. and  Grand  Hapids, 

Mich. 

Progress  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  K.  Benter,  manager Jackson.  Mich 

R.  G.  Valentine  &  Co..  by  R.  O.  Valentine do 

E.  S.  Bowman  Co.,  by  E.  S.  Bowman do 

Jackson  Corset  Co.,  by  C.  H.  Tompkins,  general  manager do *. 

McGee  Bros.  Co.,  by  A.  M.  McGee.  secretery do 

Convent  Corset  Co.,  by  I.  J.  Weeks do 

H  Silverman  &  Co.,  by  H.  Silverman Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Arlington  Underwear  Co.,  by  Wm.  GuinKburg.  president 

H.  S|)ozerman,  by  II.  Spoierman New  York.  N.  Y 

Crescent  Underwear  Co.,  by  Louis  Hollander do 

Neugass  Bros.,  by  William  Neugass    '576  Broadway 

The  (Jotham  Waist  Co.   by  Henry  M.  Rosenbaum.  secretary 4S0    Broome    street 

Katz  Underwear  Co..  by  Leo  I-.cvy Honesdale,  Pa 

Peerless  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  F.  W.  Cutting,  president Newport,  N.  H 


490 
1(0 

n^ 

176 
ISO 
250 
140 
100 
275 
100 
140 

aoo 

140 
300 
M|0 
400 
150 
240 
140 
300 
300 
400 
76 
<00 
34 

1,400 
140 

4^000 
140 
300 

eoo 

760 
2,S0O 

m 

\w 

140 
160 

400 
440 
276 


2S0 
160 


425 

100 
300 
100 
118 
«5 
300 
•140 


660 

86 

16 

110 

£75 

100 

160 

W 

60 

(jO 

60 

-100 

40 

140 

600 
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[Telegram.] 

New  York,  December  19, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Please  add  to  petition  mailed  yesterday  Newbauer  Brothers  and 
E.  Friedlaader  &  Sons,  San  Francisco;  Peerless  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Newport;  N.  H.  Katz  Underwear  Company,  Honesdafe,  Pa.; 
H.  Silverman  &  Co.,  Arlington  Underwear  Company,  H.  Spozerman, 
Crescent  Underwear  Company,  Newgass  Brothers,  Gotham  Waist 
Company,  New  York  CSty,  employing  over  1,000  hands.  Original 
signatures  mailed. 

Newmark  Bros.  &  Salzman. 


LACE  AHD  EMBROIDEBY  IMPOBTERS'  ASSOCIATIOIT,  IfEW  TOBK, 
FILE  SXTPPLEVENTAL  BRIEF  ASKING  FOB  BEDUCTION  OF 
DUTY. 

New  York  City,  December  15,  1908. 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  submit  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the 
Lace  and  Embroidery  importers'  Association,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  an  association  of  48  firms  representing  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  importation  of  this  class  of  articles  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

On  Monday,  November  30,  1908,  we  subiriitted  through  our  coun- 
sel some  suggestions  looking  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  these 
articles  from  60  per  cent  (the  rate  now  in  force)  to  50  per  cent.  We 
desire  in  this  brief  to  supplement  the  suggestions  then  made  and  to 
himish  some  further  information  on  the  subject,  which  we  hope 
may  be  useful  to  the  committee  in  its  deliberations. 

In  presenting  these  matters  we  shall  take  up  laces  and  embroideries 
separately,  but  it  is  proper  to  note  at  the  outset  that  there  are  laces 
embroidered  on  the  emoroidery  machine  procured  in  Plauen,  Sax- 
ony, St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  and  to  a  moderate  though  constantly 
increasing  extent  in  Caudry,  St.  Quentin,  and  other  villages  in  the 
north  of  France. 

laces. 

Real  or  hand-made  laces  are  the  product  of  individual  skill  and 
the  making  of  them  is  a  distinct  home  industry,  restricted  to  many 
small  villages  in  various  European  countries,  each  having  its  own 
individuality  as  to  the  species,  the  style,  and  the  quality  of  the  lace 
made.  This  industry  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  training  and  devel- 
opment; the  women  engaged  in  it  are  mostly  peasants  who  work  in 
the  fields  during  the  spring  and  summer  and  in  the  winter  time  are 
satisfied  to  earn  from  15  to  25  cents  per  day  making  the  most  deli- 
cate laces. 

The  industry  was  on  the  point  of  dying  out  when  a  few  years  ago 
the  governments  of  the  various  countries  took  hold  of  it,  estab- 
lished training  schools,  and  by  various  other  devices  made  a  success- 
ful efTort  to  revive  it. 

Nothing  like  it  exists  in  this  country,  nor  can  such  an  industry  be 
established  here,  no  matter  to  what  exorbitant  rate  the  duty  may  be 
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raised.  It  is  not  a  Question  of  protecting  a  home  industry,  but  every 
element  is  absent  which  goes  toward  establishing  and  fostering  such 
an  industry. 

A  high  rate  of  duty  on  real  handmade  laces  which  are  indeed 
luxuries  works  as  much  mischief  in  the  way  of  smuggling  as  it  does 
on  high  class  jewelry  and  precious  stones.  A  few  yards  of  handmade 
lace,  priceless  in  value  can  easily  be  concealed  about  the  person  or 
sewed  to  garments,  brought  in  free  as  personal  effects,  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  among  importers  and  retailers  that  with  the  growth 
of  European  travel  the  safe  of  real  laces  over  the  counter  has  be^n 
steadily  diminishing,  notwithstanding  the  great  prosperity  up  to 
within  a  year  ago  and  the  large  use  which  real  laces  have  found  in 
the  various  creations  of  fashion. 

Machine-made  laces  are  a  distinctly  different  article,  and  their  general 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  wearing  apparel  has  made  them  an 
article  of  necessity  in  contrast  to  handmade  laces,  which  are  a  luxury. 
By  far  the  greater  proportion,  we  should  say  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  laces  imported  mto  this  country,  are  the  product  of  power  looms, 
called  ''leaver's  machines,"  and  are  manufactured  in  Nottingham 
and  Calais,  where  they  are  procured  by  actual  purchase  at  prices 
fixed  by  the  manufacturers,  including  a  profit,  which  varies  according 
to  whether  the  article  is  of  staple  character,  such  as  Valenciennes, 
Torchons,  and  other  cotton  laces,  or  whether  they  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  novelty,  subject  to  rapid  changes  of  fashion  and  therefore  subject 
also  to  greater  depreciation. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  cities  of  Nottingham  and 
Calais  and  the  surrounding  districts,  at  a  consen'^ative  estimate, 
about  7,000  of  these  Leaver  machines,  as  compared  with  an  esti- 
mated total  of  about  200  in  this  country.  These  machines  are 
manufactured  almost  exclusively  in  Nottingham  (a  small  proportion 
also  in  Calais).  Ihey  are  not  and  can  not  be  manufactured  here, 
being  covered  by  innumerable  patents,  and  the  secrets  of  their  con- 
struction are  most  jealouslv  guarded  l)y  less  than  half  a  dozen  manu- 
facturing concerns  engagecf  in  the  building  of  these  lace  machines. 

An  up-to-date  lace  machine  costs  in  Nottingham  about  £1,200,  or 
$6,000.     With  the  cost  of  transportation,  duty  at  45  per  cent,  and  ex- 

?enses  in  putting  it  into  operation  its  cost  here  is  almost  doubled, 
he  estimated  production  of  a  lace  machine  of  modern  construction, 
making  a  medmm  quality  of  goods,  is  about  $20,000  per  annum. 
It  therefore  requires  considerable  capital  to  establish  a  fair-sized 
factory  in  this  country,  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  almost  total 
absence  of  skilled  labor,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing  of  such  a  delicate  fabric  as  a  lace 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  principal  reason  why  under  a  highly  pro- 
tective tariff  the  industry  has  not  made  greater  progress  in  this 
country.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fashion  has 
favored  the  use  of  machine-made  lace  only  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  production  of  Valenciennes  laces,  one  of  the  principal  trimmings 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  women's  wearing  apparel,  has 
increased  enormously. 

The  statistics  of  the  consular  office  in  Calais,  where  these  laces 
are  chiefly  manufactured,  show  an  increase  in  the  exportation  to 
this  country  alone  to  nearly  $18,000,000,  as  compared  with  about 
$5,000,000  seven  or  eight  years  ago.     A  similar  increase  is  shown  in 
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Nottingham.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  increased  production  came 
an  enormous  demand  for  machinery  in  foreign  factories,  so  that  the 
makers  of  lace  machines  for  a  number  of  years  past  could  not  supply 
the  home  demand.  Constant  improvements  in  the  construction,, 
and  more  particularly  the  increase  m  the  size  of  the  machines,  result- 
ing in  almost  doubling  their  capacity  without  any  material  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labor,  have  been  in  process  all  this  time,  and  have 
revolutionized  the  manufacture  of  machine-made  laces. 

Of  the  machines  existing  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  those 
of  the  antiquated  size  and  construction  are  therefore  severely  handi- 
capped and  almost  useless,  while  those  of  modern  type  and  con- 
struction can  and  do  produce  goods  which  compete  successfully 
with  the  imported  goods  and  even  undersell  the  latter,  as  will  be 
shown  hx  the  exhibits  herewith  filed. 

Now,  "as  to  the  question  why,  notwithstanding  their  ability  to 
undersell  the  foreign  goods,  the  proportion  of  the  goods  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  is  not  larger  than  it  is,  we  respectfully  submit 
that  this  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
rate  of  duty,  for  if  200  machines  in  the  United  States  can  undersell 
the  product  of  the  7,000  machines  in  the  foreign  markets,  how  much 
more  so  will  2,000  machines  be  able  to  do  it,  once  they  are  established 
in  this  country;  and  they  will  be  established,  whether  the  duty 
is  reduced  to  50  per  cent  or  not,  for  the  industry  is  growing  and  will 
continue  to  grow,  irrespective  of  tariff 

As  for  the  question  of  protection  to  home  labor,  there  is  practically 
no  difference  between  the  wages  earned  by  the  operator  in  tliis  coun- 
try and  by  the  operators  in  Nottingham  and  Calais. 

Both  are  paid  according  to  the  work  produced,  and  the  twist  hand 
or  lace  operator  in  Nottingham  or  Calais  earns  from  $15  to  $25  per 
week,  working  eight  hours  per  day.  The  schedule  of  wages  is  exactly 
the  same  here  as  abroad,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  union  of  lace  oper- 
ators here  is  a  branch  of  the  Nottingham  union. 

Up  to  the  present  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  been 
engaged  entirely  in  the  making  of  imitations  of  imported  patterns.. 
They  pay  nothing  for  designmg,  drafting,  and  other  incidental 
expenses  incurred  in  the  creation  of  new  patterns,  and  they  thus  save 
a  material  element  in  the  cost  of  production. 

They  take  no  risks  of  failure  of  a  new  style,  but- copy  the  goods 
after  a  large  demand  for  them  is  established.  These  elements  of  cost 
which  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  to  pay  for  and  on  which  as  a 
part  of  his  purchase  price  the  importer  pays  a  60  per  cent  duty,  will 
in  a  large  measure  explain  why  the  exhioits  submitted  with  this  brief 
show  such  remarkable  discrepancies  between  the  prices  of  domestic 
manufacturers  and  the  landing  cost  of  the  same  identical  pattern. 

As  to  laces  made  on  embroidery  machines,  the  same  are  treated 
under  the  heading  of  embroideries. 

EMBROIDERIES. 

This  class  of  goods  is  manufactured  largely  for  export  to  the 
United  States  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  and  in  Plauen,  Saxony.. 
Some  of  the  liigher  grade  of  these  goods,  especially  those  embroidered 
with  silk,  might  properly  be  considered  rs  luxuries,  but  tlie  great 
bulk  of  tlie  importations  are  articks  wiiicli  are  in  such  genenil  use 
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by  all  classes  of  people,  that  while  they  mi^t  not  be  termed  strict 
necessities,  such  as  hosiery  or  cheap  clothing,  they  can  not,  in  the 
ilow  commonly  accepted  use  of  the  term,  be  considered  as  luxuries; 
for  they  are  worn  hy  all  classes  of  people  from  the  humblest  to  the 
most  wealthy,  the  difference  being  simply  one  of  grade.  A  moderate 
reduction  of  duties  on  these  articles  would  so  increase  the  volume 
of  imports  as  to  offset  the  decrease  in  rate  and  produce  increased 
revenue,  without,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  so  injuring  the  domestic 
industry  as  to  prevent  its  growth  and  development.  The  manu- 
facturer who  appeared  before  the  committee  (Mr.  A.  H.  Kursheedt, 
Tariff  Hearings,  p.  2911)  advocated  an  increase  in  the  duty  to  75 
per  c«nt.  In  one  part  of  his  statement  he  seems  to  suggest  this 
increase  only  on  fine  grades,  but  in  another  part  he  states  ''Cn 
cheaper  goods  there  will  certainly  be  a  lowering  or  the  prices."  There 
is  no  cjuestion  about  that,  that  on  the  cheaper  goods  there  would  be  a 
lowering  of  prices,  because  there  would  be  more  domestic  competition. 
It  would  seem  from  this  that  he  advocates  an  increase  of  75  per  cent 
on  all  grades  of  embroideries.  This  is  a  higher  duty  than  has  ever 
been  levied  on  this  class  of  goods,  and  it  seems  to  us  would  undoubt- 
edly tend  to  decrease  the  revenues  besides  increasing  the  cost  of 
these  articles  to  tlie  consumer.  The  industry  in  tliis  country  is  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  supply  the  demand,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  so 
for  a  great  many  years  to  come,  and  a  rate  of  duty  so  high  will 
undoubtedly  reduce  the  volume  of  imports  and  thereby  decrease 
the  revenues.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer can  be  supplied  with  the  machinery  and  the  trained  labor 
necessary  to  develop  this  industry. 

Another  manufacturer  (Mr.  A.  P.  Traber)  representing,  as  he 
stated,  the  Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers*  Association  of  the 
United  States,  suggested  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  these  articles  to 
substantially  from  80  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  a  foreign  pat- 
tern costing  $5.62  abroad  he  proposed  to  levy  a  specific  duty  of  $1.75 
in  addition  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent.  On  a  pattern  cost- 
ing $3.97  abroad  he  proposed  to  add  a  specific  duty  of  $2.10  in  addi- 
tion to  an  ad.  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent.  We  do  not  see  how  such 
enormous  increases  in  the  duties  on  these  articles  can  be  justified,  or 
how  it  can  be  supposed  that  their  effect  will  be  otherwise  than  to 
seriously  curtail  the  importation  of  these  articles,  and  in  many  cases 
to  be  practically  prohibitory. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  rates  pro])osed  in  Mr.  Traber's 
statement  above  referred  to  (p.  2908-2909)  would  apply  to  imported 
embroidery  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  article  of  domestic 
manufacture,  we  submit  a  calculation  (Exhibit  A)  in  which  we  have 
adopted  their  figures  for  the  various  items  of  manufacturing  cost, 
except  that  we  put  the  value  of  the  cloth  at  11  cents  a  yard  insteatl 
of  at  13i  cents,  as  fhey  have  done.  The  price  they  give  for  cloth  is 
exorbitant,  and  the  price  we  have  submitted  is  a  very  liberal  price 
for  the  quality  of  goods.  We  apply  these  figures  to  a  sample  of  em- 
broidery illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Graham  Clark's  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  Swiss  embroidery  and  the  lace 
industry.  (See  Mr.  Clark's  report,  p.  25,  pattern  designated  as  fig. 
4.)  From  this  calculation  it  appears  that  the  landed  cost  of  this 
article  under  the  existing  rate  of  duty  designated  in  the  exliibit  as 
per  schedule  would  be  87.90.     Under  the  rates  of  duty  proposed  by 
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Mr.  Traber  it  would  be  $9.16.  According  to  Mr.  Traber's  own  fig- 
ures as  to  items  of  cost,  allowing  the  manufacturer  10  per  cent  for 
expenses,  the  cost  of  this  article  here,  if  imported  yam  were  used  in 
its  manufacture,  would  be  $7.69,  while  if  domestic  yarn,  which  is 
<*heaper,  were  used  it  would  be  $7.12,  so  that  not  only  can  the  article 
be  made  here  for  prices  low^er  than  the  same  article  can  now  be  landed 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  duty,  but  the  price  at  which  they  can  be 
made  here  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  less  than  what  it  would  cost  to 
lanil  them  if  the  rates  were  made  50  oer  cent  and  one-fifth  of  a  cent 
pet  hundred  stitches,  as  suggested  by  Air.  Traber. 

We  also  submit  (Exhibit  B)  certain  calculations  of  the  relative 
cost  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  United  States  of  the  same  pattern, 
taken  from  Mr.  Clark's  report,  changing  only  two  items  of  cost  as  to 
the  domestic  goods;  namely,  the  clotb,  whicK  does  not  cost  what  the^ 
claim  it  does,  and  the  yarn,  which,  if  they  use  domestic  yarn,  is 
cheaper  than  foreign  yarn. 

Calculation  No.  1  snows  that  if  we  adopt  their  own  prices  for  labor 
here,  allowing  them  12^  per  cent  for  expenses,  they  can  make  these 
goods  here  for  14  cents  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  foreign  goods 
c^uld  be  landed  at  50  per  cent  duty. 

Calculation  No.  2  is  oased  not  on  the  price  they  give  for  labor,  but 
with  an  allowance  to  them  of  100  per  cent  over  tne  foreign  cost  of 
labor,  and  this  shows  that  upon  that  basis  they  could  make  these 
goods  here  for  $1.22  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  foreign  goods 
could  be  landed  at  50  per  cent  duty. 

Calculation  No.  3  is  oased  on  an  allowance  to  them  of  125  per  cent 
over  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  Switzerland,  and  tliis  sho\\  s  that  on  that 
basis  they  could  make  the  goods  here  for  95  cents  less  than  the- price 
at  which  the  foreign  goods  could  be  landed  at  50  per  cent  duty. 

We  also  submit,  as  Exhibit  C,  a  table  showing  as  to  12  different 
samples  of  ordinary  staple  goods;  the  amount  of  duties  now  paid  on 
such  goods  under  the  existing  60  per  cent  duty;  the  amount  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  if  the  recommendation  of  the  Lace  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Traber,  were  adopted; 
and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  upon  the  St.  Gall  cost,  which 
the  compound  duties  proposed  by  Mr.  Traber  would  involve.  With 
the  table  we  give  the  sarnples  of  the  goods  with  the  pattern  numbers 
as  given  in  the  table,  ihese  figures  show  that  on  schiflrte-cambric 
edgings  the  duties,  according  to  the  schedule  proposed  by  Mr.  Traber, 
woidd  vary  from  83  per  cent  minimum  to  104  per  cent  maximum, 
and  that  edgings  and  msertings  made  on  the  regular  Swiss  embroidery 
machine,  the  rates  would  vary  from  122  per  cent  minimum  to  152  per 
cent  maximum.  Certainly  no  reason  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Lace  Manufacturers'  Association  or  by  anybody  else  for  the  sup- 
position that  these  rates  would  not  be  prohibitory  of  importation 
and  entail  enormous  decreases  in  the  revenue. 

It  will  be  noted  by  an  examination  of  the  diagrams  contained 
on  pages  24  and  26  of  Mr.  Clark's  report  that  the  cost  of  stitching 
these  goods  constitutes  considerably  less  than  half  of  their  value. 

These  goods  are  largely  used  as  the  raw  material  for  manufac- 
tures of  underwear  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  in  the  United 
States.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  embroidery,  which  will 
enable  them  to  buy  them  cheaper,  will  enable  them  to  soli  their  finished 
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product  cheaper  to  the  consumer,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  stim- 
ulate the  demand  for  embroidery  and  embroidered  wearing  apparel. 

Under  the  existing  rate  of  duty  the  manufacturers  in  this  country 
are  underselling  the  imported  goods  to  a  substantial  extent.  In 
support  of  this  proposition  .we  submit  Exhibit  D,  which  contains  a 
large  number  of^  letters  from  mercantile  houses  stating,  in  reply  to 
inquiries,  why  they  do  not  buy  the  imported  goods. 

As  Exhibit  E  we  submit  a  number  of  patterns  showing  the  price 
at  which  certain  imported  laces  and  embroideries  can  be  landed 
her^  <luty  paid,  and  the  price  at  which  corresponding  articles  are 
sold  by  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

Lace  and  Embroidery  Importers'  Association, 

Ray  Muser,  President. 

\V.  WiCKHAM  Smith, 

Counsel. 


LINEN  MESH  CLOTH  AND  UNDERWEAR. 

TEE  UNEN  UNDEBWEAB  COMPAITT,  GBEENWICH,  Bf.  T.,  FILES 
SUPPLEMENTAL  BSIEF  RELATIVE  TO  FOBEIGN  WAGES. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  December  10^  1908. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives f  Washingtony  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  filing  this  supplemental  brief  on  the  subject  of 
increased  duties  on  Unen  mesh  cloth  and  Unen  mesh  underwear,  we 
beg  to  state  that  wages  paid  employees  in  America  and  foreign  coun- 
tries compare  as  follows : 

Average  wages  of  men,  women^  girfs,  and  boys  paid  in  our  factory- 
is  17.3  cents  per  hour,  and  we  are  informed  that  similar  hands  are  paid 
in  Germany  7  cents,  in  England  8  cents,  in  Sweden  6  cents,  and  in 
Denmark  about  6  cents  per  hour  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  We  also 
use  linen  cloth  and  laces  for  trimmings  which  bear  duties  varying 
from  35  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  wliich  comprise  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cost  of  product. 

One  of  the  principal  items  in  developing  linen  underwear  business 
is  the  cost  of  advertising,  and  all  the  foreigp  houses  advertise  their 
products  liberally,  because  they  have  a  considerable  margin  between 
the  cost  of  goods  with  duty  added  and  their  selling  price,  whereas  none 
of  the  American  mills,  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  their  products,  are 
able  to  advertise,  or  those  American  mills  who  have  followed  the  lead 
of  the  foreign  house  in  advertising  have  failed  or  suspended  business. 
We  do  not  ask  that  these  foreign  nouses  be  penalized  for  advertising, 
but  that  our  business  be  protected  by  adequate  duties,  so  that  we  can 
afford  to  advertise  as  foreigners  do  and  still  pay  the  higher  American 
wages. 

\Ve  have  been  operating  since  1903,  but  in  that  time  have  paid  only 
one  dividend,  that  being  5  per  cent,  and  although  our  mills  are  well 
built,  equipped  with  the  most  modem  machinery,  and  operated  by 
skilled  hands,  yet  we  can  not  increase  our  product  owing  to  the  lower 
sollipjz;  prices  of  foreifjn  mills. 

We  fill tluT  slate  tlu^t  ten  or  eleven  American  mills  manufacturing 
cotton  and  woolen  underwear  have  tried  the  making  of  linen  underwear 
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owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  it,  and  although  these  factories 
are  leaders  and  successful  mills  in  their  own  products  they  gave  up 
their  endeavors  to  make  linen  underwear  owing  to  inability  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  mills  who  do  not  pay  the  American  rate  of  wages. 

We  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  a  sufficient  duty  will  be  placed  on 
this  article  of  luxury  so  that  it  can  be  manufactured  in  part  at  home, 
and  thus  in  time  lessen  the  foreign  import  price. 
Yours,  very  rsspectfuUy, 

The  Linen  Underwear  Co., 
By  Le  Roy  Thompson,  President. 


LINEN  THREAD. 

WILLIAM  BABBOUB,  THE  LINEN  THBEAD  COMPANT,  NEW  TOBK 
CITT,  WBITES  RELATIVE  TO  POSSIBLE  JAPANESE  COMPETI- 
TION. 

New  York,  December  11,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C 
Dear  Congressman  Payne:  I  trust  when  Schedule  J  is  being  con- 
sidered by  your  committee  that  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  concern  in  Japan,  known  as  the  Japanese  Flax  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  with  a  capital  of  £600,000,  controlling  some  25,000 
acres  where  flax  is  cultivated;  and  that  this  concern  have  18  flax 
scutching  mills  of  their  own.  We  have  only  recently  met  with  com- 
petition on  the  Pacific  coast  from  this  source,  and  I  can  not  say,  at  the 
moment,  that  it  is  competition  we  are  anxious  about,  but  it  might  bd 
very  serious,  as  the  Japanese  have  verj-  cheap  wages,  as  you  know,  and 
it  is  one  additional  thought  in  connection  with  tne  protection  we  ask. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  Barbour. 


THE  EOCHESTEE  (N.  Y.)  THEEAD  COMPANY  FILES  STTPPIE- 
MENTAL  STATEMENT  EELATIVE  TO  LINEN  THBEADS,  TWINES, 
AND  CORDS. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  10, 1908\ 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatixies,  Washington^  D,  C: 
We  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  answering  the  argument  made 
by  Mr.  George  F.  Smith  on  behalf  of  the  spinners  of  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute.    Mr.  Smith  recommended  that  paragraph  330,  Schedule  J,  be 
changed  to  read  as  follows: 

Threads,  twines,  or  cords  made  from  yarn  not  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  ten 
centfl  per  pound. 

If  made  from  yam  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  thirteen  cents  per  pound  and  three- 
foiirtlis  cent  per  pound  additional  for  ever>^  lea  or  number  in  excess  of  five. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Smith  wishes  the  tariff  which  applies  to  linen 
thread  to  be  left  as  it  was  before.  We  can  see  very  good  reasons  why 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  mills  he  represented  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
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with  the  tariJS'  as  it  is.  It  has  enabled  them  to  shut  out  almost 
entirely  foreign  competition,  and  in  addition  it  has  helped  them  to 
form  what  islmown  as  "  the  linen  thread  trust,"  which  is  a  combination 
of  five  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Smith,  who  presumably  represents  an  independent  mill — Smith  & 
Dove,  of  Anaover,  Mass. — made  the  ar^ment  for  the  trust  would 
show  that  there  is  a  working  agreement  between  them. 

Out  of  24  mills  signing  the  statement  there  are  only  7  making 
linen  thread  and  the  rest  manufacture  coarse  twines. 

The  latter  part  of  para^aph  330  does  not  apply  to  them  at  all. 

In  speaking  of  competition  from  abroad  Mr.  Smith  said  this  was 
in  Nos.  14,  16,  18,  20,  and  25,  but  he  failed  to  state  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  importations  in  these  numbers  are  brought  in  by  the 
Linen  Thread  Company  from  one  of  their  Scotch  mills,  so  that  the 
figures  do  not  represent  competition  with  the  trust  as  far  as  outside 
importers  are  concerned. 

One  of  the  mills  in  the  combination,  W.  &  J.  Knox,  of  Kilbume, 
Scotland,  has  a  trade  in  the  United  States  amounting  to  about 
$150,000  per  year,  and  this  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  impor- 
tations which  Mr.  Smith  gave  as  about  $200,000  or  $300,000. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  linen  thread  has  advanced  without  any 
cause  three  times  in  the  last  two  years,  so  that  it  is  now  at  the 
highest  figure  it  has  ever  reached.  Mr.  Smith's  reason  for  not 
wishing  free  raw  material  is  because  the  combination  is  satisfied  to 
let  weU  enough  alone.  They  had  no  objection  to  two  of  their  work- 
men appearing  before  your  committee  to  ask  for  an  advance  on 
hackled  flax,  so  that  the  workingman  might  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  advance  in  the  tariff.  To  the  outsider  it  would  seem  as 
though  with  free  raw  material  the  spinners  would  be  in  a  position 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  these  workmen  for  a  slightly  increased 
wage,  and  it  is  certain  that  your  committee  would  do  no  injury  to 
the  farmer  on  this  side,  as  flax  has  never  been  raised  satisfactorily 
for  fiber  on  this  side  and  it  is  not  likely  it  ever  will  be. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the  total  business  in  linen  thread  was 
$2,500,000  per  year,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  understated 
the  fibres.  The  output  of  the  mills  is  as  follows:  Barbour s  Flax 
Spinnmg  Company,  $1,500,000;  Finlayson's  Flax  Spinning  Com- 
pany, $750,000;  Marshall  Company,  $700,000;  Dunbarton  Flax 
Spinning  Company,  $400,000;  Boston  Thread  and  Twine  Company, 
$250,000;  and  if  the  output  of  Smith  &  Dove  is  added  to  this,  viz, 
$600,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  is  well  up  to  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Smith  admits  competition  of  about  $300,000  per  year  and 
after  we  have  deducted  the  amount  sent  in  by  W.  &  J.  Knox  to  the 
combination  we  find  that  about  $150,000  remains,  which  is  sold  by 
the  importers,  and  we  think  this  is  a  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  manufacturers  were  satisfied  to  let  the  present 
tariff,  which  he  says  is  equal  to  33.66  per  cent,  remain  as  it  is.  We 
suggest  that  your  conmiittee  reduce  this  to  20  per  cent  or  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  so  as  to  give  at  least  the  opportunity  for  more 
active  competition. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  similar  statement  under  oath  before 
your  committee,  we  will  be  glad  to  appear  before  you. 

Rochester  Thread  Co. 
Robert  Crothers. 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT  LINENS. 

F.  W.  THOMSON,  BOSTON,  THINKS  ANT  INCBEASE  OF  DTTTT  ON 
SHEETINGS  AND  LAWNS  WOULD  BE  PBOHIBITIVE. 

Boston,  December  IJ^,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  U,  C 

Dear  Sir:  A  rumor  is  current,  possibly  having  no  foundation  in 
fact,  but  one  that  is  given  some  credence,  that  certain  cotton  manu- 
facturers have  be«n  asking  your  committee  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
on  certain  light-weighf  Unen  goods — for  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
above  the  35  per  cent  now  paid.     (Schedule  J,  p.  346.) 

The  goods  under  consideration — all  linen  fabrics  weighing  less 
than  4J  ounces  to  the  souare  y^ard,  and  counting  over  100  threads  to 
the  square  inch — ^incluae  plain  linen  sheetings,  lawns,  etc. — ^staple 
fabrics. 

If  the  cotton  manufacturers  require  protection  against  those  linen 
goods  in  excess  of  the  35  per  cent  tax  already;  imposed,  one  might 
naturally  infer  that  they  are  seeking  a  prohibitive  duty — a  tariff 
for  protection  only,  and  not  for  revenue. 

If  these  cotton  men  have  been  asking  for  this  increase  we  think 
that  the  country  at  large  would  be  enlightened  by  hearing  the 
reasons  for  this  necessitv.  If  they  have  not,  a  word  to  that  effect 
from  your  honorable  bo^y  would  clear  them  of  the  charge  that  they 
are  seeking  more  than  a  35  per  cent  protection  of  their  business— 
against  linen  goods  which  can  not  be  made  in  this  country. 

F.  W.  Thomson. 


OILCLOTHS. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF  FILED  BT  W.  WICEHAM  SMITH,  NEW 
TOBK  GITT,  FOB  IMPOBTEBS  OF  THESE  GOODS. 

New  York  ('ity,  December  10,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Gentlemen:  On  Monday,  November  30,  1908,  I  had  the  honor  of 
presenting  some  suggestions  to  the  committee  as  to  the  duty  upon 
oilcloths,  linoleum,  and  cork  carpets.  I  appeared  for  the  importers 
of  these  articles  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Immediately  after  I  had  been  heard  b}'  the  committee,  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers,  Mr.  Henry  A.  l^otter,  of  New  York  City, 
made  some  suggestions  on  behalf  of  the  American  manufacturers. 
In  view  of  his  statements  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  supplemental  brief 
on  this  subject. 

►  Mr.  Potter  suggested  two  important  changes  in  the  existing  law, 
namely: 

^  First.  That  the  dividing  line  as  to  width  between  the  oilcloths  and 
linoleums  which  should  pay  8  cents  a  square  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  those  which  should  pay  20  cents  per  square  yard  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  7  feet  instead  of  12  feet. 
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Second.  That  all  oilcloths,  or  other  floor  coverings,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  forms  designs  or  patterns,  whether  inlaid  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  known  as  inlaid  granite,  plank  linoleum,  or  cork  carpet, 
or  by  any  other  name,  should  pay  20  cents  per  square  yard  and  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  suggestion  of  the  manufacturer  as  to  width  is  most  unreason- 
able. Even  the  existing  law  on  this  question  of  width  is  unreasonable, 
and  the  reason  why  a  most  vigorous  protest  was  not  made  against  it 
at  the  time  it  was  enacted  was  because  the  making  of  wider  linoleum 
was  a  comparatively  infant  industry  in  this  country  in  1897,  and 
although  the  diff'erence  in  rate  was  regarded  as  excessive  the  importers, 
for  the  reason  given,  did  not  see  fit  to  contest  tfie  manufacturers'  posi- 
tion. To  renew  the  suggestion  at  the  present  time,  however,  and  to 
suggest  changing  the  dividing  line  from  12  to  7  feet  is  a  policy  which 
can  not  be  defended.  As  we  have  already  shown,  the  manufacturers 
control  90  per  cent  of  the  business  (Mr.  Potter  admits  they  have  80 
per  cent),  and  they  have  the  whole  market  on  cheap  grades  of  oilcloth 
used  by  the  poorer  classes,  for  the  present  duty  is  prohibitory.  Every 
manufacturer  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  in  this  country  is  now  equipped 
with  machinery  to  make  goods  wider  than  6  feet.  The  difference  in 
cost  in  making  the  wider  goods  is  only^  about  ^or  2i  cents  a  square 
yard,  because  they  have  to  use  the  wider  burlaps  which  cost  the  extra 
amount  of  2  to  2 i  cents  a  square  yard.  The  proportionate  expense  of 
labor  is  less  on  the  12-foot  goods  than  on  the  6-foot  goods,  as  it  is  more 
economical  at  the  factories  to  turn  out  one  roll  12  ifeet  wide  than  two 
rolls  6  feet  wide.  It  means  less  handling,  less  packing,  and  less  every- 
thing. To  cover  this  increased  cost  of  2i  cents  the  manufacturers  are 
asking  for  a  difference  of  12  cents  a  square  yard  and  5  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. If  the  duty  on  burlaps  should  be  reduced,  or  burlaps  should  be 
put  on  the  free  list,  the  duty  on  these  articles  should  be  proportion- 
ately reduced. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  very  heavy  proposed  increase 
on  linoleum  over  7  feet  A\ide  will  not  merely  injure  the  business  of 
dealing  in  wide  linoleum,  but  will  also  very  seriouslv  cripple  the  busi- 
ness of  dealing  in  linoleum  less  than  7  feet  in  width.  The  goods  are 
produced  in  the  same  quality  and  pattern  and  are  used  together. 
Dealers  buy  both  widths,  as  it  is  sometimes  economical  to  use  a  piece 
of  wide  width  and  a  piece  of  narrow  width  together  instead  of  having 
to  cut  into  two  pieces  of  the  wide  width.  A  manufacturer  making 
only  6-fo()t  wide  goods  is  unable  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
manufacturer  inaKing  both  widths;  As  the  large  trade,  particularly 
in  the  Western  States,  is  done  in  carload  lots,  the  manufacturer  who 
can  supply  both  widths  gets  the  business.  If  the  importers  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  duty  of  20  cents  a  square  yiird  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  all  oilcloths  and  linoleums  7  feet  wide  and  over,  it  means 
that  they  will  not  only  be  absolutely  effectively  barred  from  importing 
a  yard  of  oilcloth  or  linoleum  wider  than  6  feet,  but  being  unable  to 
supply  those  widths  thev  will  lose  a  large  proportion  of  their  business 
on  the  6-foot  goods,  h^xperience  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to 
sell  any  considerable  quantity  of  6-foot  wide  plain  or  printed  lin- 
oleums over  a  large  section  of  the  United  States  where  wine  goods  are 
in  demand,  unless  the  seller  can  also  supply  6-foct  \\ide  goods,  for  the 
reason  that  the  trade  must  have  similar  patterns  of  printed,  or  colors 
of  plain,  linoleum  of  both  widths  to  lay  side  by  side  in  rooms  of  large 
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dimensions.  The  12-foot  wide  linoleums  are  becoming  so  universally 
used  with,  or  instead  of,  the  6-foot  wide  goods,  that  no  importer  could 
interest  the  larger  handlers  of  these  goods  in  any  of  his  qualities  unless 
he  was  able  to  oflFer  J  2-foot  wide  goods.  The  adoption  by  Congress 
of  the  language  proposed  by  the  manufacturers,  as  represented  by 
XIr.  Potter,  would  therefore  deal  a  crushing  blow  to  the  importing 
industry,  which,  as  has  been  already  shown,  now  constitutes  about 
10  per  cent  as  the  importers  allege,  or  20  per  cent  as  the  manufac- 
turers concede,  of  the  entire  business  of  the  country. 

Elqually  unreasonable  is  the  suggestion  that  figured  linoleums, 
such  as  granites  and  oak  planks,  should  be  subjected  to  the  high 
duties  laid  on  inlaid  linoleums.  The  courts  have  held  both  in  Boston 
and  New  York  that  these  goods  belong  in  the  class  with  plain  lino- 
leums and  not  in  the  class  with  inlaid  Hnoleums.  In  the  litigations 
it  was  shown  that  it  cost  more  to  make  inlaid  linoleum  than  to  make 
plain  linoleum,  but  that  it  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  granite 
and  oak-plank  linoleums  than  it  does  to  make  the  plain  goods.  That 
tliis  evidence  was  true  is  indicated  by  the  fact  (which  can  not  be 
denied)  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  sell  these  goods  at  the  same 
price  as  the  plain  linoleums  of  the  same  thic  kness.  Inlaid  linoleums 
are  made  on  very  costly  and  intricate  machinery,  which  is  not  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  granite  and  oak-plank  linoleums.  The 
manufacturers  need  no  protection  on  granite  and  oak-plank  lino- 
leums greater  than  that  wnich  they  have  on  plain  linoleums,  and  their 
asking  for  it  is  simply  an  effort  to  bar  out  these  imported  articles, 
absolutely  control  the  output,  increase  the  prices,  and  thus  at  one 
and  the  same  time  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  Government  and  add 
an  increased  burden  on  the  consumer. 

One  of  the  unreasonable  concessions  which  the  manufacturers 
obtained  in  1897,  and  which  they  now  ask  to  have  renewed,  is  the 
imposition  of  the  higher  duty  on  cork  carpets.  Cork  carpet  is  noth- 
ing but  a  linoleum  under  another  name,  being  composed  of  the  same 
ingredients.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  raw 
materials  in  the  making  up  of  the  cloth,  but  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production.  Tliere  are  three  grades  of  cork  carpet  known 
to  the  trade — ^A,  B,  and  C.  The  effect  of  the  discrimination  in  the 
present  law  has  been  to  absolutely  bar  out  two  of  these  qualities, 
B  and  C,  and  to  greatly  restrict  the  importation  of  the  qualit}^  A. 
This  unnecessary  and  unjust  concession  to  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers should  be  corrected  in  the  new  law  by  putting  cork  carpet  in 
the  same  classification  with  plain  linoleum. 

Mr.  Potter  states  (p.  2862)  that  ^'the  American  manufacturers  have 
been  and  are  contributing  more  than  their  proportion  of  support  to 
the  United  States  Government."  As  a  reason  for  this  claim  he  states 
in  the  next  sentence  but  one  that  *'the  importers  of  oilcloth  and 
linoleum  paid  in  duties  during  the  year  1907  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars."  The  only  theory  on  which  Mr.  Potter^s  argument  can 
be  considered  as  logical  is  that  the  manufacturers  have  contributed 
more  than  their  proportion  of  support  to  the  Government  because 
they  have  made  the  importers  pay  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
duty. 

Mr.  Potter  states  (p.  2863)  that  the  dutv  is  not  excessive,  as  is 
shown  by  the  revenue  derived  on  this  product  by  the  Government 
from  the  imports.     We  have  already  shown  that  the  excessive  duty 
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has  been  found  to  be  prohibitory  and  has  barred  out  all  cheap  grades 
of  oilcloths  and  certain  grades  of  cork  carpet,  which,  under  a  reason- 
able tariflF,  would  be  imported  and  increase  the  revenues. 

It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Potter's  statement  (p.  2866)  that  he  admits 
that  the  domestic  manufacturei's  control  80  per  cent  of  the  market 
(we  claim  it  is  90  per  cent)  and  that  he  admits  that  the  tax  is  harder 
on  the  man  of  moderate  means  and  the  poor  man  than  it  is  on  the 
richer,  on  the  cjualitv  of  goods  he  uses.  These  two  admissions  seem 
to  us  to  convincingly  prove  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
present  situation,  which  the  domestic  manufacturers  now  propose  to 
change  for  the  worse. 

I- beg  to  submit  as  an  exhibit  a  table  showing  the  extent  to  which 
the  imported  article  undersells  the  foreign  product.  The  figures  are 
based  on  the  foreign  price  of  one  of  the  leading  importers  of  this  city. 

W.  WiCKHAM  Smith. 


Exhibit  A. 

Eight  cents  per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  schedule  compared  with  similar 
grades  of  British  manufacture. 

FLOOR  OILCLOTHS. 


Article. 

Nairn. 

Dunn. 

Potter. 

Blabon. 

Sampson. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Floor  oil: 

No.  1  grade 

Cents. 
34 
13.84 

CenU. 
34 

31 

29i 

CenU. 
33 

31i 

29 

Cents. 
28 

26 

24 



ants. 
32i 

Genu. 
34 

Less  35,  6,  and  4  per  cent 

20.16 

No.  2  erade 

31 
12.61 

31 

Less  35  5,  and  4  per  cent 

No.  3  grade 

18.39 

29.50 
12.01 

2H 

Less  35,  5,  and  4  per  cent 

17.49 

Imported  article,  British  make. 


i  I  'Net  dlfler- 

'  "^^-  American 

\  I  makers. 


Ish  price. 


Cents. 
18.88 
A  floorcloth^  9fd.  less  10  and  24  per  cent. ...  17. 12 

■    '    "Mess  10  and  21  per  cent....'  15.14 


E  floorcloth,  lOf  d.  less  10  and  2)  per  cent. . .; 

A  floorcloth,  f "" 

O  floorcloth,  { 


Cents. 
10.83 
10.57 
10.27 


CenU. 
29.71 
27.69 
25.41 


Percent. 
57.04 
60.17 


CenU. 

9.65 
9.30 

8 


Note.— Blabon's  list  is  on  a  25  per  cent  discount  schedule.    AH  these  makes,  while  the  list  may  vary 
somewhat,  net  substantially  alike. 
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Eighi  cents  per  square  yard  arid  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  schedule  compared  with  similar 
grades  of  British  manufacture — Continued. 

PRINTED  LINOLEUMS. 


Potter. 


Article. 


C  qaallty  8/4. . . 
C  qnaUlT  16/4. . 
D  quality  8/4. . 
DquaUt7l6/4. 
Equality  8/4.. 
E  quaUty  16/4. 


Price. 


Cents. 


Less 
discounts. 


Net 


CetUt. 
26.46 
30.54  I 
20.n  I 
24.84  < 
18.32  ; 


CenU, 
38.54 
44.46 
30.23 
30.16 
26.68 


Imported  article,  British  make  (ir  11")- 


C  quality  $/4, 1/7  1 10  per  cent  and  2^  per 

C  qnaUty  1<V4,  l/9Jf    cent 

E  quality  9/4, 1/3  \10  per  cent  and  2|  per 

E  quality  16/4,  l/64f    cent 

X  quality  8/4,  ]/l}\10  per  cent  and  2}  per 
X  quaUty  16/4,  l/l|/    cent 


Duty  iKjr 
square 
yard. 


Cents. 
13.00 
13.66 
11.05 
12.61 
11.48 
12.14 


Landed 
cost. 


CenU. 
46.34 
51.40 
38.27 
43.33 
34.74 
30.80 


Percentage 

of  duty  to 

Brittah 

cost. 


Per  cent. 
39 
36 

41.60 
40 
40 
44 


Net  dlflei^ 
encein 

8  rice  in 
Ivor  of 
American 
makers 
per  square 
yard. 


dents. 
7.80 
6.04 
8.04 
7.17 
8.06 
(•) 


«  Not  made  by  Americm  makers,  yet  they  undersell  the  Importers  on  the  higher  grade  D 
GRANITES  AND  OAK  PLANKS. 


Nets.. 


Article. 

1 

1  Potter.a 

WUd. 

Nairn. 

Trenton. 

FarrA 
BaUey. 

(lTAntt4» 

1    CetUt. 

85 

1       34.61 

Cents. 
76 

Cents. 
76 
3a  54 

(*) 

Less  35, 5,  and  4  per  cent 

3a  54 

(*) 

N«ts 

I       5a39 

44.46 

44.46 

(*) 

O&kpl^k 

, 

75 
28.20 

75 

Less  36,  5,  and  4  per  cent T 

2&20 

46.80  I 


46.80 


Imported  article,  British  manufacture. 


B  granite  (litigated).  l/8d.  less  10  and  24  per  cent  c . . . 
O^  plank  (litigated),  2/3d.  less  25  and  2$  per  cent  «. 


Net  Brit-  Duty  per 
isb  price  I    square 
in  cents,  i    yard. 


Landed 
cost. 


Percentr 

age  of 

duty  to 

British 

cost. 


Cents.    ,    Cents.    I    CenU. 
35.10  13.27  I        48.37 


30.50 


13.93 


53.43 


Per  cent. 
37.80 
35.26 


Netdlf- 
encein 

E  rice  In 
iTor  of 
American 
makers, 

per 
square 
yard. 


CenU. 
3.01 
6.63 


•  Potter's  cranite  is  considerably  heavlor  than  other  makes. 

fr  Same  as  Nairn  Coxxmany. 

r  Even  At  the  lower  diity  rate  (Sand  IR  per  cent)  the  domestic  makers  are  able  to  imdencell  the  importers. 
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^UglU  cents  ptr  square  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  schedule  compared  with  similar 
grades  of  British  manufacture — Continued. 


PLAIN  LINOLEUMS. 


Article. 


l-inoh  "batUeship"  . 

A  grade  8/4 

A  grade  16/4 

B  grade  8/4 

B  grade  16/4 

C  grade  8/4 

Cgradel6/4 

D  grade  8/4 

D  grade  16/4 


Potter.a 


Price. 


Cents. 


Net. 


Wild. 


Price. 


i 

CeiUs.       Cents. 


Nairn. 


82. 
»2*| 


48.91 

42.98 
48.91 
35.57 
41.50 
30.24 
36.16 


921 

75 

85 

62j 

72 

54 

64 


Price. 


Cents. 
95 


Net. 


Cents. 


S.60  I. 
70  ;. 

51    . 

61  1. 

I 


Trenton. 


Price,  net, 


CenU. 


Farr  &  Bailey. 


Price. 


Cents. 


70) 
51 

61  I 


82^ 


I 


Net 


Cents. 


48.97 
54.84 
42.96 
48.91 
35.57 
41.50 
3a  24 
36.16 


Imported  article,  British  manul^ture. 


Net  Brit- 
ish price 
in  cents. 


f-incli  thk'k  'I>auic''ihip/'3^d.lessl0and2ipercent 

i3;;iiiij,^{Jl?.'H'0'«'<'2ip'"-t 

i«.6/J;l/l'H'''-''^»'--"' 


Duty  per 
square 
yard. 


Landed 
cost. 


Cents. 
19.18 
15.76 
1G.29 
14.45 
15.11 
12.86 
13.40 
11.95 
12.60 


Cents. 
93.77 
66.77 
71.58 
57.46 
62.50 
44.33 
49.38 
38.28 
43.31 


I  Netdlf- 
I  ferencein 
Percent-  I  price  In 
age  of    I  fayorof 
duty  to    American 
British      makers, 
cost.      '      per 
square 
yard. 


Per  cent. 
25.50 
31 
29 
33^ 
32 


45 
41 


Cents. 

16.27 

17.86 

16.74 

14.47 

13.50 

8.76 

7.88 

8.04 

7.16 


Twenty  cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  schedule,  compared  with 
equivalent  grades  of  British  manufacture. 


INLAIDS  AND  CORK  CARPICTS. 


Article. 

Potter 
make. 

$1.35 
.5.'>45 

WUd 
make. 

$1.50 
.6107 

Nairn 
make. 

$1.10 
.4479 

Trenton 
make. 

A  grade,  inlaid 

Less  35,  6,  and  4  per  cent 

$1.10 
.4479 

Nets 

.79.W 

.8893 

.6521 

.6121 

B  grade,  inlaid 

1.  lo 
.4<>83 

1.05 
.4275 

L05 

I/e!W  3i>.  ^.  and  4  per  cont . .  _ 

.4275 

Nets                                                  

.6817 

.622."> 

.6225 

C  erade.  inlaid  .                                        

.95 
.3869 

.95 

Less  35, 5,  and  4  per  cent 

.3869 



Nets 

.5631 

.5631 

Cork  carr  et,  A  grade 

1.20 
.4886 

1.2.1 
..5090 

.7410 

1.05 
a.  3948 

L20 

Less  35,  5,  and  4  per  cent 

.4886 

Nets 

.7114 

.6552 

.7114 

Cork  camet.  B  irrade                                                            

.90 
a.  3442 

LOS 

Less  35.  5.  and  4  oer  cent 

.4275 

Nets                                  

.5558 

.622.'> 

Cork  cam^t  C  erade  b 

1 

o  35  per  cent  and  4  per  cent. 


t>  Not  made  in  the  United  States. 
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Twenty  cent9  per  square  yard  and  20  j^er  cent  ad  valorem  scheduUf  compared  vnth 
equivalent  grades  of  British  manufacture  -Continued. 


Imported  article,  British  make. 

Net 
BritUh 
price. 

Centj. 
62 

Duty  per 

square 

yard  (20 

cents  and 

20rer 

cent). 

Cents. 
32  40 

Landed 
cost 

Cent*. 
94  40 

reroent- 

ageof 

duty  to 

British 

cost. 

rer  rent. 
.->2  25 

Net  de- 
ference in 
price  por 
square 
yard  in 
favor  of 
American 
makers. 

A  grade,  inlaid,  3s.  6d.  less  25  and  2J  per  cent 

On/*. 
a  16  SO 

B  grade,  inlaid,  38.  less  25  and  2}  per  cent 

52  64 

30  53 

83  17 

58 

a  17. 96 

C  grade,  inlaid,  2s.  6d.  less  25  and  2)  per  cent 

43  88 

28  78 

72  66 

65.60 
55.60 

a  16. 35 

Cork  camet,  \  quality  (l-inch),  average  2s.  8d.  less 
10  and  24  per  cent 

.56. 16 

31.23 

87  .19 

17.14 

Cork  carpet,  B  quality,  average  2s.  less  10  and  2A 
per  cent 

42  12 

28  42 

70  54 

67.47 

11.89 

Cork  carpet,  C  quality,  average  Is.  lOd.  less  10  nnd  2i 
percent 

38.60 

27. 72          fi«  ^ 

70 

(*) 

a  Average. 


b  Not  made  in  the  United  States. 


Note  that  Nairn's  B  grade  inlaid  is  heavier  than  imported  A  quality  and  their  A  grade  is  little  or  no 
heavier  than  B  grade,  the  fonncr  being  special  tile  patterns  only,  thus  accounting  for  difference  in  price. 


TOW  OF  FLAX. 

EON.  JOHN  J.  ESCH,  M.   C,  SUBMITS  BRIEF  IN  ADVOCACY  OF 
REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  ON  THIS  AETICLE. 

Washington,  December  21  ^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJimrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  lieu  of  a  hearin^i;  I  herewith  submit  some  data 
gathered  by  me  with  reference  to  the  present  tariff  on  tow  of  flax  of 
$20  per  ton  (item  326,  Schedule  J,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  manu- 
factures of,  act  approved  July  24,  1897). 

I  also  wish  to  submit  a  letter  of  Hon.  O.  H.  Ingram,  of  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  president  of  the  Eau  Claire  Linen  Company,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
urring  the  repeal  of  the  above  tariff. 

I  herewith  inclose  the  letter  of  Hon.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Department  of  (^ommerce  and  Labor,  showing  the  values 
of  the  production  of  dressed  flax  for  decennial  periods  beginning  with 
1880.  From  data  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Austin  I  have  draw^n  up  a 
schedule  showing  the  value 'and  amount  of  importations  of  flax  tow 
for  the  years  1903-1908,  inclusive.  This  schedule  also  gives  the 
amounts  of  duties  derived  from  importations  of  flax  tow  for  these 
several  years,  and  also  the  average  per  unit  of  quantity,  and"  the  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty.  I  also  submit  a  schedule  of  unmanufactured 
flax  imported  on  the  dutiable  list. 

I  know  of  my  ow^n  knowledge  of  some  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Eau  ( laire  Linen  Company  to  use 
home-growTi  flax  straw  to  provide  the  raw  material  for  their  mill.     I 
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know  that,  notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  the  construction  of  a  tow  mill  for  the  making  of  tow  out  of  the 
home-grown  flax,  all  their  efforts  have  proved  unsuccessful,  and  to  meet 
competition  they  had  to  purchase  tow  imported  from  Russia,  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  has  ren- 
dered it  difficult,  and  at  times  seemingly  impossible,  for  the  industry 
to  survive,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  mill  is  operated  by 
water  power. 

As,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  over 
25,000,000  bushels  of  flaxseed  are  annually  produced  in  the  United 
States,  there  must  be  an  enormous  production  of  flax  straw,  and  with 
very  little  use  made  thereof,  showing  that  the  process  of  retting  is 
too  expensive  to  produce  the  home-grown  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  crashes. 

I  submit  the  within  data  for  the  careful  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  J.  Esch. 


Exhibit  A. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  December  10,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Esgh^  Washington,  D.  C, 

My  Dear  AIr.  Esch:  I  presume  you  knew  before  you  were  elected 
to  Congress,  if  not,  I  presume  you  have  before  commencing  on  your 
congressional  duties,  found  that  you  are  liable  to  be  called  on  by 
your  constituents  for  all  sorts  of  things  that  you  know  about,  and 
perhaps  for  a  good  many  things  that  you  know  nothing  aoout. 
Now  I  being  one  of  your  constituents  have  thought  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  committee  who  are  at  work  trying  to  find  out  if  there  is 
any  good  reason  why  the  tariff  should  not  be  reduced  on  certain 
things  that  are  brought  to  this  country,  that  I  might  put  in  a  word 
for  the  duty  now  on  tow. 

Some  of  our  people  here  in  1887  were  led  to  believe  that  there  was 
money  in  making  crash  and  towels  of  linen  and  that  the  raw  material 
could  be  grown  here  to  do  that  kind  of  work  and  built  a  mill  at  that 
time.  The  mill  has  been  running  the  most  of  the  time  since  it  was 
built  but  so  far  they  have  never  been  able  to  make  any  money;  have 
generally  come  out  just  about  even.  No  officer  of  the  company 
has  ever  had  one  cent  of  salary  for  services  connected  with  the  worK 
and  they  have  never  been  able  to  declare  a  dividend.  I  think  there 
could  be  a  little  money  made  if  the  tariff  was  removed  on  tow,  which 
is  the  material  we  use  here  for  making  crash  and  towels.  Cotton  yam 
is  used  for  warp  and  linen  for  the  fillmg  generally  in  crash  and  towels. 
Sometimes  they  use  the  linen  thread  or  yarn  both  for  the  warp  and 
the  filling.  This  crash  and  towels  such  as  are  made  here  are  used 
largely  by  the  farming  and  laboring  communities,  and  sell  for  from 
5  to  8  cents  a  yard  according  to  the  width  of  the  crash.  The 
toweling  is  sold  usually  by  the  piece  and  the  price  is  governed  by  the 
width  and  length  of  them. 

The  tow  and  duty  paid  costs  in  New  York  generally  9  cents  a 
pound  and  comes  largely  from  Russia.  If  that  duty  was  removed 
entirely  our  people  thinfc  there  would  be  a  little  margin  in  making 
crash  and  towels.     As  I  understand  it,  the  duty  is  1  cent  a  pouncf 
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We  have  been  trying  here  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  to  raise 
flax  for  making  crash  and  towels,  but  find  it  a  veiy  expensive  experi- 
ment. In  order  to  save  the  fine  fiber  of  flax  which  is  used  for  shoe 
strings  and  small  twine,  it  is  necessary  to  pull  the  flax  by  hand. 
We  have  tried  cutting  it  with  a  small  reaper,  but  find  that  we  can  not 
do  that  to  advantage.  In  the  old  country  where  it  is  raised  suc- 
cessfully, it  is  pulled  bv  hand.  That  is  done  in  order  to  keep  the 
stem  of  flax  straight.  It  is  then  bound  in  small  bundles  6  or  7  inches 
in  diameter,  where  the  band  goes  around  it,  and  it  has  to  be  thrashed 
by  a  special  machine,  passing  the  top  end  of  the  bundle  between 
rollers  that  turn  together.  If  it  goes  tnrough  the  ordinary  thrashing 
machine,  it  tangles  up  the  fiber  and  breaks  it  up  so  that  it  is  of  no  use 
for  fine  liber  or  for  tow,  hence,  the  expense  of  pulling  it  by  hand  and 
retting  it  as  has  to  be  done  by  spreading  it  on  the  ground  where  it 
lays  about  ten  days  and  is  tiien  turned  over  and  remains  on  the 
ground  or  sod  where  it  is  usually  spread  for  about  ten  days  more. 
After  that  it  is  taken  up  and  bound  again  and  taken  to  the  mill  for 
thrashing  and  is  thrashed  out  as  statedabove,  with  the  band  remain- 
ing on  the  bundle  and  the  tops  of  the  bundles  passing  between  the 
roUers  which  takes  the  seed  out.  Where  they  are  raising  flax  for  the 
seed  only  they  make  no  use  of  the  straw.  It  is  simply  grown  for  the 
seed.  There  have  been  some  attempts  made  to  use  the  straw,  but  so 
far  it  has  not  been  successful. 

The  cost  of  labor  seems  to  prohibit  the  pulling  of  flax  by  hand  as 
we  have  been  trying  to  do,  and  our  experiment  so  far  has  been  a 
failure;  that  is,  it  costs  more  than  we  can  afford  to  sell  the  output 
of  the  mill  at  prices  we  have  to  sell  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
market.  The  auty  on  the  tow  to  this  country  enables  the  foreign 
countries  to  ship  it  in  here  and  keep  the  prices  on  the  crash  and  towels 
so  low  that  we  are  unable  to  compete. 

I  have  been  connected  with  this  mill  only  about  four  or  five  years. 
I  thought  by  growing  flax  here  and  pulling  it  and  putting  it  through 
the  process  we  have  to  for  rptting  and  thrashing  that  there  could  be 
crash  and  toweling  made  here  so  as  to  compete  with  the  foreign- 
country  shipments.  Of  course,  1  cent  a  pound  seems  a  very  small 
thing,  and  it  is  a  small  thing  for  the  Government,  but  were  it  removed 
it  would  enable  us  here  to  continue  to  run  this  mill  and  have  a  small 
margin  and  employ  a  large  amount  of  labor,  both  men  and  women. 

I  believe  if  you  and  Congressman  Jenkins  would  take  this  matter 
up  with  the  tariff  committee,  who  are  now  in  session,  you  could  have 
that  tariff  removed  on  tow  from  foreign  countries,  especially  from 
Russia,  where  nearly  all  of  our  tow  comes  from  for  doing  this  work. 
I  will  write  to  my  fnend,  Congressman  Jenkins,  and  ask  him  to  render 
you  such  assistance  as  he  can  to  help  us  out  here  so  we  can  keep  our 
mill  running.  With  that  tariff  removed  I  would  feel  like  putting  up 
a  large  factory  on  our  water  power  and  do  at  least  ten  times  as  mucn 
as  we  are  doing  now.  There  used  to  be  a  good  many  linen  miUs 
running  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  some  on  the  west 
coast,  but  as  I  understand  it  nearly  every  one  but  the  one  here  has 
made  a  failure  of  it  and  shut  down.  This  mill  here  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  a  few  years  ago  when  I  took  hold  of  it. 

With  the  tariff  removed,  I  feel  confident  it  would  be  of  very  great 
benefit  to  this  section  of  the  State,  especially  to  the  farming  and 
laboring  classes.     It  may  be  I  am  asking  too  much  of  you,  but  I  very 
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much  hope  vou  can  take  hold  of  this  matter  and  that  you  can  succeed 
in  getting  that  tariff  removed.  Quite  a  number  of  your  friends  here 
are  interested  in  this  little  mill  and  very  likely  some  of  them  ma^ 
write  you  in  regard  to  it.  Mr.  Putnam  has  been  connected  with  it 
during  the  time  it  has  been  built  and  he  feels  very  sanguine  that  with 
the  tariff  removed  we  can  continue  to  run  this  little  mill  and  enlarge 
it  as  I  have  stated  above. 

I  wish  you  would  confer  with  Congressman  Jenkins  and  try  t<) 
enlist  Mm  with  you  in  an  effort  to  have  this  tariff  on  tow  removed  if 
you  feel  that  you  have  the  time  to  give  to  it. 

I  would  be  "glad  to  hear  from  you  and  know  how  you  feel  about  it. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  O.  H.  Ingram. 


Exhibit  B. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washingtorif  December  15 y  1908. 
Hon.  John  S.  Esch,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  WashingtoJi,  D,  C, 
Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  1  inclose  to  you 
herewith  pages  from  our  reports  showing  the  imports  of  tow  or  flax 
for  consumption,  with  rate  of  duty  and  amounts  of  duty  collected, 
during  years  ending  June  30,  from  1903  to  1908,  inclusive.  I  also 
inclose  page  showing  the  imports  of  flax  by  countries  for  correspond- 
ing years,  except  that  for  1908  only  total  transactions  are  given.  As 
you  will  doubtless  understand,  the  schedule  by  countries,  *'flax," 
embraces  all  the  separate  classes  shown  under  that  title  in  imports 
for  consumption.  A  division  of  quantities  into  values  for  any  year 
gives  the  annual  average  import  j)rice  in  foreign  countries  whence 
imported,  as  shown  on  the  pages  inclosed  under  ^' value  per  unit  of 
quantity,'' 

The  abstract  of  the  Twelfth  Census  gives  values  of  the  production 
of  dressed  flax  as  follows: 


Census  years.  Value. 

1880 i  $1,310,231 

1890 981,283 

1900 1  158,650 


I  also  observe  a  statement  in  the  census  report  of  1900  that  the 
production  of  flax  fiber  had  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  no  special 
effort  was  taken  to  collect  statistics  thereof  at  the  census  of  that  year. 
I  will  request  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of  this  department  to  send 
you  any  consular  information  that  it  may  have  available  with  respect 
to  flax  in  foreign  countries, 

\erj  truly,  yours,  O.  P.  Austin, 

Chief  of  Bureau . 
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Imports  of  flax  tow^  showirig  rate  of  dutUj  quantity  j  value^  duties,  average  value  per  unit 
of  quantity,  and  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 


Rate  of 
duty. 

Per  ton. 
$20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

Quantity. 

Value. 

DuUes. 

Average. 

Year. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Ad  valo- 
rumrate 
of  duty. 

1903.     .          . 

Tom. 
2,240.11 
2,736  42 
1,400.64 
1,825  81 
2,045.75 
1.994.79 

$392,815.00 
450,621.00 
256,922  63 
309,505.00 
348,836  00 
315,137.00 

$44,802.17 
54,728  23 
28,012  75 
36,516.05 
49,914.91 
39,895.84 

$175.36 
164.64 
183  43 
169.52 
170.50 
157.98 

$11.41 

1904 

12.16 

ig05 

10  90 

1906 

11.80 

1907 

11.73 

1906 

12.66 

Exhibit  D. 

Imports  of  merchandise — years  ending  June  SO,  190S-1907. 

FIBERS,  VEOBTABLE,  AND  TEXTILE  GRASSES,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OP,  NOT  ELSEWHERE 
SPECIFIED.      UNMANUFACTURED. 

FLAX.    (Dutiable.) 


Imported  from— 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores,  and  Madeira  Islands . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France: 

Gf  rniany 

Italv 

Nr- therlands 

Russia  In  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Nortli  America: 

Canada 


1903. 


Tom. 


2,0C6  I 


1904. 
Tom. 
'  '2,'686 


t 


1905. 


Tom. 
30 


Total. 


352 
83  ' 
90 
702 
2,240 
1,723 

8,155 


KECAHTULATION. 


Euroi>e 

Nortn  America. 


7,256 
899 


278  I 
42| 
10    . 

356 ; 

3,629  ■ 
1,905  I 

1,317  I 


2,588 

10 

711 

129 


649 
1.280 
1,708 

984 


8,089 


8,806 
1,317 


7.105 
984 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary i 

Ator!  s,  and  Madeira  Islands I .  .   

Beleiiim |    $539,  f)51 

I^enmark , 

France ' 

Germany 


■  I 


>.067 


1906. 


Tons. 


2,770 
8 

2a3 

189 
74 

307 
3,169 
1,172 

837 


8.729 


7,892 
837 


Italy.. 

N  tnerlands 

Russia  in  Kurope. 
I'nited  Kingdom. 
North  Am.^rica- 

('anada 


85.08^5 
19.053  1 
14,708  . 
ir^3.479  : 
394,194  I 
(i32.274  , 


$<579. 

65, 
8, 
1. 

m, 

741. 
fwO. 


203  1 

43  j 

S79 
574    . 
3<W 
1H4  I 
087  ' 


739.310 

2,480 
184.040 
26,887 

*  181 .786" 
245, 9<^) 
r.58,484 


$884, 08() 
1.4«'5 
49.895 
46. 431 
13. 2.30 
HS.453 
0J.s.74l» 
4:«,2()1 


179.5<'t7         278,082  '      212.413         181,731 


Total. 


2,02X,012     2,541,874  I  2,2U),421  '  2. 327.. 'WW 


RKf  APTTUIATION. 


Kurop.*.. 
Kortn  America. 


1,848.445     2,2<\3,192 
179.567         278,  (.82 


2,048.008  I  2,145,5<'>9 
212.413         1M,731 


1907. 


Tom. 


2 
2,229 


107 
300 
30 
46» 
3,284 
1,473 

763 


8,656 


763 


1590 
6.35,434 


27,055 
63,842 
4,006 
1.36.005 
(8<),013 
538,160 

167,907 

2.254,112 


2,086,205 
167.907 


The  importations  for   1908   amounted   to   9,528   tons,   valued   at 
82,514,680. 
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WOMEN'S  AND  CHIUJREN'S  LINGERIE. 

HOV.  W.  S.  BENKET,  H.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  VATHAIf  KBAUS- 
.      KOPF  COMPANY,  OF  ISTEW  YOEK  CITY. 

New  York,  December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  AViLLiAM  S.  Bennet,  \Ya^h%ngion,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  The  writer,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Nathan  Kraus- 
kopf  Company,  lives  at  430  West  One  hundred  and  sixteenth  street, 
New  York  City,  which  he  understands  is  in  your  district,  and  there- 
fore that  you  are  **  his  Congressman." 

We  understand  that  the  coming  Congress  will  probably  radically 
revise  the  tariff,  and  ^  we  are  interested  in  this  ptiase  of  legislation, 
would  thank  you  to  let  us  know  how  we  can  keep  track  of  tliis  matter. 

The  customs  duty  now  imposed  on  lingerie  for  women  and  children 
is  60  per  cent.  Any  lowering  of  this  dut}"  will  work  very  disad- 
vantageously  to  a  very  large  number  of  working  people  in  this 
country.     Roughly  speaking,  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  as  follows: 

Women  who  do  hand  sewing  abroad  are  paid  from  30  cents  to  60 
cents  a  day,  according  to  the  location. 

Women  who  do  the  same  class  of  sewing  in  this  country  are  paid 
$2.50  a  day. 

Women  who  do  machine  sewing  abroad  are  paid  from  20  cents  to  50 
cents  a  day,  according  to  location. 

Women  who  do  the  same  class  of  sewing  in  this  country  are  paid 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  day. 

You  can  readily  see  that  the  60  per  cent  duty  does  not  cover  this 
difference  in  wages. 

Cutters  in  this  country  are  paid  from  $18  to  $25  a  week;  in  Ger- 
many these  men  are  paid  from  30  marks  to  50  marks  a  week.  In 
France  the  rate  of  pay  is  somewhat  less.  You  will  readily  see  in 
this  instance  that  tne  duty  does  not  begin  to  protect  this  class  of 
labor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  increasing  quantities  of  women^s  and  chil- 
dren's lingerie  are  being  imported  each  year,  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  can  not  in  this  country  compete,  because  of  the  unfa- 
vorable competition  on  the  labor  question. 

I  am  takinff  the  trouble  of  writmg  you  at  this  length  so  vou  may 
see  how  vitally  interested  we  are  in  this  matter  and  woulci  be  glad 
to  get  any  information  from  you  that  you  think  we  need  and  to  effect 
an  organization  in  our  trade,  which  you  may  think  advisable  to 
properly  present  the  matter  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Silverberg,  of  the  same  address — 430  West  One  hundred 
and  sixteenth  street — and  president  of  the  American  Romper  Com- 
pany, also  one  of  your  constituents,  joins  with  me  in  the  above. 

Tnanking  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration  and  reply  to  this 
letter,  I  am, " 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Nathan  Krauskopf. 


SCHEDULE  K -WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL 


BROADCLOTHS. 

SUTTON'S  MILLS,  NORTH  ANDOVEB.  MASS.,  STATE  THAT  SE- 
DUCTION or  DUTY  ON  THEIR  PRODUCT  WOULD  CLOSE  THE 
MILLS. 

North  Andover,  December  /4,  1908. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Vi'ashington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Sutton's  Mills,  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  manufacturing  woolen 
dress  goods,  represents  an  invested  capital  of  $450,000  and  mmishes 
employment  to  from  150  to  200  operatives,  who  are  residents  of  the 
totvTi  of  North  Andover,  where  our  mills  are  located.  These  mills 
have  been  operating  in  their  present  location  since  1802,  and  the  com- 
pany has  furnished  steady  employment  to  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  people  who  live  in  comfortable  homes  and  whose  children 
have  the  privileges  of  good  schools. 

Our  product  consists  largely  of  broadcloths^  kerseys,  Venetians,  and 
similar  staple  face-finished  goods,  and  in  this  field  we  come  directly 
into  competition  with  similar  fabrics  manufactured  in  France  and 
Germany.  Our  eoods  are  of  the  same  general  construction  and  go 
through  practically  the  same  processes  that  are  used  in  the  production 
of  foreign  goods,  and  we  are  dependent  upon  a  protective  tariff  to 
enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  where  the  wages 
paid  are  so  very  much  less  than  are  paid  by  us  and  by  other  manufac- 
turers in  this  country. 

The  rates  of  pay  in  our  mills  are  approximately  three  times  the 
wa^es  paid  by  German  manufacturers  for  similar  labor  and  about 
twice  the  wages  paid  bv  French  manufacturers.  In  comparison 
with  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  in  other  lines  of  industrj,  our 
employees  are  not  earning  excessive  sums  and  the  business  is  not, 
therefore,  more  attractive  to  labor  than  other  lines  of  industry. 
This  being  the  case,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  reduce  our  wage 
schedule  materially  without  forcing  our  operatives,  who  are  skilled 
in  this  particular  line  of  work,  to  seek  employment  in  other  lines 
in  order  to  maintain  their  present  standard  of  living. 

We  feel  that  we  can  not  too  strongly  express  the  injury  which 
would  be  sustained  by  our  company  if  any  reduction  were  made 
in  the  present  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  similar  to  those  made 
by  us,  and  the  hardship  resulting  to  our  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies would  be  very  great  indeed.  The  business  depression  through 
which  we  have  just  passed  has  been  of  the  greatest  severity  in  our 
particular  business,  and  I  believe  that  it  can  be  safely  stated  that 
neither  manufacturers  nor  their  employees  are  in  a  position  to  face 
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a  general  readjustment  of  values,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  further 
loss  of  business  and  lack  of  employment  for  those  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  their  company  for  their  daily  bread. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  should  go  into  any  extended  argument 
on  this  subject  by  letter,  but  desire  to  go  on  record  as  stating  our 
firm  belief  that  any  reduction  in  the  protection  now  afforded  us 
would  result  in  the  closing  of  our  plant,  in  great  suffering  to  our 
employees  and  their  families,  and  in  a  severe  loss  to  our  stockhold- 
ers, and  as  we  believe  that  this  is  equally  true  of  other  companies 
engaged  in  this  industry,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  iirging  that  no 
reduction  whatever  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  on  woolen  fabrics. 
Yours,  truly, 

Sutton's  Mills, 
G.  W.  Clough. 


PIANO  FELTS. 

EIGHABD  BAITFT,  STEW  TOBK  CITT,  WISHES  PIAITO  FELTS  PBO- 
VIDED  FOB  USr  SEPABATE  PABAGBAPH. 

New  York  City,  December  17,  1908\ 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  My  firm,  Richard  Ranft,  has  been  importing  piano 
felts  from  Germany  since  about  1856. 

Up  to  1883  our  felts  have  been  classified  as  manufactures  of  wool 
n.  ().  s.,  at  35  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  in  the 
McKinley  bill  they  were  put  in  the  ready-made  clothing  clause  with 

? lushes  and  pile  fabrics,  at  49i  cents  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the 
^^ilson  bill  classified  them  properly  as  felts  not  specially  provided 
for,  in  paragraph  284,  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  valued  over 
SI. 50  per  pound  and  45  per  cent  at  under  $1.50  per  pound;  finally 
the  Dingley  bill  placed  them  back  again  in  the  ready-made  clothing 
clause,  paragrapn  370,  at  44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem  as  "felts,  not  specially  provided  for,''  and  at  which  rates  of 
duties  these  felts  pay  from  100  to  115  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the 
finished  product. 

I  am  not  asking  for  any  lower  rates  of  duty,  and  am  willing  to  pay 
the  present  rates  as  long  as  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  to  pay 
duty  on  their  raw  material,  wool;  if  the  same  be  reduced,  compen- 
sating as  well  as  ad  valorem,  my  goods  would  no  doubt  receive  com- 
parative reductions  in  duties,  which  reductions  my  customers  would 
certainly  get  the  benefit  of.  But  I  am  asking  for  a  separate  para- 
graph for  piano  felts  in  the  new  tariff  to  come,  to  have  them  specially 
mentioned  and  provided  for  as  "piano  felts  in  rolls  or  sheets,"  with 
duties  as  mentioned  above,  or,  if  not  to  be  granted,  ask  piano  felts  to 
be  placed  as  "manufactures  of  wool''  not  provided  for,  where  they 
very  properly  belong,  being  made  of  pure  wool  only,  for  this  felt  in 
sheets  has  certainly  nothing  in  common  with  ready-made  clothing. 

My  importations  of  these  felts  arc  large  enough  to  warrant  giving 
them  a  special  paragraph,  averaging  in  weight  about  60,000  pounds 
per  annum,  witn  a  value  of  about  $80,000. 
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My  belief  is  that  luxuries  should  and  ought  to  pay  the  very  highest 
duties.  If  anybody  desires  to  get  his  or  their  clothes  made  in  London 
or  Paris,  they  should  be  made  to  pay  well  for  this  privilege;  but  if 
luxuries  are  to  be  increased,  my  piano  felts,  if  stilj  remaining  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  clause,  would  also  be  subjected  to  such  increase, 
and  this  is  the  sole  reason  why  I  wish  my  piano  felts  out  of  this  clause 
and  be  specially  provided  for  in  a  separate  paragraph.  Our  imported 
felts  are  not  luxuries;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  a  necessity  to  the 
makers  of  artistic  pianos  in  this  country,  nine-tenths  of  wliich  makers 
I  supply  these  felts  to,  not  on  account  of  their  reputation,  being  the 
oldest  makers  of  piano  felts  in  the  world,  but  solely  because  of  their 
uniform,  even  qualities,  which  the  makers  of  artistic  pianos  in  our 
country  believe  as  best  adapted  to  their  requirements,  and  therefore 
used  almost  exclusively  by  them  in  their  artistic  pianos. 

My  second  request  pertains  to  imported  piano  nammers,  made  in 
Grermany  or  elsewhere,  and  which  hammers  are  now  and  have  been 
imported  as  "parts  of  musical  instruments,''  paying  only  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  quantity  of  such  imported  hammers  is  not  large,  but  it  surely 
is  a  very  great  discrimination  against  the  firms  here,  about  15  to  18, 
who  make  hammers  for  the  trade  at  large,  in  favor  of  the  foreigners, 
when  the  latter  can  bring  the  foreign-made  hammer  in  at  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  where  the  American  manufacturer,  buying  the  felt  from 
me,  has  to  buy  the  same  subject  to  a  duty  of  from  100  to  115  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  value  of  the  felt  in  the  hammer  is  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  balance  being  for  labor  and  the  so-called  moldings 
made  of  wood,  as  per  samples  shown  herewith. 

I  would  suggest  to  have  "imported  hammers*'  incorporated  in 
same  paragraph  as  "piano  felts,"  paying  the  same  rates  of  duties  as 
felts  in  sheets  or  rolls,  for  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  finished 
product,  as  against  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  and  more  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial, to  be  made  into  piano  hammers  here,  is  surely  an  injustice  and  an 
inequality  of  the  present  tariflF,  which  certainly  should  be  corrected. 

Richard  Ranft, 
Importer  of  Piano  Felts, 


TURKISH  AND  ORIENTAL  RUGS. 

JOmr  G.  UHRLAUB,  NEW  YORK  CITT,  OBJECTS  TO  MAl^^ER  DT 
WHICH  DUTY  IS  IMPOSED. 

New  York,  December  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington  J  D,  C. 
Sir;  As  an  importer  of  Turkish  and  oriental  riig^s  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  section  379  of  the  act  of  1897  relative  to  the  duty  on 
the  product  I  import.     At  present  it  is  10  cents  a  square  foot  and  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  rate  of  duty  nor  to  the  amount  that  is 
paid  thereon,  but  the  great  and  practical  difllculty  that  confronts  an 
importer  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  is  imposed.     The 
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specific  duty  of  10  cents  a  square  foot  is  levied  on  the  measurement 
of  each  rug  or  carpet  imported.  In  such  countries  as  Persia  and 
Turkey  this  involves  work  under  the  most  strenuous  difficulties  in 
figuring  the  exact  square  foot  of  each  single  piece  exported.  Such 
an  article  as  oriehtal  rugs  has  practically  no  established  or  fixed 
market  value.  The  value  of  rugs  is  very  largely  imaginary,  and  even 
on  the  rugs  that  have  more  or  less  an  established  market  value  the 

5 rice  fluctuates  sometimes  in  a  single  week  more  than  100  per  cent, 
ue.  in  the  Orient,  to  the  large  or  small  arrivals  of  merchandise  and 
to  tne  absence  or  presence  of  numerous  buyers. 

Other  countries,  such  as  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  also  levy 
very  heavy  duties  on  oriental  rugs,  but  the  dutv  is  levied  not  on  the 
value,  but  on  the  weight  of  the  rugs.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter 
for  the  government  authorities  to  ascertain  in  a  very  short  period  the 
proportionate  value  and  weight  of  rugs  imported  into  this  market, 
and  the  duty  per  100  pounds  could  be  leviea  about  at  the  same  ratio 
and  render  to  the  Government  the  same  revenue  as  the  present  duty 
of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  10  cents  per  square  foot  without  the 
present  mathematical  difficulty  of  figuring  the  square  inches  in  each 
rug,  and  without  giving  unscrupulous  importers  the  possibilities  of 
undervaluing  their  merchandise,  and  thereby  depriving  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  which  it  should  derive. 

Invoicing  these  goods  during  these  periods  of  depreciation  and 
fluctuation  and  importing  these  goods  into  this  coimtry  causes  an 
incessant  wrangle,  discussion,  lawsuits  with  the  customs  authorities, 
who  will  seldom  admit  that  the  price  at  which  such  articles  have  been 
purchased  is  a  fair  market  value,  and  imposing  an  unjust  fine  on  the 
importer. 

From  my  experience  of  twenty-four  years,  I  should  say  that  $60 
per  100  pounds  would  be  a  fair  duty,  and  bring  the  rate  to  about  the 
present  rate  and  for  this  reason :  the  average  weight  per  bale  to-day 
is  about  400  pounds  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  duty  coUected 
by  the  Government  will  average  about  $250  per  bale. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

John  Uhrlaub. 


WOOL. 

ANDBEW  J.  SOUS,  BOSTON,  SUBMITS  A  SCHEDULE  OF  PBOPOSED 
BATES  ON  WOOLS,  WASTES,  AND  BAGS.  |^ 

Boston,  December  12, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

WorShington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  inclosed  consistent  wool  schedule,  as  you 
have  requested,  for  comparison.  In  regard  to  South  American 
wools,  the  only  way  they  can  be  imported  is  to  make  the  shrinkage  by 
fiat  50  per  cent  and  base  the  8-cent  duty  on  this  shrinkage.  This 
was  done  in  the  tariff  of  1827-28  which  established  a  value  zone  (on 
woolens).  You  undoubtedly  understand  this  better  than  I  can  tell 
you.  I  have  made  the  duty  30  cents  per  pound  on  tops  because  it  is 
three  and  one-half  times  8  cents,     Tne  scoured-wool  basis  is  three 
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times  the  duty  of  first-class  wool,  and  as  no  wool  comes  in  which 
shrinks  over  50  per  cent  this  gives  them  14  cents  per  pound  to  protect 
them  against  foreign  labor  and  lioilage,  and  oesides,  it  costs  the 
foreigners  something  to  manufacture  tops,  and  they  have  to  contend 
ag:ainst  loss  from  fioilage  the  same  there  as  here,  and  I  should  not 
allow  the  protection  to  go  higher  than  33  cents  per  pound  under  the 
sliding  wool  scale. 

Regarding  worsted  yam,  the  tariff  of  1884  gives  a  duty  of  18  cents 
for  yam  from  40  to  60  cents,  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  that 
time  the  wool  duty  was  10  to  12  cents.  I  have  made  it  between  40 
to  60  cents,  as  between  this  range  of  prices  is  the  point  where  yams 
compete.  This  is  the  most  important  point  in  this  schedule  if  you 
want  any  competition  on  worsted  yam;  the  other  ranges  do  not 
amount  to  anything.  I  have  based  this  whole  schedule  on  the 
proposition  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  protection  should  be 
placed  on  the  greatest  labor  cost,  which  is  the  finished  product. 

Regarding  carpet  wools,  later  I  may  have  a  different  proposition 
to  make.  You  nave  asked  me  which  of  the  schedules  in  tne  wool 
section  are  prohibitive.  In  reply  will  say  the  Dingley  bill  schedules 
361  (362,  with  the  exception  of  thread  waste  where  at  certain  times 
a  very  small  amount  is  imported),  363  (364,  top  schedule),  365,  yam 
schedule.  This  yam  is  prohibitive  because  the  duty  is  too  high  and 
the  range  30  cents  per  pound  is  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  too 
low  to  buy  a  quality  of  yam  that  can  compete  in  any  way. 

I  think  this  covers  your  inquiries.  I  snail -be  pleased  to  give  you 
any  other  information  you  may  desire. 

WiD  you  kindlv  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter. 
Respectfully, 

Andrew  J.  Solis, 
Manager  of  Wool  Department,  Union  Carpet  Lining  Go. 


Exhibit  A. 

357.  The  duty  upon  wools  and  hair  of  the  first  class  shall  be  8 
cents  per  pound  and  upon  all  wool  or  hair  of  the  second  class  9  cents 
per  pound. 

358.  On  wools  of  the  first  class,  known  as  clothing  wools,  from  the 
Argentine  RepubUc,  from  Uruguay  and  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa, 
the  duty  shall  be  8  cents  per  pound  and  the  tax  shall  be  collected  on 
the  estimated  clean  washed  condition,  the  value  whereof  shall  not 
exceed  60  cents  in  Uruguay  and  shall  be  assessed  at  the  port  of  entry 
on  the  grease  value  as  if  of  50  per  cent  shrinkage. 

359.  On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third 
class  the  value  whereof  shall  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound  the  duty 
shall  be  2 J  cents  per  pound. 

360.  On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third 
class  the  value  whereof  shall  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound  the  duty 
shall  be  5  cents  per  pound. 

361.  The  duty  of  wools  on  the  skin  shall  be  1  cent  per  pound  less 
than  is  imposed  in  this  schedule  on  other  wools  of  this  same  class. 

362.  Top  waste,  slabbing  waste,  roving  waste,  noils,  garnetted 
waste,  12  cents  per  pound. 
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363.  Thread  waste,  ring  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed 
lirholly  or  in  part  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  10 
cents  per  pound. 

364.  Chppings  from  underwear  or  hosiery,  5  cents  per  pound. 

365.  Woolen  rags,  mungo,  flocks,  and  shoddy,  100  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

366.  On  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  or  other  like 
animals  in  form  of  roving,  roping,  or  tops  the  duty  shall  be  30  cents 
per  pound  and  shall  increase  or  decline  3  cents  per  pound  for  every 
automatic  advance  or  decline  in  the  wool  duty  of  1  cent,  but  at  no 
time  shall  the  duty  be  more  than  33  cents. 

367.  The  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  for  first-class  wool  and  9  cents 
on  second-class  wool  is  based  on  the  wool  production  of  40,000,000  or 
less  sheep  of  the  shearing  age,  and  excluding  lambs.  Said  dutv  shall 
advance  automatically  1  cent  per  pound  for  every  adcfitional 
10,000,000  sheep  of  the  shearing  age,  excluding  lambs;  and  if  the 
advance,  because  of  an  increase  of  10,000,000  sheep  excluding  lambs, 
is  not  maintained  in  a  preceding  year,  the  duty  snail  automatically 
decline  1  cent  per  pounci;  but  at  no  time  shall  the  duty  be  lower  than 
8  cents  for  wool  of  the  first  class  nor  lower  than  9  cents  for  wool  of  the 
second  class,  neither  shall  it  be  higher  than  1 1  cents  for  wool  of  the 
first  class  nor  higher  than  12  cents  for  wool  of  the  second  class.  Aus- 
tralian lamb's  wool  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  clause. 

The  number  of  sheep  to  be  computed  up  to  July  1  for  the  preceding 

?^ear,  beginning  January  1,  when  trie  duty  rate  sliall  become  operative 
or  the  whole  period  or  one  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  the  number  of 
sheep  of  tne  shearing  age,  exclusive  of  lambs,  in  the  United  States 
each  year  up  to  July  1. 

The  basic  rate  of  8  cents  for  first-class  wool  and  9  cents  for  second- 
class  wool  shall  take  effect  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

368.  On  yarns  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not 
less  than  40  cents  per  pound  nor  more  than  60  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  shall  be  2i  times  8  cents,  or  20  cents  per  pound,  and  shall 
advance  in  addition  automatically  2  cents  per  pound  or  decline  2  cents 
per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class,  but  shall  advance  in  no  event  higher  than  22  cents 
per  pound. 

Valued  at  more  than  60  cents  per  poimd,  the  duty  shall  be  3i  times 
8  cents,  or  28  cents  per  pound,  and  shall  advance  in  addition  auto- 
matically 3  cents  per  pound  or  decline  3  cents  per  pound  as  the  sUd- 
ing  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class, 
but  shall  advance  in  no  event  higher  than  31  cents  per  pound, 
and  thereto  upon  all  the  foregoing  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

369.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  descrip- 
tion made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  especially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  poimd,  the  duty 
per  pound  shall  be  3  times  8  cents,  or  24  cents  per  pound,  and  shall 
advance  in  addition  automatically  3  cents  per  pound  or  decline  3  cents 
per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool 
of  tne  first  class,  but  at  no  tmie  .shall  this  compensatory  duty  be 
less  than  24  cents  per  pound. 

Valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be  4  times 
8  cents,  or  32  cents  per  pound,  and  shall  advance  in  addition  auto- 
matically 4  cents  per  pound  or  decline  4  cents  per  pound  as  the  sliding 
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scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  but 
at  no  time  shall  this  compensatory  duty  be  less  than  32  cents.  And 
in  addition  thereto  upon  all  the  foregoing  50  per  cent  ad  valonim. 

370.  On  blankets  and  flannel  for  underwear  composed  wholly  or  ia 
purt  of  wool,  valued  at^not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
per  pound  snail  be  twice  8  cents,  or  16  cents  per  pound,  and  shaU 
advance  in  addition  automatically  2  cents  per  pound  or  decline  2 
cents  per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  but  at  no  time  shall  this  compensatory  duty 
be  less  than  16  cents. 

And  in  addition  thereto  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  8  cents,  or  24  cents  per  pound, 
and  shall  advance  in  addition  automatically  3  cents  per  pound  or 
decline  3  cents  per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  but  at  no  time  shall  this  com- 
pensatory duty  be  less  than  24  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition 
thereto  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  blankets  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  more 
than  50  cents  per  pound  the  duty  shall  be  three  times  8  cents  or  24 
cents  per  pound,  and  shall  advance  in  addition  3  cents  per  pound  or 
decline  3  cents  per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty 
of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  but  at  no  time  shall  the  com- 
pensatory duty  be  less  than  24  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition 
thereto  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Flannels  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  valued  at  above  50 
cents  per  pound  shall  be  classified  and  pay  same  duty  as  women^s 
and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloth,  and  goods  of  a 
similar  character  and  description  provided  by  this  act,  provided  that 
on  blankets  over  3  yards  in  length  the  same  duties  shall  oe  paid  as  on 
cloths. 

371.  Can  not  make  out. 

372.  On  clothing,  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of 
every  description,  including  shawls,  whether  knitted  or  wooien,  and 
knitted  articles  of  every  description  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  part,  felts  not  woven  and  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  tlie  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four 
times  8  cents,  or  32  cents,  per  pound,  and  shall  advance  in  addition 
automatically  4  cents  per  pound  or  decline  4  cents  per  pound  as  the 
sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool  of  trie  first  class, 
but  at  no  time  shall  this  compensatory  duty  be  less  than  32  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  60  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  Dingley  tariff  paragraphs  371,  372,  374,  375,  376,  377,  378,  379, 
380,  381,  382,  and  383  I  can  not  adjust. 


HOH.  HAERT  M.  COUDREY,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OP  FUHSTElf 
BROTHERS  &  CO.,  ST.  lOXHS,  MO.,  FOR  RETENTION  OF  WOOL 
DUTY. 

St.  Louis,  December  14,  1908, 
Hon.  H.  M.  CouDREY,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dbab  Sm:  While  the  discussion  for  the  reduction  of  tariff  on  wool 
is  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  hope  that  you  will  find 
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it  consistent  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  keep  the  present  tariff 
on  wool  from  being  reduced. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  decidedly  against  the  interests  of 
the  producers  tliroughout  the  United  States,  and  as  it  is  an  industry 
that  will  run  up  into  almost  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  course  of 
a  j^ear.  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the 
woolgrower  and  producer  and  to  the  wool  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer of  tliis  country. 

We  have  had  a  trial  of  free  trade  on  wool,  from  1892  and  1896,  with 
the  result  that  it  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  industry  and  the 
trade. 

As  you  are  a  Representative  from  Missouri,  which  is  quite  a  large 
wool-producing  State,  and  as  St.  Louis  is  the  second  largest  wool 
market  in  the  United  States,  we  take  the  privilege  of  calling  upon  you 
as  our  Representative  with  the  earnest  request  that  you  do  all  tnat 
you  can  to  keep  the  tariff  on  raw  wool  from  being  reduced. 

If  you  will  do  this  we  are  sure  that  you  will  conform  with  the  views 
and  best  interests  of  your  constituents  in  every  particular. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

FuNSTEN  Bros.  &  Co., 
P.  B.  FouKE,  President. 


THE  PENNSTLVAiriA  WOOL  GROWEBS'  ASSOCIATION  UBGES  RE- 
TENTION OF  THE  PRESENT  WOOL  SCHEDULE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  I4,  1908. 

CoMMrrxEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  By  request  of  your  honorable  committee  we  submit 
the  following  on  the  subject  of  wool  growing,  its  costs,  benefits,  and 
need  of  protection : 

Wool  growing  in  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tariff  since  1816,.  almost  a  century.  We  can  not  grow 
wool  where  we  must  feed  our  sheep  from  five  to  six  months  of  the 
year  and  compete  with  such  countries  as  Australia  and  South  America, 
where  the  cost  of  production  is  little  more  than  the  herding  of  the 
flock.  The  fine  merino  wool  of  this  country  is  principally  growTi  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia;  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  at 
the  same  cost  producing  a  shade  coarser  wool.  In  these  States  we 
must  feed  our  sheep  from  five  to  six  months  of  the  year.  The  cost 
of  keeping  a  sheep  in  these  States  is  from  $1.62  to  $2.70  per  head,  as 
follows:  A  fair  average  time  of  feeding  during  the  year  is  one  lulindred 
and  sixty  days.  One  hundred  head  of  sheep  requires  one  bushel  of 
grain  per  day.  The  usual  ration  is  corn  and  oats,  mixed,  equal  parts. 
Taking  corn  at  45  cents  and  oats  at  25  cents  we  have  a  Dushel  of  the 
mixture  at  35  cents. 

160  bushels  com  and  oats,  mixed,  at  35  cents $56 

10  tons  hay  per  year,  at  $6  per  ton ■. 60 

Pasture,  six  months,  at  6  cents  per  head  per  month 36 

Washing  and  shearing ^ 10 

162 
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This  shows  $162  cost  of  keepmg  100  head  of  sheep  one  year  at  the 
lowest  price  of  feed. 

We  will  now  fig  are  the  cost  of  keeping  when  grain  and  hay  is  high, 
taking  last  year,  when  oats  cost  60  cents  and  corn  80  cents,  or  mix- 
ture 70  cents.  jjj^ 

160  busheb  of  grain,  at  70  cents |112 

10  tons  of  hay,  at  $10 110 

Pasture  six  months,  at  8  cents  per  head  per  month 48 

Washing  and  shearing 10 

270 

These  figures  show  an  average  cost  of  $2.16  per  head  for  keeping 
and  shearing  a  flock  which  will  produce  an  average  fleece  of  6| 
pounds.  The  farmer  sold  this  wool  as  follows:  1904,  30  cents; 
1905,  35  cents;  1906,  32  cents;  1907,  33  cents;  1908,  30  cents,  an 
average  price  of  32  cents;  6^  pounds  of  wool  at  32  cents,  showing  a 
receipt  of  $2.08  against  a  cost  of  $2.16  for  the  fleece. 

Now,  as  to  increase,  we  will  take  the  flock  of  a  good  farmer  who 
owns  from  160  to  200  acres  of  land.  He  can  keep  only  about  200 
head  of  sheep.  This  must  consist  of  what  we  term  the  whole  family 
of  sheep;  50  one  year  old,  50  two  years  old,  50  three  years  old,  and 
50  four  years  old.  Of  these,  50  must  be  breeding  ewes.  From 
these  he  raises  40  lambs,  mixed  male  and  female.  From  his  flock 
he  can  sell  each  year  40  head.  One  half,  or  20,  would  be  old 
ewes,  at  a  price  from  $3  to  $3.50,  and  20  wethers,  at  $4  to  $4.50. 
Take  the  greatest  average  and  we  have  40  sheep  at  $4,  or  an  income 
of  $160.  This  must  represent  interest  on  investment,  care  of  the 
flock,  losses  by  dogs,  disease,^  and  accident. 

There  is  another  class  of  sheep  husbandry  which  can  not  be 
classed  as  wool  growing  but  mutton  producing.  For  this  purpose, 
larger  and  coarser  wooled  sheep  are  kept.  It  is  true,  as  suggested  by 
one  of  your  committee,  that  we  can  take  100  ewes  of  this  kind  and 
raise  from  them  70  to  80  lambs,  but  these  lambs  are  sold  for  mutton 
at  from  four  to  five  months  old  and  the  wool  from  the  ewe  is  all  that 
is  produced,  and  while  these  lambs  seem  to  sell  at  a  high  price,  the 
Wool  clip  is  so  small  and  the  sheep  requires  so  much  more  to  keep 
that  our  farmers,  having  tried  it,  abandoned  it  as  not  being  profitable. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  you  might  conclude  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  wool  growing,  but  desiring  to  bo  perfectly  fair  we  will 
state  why  our  farmers  still  desire  to  grow  wool.     First  and  most  im- 

1)ortant  is  the  benefit  to  our  hilly  farms.  They  can  not  be  treated 
ike  the  rich  western  farms  or  they  would  soon  become  worthless. 
Plant  our  hills  to  com  and  the  heavy  rains  in  summer  wash  the 
soil  off. 

Sheep  lie  and  sleep  on  the  hio;h  part  of  the  fields  and  the  manure 
is  washed  down  by  rains  over  the  lower  groxind.  Sheep  require  less 
fencing  and  are  a  benefit  in  keeping  down  weeds.  The  farmer  has 
the  advantage  of  a  home  market  for  his  hay  and  any  other  feed  he 
may  raise,  which  is  better  fed  on  the  farm  than  hauled  to  market. 
Considering  these  advantages  you  may  ask,   \'  ould  farmers  not 

frow  wool  without  a  tariff  or  at  a  reduced  rate?  Our  reply  is,  no. 
he  former  was  fully  demonstrated  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  in 
force.  At  that  time  the  writer  l)()uglit  good  young  sheep  for  50  cents 
per  head,  such  as  will  bring  to-day  S3,  and  sold  wool  from  15  to  17 
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cents.  One  of  my  neighbors  (a  Democrat),  who  believed  we  never 
again  would  have  a  protective  tariflF  on  wool,  gave  his  whole  flock  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  to  a  dealer  if  he  would  j^ve  him  the  wool  after 
shearing.  Ihe  present  tariflp  is  not  prohibitive.  As  shown  by  the 
imports  of  204,000,000  pounds  in  1907,  the  advance  in  cost  of  clothing 
is  very  small,  if  noticeable.  For  example,  the  merchant  tailor 
informs  us  that  the  amount  of  all-wool  cloth  in  a  suit  of  clothes,  of 
which  some  of  your  committee  thinks  there  are  a  very  few,  is  from 
3  to  4  pounds,  or  an  average  of  3^  pounds.  As  our  washed  wool 
shrinks  50  per  cent,  this  would  be  7  pounds  washed  wool.  An 
11-cent  tariff  would  represent  an  additional  cost  of  77  cents  on  an 
fdl-wool  suit  and  much  less  on  mixed  or  shoddy  ^oods.  We  believe 
we  are  liberal  when  we  say  that  the  present  tariff  of  1 1  cents  per  pound 
on  wool  does  not  mean  $1  per  year  to  the  laborer  who  to-day  is 
receiving  from  $1.25  to  $5  per  day.  Blot  out  this  industry  by  remov- 
ing or  even  reducing  the  tariff  and  we  leave  you  to  figure  the  benefits 
to  anyone.  Mutton  will  surely  increase  in  price,  our  farms  and 
farmers  will  become  poor,  and  no  one  benefited.  As  we  are  all  seeking 
to  help  the  laboring  man,  we  should  consider  the /arm  laborer.  Ihe 
farmer  who  grows  wool  is  the  poorest  paid  man  in  the  country.  He 
does  not  count  his  days  as  eight  or  ten  hours,  but  as  long  as  he  can  see 
to  work.  He  rises  in  the  morning  at  5  o'clock  and  quits  work  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening,  making  his  days  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours. 
He  is  not  cared  for  by  labor  unions,  does  not  spend  his  evening  in 
the  theater  or  poolrooms,  but  retires  when  his  work  is  done.  He  is 
not  able  to  fix  a  price  on  his  wool;  he  must  take  the  price  offered. 
As  shown  by  fibres  above,  his  wool  last  season  cost  him  41^  cents 
to  produce  and  ne  sold  it  at  30  cents.  We  have  endeavored  to  make 
a  fair  statement,  not  exaggerating  or  withholding  any  facts. 
Submitted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

D.  M.  Campsey, 
R.  L.  MuNCE, 

Committee, 


(Petitions  asking  for  retention  of  present  duties  on  wool  were 
received  from  the  following:  The  Big  Horn  County  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  Cody,  Wyo.;  H.  J.  Fulton,  Cody,  Wyo.,  and  44  others; 
O.  G.  Johnson,  Cfasper,  Wyo.,  and  10  others;  Wm.  Mcintosh,  Casper, 
Wyo.,  and  26  others;  M.  S.  Brennan,  Rozet,  Wyo.,  and  4  others; 
James  Dickie,  sr.,  Kirby,  Wyo.,  and  13  others.) 


THE  OBEGOH  WOOL  OBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATIOH  WISHES  DUTIES 
BETAIVED  OV  WOOL,  WOOLEVS,  HIDES,  AHD  MEAT  FBOD- 
UCTS. 

Pendleton,  Oreo.,  November  28 ,  1908, 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  herewith  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion unanimously  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  held  in  Heppner,  Oreg.,  on  November  17  and 
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18,  1908.  From  the  sentiments  expressed  at  this  meeting  and  from 
my  personal  interviews  with  many  sheep  men  during  the  past  few 
months  in  Oregon,  I  am  positive  in  making  the  assertion  that  this 
resolution  expresses  the  sentiments  of  every  woolgrower  and  sheep 
owner  in  the  State.  I  know  that  it  expresses  my  personal  views  in 
the  matter,  as  well  as  the  views  of  all  other  woolgrowers,  in  that 
the  increased  cost  of  handling  and  operating  sheep  has  made  the 
present  price  of  wool  hardly  sufficient  for  a  reasonable  profit  over 
and  above  the  running  expenses,  of  sheep ;  in  fact,  many  sheep  men 
are  not  making  any  profit  from  their  flocks. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Ellis,  Congressman  from  this  district,  was  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  I  beheve  he  can  inform  you  of  the  views  of  that 
convention  on  the  tariff  on  wool.  We  respectfuUv  urge  that  no 
change  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  schedule  for  wool  and  woolens. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Dan  P.  Smtthb,  Secretary, 


Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  elev^enth  annual  convention  of 
the  Oregon  Wool  Growers'  Association  at  Heppner,  Oreg.,  November 
18,  1908. 

Whereas  the  coet  of  raising  wool  is  increasing  by  the  changing  and  diminishing 
condition  of  the  range,  and 

Whereas  the  scale  of  wages  paid  the  employees  of  the  wool  industry  is  higher  than 
in  any  other  agricultural  piursuit:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved f  That  we  are  unqualified  in  our  indorsement  of  the  present  import  duties 
cm  wool,  woolens,  woolen  fabrics,  hides,  meat  and  meat  animals,  and  oppose  emphat- 
ically any  legislation  which  will  tend  to  decrease  or  destroy  the  present  condition  of 
the  wool  and  live-stock  industry  of  the  United  States. 


WOOL  EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACES. 

THE  LACE  Aim  EMBEOIDEBT  MAITUFACTTJEEES'  ASS0CUTI09, 
ITEW  YOBK  CITY,  SUBMITS  BEIEP. 

New  York  Cmr,  December  1,  1908, 
We  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  Schedule  K,  paragraph 
371. 

The  articles  in  this  paragraph  in  which  we  are  especially  interested 
are  machine-made  woolen  embroideries  and  macnine-made  woolen 
embroidered  laces.  These  articles  are  not  only  great  luxuries,  but 
their  sale  in  this  country  at  times  is  quite  large,  but  at  other  times 
practically  none  are  sola.     Most  of  these  goods  are  imported. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  following  proviso  be  added  to 
paragraph  371: 

Providedf  That  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  com- 
ponent material,  and  which  are  wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  the  Swiss  embroidery 
machine,  operating  with  double-pointed  needles,  or  by  the  Schimi  embroidery  machine, 
flhall  be  aasessed  at  the  rate  at  which  the  same  would  be  chargeable  if  composed  wholly 
ai  the  cqmponent  material  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty. 

Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers' 

Association  of  the  United  States, 
A.  H.  Kursheedt,  President, 
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WORSTEDS- 

THE  PEBSEVEBAirCE  WOBSTED  COMPANT,  W009S0CKET,  B.  I., 
SUBMITS  ADDITIONAL  BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  WOVEN  FABBICS. 

\    p|5-' ^  .  WooNsocKET,  R.  I.,  December  9,  1908, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washin'0on,  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  Perseverance  Worsted  Company,  of  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  in  addition  to  our  brief  of  November  27,  1908,  beg  to 
submit  for  your  information  Exhibit  A,  samples  and  prices  of  foreign 
woven  cloths  now  being  imported,  brought  mto  this  country  in  large 
quantities,  thus  displacing  domestic-made  woven  cloths,  as  shown 
in  Exhibit  B.  These  are  not  cloths,  fabrics,  made  for  the  rich,  who 
can  afford  luxuries,  but  are  cloths  made  and  sold  to  the  people  using 
medium-priced  clothing.  Our  claim  is  that  the  present  system  of 
ad  valorem  duty,  which  allows  the  foreigner  to  consign  or  ship  his 
productions  into  this  market,  valued  at  his  own  estimate  of  cost  or 
price,  enables  the  dishonest  foreigner  or  importer  to  put  his  values 
at  such  a  rate,  or  undervalued,  so  that  he  secures  the  business  here 
by  evading  the  full  amount  of  duty  Congress  intended  this  class  of 
goods  to  pav. 

As  manufacturers  of  woven  cloths,  worsted  fabrics  for  men's  wear, 
we,  along  with  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  woven 
cloths,  fabrics,  use  worsted  yarns  for  our  raw  material;  and  while,  as 
stated  in  our  brief  of  November  27,  we  are  not  asking  for  more  or 
higher  rate  of  duty  or  protection — nay,  a  little  less,  if  put  on  in  a 
specific  rate  that  would  always  be  fairly  and  honestly  collected,  so 
that  we  should  know  our  industry  would  be  sure  of  receiving^ the 
amount  of  protection  Congress  awarded  it — would  be  preferable  to 
present  ad  valorem  rate  or  protection  on  our  productions,  which  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  undervaluation. 

We  are  not  requestmg  any  definite  amount  of  protection;  we  leave 
this  in  your  hands,  but  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  actual 
experience,  facts,  we  have  to  face,  meet  in  the  market  at  present,  com- 
petition actually  taking  place  to-day  under  the  protection  awarded 
to  our  class  of  productions  under  paragraph  366,  Schedule  K,  of  Dingley 
tariff.  By  a  comparison  of  Exhibit  A  samples  of  foreign  cloths  sold 
here  and  now  being  imported,  as  against  Exhibit  B,  samples  of  do- 
mestic cloths  from  different  representative  mills,  all  similar  fabrics, 
you  can  readily  see  that  whatever  amount  of  duty  the  foreigners  are 
paying  under  the  Dinglev  tariff  does  not  by  any  means  shut  them 
out,  but  is  really  giving  them  this  market  to-day,  as  against  the  best 
and  cleverest  mills  of  this  country,  and  further  at  a  time  of  depression 
when  the  domestic  mills  have  averaged  50  per  cent  of  their  looms 
idle,  wanting  orders,  and  during  most  of  this  depression  in  the  indus- 
try, caused  by  the  panic,  domestic  manufacturers  have  been  able 
to  Duy  their  yams,  raw  materials,  at  lower  prices  than  for  the  last 
few  years;  yet  with  this  cheap  raw  material  advantage,  and  a  fierce 
competition  among:st  the  domestic  manufacturers  for  enough  work 
to  try  and  keep  their  looms  going,  showing  they  were  prepared  to  cut 
profits  or  manufacture  at  cost  until  times  improved,  we  have  the 
distinct  proof,  evidence,  that  foreign  manufacturers,  as  per  samples 
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shown  in  Exhibit  A,  have  come  in  and  sold  their  productions  and 
taken  large  business. 

We  are  informed  that  some  of  our  customers  have  bought  the 
Drummond  fabrics  extensively.  We  believe  thfe  firm  has  sold  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  these  cloths,  fabrics.  The  question  is,  How  do 
they  do  it?  And  if  they  can  do  it  and  live  up  to  every  identical 
requirement  of  Dingley  tariff,  it  certainly  confirms  the  fact  that  our 
branch  of  the  industry,  as  manufacturers  of  woven  cloths,  fabrics, 
is  not  overprotected.  We  ourselves  feel  the  real  trouble  is  ad  va- 
lorem rate  of  duty  is  at  fault,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  changed  to 
specific  rate  of  duty,  which  can  be  fairly  and  nonestly  collected  by 
any  custom-house  appraiser  who  would  not  require  the  foteign  man- 
ufacturer to  put  his  own  value  on  his  goods. 

We  would  suggest  for  your  serious  consideration  that  whatever 
amount  of  protection  you  put  on  th^  wool,  worsted  yarns,  or  manu- 
factures of  wool,  be  in  a  specific  rate  of  dutj  entirely,  apportioned 
to  each  branch  of  the  industry,  viz,  wool  raising,  manufacturing  of 
yams  from  the  wool,  and  manufacturing  of  cloths,  woven  fabrics, 
based  on  the  labor  cost  involved  in  each,  with  proper  compensating 
duties  on  yarns  and  woolen  goods,  sufficient  on  the  latter  to  reim- 
burse it  for  duty  placed,  wool  and  yams,  the  raw  materials  of  the 
cloth  manufacturer. 

Reference  to  awarding  any  measure  of  protection  Congress  may 
give  to  wool  and  manufactures  thereof,  in  a  specific  rate  of  duty 
entirely  that  could  always  be  honestly  and  fairly  collected  by  any 
customs  appraiser  without  asking  any  foreigner  or  importer  to 
appraise  the  value  of  their  own  importations,  we  think  that  a  spe- 
cific rate  of  duty  could  readily  be  devised  by  your  own  tariff  experts 
based  on  the  labor  cost  involved  in  the  wool  raising,  making  of  the 
yams  from  wool,  manufacturing  cloth  from  the  yarns,  or  on  any 
process  from  wool  to  the  finished  product. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  least  labor  cost  goes  into  the  wool  and 
first  process  of  manufacturing,  as  top  making,  then  comes  tlie  yarn 
with  still  higher  labor  cost,  and  lastly,  the  manufacturing  of  the 
cloth  or  fabric,  which  calls  for  the  greatest  amount  of  higli-cost  skilled 
labor.  We  are  not  prepared  to  tell  you  the  relative  amount  of  labor 
cost  involved  in  the  wool,  the  yarns,  and  the  finished  woven  goods. 
Your  committee  through  its  own  tariff  experts  could  easily  determine 
this  with  prefect  equity  to  each  branch  of  tne  industry,  as  their  investi- 
gation determined,  but  in  apportioning  whatever  rate  of  duty  Con- 
gress decides  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  industry  against 
the  cheaper  cost  of  production  of  foreign  manufacturers  of  wool  we 
would  again  ask  you  to  use  every  influence  in  favor  of  specific  rate  of 
duty  entirely.  This  is  our  special  plea,  so  that  whatever  amount  of 
protection  Congress  awards  the  industry,  it  can  always  be  collected 
and  under  valuation  effectively  prevented. 

This  specific  form  of  duty,  if  placed  on  yarns  according  to  the 
number  or  size,  fineness  of  the  thread,  would  alwa^^s  be  according  to 
the  labor  cost,  as  it  is  the  thickness  or  size  of  thread  which  invariably 
governs  the  labor  involved  and  cost  of  production,  and  on  the  woven 
cloth,  fabric,  the  number  of  picks  per  inch  in  the  cloth  would  almost 
always  govern  the  labor  involved  and  cost  of  production.  A  specific 
rate  of  duty  carefullv  laid  out  on  tliese  lines,  which  we  outlined  in 
our  brief  of  Novemt)er  27,  could  be  scientifically  and    accurately 
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framed,  laid  out,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  equitable  to  each 
branch  of  the  industry,  and  based  entirely  on  the  labor  cost  involved 
in  each  one,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  perfect  sliding  scale 
according  to  the  laboy  cost  involved.  It  would  also  be  simple  and  easy 
for  any  custom  appraiser  to  collect ;  that  undervaluation  would  be  eflfect- 
ively  pre  vented,  for  any  appraisers  could  quite  readily  determine  the  size 
of  the  thread  of  yam  by  reehng  a  skein  or  two,  and  equally  as  easv 
could  the  appraisers  count  the  number  of  picks  of  filling  in  any  cloth 
or  fabric  and  collect  the  rate  of  duty  accordingly.  For  Schedule  K, 
paragraphs  governing  wool  and  the  different  branches  of  manufac- 
tures thereof,  we  again  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  specific 
form  of  duties  for  the  entire  industry,  and  based  on  the  amount  of 
labor  or  cost  of  production  involved  in  each  branch  of  the  industry 
with  eauitable  compensating  duty  on  yams  and  cloths. 

We  believe,  witn  protection  awarded  in  specific  rate  of  duty  on 
plan  outlined,  the  industry  could  accept  a  little  less  measure  of  pro- 
tection and  thrive  better  than  if  it  had  a  higher  measure  of  the  ad 
valorem  rate,  as  under  the  latter  the  domestic  manufacturer  does 
not  receive  the  protection  Congress  awarded,  because  of  undervalu- 
ation. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

Perseverance  Worsted  Co., 
James  H.  Singleton,  Treasurer. 


SCHEDULE  L-SILKS  AND  SILK  GOODS. 


SILK  GLOVES. 

AKEBICAir  MAinrFACTUBESS   WISH  PBESENT   DUTIES   MAIN- 
TAINED AND  SEPARATE  CLASSIFICATION  GIVEN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Sir:  The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  silk  gloves  respectfully  sub- 
mit to  your  committee  the  following  statement,  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Julius  Kayser,  of  New 
York,  on  December  1,  1908: 

Relative  to  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country,  and 
also  possibly  excepting  Julius  Kayser  &  Co.,  the  manufacturers 
engaged  in  making  silk  gloves  are  small  and  independent  manufac- 
turers. These  manufacturers  are  confronted  with  a  very  high  labor 
rate.  Kindred  industries  in  this  country,  such  as  hosiery  and  under- 
wear, pay  much  smaller  wages  than  do  silk-glove  manufacturers. 

Without  further  thought  we  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Kayser  that 
the  present  ad  valorem  dutv  of  60  per  cent  should  be  changed  to 
a  specific  rate.     We  are  building  up  an  industry  that  actually  does 

i>ay  high  wages,  and  an  industry  which  is  growing  and  has  grown, 
n  the  past  three  years,  enormously  in  volume.  The  price  of  our 
raw  silk  is,  in  a  measure,  fixed  the  world  over  (it  is  true  that  the 
European  manufacturer  has  a  great  advantage  in  the  throwing  or 
twisting  of  this  silk  that  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  obtain), 
and  our  increased  cost  for  the  better  grades  means  increased  cost  of 
labor  for  each  better  grade.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  properly  administered,  better  protects  our  industry. 

The  present  duty  of  60  per  cent  is  by  no  means  prohibitive,  and  our 
business  is  conducted  in  keen  competition  with  tne  European  manu- 
facturers. Our  burdens  are  much  greater  than  the  European  manu- 
facturer's in  every  respect.  His  investments  are  not  nearly  so  bur- 
densome as  ours.  Mr.  Kayser's  remarks  as  to  imports  may  be  mis- 
leading. It  is  true  that  prior  to  1904  the  importation  of  silk  gloves 
amounted  to  very  little.  However,  this  was  not  due  to  a  prohibitive 
tariff,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  silk-glove  business  in  America  was 
largely  controlled  by  Mr.  Kayser  and  by  another  American  manu- 
facturer. 

These  men  had  secured  patents  on  improved  methods  of  reenforcing 
the  finger  tips  of  silk  gloves,  which  practically  barred  the  inferior 
European  product  and  also  barred  American  competition.  When 
these  patents  expired  in  1904  the  importations  steadily  increased  until 
they  reached  fully  15  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  in  1907,  as  Mr. 
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Kayser's  figures  show,  and  after  the  expiration  of  these  patents  other 
manufactories  for  silk  gloves  sprang  up  and  have  rapidly  created  a 
great  business  in  this  coimtry. 

Our  best  estimates  show  that  the  60  per  cent  duty  does  not  keep  out 
the  foreign  glove,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  duty  is  con- 
cerned, the  foreign  glove  can  supplant  ours. 

A  great  consioeration  in  ladies  gloves  has  been  the  sudden  changes 
in  fashions,  which  have  made  it  difficult  for  the  large  merchants  and 
wholesalers  to  contract  for  their  requirements  in  Europe  nine  months 
in  advance.  They  naturally  prefer  to  wait  imtil  they  know  the  styles 
their  trade  will  demand  and  then  have  their  needs  supplied  at  short 
notice  by  the  American  manufacturer;  and  just  here  a  danger  is  aris- 
ing to  our  industry. 

The  styles  will  be  more  fixed  in  the  future,  probably,  than  in  the 
past  and  we  will  lose  the  protection  that  tliis  consideration  gave  us. 
Then  will  come  the  time  when  we  will  depend  upon  the  protection 
against  the  foreign  cheap  labor  that  a  tariff  affords. 

When  these  styles  become  fixed  the  foreign  manufacturer  can 
store  up  goods  to  await  quick  orders.  His  investment  will  be  much 
less  than  ours  can  possibly  be,  because  his  labor  is,  in  many  cases,  as 
Mr.  Kayser  states,  five-sixths  less  than  ours.  A  silk  glove  manu- 
facturer in  Nottingham,  England,  told  one  of  the  undersigned  that 
he  could  obtain  the  services  of  200  women  in  his  city  at  the  wage  of 
$1.50  per  week  to  do  the  work  that  the  undersigned  paid  women  $1.50 
per  day  and  upward. 

Mr.  Kayser  states  that  he  makes  only  cotton  gloves  in  his  German 
factories  and  that  he  makes  them  exclusively  for  the  American 
market.  We  quite  agree  with  the  statement  of  Judge  Griggs,  that 
we  ought  to  make  cotton  gloves  in  this  country.  We  beheve  that 
we  ought  to  make  all  kinds  of  ladies'  gloves  as  well  as  men's  in  this 
coimtry. 

At  the  present  tariff  on  cotton  gloves  (50  per  cent  ad  valorem)  it 
is  impossible  to  compete  with  Europe.  There  is  not  a  pair  of  cotton 
gloves  made  in  the  United  States  to-day;  the  German  and  English 
manufacturers  control  the  business,  and  even  the  United  States 
Government  pays  tribute  to  these  manufacturers  in  placing  their 
army  and  navy  contracts. 

Some  of  us  have  tested  this  cotton  manufacture  at  considerable 
expense,  and  have  always  found  that  the  foreign  goods  (owing  to 
cheap  labor)  could  be  produced  at  a  profit  below  our  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  Reading  Glove  and  Mitten  Company,  Reading,  ra., 
?roduced  cotton  gloves  for  three  years  and  lost  money  each  year, 
'heir  books  and  records  are  at  the  disposal  of  your  committee. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  silk  gloves  could  compete  with  European 
manufacturers  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  cotton  gloves 
can  not  with  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  To  spme  extent  this  is  explained 
by  a  comparison  of  raw  materials,  the  raw  silk  being  free  and  the 
cotton  yarns  paying  a  duty  of  24  to  60  cents  per  pound.  This  cotton 
yarns,  on  wluch  there  is  a  great  labor  item,  is  principally  made  in 
England,  and  not  made  in  this  country.  The  German  manufacturer 
pays  a  nominal  duty  on  this  English  yarn,  which  duty  is  refunded 
to  him  by  the  German  Government  if  the  manufactured  goods  are 
exported. 
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Our  belief  is  that  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  would  mean  less 
work  in  our  factories  and  necessarily  lower  wages  to  those  employed. 

In  quaUty  our  production  is  now  the  best  in  the  world,  and  this 
production  is  given  to  the  public  at  a  fair  price.  There  is  every 
indication  of  a  great  demand  for  the  silk  glove  if  the  present  high 
standard  of  quality  can  be  kept  up.  We  believe  that  only  the 
American  manufacturer  will  keep  this  quality  up;  that  if  the  foreign 
manufacturer  crowded  us  out  or  business  a  lower  level  in  the  trade 
would  be  reached.  We  are  in  this  country  and  back  up  the  style, 
fit,  and  wearing  qualities  of  our  goods.  If  these  qualities  are  not 
right  the  customer  can  go  to  us  directly  if  necessary.  With  the 
foreign  manufactured  article  there  is  no  redress  except  to  use  it  or 
not,  as  the  consumer  pleases. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  our  present  rate  of  duty  on  silk  gloves 
ought  to  be  maintained  and  that  these  gloves,  if  necessary,  should  be 
put  in 'a  paragraph  by  themselves  or  joined  with  other  fabric  gloves 
in  a  paragraph.  We  protest  that  the  duty  on  our  product  ought  not 
to  be  lowered  simply  to  classify  it  with  other  silk  manufactured  arti- 
cles. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Gloversville  Silk  Mills,  by  Jllhert  M.  Banker,  Presi- 
dent, Gloversville,  N.  Y.;  Niagara  Silk  Mills,  by  J. 
T.  Shanahan,  President,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.; 
Clark  Textile  Co.,  by  J.  H.  Clark,  President,  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y. 


OTHEB  AMESICAN  MANTTFACTUREBS  OF  SILK  GLOVES  WBITE 
nr  ADVOCACY  OF  EETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  I4, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  WasJiington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  silk  gloves  respectfully 
submit  to  your  committee  the  following  statement,  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Julius  Kayser,  of 
New  York,  on  December  1,  1908: 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Kayser  that  the  present  ad  valorem  duty 
of  60  per  cent  should  be  changed  to  a  specific  rate.  The  market 
price  of  raw  silk  is  subject  to  violent  fluctuations;  within  the  last 
eighteen  months  the  price  of  the  same  standard  cjuality  has  been  as 
low  as  $3.40  and  as  high  as  $6  per  pound.  Prices  of  our  finished 
product  have  fluctuated  in  proportion,  and  no  specific  duty  could  be 
fixed  to  cover  such  a  wide  range  of  prices  and  give  us  at  all  times  the 
protection  that  Congress  intended  us  to  have. 

The  present  duty  of  60  per  cent  is  by  no  means  prohibitive;  our 
business  is  conducted  in  keen  competition  with  the  European  manu- 
facturers. Mr.  Kayser's  remarks  as  to  imports  are  misleading.  It 
is  true  that  prior  to  1904  the  importations  of  silk  gloves  amounted 
to  very  little.  This,  however,  was  not  due  to  a  prohibitive  tariff, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  business  in  silk  gloves  was  controlled  by  two 
large  American  manufacturers,  of  which  Mr.  Kayser  was  one,  who 
had  secured  patents  on  an  improved  method  of  reenforcing  the  finger 
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tips  of  their  gloves,  which  practically  barred  the  inferior  European 
product.  When  these  patents  expired,  in  1904,  the  importations  com- 
menced to  increase  steadily,  until  they  reached  fully  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  consumption  in  1907,  as  Mr.  iLayser's  figures  prove.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  importations  would  reach  much  larger  proportions  if 
it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  ladies'  silk  gloves  are  subject  to  sudden 
changes  in  fashion,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  wholesaler  to  con- 
tract for  his  requirements  abroad  six  or  nine  months  in  advance. 
He  naturally  prefers  to  wait  until  he  knows  exactly  what  styles  his 
trade  will  demand,  and  then  have  his  needs  supplied  at  short  notice 
by  the  American  manufacturer. 

A  careful  comparison  of  foreign  and  domestic  cost  would  show  that 
under  the  present  law  the  foreign  manufacturer  still  has  the  advantage 
on  account  of  the  extremely  low  wages  paid  by  the  German  manu- 
facturer, and  a  reduction  in  the  rate  would  no  doubt  mean  less  work 
and  lower  wages  for  the  American  factories.  Mr.  Kayser,  who  owns 
a  large  glove  factory  in  Germany,  states  that  he  pays  8  to  9  marks  a 
week  in  Germany  for  the  same  work  that  he  pays  $9  a  week  for  in 
America. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Kayser  states  that  he  only  makes  cotton 
gloves  in  his  German  factories,  and  that  he  makes  them  exclusively 
for  the  American  market.  We  quite  agree  with  the  suggestion  of 
Judge  Griggs,  tnat  we  ought  to  make  cotton  gloves  in  this  country. 
Under  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  fixes  the  rate  or  duty  on  cotton  gloves 
at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  Europe. 
There  is  not  a  pair  of  cotton  gloves  made  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
The  market  is  controlled  by  German  and  English  manufacturers,  and 
even  the  United  States  Government  has  to  place  their  army  and  navy 
contract  with  the  importers.  Some  of  us  have  tested  this  matter 
again  and  again  at  considerable  expense,  and  have  always  found  that 
foreign  goods  could  be  landed  at  Jsew  York,  duty  paid,  considerably 
below  our  cost  of  production.  One  factory,  the  Reading  Glove  and 
Mitten  Company,  was  producing  cotton  gloves  for  three  years  and  was 
losing  money  each  year.  The  books  and  records  of  this  concern  are  at 
the  disposal  of  your  committee,  and  the  officers  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  furnish  any  information  desired  in  proof  of  our  con- 
tention. 

It  might  seem  strange  that,  while  with  the  60  per  cent  protection  on 
silk  gloves  we  are  able  to  get  our  share  of  the  trade  and  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  European  manufacturers,  with  50  per  cent  protection  on 
cotton  gloves  we  can  not  compete  at  all  and  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  market.  To  some  extent  this  is  explained  by  the  comparison  of 
the  raw  materials,  which  is  raw  silk  for  the  silk  glove  maker  and  fine 
cotton  yarn  for  the  cotton  glove  industry.  Raw  silk  is  on  the  free 
list,  while  fine  cotton  yarns,  such  as  are  used  by  the  glove  manufac- 
turers in  England  and  Germany,  pay  a  duty  of  from  24  to  60  cents  per 
pound  if  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  German  manufac- 
turer pays  a  nominal  duty  on  English  yam,  which  is  refunded  by  the 
German  Government  if  the  goods  are  exported. 

A  few  comparisons  of  foreign  and  domestic  costs  will  prove  to  your 
committee  the  inadequate  protection  provided  by  the  present  rate  of 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Comparative  cost  of  a  lady's  cotton  glove,  sold  at  wholesale  at  about 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  dozen  parrs,  made  of  No.  80  combed  yarn,  weighing 
8  ounces  per  dozen  pairs: 

Yarn 10. 28  '  10.40 

Other  material .  15  i  .25 

Wages 26  ;  .96 

Milfexpei.s-s .12  j  .15 

.80  I  1.76 

I 

Dlflrrencr  in  cost,  95  cents;  duly  collect<^'d,  40  wnts. 

Com|)arative  cost  of  a  lady's  lisle  glove,  sold  at  wholesale  at  about 
$2.50  to  S2.75  per  dozen  pairs,  made  out  of  160/2  lisle  yarn,  weighing 
about  10  ounces  per  dozen  pairs: 

I 

fO.60  ,  10.90 

.20  \  .30 


Yani 

Other  BLiit*  rial . 

Wages 

Mill  expej  s"s . , 


.35  '  1.36 

.20  1  .25 


_______  I 

Differpncc  in  cost,  $1.35:  duty  colU»ctod,  68  cents. 


1.35  2.70 


Cotton  gloves  are  now  classed  as  cotton  wearing  apparel,  and  are 
assessed  under  paragraph  314  of  the  Dingley  Act. 

Inasmuch  as  the  present  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  abso- 
lutely inadequate,  and  inasmuch  as  the  law  about  to  be  framed  is 
supposed  to  protect  American  industries  to  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  American  and  the  foreign  cost  (to  say  nothing  of  a 
margin  for  profit)  we  respectfulljr  ask  that  your  committee  fix  a  rate 
of  duty  on  cotton  gloves  that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  at 
least  a  share  of  the  American  trade,  and  that  will  put  us  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  European  mills,  who  are  now  monopolizing 
this  particular  industry.  With  this  end  in  view  we  would  suggest 
that  cotton  gloves  be  taken  out  of  their  present  classification,  and 
made  dutiable  under  a  new  paragraph,  to  read  as  follows: 

Gloves  and  mittens,  includine:  those  commercially  known  as  *  'fabric  glovee  "  com- 
poeed  of  cotton  or  other  v^etable  fiber,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at  not  more 
than  one  dollar  per  dozen  pairs,  eighty  cents  per  dozen  pairs.  Valued  at  more  than 
one  dollar  and  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs,  one  dollar  per 
dozen  pairs.  Valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs  and  not 
more  than  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs. 
Valued  at  more  than  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs  and  not  more  than  three  dollars  per 
dozen  pairs,  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs.  Valued  at  more  than  three  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs,  eighty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  above  to  be  the  minimum  rates,  and  the  maximum  rate  to  be  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem  in  addition  to  all  the  foregoing. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

The  E.  Ricii.vrp  Meinig  Co., 
George  D.  IIorst,  President,  Reading,  Pa. 
Reading  Glove  and  MrrrEN  iJAxuFACTUBiNG  Co., 
Jno.  H.  Maltzberger,  SecreUuvj. 
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SPUN  SILK  AND  SCH.VPPE. 

SIDIIEY  BIUMEITTHAI,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  FIIES  SXJPPLEMEITTAL 
BEIEF  FOE  AMEEICAN  MAFXTFACTUEEES. 

New  York,  December  16,  WOS. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 

House  of  Reyresentaiives,  Washington^  D.  (\ 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  opportunity  for  securing  such  facts  as  we 
intended  to  lay  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  not  hav- 
ing been  sufficient  in  point  of  time  to  allow  us  to  have  them  ready 
when  we  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  our  brief  on  December  1,  I 
take  the  hberty  of  inclosing  an  additional  statement  wliich  I  ask  you 
to  kindly  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
so  as  to  supplement  and  strengthen  the  recommendations  we  have 
made  with  regard  to  a  specific  duty  on  spun  silk,  schappe,  etc.,  sub- 
stantially as  proposed  in  the  schedule  which  was  suggested  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  now  in  operation,  covering  paragraph  385,  by  the 
Salts  Textile  Company,  Bridgeport,  American  A'elvet  Company, 
Stonington,  and  Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  Shelton, 
all  of  Connecticut,  representing  themselves  and  other  manufacturers. 
We  are  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  any  further  information  that  is  in  our  power  to  furnish. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  T  am, 
Yours,  ver\'  truly, 

Sidney  Blumenthal,  Treasurer, 


New  York,  December  16,  1908. 
The  WaYwS  and  Means  Committee, 

WasMn^gton,  D.  C. 

CiENTLEMEn:  Since  we  appeared  before  your  honorable  body  on 
December  1,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  compile  some  further 
information,  not  available  to  us  up  to  that  time,  which  we  respect- 
fully submit  for  your  ccmsideration,  in  conjunction  with  the  orief 
already  filed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  importations  of  spun  silk  and  schappe 
yarns  according  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Ignited  States 
Government: 


For  the  vear 


1890 

1891 : 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

i899]!!!l!!"!^;'"ll!!!!!'!";!^^^^;'!!!'!!!'"^' "!"!"!!!! !!!!!!!;!'!"!;;!; i,703;ooo        i.is 

1900 - 2,320,000  1.S2 

1901 1,645,000  1.52 

1902 2,002,000  1.454 

1903 1,923,000  ,  1.46| 

1904 2,082,000  l.« 

1905 2,304,000  1.84 

1906 2, 253,000  1. 45 

1907 : 2,545,000.  1-50 


Total 

Average 

^Mmiids  Im- 

foreign 

ported. 

value. 

884,000 

S2.15 

1,820.000 

2.15 

490,000 

2.23 

758,500 

1.77 

437,500 

1.64 

843,000 

1.51 

783,000 

1.28 

782,000 

1.35 

957,000 

1.23 
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Eigliteeu  hundred  and  ninety  was  the  last  year  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  McKinlev  tariff  peing  in  operation 
from  1891  to  1895,  was  succeeded  by  the  Wilson  tariff  from  1896  up  to 
part  of  1898,  and  the  Dingley  tariff,  now  existing,  followed  at  the 
compound  rate  which  is  now  prevailing.  During  the  McKinley  tariff 
the  rate  was  35  per  cent,  the  Wilson  tariff  then  followed  with  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  was  succeeded  by  a  compound  rate  of  duty 
intended  to  restore  the  duties  to  an  equivalent  of  35  per  cent,  the 

Joint  at  which  they  were  operative  during  the  existence  of  the 
IcKinley  tariff.  We  respectfully  submit  that  in  estimating  an 
equivalent  for  the  ad  valorem  of  35  per  cent  the  Dingley  tariff  was 
based  on  the  value  of  importations,  as  thev  were  made  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  years  of  1896,  1897,  1898. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  values  of  all  importations  during 
1896  was  $1.28;  1897,  $1.35;  1898,  $1.23;  1899,  $1.15  per  pound, 
the  average  value  rising  for  the  vear  1900  to  $1.52  and  falling  back  to 
$1.34  in  1905.  Taking  this  period  of  ten  3^ears,  from  1896  to  1905, 
inclusive,  as  a  })asis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  value  is  some- 
where between  $1.15  and  $1.52  for  the  purposes  of  estimating  the 
point  at  which  a  specific  dutv^  can  be  fairly  imposed.  It  will  be  con- 
ceded that  a  specific  duty,  if  fair  to  the  Government  and  to  the  pro- 
ducer in  this  country  at  a  normal  time,  becomes  doubly  effective,  both 
from  the  point  of  revenue  and  from  the  point  of  protection  in  times  of 
depression,  and  is  only  slightly  lowered  in  pecentage  at  a  time  when 
the  revenue^s  are  naturally  increased  by  the  larger  business  which 
causes  the  advance  in  raw  materials  and  always  at  a  time  when  the 
producer  himself  suffers  least  from  foreign  competition,  a  competition 
whidi  is  mainly  injurious  at  times  when  low-priced  raw  materials  and 
excess  stocks  on  hand  threaten  to  make  it  unfair. 

During  the  period  of  ten  years,  since  the  compound  rate^  now  pre- 
vailing have  been  in  existence,  over  20,000,000  pounds  of  Schappe 
and  spun-silk  yams  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  imports  of  spun  silk  have  increased  between 
1890  and  1905,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Census, 
to  the  extent  of  190  per  cent,  whereas  the  number  of  employees  and 
the  wages  involved  in  the  production  of  silk  goods  of  all  kinds  in  this 
country  have  increased  by  only  60  per  cent,  and  the  estimated  in- 
crease of  spun-silk  yams  made  in  this  country  during  the  same  period 
is  hardly  50  per  cent. 

According  to  the  census  statistic^^  of  the  year  1900,  pages  203  and 
204,  the  production  of  velvets  in  this  country  aggregated  $4,959,971, 
chiefly  in  the  popular  grades,  such  as  go  largely  into  the  consumption 
and  are  bought  by  the  wage-earner  of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods,  through  improve- 
ments in  machinery  and  cutting  down  of  profits,  have  reduced  the 
prices  of  the  manufactured  velvets  considerably  during  that  time,  it 
IS  estimated  that  the  production  of  velvets  and  plushes  in  this  country- 
is  now  hardly  less  than  $7,000,000,  an  increase  of  fully  40  per  cent  in 
eight  years. 

A  still  larger  increase  has  resulted  in  the  use  of  spun  silks  for  the 
weaving  of  silk  fabrics  other  than  pile  fabrics. 

Furthermore,  we  draw  your  attention  to  the  report  recently  issued 
showing  that  the  invoice  value  of  the  importations  for  the  year  ending 
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June  30,  1908,  2,140.848  pounds  of  spun  silk  (of  a  foreign  value  of 
$3,702,232),  practically  equaled  those  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1907,  of  2,545,000  pounds^  at  a  foreign  value  of  $3,789,845. 

If  the  average  value  of  imports  of  the  years  from  1896  to  1899,  on 
which  the  Dingley  tariff  was  based,  is  taken  at  $1.28  and  is  compared 
with  the  average  value  of  the  importations  for  the  year  ending  1908, 
which  is  $1.72,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  consumer  in  1908  was  made  to 
pay  33  per  cent  more  duty  than  that  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
schedule  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  at  the  time  it  was  maae  effective  in 
1898. 

Under  dates  of  December  12  and  16,  1908,  we  have  on  file  letters 
from  the  representatives  of  the  two  largest  spinners  of  Schappe  and 
spun  silk  in  the  world,  certainly  the  largest  importers  of  materials 
into  the  United  States,  the  Soci6t6  Anonyme  de  Filatures  de  Schappe 
of  Lyons,  and  the  Soci6t6  Industrielle  pour  la  Schappe  of  Basle,  as 
follows : 

Referring  to  your  verbal  request,  below  statement  of  percentage  of  numbers  of 
Schappe  yams,  shipped  to  the  United  States  by  the  Soci6te  Anonyme  de  Filatures  de 
Schappe,  Lyons,  for  eighteen  months  from  June  1,  1907,  to  November  30, 1908. 

Numbers 50        70        80        85      100      110      120      140      160      200      250 

Percentage...     1.26    8.89    1.07    1.16  35.78    1.02    0.20    5.52  11.30  33.97     0.10 

The  proportion  of  importations  of  Schappe  yam  from  Soci6t6  Industrielle  pour  la 
Schappe,  of  Basle,  expressed  in  percentage,  were  as  felloe's: 


1      70. 

i 

^v^'.'.'.'.'.'.\''h'.2h 

80. 

4.5 
4.6 

100. 

45.6 
40.0 

120. 

1 

"a  25* 

140. 

160.      ' 

&75 
4.00  1 

180. 

0.75 
0.375 

200.     1 

1907 

1908 

3.0 
3.0 

37.5  1 
44.6 

a  125 


Taking  these  importations  as  a  basis  for  the  application  of  specific 
duties  such  as  we  have  proposed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
it  is  plain  that  the  basis  we  have  suggested  would  be,  not  only  specific 
but  also  as  eauitable  as  the  rates  or  duty  heretofore  prevailing.  If 
the  duty  had  been  collected  according  to  the  aforesaid  purely  specific 
schedule,  as  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee,  for  the  importa- 
tions of  the  year  1907,  it  would  have  amounted  to  81,328,875  as 
against  the  duties  actually  collected  of  $1,427,480.  These  were 
collected  on  an  average  foreign  value  basis  of  $1.50.  Ihis  ($1.50) 
we  contend  is  a  price  higher  than  that  which  serv^ed  the  framers  of 
the  Dingly  tariff  bill  as  a  basis  for  computing  their  compound  rate 
of  dut}^  which  was  intended  to  be  equivalent  to  35  per  cent.  Per 
contra,  if  the  rates  of  duty  we  })ri)])ose  would  have  been  applied 
to  the  importations  for  1907  at  an  average  foreign  value  of  81.40 
they  would  have  been  just  equal  to  the  duty  collectable  under  Dingley 
rates.  One  dollar  and  forty  cents  is  considerably  higher  than  thie 
average  value  prevailing  in  the  years  just  before  ancl  after  the  framing 
of  the  Dingley  tariff. 

The  importations  of  the  two  companies  whose  figures  are  taken  for 
this  comparison  are  computed  by  number,  or  count,  or  size,  because: 

First.  There  are  no  government  statistics  accessible  giving  such 
information,  grouped  otherwise  than  by  value. 

Second.  These  two  companies  in  the  aggregate  furnish  (conser- 
vatively estimated)  from  70  to  75  per  cent  of  all  the  importations 
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made  into  the  United  States,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  figures 
which  they  have  compiled  as  to  their  importation  would  reasonably 
apply  to  the  importations  as  a  whole. 
KespecthiUy  submitted. 

Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.  (Incorporated), 

Sidney  Blumenthal,  Treasurer, 

The  Salts  Textile  Manlt-acturing  Co., 

Fredk.  E.  Kip,  President 

The  American  Velvet  Co., 

Chas.  a.  Wimpfkimer,  President. 


S(;hei)ulk  m  -pulp,  papers,  and  books. 


BOOKS. 


TBUSTEES  OF  NEW  TOBK  PUBLIC  LIBBAB7,  ASTOB,  LENOX,  AND 
TILDEN  FOUNDATIONS  OPPOSE  INCBEASE  OF  BOOK  DUTY. 

New  York,  December  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee ,  Washingtonj  I).  C. 
Dear  Sir:  By  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Xew  York  Public 
Ubrary,  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundations,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  to  you  herewith  an  attested  copy  of  a  minute  and  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  trustees  on  December  9,  1908,  upon  the  subject 
of  an  effort  which,  as  they  are  informed,  is  now  being  made  to  increase 
the  duty  now  levied  on  books  and  other  printed  matter  imported  into 
the  United  St«ites,  and  to  remove  from  the  free  list  all  classes  of  books 
now  included  therein. 

Yours,  respectfully,  C.  H.  Russell,  Secretary. 


THE    NEW    YORK    PUBLIC    LIBRARY,    ASTOR,    LENOX,    AND    TILDEN 

FOUNDATIONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Public  Libraiy, 
held  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  on  Wednesday,  December  9,  1908, 
the  following  minute  and  resolutions  w^ere  adopted: 

The  trustees  of  the  New^  York  Public  Libraiy  have  learned  with 
deep  regret  that  an  ciTort  is  making  to  increase  the  duty  now  levied 
on  books  and  other  printed  matter  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  to  remove  from  the  free  list  all  classes  of  books  now  included 
therein. 

The  existing  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
books,  excepting,  how^ever,  first,  books  printed  w^hoUy  in  foreign 
languages;  second,  books  in  English  which  have  been  printed  more 
than  twenty  years;  third,  books  imported  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Libraiy  of  Congress,  or  for  the  use  of  libraries,  educa- 
tional institutions,  or  societies  of  a  literaiy  or  scientific  character. 

An  import  duty  on  books  differs  entirely  in  its  effect  upon  the 
manufacturer  from  other  duties,  in  that  tlie  copyright  laws  afford 
})rotcction  to  authors  and  publishers  quite  a[)art  from  the  tariff. 

Tlie  protection  afforded,  moreover,  is  extremely  limited,  affecting 
only  such  imported  modern  books  and  periodicals  as  are  printed  in 
En.sj:lish.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  the  duty  is  a  tax  on  know^ledge 
and  education;  an  unwise  tax  in  a  rejniblic,  the  existence  of  which 
must  always  depend  on  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens. 
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The  removal  of  books  for  public  libraries  from  the  free  list  will 
be  distinctly  a  backward  step,  as  the  exemption  as  now  existing  has 
been  the  Liw  for  many  years,  and  the  result  will  be  the  imposition 
of  a  serious  tax  upon  a  class  of  institutions  which  have  always  been 
favored  or  su))ported  by  all  enlightened  governments. 

This  board,  therefore,  respectfully  protects  against  any  diminution 
of  the  priviWcvS  that  libraries  now  possess;  and  further  expre  se}< 
the  opinion  that  all  import  duties  upon  books  and  other  printed 
matter  should  be  entirely  abolished. 

Resolved f  That  an  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing  minute  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  present 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  Member  of  the  House  repre- 
senting the  State  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  be  and  it  is  heieby 
authorized  to  take  such  measures  as  it  may  think  proper  to  have  the 
views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  minute  presented  to  the  committees 
of  the  present  and  the  next  Congress,  either  orally  or  otlienvise  as  may 
be  thought  most  expedient. 

A  true  copy  from  the  minutes. 

Attest : 

C.  H.  Ill  HSELL, 

Secntftry  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Pnhllc  Library, 

(The  above  resolution  was  concurred  in  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  December  15,  1908,  Similar  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  Free  Public  Tjibrary  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  John 
Cotton  Dana,  librarian.) 


HON.  J.  VAN  VECHTEN  OLCOTT,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  C.  R. 
CORNING,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ADVOCATING  FREE  BOOKS. 

New  York,  December  8,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  V.  V.  Olcott,  M.  C, 

^  Washington^  D,  G. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Olcx)Tt:  I  find  on  mv  desk  a  memorandum  calliixg 
for  a  letter  to  you  concerning  the  tariff  on  books  which  we  discussea 
at  the  Union  League  Club  a  short  time  since. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  veiy  few  civilized  countries  in  which 
a  protective  tariff  on  books  is  maintamed.  I  view  this  tariff  as  affect- 
inj3j  principally  three  classes  in  the  community — ^the  author,  the 
printer,  and  the  consumer.  Provided  the  author's  copyrio:hts  are 
protected,  to  which  there  is  no  objection  in  the  world,  the  other  two 
alone  remain  for  consideration. 

The  printer  is  not  dependent  on  the  work  of  publishing  books  in 
this  countrj^  for  his  livelihood.  The  consumers  may  be  di\'nded  into 
those  to  whom  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  books  does  not  nuike  any 
material  difference,  but  there  is  a  very  lare^e  intellectual  class  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  wealtlu'  and  wliich  needs  a  great  many  books,  which 
are  now  burdened  with  a  heavy  duty  for  its  work.     This  class  is  com- 

Eosed  of  college  professors,  college  students,  professional  men  of  all 
inds,  such  as  engineers,  architects,  lawyers,  chemists,  physicists, 
and  others.  While  it  may  be  said  tliat  professors  and  students  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  libraries  of  the  institutions  which  they  are 
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frequenting,  1  know  from  personal  experience  how  difficult  it  was 
when  I  was  a  student  to  at  times  secure  the  veiy  books  I  needed  most, 
because  some  one  else  needed  them  at  the  same  time  and  they  were  not 
in  the  library.  Reference  to  books  of  tliis  nature  in  the  library  of  an 
institution  is  often  not  at  all  the  equivalent  of  a  private  ownership,  as 
you  will  readily  understand. 

At  the  present  all  non-English  books  are  free  and  all  English  books 
more  than  21  years  old  are  also  free.  All  other  English  oooks  pay 
26  per  cent  duty,  and  not  only  is  this  duty  payable,  out  the  customs 
administration  of  the  law  in  this  matter  is  often  of  the  most  unfair. 
I  have  come  across  this  matter  personally  as  chairman  of  the  Ubrary 
committee  of  the  Union  League  Club.  W  nen  I  ordered  Stieler's  Atlas, 
a  German  jniblication  with  all  its  descriptive  wording  in  German,  for 
the  use  of  the  hbraiy,  although  it  is  printed,  published,  and  essen- 
tially German,  the  New  York  custom-house  classed  it  as  an  English 
hook  because  certain  geographical  names  were  English.  They  were 
Enghsh  simply  because  there  are  no  German  eqmvalents  and  they 
are,  so  far  as  all  intents  and  purposes  are  sei-ved,  used  in  German  as 
German  words. 

It  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  a  verv^  large  class  in  this  country 
if  all  books  and  all  bindings  on  such  books,  if  of  plain  character, 
were  made  free  of  duty.  I  speak  particularly  of  bindings  because  a 
great  many  books  pul^lished  in  English  are  published  without  bind- 
ings; they  are  simply  bound  when  they  come  from  the  press  in  plain 
linen  or  similar  material  instead  of  a  paper  cover,  which  is  the  method 
prevailing  on  the  Continent. 

Hoping  that  something  may  be  possible  in  this  matter,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  trul}', 

C.  R.  CORRINO. 


JEBOME  D.  GSEENE,  SECBETABT  OF  FACULTY  OF  HABVABD 
UinVEBSITT,  WBITES  IN  ADVOCACT  OF  FBEE  BOOKS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  19,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  _- 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanrS."^^ 
My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  inclosing  herewith  letter  from 
Mr.  Jerome  D.  Green,  who  is  secretary  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard 
University. 

Sincerely,  yours,  H.  S.  Boittell. 


Cambridge,  Uecemher  17,  1908. 
Hon.  H.  S.  BouTELL,  M.  C,  Washin^n,  D.\C 

Dear  Sir:  I  hope  that  the  cause  of  education  and  of  the  diffusion 
of  culture  throughout  this  country  will  not  suffer  longer  the  handicap 
which  purely  mercantile  interests  are  imposing  by  their  support  of 
the  present  duty  on  books  printed  in  England.  Whatever  may  be 
said  about  the  interests  of  the  consumer  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  protected  manufacturer  or  artisan  in  other  industries,  it  seems 
perfectly  clear  that  the  interests  of  the  consumer  are  paramount  where 
culture  is  concerned.     It  would  be  no  more  unjust  or  inexpedient. 
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though  doubtless  more  difficult,  to  impose  a  tariff  on  the  importation 
of  ideas  than  to  put  an  obstructive  tax  on  books  and  works  of  art. 
When  one  considers  the  large  sacrifices  which  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  for  example,  make  to  support  their  educational  sys- 
tem— and  those  States  are  merely  leaders  m  a  movement  which  char- 
acterizes the  entire  country — it  seems  inconceivable  that  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  an  insignificant  number  of  men  should  be  allow^ed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  what  is  reallv  one  and  the  same  cause,  namely, 
that  of  popular  education  and  enlightenment. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Jerome  D.  Greene. 


CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

CEBTAJy  IMPOBTERS  OF  CHILDBEN'S  TOY  BOOKS  BEQUEST  A 
BEDUCTION  OF  DUTIES  THEBEON. 

New  York  City,  December  19,  1908. 

COMMITrEE    ON    WaYS    AND   MeANS, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Sirs:  On  behalf  of  iniporters  of  children's  toy  books   (Raphael 
Tuck  &  Sons  Company,  Kaufmann  &  Strauss,  E.  I^.  Dutton  &  Co.)  I 
respectfully  request  a  reduction  of  the  duties  now  provided  in  para- 

f:raph  400  of  the  tariff  act  for  children's  books  containing  illuminated 
ithographic  prints. 

The  auty  provided  in  the  present  act  is  8  cents  a  pound.  This 
amounts,  as  will  be  shown  by  figures  subjoined,  from  45  to  62§  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  These  boolw  were  formerly  imported  in  large 
cjuantities.  The  present  tariff  is  so  high  that  it  has  driven  the 
imported  article  from  the  market,  and  thus  deprived  the  ^United 
States  of  considerable  revenue  which  it  obtained  from  this  class  of 
goods  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  tariff.  It  has  also 
enablea  the  American  manufacturer  to  raise  his  prices  on  this  class 
of  goods  and  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  We  respectfully 
ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  from  8  to  5  cents  a  pound.  The  reduced 
duty  proposed  would  average  from  28  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
wliich  would  be,  we  submit,  a  sufficiently  high  duty  upon  this  class 
of  goods  to  produce  a  substantial  revenue  and  permit  the  importation 
of  foreign  books,  w^hich  represent  a  higher  quality  of  artistic  work 
than  the  corresponding  domestic  article. 

The  firm  of  Kaphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Company  have,  by  reason  of  the 

Krohibitory  tariff  on  these  goods,  if  imported,  been  having  them  made 
ere  by  a  well-known  domestic  manuiacturer,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  price  of  the  article  here  is  about  equal  to  the  price  of  the  cor- 
responding book  in  Germany,  so  that  the  domestic  manufactvu'er 
needs  no  protection.. 

I  submit  herewith  Exhibit  1,  which  consists  of  six  tov  books  marked 
respectively  ^'A,'^  '^B,''  ''C,^'  Ca,'^  '^D,'^  and  '^E.^^  these  books  are 
all  printed  here  with  the  exception  of  '^Ca,'' which  is  printed  abroad 
and  which  if  compared  with  the  others  will  show  the  superior  quality 
of  the  foreign  work.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  foreign  cost 
and  the  landed  cost  here  (exclusive  of  freight,  etc.)  of  the  correspond- 
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iiig  foreign  article,  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  basis  of  the  prewnt  law, 
and  the  selling  price  of  the  domestic  book. 


Equiva- 
lent in 
United 
States 

ctirrent-y. 

TotAl 

\d  valo- 

SellinK 

Foreign 

Duly. 

landeil 
cost  (ex- 

rem 
equiva- 

price of 
Ameri- 

price. 
Markx. 

ciusiveof 
freight, 
He). 

lent  of 
specific 
duty. 

Per  cent. 

ci&narti- 
olep«r 
1,000. 

A— 2-penny  toy  books.,. 

5J 

?12  00 

80  pounds,  at  8  cents  per 

pound,  $6.40. 
100  pounds    8  cents  per 

pound,  $8. 
ISO  pounds,  at  8  cents,  $12. 

$18.  40 

63i 

$12. 86 

B— ^peniiy  toy  books. . . 

06 

16.  UG 

23.60 

61i 

14.68 

C— 4-penny  toy  books. . . 

90 

21.  m 

33.60 

55i 

31.25 

D— e-penny  toy  iKwks . . 

155 

37. 20 

210  pounds,  at  8  cents, 
$16.80. 

^54. 00 

45 

37.22 

E—ShllUng  toy  books.   . 

2W 

t)7.20 

520  pounds,   at  K  cents, 
$42.08. 

109.28 

66il 

66  fi7 

In  view  of  tlie  foregoing  we  res[)ectfiilly  submit  that  the  rates  are 
too  liigh,  and  that  the  American  manufacturer  needs  no  such  protec- 
tion, nor  in  fact  any  protection.  We  ask  that  the  duty  be  reduced 
from  8  cents  to  5  cents.  If  this  is  done  the  specific  duty  will  be  an 
equivalent  ad  valorem  to  the  following  percentages  for  these  books: 
A,  33 J  per  cent;  B,  32  per  cent;  C,  34J  per  cent;  D,  28J  per  cent; 
E,  40  per  cent. 

We  submit  that  these  proposed  rates  would  be  quite  as  high  as 
ought  to  be  imposed  on  these  goods.  They  will  bring  in  a  substantial 
revenue  to  the  Government,  enable  the  importers  to  bring  in  these 
goods,  and  by  competition  with  the  domestic  manufacturer  reduce 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  will  afford  the  manufacturer  all  the 
protection  that  he  needs  or  ought  to  have. 

Tliere  is  no  reason  why  the  duty  on  toy  books  should  be  made 
higher  than  on  toys  generally,  which  are  subjected  to  a  duty  under 
the  present  act  of  35  per  cent.  We  do  not  suggest  this  rate,  because 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  better  to  preserve  the  specific  duty 
system  and  avoid  all  questions  of  undervaluation. 

W.  WiCKHAM  Smith. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

IMPOETERS   OF  LITHOOEAPHIC   PEINTS  UEGE  EETENTION  OF 
METHOD  AND  FOEM  OF  THE  DINGLET  ACT. 

New  York,  December  18,  1908. 
Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  loading  importers  of  lithographic 
prints  of  tlio  United  States,  I  beg  to  submit  tlie  following  brief  with 
reference  to  the  duties  to  be  provided  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  act 
for  this  class  of  goods  now  covered  bv  paragraph  400  of  the  existing 
law.  Specifically,  this  brief  is  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  request 
made  by  tlie  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers, 
through   the   chairman    of   their   tariff   committee,   Mr.    George    R. 
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Meyercord,  presented  to  the  committee  on  November  21,  1S98,  and 
reported  in  Tariff  Hearings,  pages . 

The  parties  whom  I  represent  are  the  firms  of  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dntton 
&  Co.,  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Company  (Limited),  International  Art 
Publishing  Company,  W.  Hagelberg  &  Co.,  Art  Lithographic  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Kaufmann  &  Strauss  Company,  of  New  York  City, 
and  Wolf  &  Co.^,  of  Philadelpliia. 

The  American  manufacturers,  who  admit  that  they  now  control 
five-sixths  of  the  trade  in  this  business — Mr.  Meyercord  admitted  that 
the  domestic  production  in  1905  was  $25,000,000  and  the  total  im- 
portations about  $4,000,000 — are  certainly  modest  in  their  demands, 
for  the  increases  they  suggest  would,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  make 
tlie  duties  on  many  of  these  articles  200  and  300  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  thus  of  course  prohibitory.  In  this  connection  tlie  following 
questions  and  answers,  page  — ,  are  significant: 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  want  the  tariff  high  enough  so  as  to  practically  compel 
them  to  buy  American  go<)ds? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Give  us  free  trade  in  our  own  home  market;  that  is  all  we  want 
and  we  will  lick  him. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  you  had  the  increase  in  the  schedule  of  tariff  you  ask  for,  it 
would  probably  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  foreign  product,  would  it? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  We  want  free  trade  in  our  home  market;  that  is  all  we  want. 
I  am  a  free  trader  above  the  51  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  Meyercord  begins  by  stating,  page  — : 

There  have  been  numerous  court  decisions,  and  great  confusion  as  to  paragraph  400. 
It  Ls  probably  one  of  the  most  confusing  paragraphs  to  be  interpreted  in  the  entire 
Dingley  tariff  act. 

It  would  seem  that  if  it  had  been  confusing,  and  numerous  court 
decisions  had  been  made  under  it,  that  the  conftision  would  have 
been  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  clarified.  Mr.  Meyercord's  proposition 
is  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  and  complex  scale  of  duties,  which 
would  certainly  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  confusion  about  paragraph  400 
excepting  in  Mr.  Meyercord's  imagination. 

Prior  to  1890  lithograpjiic  prints,  like  other  printed  matter,  were 
dutiable  at  25  per  cent.  The  McKinlev  tariff  act,  which  wa.s  con- 
sidered a  protective  tariff,  put  all  these  goods  on  a  basis  of  35  per 
cent  duty.  When  the  Wilson  tariff  act  was  framed  the  paragraph 
corresponding  with  paragraph  400  (paragraph  308,  act  of  1894)  was 
framed  after  a  conference  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  import- 
ers held  in  Washington,  and  the  draft  was  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  General  Appraiser  Sharretts,  an  expert  lissisting  the  com- 
mittee in  the  preparation  of  the  bill. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  difference  between  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilson  bill  and  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  bill.  These  latter  pro- 
visions were  also  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  the  domestic 
manufacturers  and  the  importers. 

,  When  Mr.  Meyercord  suggests  there  is  great  confusion  in  para- 
graphs which  were  twice  agreed  on.  by  all  conflicting  interests,  and 
which  in  the  first  instance  were  put  in  form  by  a  tariff  expert  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  he  ought  to  cite  some 
proof  in  support  of  his  assertion. 

At  page  —  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Crumpacker,  Mr.  Meyer- 
cord stated  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  had  larger  protection 
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under  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act  and  that  the  rates  were  higher  in  that 
act  than  under  the  Dingley  law.  One  has  only  to  read  paragraph 
308  of  the  act  of  1894,  and  paragraph  400  of  the  act  of  1897  to  see 
for  himself,  without  being  an  expert,  that  Mr.  Meyercord's  state- 
ment is  without  foundation.  Mr.  Meyercord  states  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  lithographic  prints  in  Germany  sell  goods  in  this  country 
below  the  market  price  for  the  same  goods  in  Germany,  and  in  some 
cases  bill  goods  to  their  own  branch  offices  in  this  country  at  less 
than  the  market  price  there.  As  the  duties  on  these  goods  are 
specific,  and  the  duty  is  in  nowise  affected  by  the  value  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  foreign  manufacturers  should  undervalue  their  goods, 
and  as  to  how  the  price  they  sell  them  here  compares  with  the  price 
at  which  they  sell  them  in  Germany,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Government  is  concerned  with  it. 

The  ground  assigned  by  the  American  lithographers  for  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  duties  which  they  propose  will  not  bear  investiga- 
tion, and  we  desire  to  submit  the  following  reply  to  it: 

(1 )  They  say  that  the  volume  of  importations  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. This  would  furnish  no  ground  for  their  application  even  if  it 
were  true.  As  they  admit,  the  importer's  have  only  about  one-sixth 
of  the  business  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  alarm  or  drastic  tariff 
legislation  even  if  the  importers'  share  was  increasing  to  one-third  or 
one-half,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  statement  is  misleading. 

Th^  imports  of  Christmas  cards,  calendars,  booklets,  and  novelties 
are  not  increasing,  but  are  decreasing.  There  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  of  rate  in  the  importations  of  post  cards,  because 
the  craze  for  these  articles,  which  ran  its  course  in  Europe  and  is  now 
dying  out,  has  been  very  great  in  this  country,  especially  during  the 

East  year.  The  importations  of  post  cards  (hiring  the  past  year  has 
een  $3,000,000  worth,  but  the  demand  is  decreasing;  tne  popularity 
of  these  articles  is  on  the  wane,  and  it  is  a  question  only  or  tune  and 
apparently  a  very  short  time  when  the  demand  will  drop  off  in  this 
countiy,  as  it  has  already  done  in  p]uro[)e. 

(2)  The  argument  based  on  labor  cost  is  wholly  misleading.  The 
statements  of  Mr.  Meyercord  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  are 
verj'  incorrect.  Mr.  Samuel  Gabriel,  of  the  firm  of  Rapliael  Tuck  & 
Sons  Company,  who  has  been  visiting  Europe  annually  for  over 
twenty  years  and  knows  the  market  conditions  abroad  most  thor- 
oughly, can  testify  that  competent  pen  and  crayon  artists  receive 
from  80  to  100  marks  a  week,  and  not  from  32  to  36,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Meyercord.  Corresponding  artists  in  this  countiy  earn  from  $30  to 
$35  per  week.  It  can  be  abundantly  shown  that  Mr.  Meyercord's 
figures  for  foreign  labor  should  be  at  least  50  per  cent  liigher.  Mr. 
Jolm  Macrae,  vice-president  of  Messre.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  a  firm  of 
the  highest  standing,  which  has  been  in  business  for  fifty  years  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  states  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  factory  in  Nurem- 
berg, which  supplies  this  firm  with  goods  are  from  30  to  100  percent 
higher  than  Air.  Meyercord's  estimates.  Moreover,  the  American 
workman  is  so  much  quicker  and  more  efficient  than  the  foreign 
workman  that  he  can  do  double  the  quantity  of  work  in  a  given  time. 

Not  only  are  the  actual  wages  paid  in  Germany  higher  than  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Meyercord,  but  the  owners  of  factories  there  have  to 
pay  certain  insurance  and  liospital  taxes,  which  further  increase  the 
actual  cost  of  labor  in  the  prociuction.     The  correctness  of  our  state- 
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ments  and  the  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Meyercord's  on  this  phase  of  the 
question  are  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  importers  are  unable  to 
compete  with  the  domestic  manufacturers  on  all  but  the  highest 
class  of  goods;  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  five-sixths  of 
the  business,  and  finally  by  the  fact  that  during  the  recent  strike  of 
lithographers  in  this  city  the  employers  made  every  effort  to  per- 
suade Eurpoean  artists  to  come  to  America,  offering  them  special 
inducements.  These  artists  investigated  the  matter  of  relative 
wages  in  their  own  country  and  in  this,  and  not  a  single  one  of  them 
was  induced  to  run  away  from  the  starvation  wages  abroad.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  transferers  and  feeders. 

(3)  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the^  American  manufacturer  is 
seeking  to  establish  rates  of  duty  which  will  be  prohibitory  of  impor- 
tation on  goods  that  are  not  made  here  at  all,  and  thus  diminish  the 
revenues  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  themselves.  Such 
goods  as  Christmas  cards,  fancy  calendars  for  retail  stationers  and 
booksellers,  Christmas  booklets,  valentines,  and  Easter  booklets, 
cards,  and  novelties  have  never  been  successfully  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  American  lithographers  now  propose  rates  of  duty  on 
them  from  100  to  300  per  cent  higher  than  the  present  rate,  which 
would  largety,  if  not  wholly,  exclude  their  importation. 

(4)  The  American  lithographers  propose  that  post  cards  shall  in 
future  be  assessed  as  ^*  material  not  exceeding  eight  one- thousandths 
of  an  inch  at  30  cents  a  pound."  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  5  cents 
a  pound,  so  they  are  asking  to  have  it  multiplied  by  six.  One  of  my 
chents,  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Company,  are  large  importers 
of  this  class  of  goods.  They  cost,  to  make  abroad,  8  marks,  or  $2, 
per  thousand.  The  weight  is  12  pounds  to  the  thousand.  The  pres- 
ent duty  at  5  cents  a  pound  is  therefore  60  cents  a  thousand,  or  about 
30  per  cent.  The  proposed  rate  being  six  times  this  would  be  about 
180  per  cent.  It  would  amount  to  $3.60  a  thousand.  Now,  it  hap- 
pens that  the  firm  to  which  I  have  referred  has  a  number  of  cards 
printed  here  by  domestic  lithographers.  Two  of  these,  the  Niagara 
Lithographic  Company  and  the  American  Lithographic  Company,  are 
members  of  the  association  represented  by  Mr.  Meyercord.  A  third 
firm,  the  J.  Ottmann  Lithographing  Company,  are  doing  a  large  bus- 
iness in  the  United  States.  I  append  as  Exhibit  A  post  cards  made 
by  these  domestic  lithographers,  with  their  bills  for  the  same,  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  are  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  thousand,  so  that  without 
any  regard  to  the  foreign  cost  of  these  cards  or  the  expense  of  getting 
them  here,  or  any  profit  to  be  made  on  them  here,  the  American 
lithographers  are  asking  for  a  duty  which  is  more  than  double  the 
price  at  which  they  sell  their  own  product.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
more  impressive  proof  of  the  outrageousness  of  their  demands. 

(5)  The  loss  of  business  by  the  American  lithographers  is  not 
caused  by  the  cheapness  of  lithographic  work  abroad,  as  has  already 
been  shown.  It  is  largely  caused  by  the  fact  that  lithograj)liic  goods 
are  to  an  increasing  extent  displaced  bj^  goods  which  are  not  litho- 
graphed, but  wliich  are  the  product  of  the  three  and  four  color 
process  of  printing  recently  invented.  Formerly  all  fine  color  work 
nad  to  be  done  by  the  lithographic  process.  This  is  no  longer  the 
case.  Fine  goods  are  produced  by  this  tliree  and  four  color  process, 
and  these  goods  are  making  inroads  on  the  business  in  lithographic 
prints,  both  abroad  and  in  this  country.     No  increase  of  duty  on 
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lithographic  prints  will  protect  the  domestic  maiuifacturer  from  this 
competition. 

(6)  The  American  lithographers  propose  to  increase  the  duty  on 
artistic  calendars  and  Christmas  cards  from  5  to  S  cents  a  pound, 
according  to  thickness  of  cardboard,  to  30  and  36  cents  a  pound. 
These  articles  are  not  and  never  have  been  made  here.  To  increase 
the  duties  on  them  from  350  to  500  per  cent  means  i)ractically  to  pro- 
hibit their  importation.  They  are  Dought  ,by  all  classes  of  people  at 
the  Christmas  season  and  have  come  to  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  Christmas  celebration.  Why  they  should 
be  utterly  barred  out  at  the  behest  of  people  who  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  tliis  act  of  vandalism  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

(7)  Mr.  Meyercord  tells  us  that  the  increase  of  lithography  in  Amer- 
ica amounts  to  just  25  per  cent,  as  against  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in 
that  of  imported  lithographic  prints.  In  view  of  the  fact  tnat  Amer- 
ican lithographers,  a(!cording  to  their  figures,  turn  out  annually 
25,000,000,  wliile  the  imported,  including  every  conceivable  sort  of 
lithographic  prints,  amount,  according  to  their  own  figures,  to  less 
than  $5,000,000,  the  increase  in  actual  figures  amounts  to  25  per  cent 
of  $25,000,000,  equal  to  $6,250,000,  while  30  per  cent  of  $4,911,102 
amounts  to  less  than  $1,500,000.  This  increase  of  domestic  business 
(more  than  four  times  the  increase  of  importations)  was  in  spite  of  the 
unusual  demand  for  post  cards  last  year  and  of  the  enormous  advance 
which  three  and  four  color  printing  has  made  in  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  form  and 
method  of  the  Dingley  Act  should  be  adhered  to  in  any  new  act  con- 
templated by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  Dingley  litho- 
graphic schedule  is  the  result  of  years  of  investigation,  work,  and  com- 
promise of  the  American  lithographers,  the  importers  of  lithographic 
goods,  and  of  tariff  experts.  The  specific  rate  of  duty  is  preferable, 
ec^ause  it  avoids  any  possibility  of  undervaluation  and  removes  an^' 
suspicion  that  might  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
American  manufacturers  that  these  goods  are  undervalued. 

W.  WiCKiiAM  Smith. 


E.  P.  BUTTON  &  CO..  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  IMPOETEES,  UEOE  MAIH- 
TENANCE  OF  PEESEKT  SCHEDULE  FOE  LITHOGEAPHIC  PEDTTS. 

New  York,  December  18 ^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee j  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  regarding  the  state- 
ment made  before  your  conunittee  by  Mr.  George  R.  Meyercord, 
chairman  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Emploving  Lithographers.  Mr.  Meyercord  and  his  committee  of 
American  lithographers  clearly  intend,  if  given  their  way,  to  make 
the  duty  on  lithographic  prints  prohibitive. 

Believing  that  it  is  your  intent  to  get  such  information  as  is  avail- 
able, and  to  prepare  a  tariff  schedule  that  will  be  just  and  fair  t<> 
all  interests  concerned,  we  appeal  to  you  regarding  this  lithographic 
schedule. 

The  high  standing  of  our  house  entitles  our  statements  regarding 
this  schedule   to  a  hearing  from  you   and   your  committee.     Our 
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indivklual  im})orts  of  lithographic  articles  are  those  of  the  very  high- 
est order  of  workmanship.  The  lithographic  goods  iiniiortecl  oy 
us  are  practically  all  souvenirs  for  Christmas,  Valentine,  Kaster,  and 
birthday  remembrances.  They  consist  of  calendars,  booklets,  cards, 
and  novelties.  The  class  of  goods  imported  by  us  are  such  as  have 
never  been  made  to  any  extent  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  likely 
they  will  l)e  made  here. 

If  Mr.  Meyerconrs  proposals  should  be  incorporated  in  your 
coming  revision  of  the  tariff,  it  would  increase  the  rates  of  goods 
imported  by  us  from  40  per  cent  to  300  j)er  cent.  The  duties  would 
range  from  45  per  cent  at  the  very  minimum  and  range  to  100  per 
c^nt.  We  estimate  the  average  about  GO  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  history  of  import  duties  on  litho- 
^aphic  materials. 

Prior  to  the  McKinley  Act  the  lithogra))hic  goods  were  imported 
as  printed  matter,  with"  a  duty  of  25  per  cent^  The  McKinley  bill 
separated  the  lithographic  products  and  assessed  a  dutv  of  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  American  manufacturers  and  the  Government 
were  continually  feeling  that  ceitain  importers  of  these  products 
undervalued  them. 

Wlien  the  Wilson  bill  came  u])  for  discussion  there  was  a  long  and 
bitter  struggle  concerning  the  litliographic  schedule.  Finally  Cliair- 
nian  Jones,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Gorman,  notified  both  the 
importers  and  the  American  manufacturei-s  that  they  must  come 
together  and  harmonize  on  an  eciuitahle  rate  of  iluty,  fair  to  the 
principal  interests  on  both  sides.  The  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  was 
the  result,  and  the  principal  parties  on  both  sides  signed  an  agree- 
ment in  Washington,  and  their  suggested  schedule — with  certain 
modifications — was  finally  passed  by  Congress. 

When  the  Din^ley  tarin  came  up  for  discussion,  many  of  the  more 
prominent  American  nuinufacturers  and  importers  had  a  conference 
in  New  York,  and  ajrreed  after  considerable  discussion  to  request 
Mr.  Dingley  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  to  incorporate  the 
Wilson  tariff  practically  as  it  stood  in  the  new  Dingley  tariff.  This 
wjus  practically  done,  with  some  modifications. 

Later,  however,  there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
schedule  was  made  and  remade  a  number  of  times.  After  a  good  deal 
of  hard  feeling  and  l)itterness  and  fighting  on  both  sides,  the  prin- 
cipal interests  of  American  manufacturers  and  importei-s  met  in 
Washington  and  signed  an  agieement  to  accept  the  present  schedule — 
paragraphs  398  and  400 — as  practically  satisfactory  to  the  interests 
concerned.  The  American  lithographer  had  a  very  strong  influence, 
and  practically  had  everything  that  Congress  could  possibly  feel  was 
iust  given  them  in  the  McKinley  bill,  the  Wilson  bill,  and  tlie  Dingley 
bill.  The  agreement  made  and  signed  for  the  Dingley  tariff,  I  am 
informetL  is  still  in  existence,  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  or  at  the  apj)raisers'  stores  in  New  York. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  somew^hat  of  the  history  of  this 
lithographic  schedule,  to  show  you  that  the  present  schedule  is  the 
result  or  many  years  of  work,  dissension,  and  discussion  by  all  parties 
cone  emed.  TKe  American  lithographers  are  amply  protected  by  the 
present  schedule.  In  fkct,  in  many  instances  the  protection  is 
overhigh. 
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Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  lithographic  business,  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  the  Government,  or  individuals,  to  know  what 
the  foreign  value  of  these  articles  is.  The  question  of  originals, 
which  varies  so  tremendously  between  artists,  and  the  question  of 
the  difference  between  an  edition  of,  say,  1,000  or  50,000,  makes  the 
determining  of  values  well-nigh  impossible  from  an  ad  valorem 
standpoint. 

The  specific  rate  of  duty  puts  all  importers  on  an  equal  l)asis. 
The  qiiestion  of  size,  thickness,  and  weights  is  paid  for  equally  by  all, 
and  tne  American  manufacturer  knows  just  what  the  duties  would 
be  under  certain  conditions. 

We  can  speak  most  positively  that  the  hthographic  imports  of  our 
house  are  less  now  than  they  were  prior  to  the  Dingley  Act.  We  are 
informed  by  most  of  the  other  large  importers  of  lithographic  prints 
that  their  imports  of  Hthographic  prints  has  decreased  rather  than 
increased. 

There  has  been  a  larpe  volume  of  imports  of  picture  post  cards. 
We  are  told  that  somethmp  over  $2,000,000  per  year,  for  several  yeai-s, 
have  been  imported  in  this  line  alone.  The  picture  post  card  busi- 
ness has  been  a  great  craze  in  Europe,  but  is  now  rapidly  dying  out. 
The  picture  post  card  business  here  has  also  been  a  craze,  but  has,  in 
our  judgment,  reached  its  height,  and  we  are  importing  practically 
no  general  view  post  cards  and  a  limited  number  of  Christmas,  valen- 
tine, and  Easter  postals.  We  feel  assured  that  the  importation  of 
?icture  post  cards  will  materially  decrease  in  the  next  few  years, 
his  post  card  business  more  than  accounts  for  any  increase  m  the 
lithographic  schedule  during  the  past  few  yeai-s. 

The  reason  why  certain  American  lithographers  have  felt  dissat- 
isfied with  their  net  earnings  in  recent  years  is  largely  traceable  to 
the  rise  of  three  and  four  color  printing.  Formerly  all  good  color 
work  had  to  be  done  by  the  lithographic  process.  Now  some  of  the 
finest  color  work  done  is  of  the  three  and  f(mr  color  process.  Pic- 
tures, illustrations  for  books,  children's  color  books,  toy  books,  post 
cards,  and  all  kinds  of  color  work  are  done,  and  done  successfully,  bv 
the  three  and  four  color  process.  Even  the  most  technical  and  diffi- 
cult of  the  famous  old  masters*  paintings  have  been  and  are  repro- 
duced by  this  three  and  four  color  process. 

Mr.  Meyercord  and  his  associate  membera  overstate  the  supposed 
amount  of  lithographs  imported  into  the  country,  and  they  largely 
understate  the  actual  wages  paid  to  foreign,  especially  German,  lith- 
ographers and  labor  connected  with  the  lithographic  trade. 

The  American  lithographers  are  const  antFy  reprinting  the  best  of 
our  designs,  and  using  them  in  whole  or  in  part  in  toto,  practically 
stealing  them  from  us  without  ever  so  much  as  ^^by  vour  leave," 
and  are  able  to  produce  these  designs  and  sell  them  on  tlie  American 
market  at  prices  less  than  we  actually  pay  for  the  same  articles 
landed  in  New  York.  This  is  proof  positive  that  the  present  rate 
of  duty  is  more  than  sufficient  for  protection. 

iVs  the  present  schedule  is  the  result  of  years  of  work  and  compro- 
mise, as  it  now  stands  it  is  workino:  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  way  to 
the  importers,  and  by  Mr.  Meyercord's  own  statements  it  is  producing 
certainly  all  the  protection  that  the  American  lithographers  are 
entitled  to. 
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We  earnestly  petition  you  that  you  maintain  the  present  schedule^ 
and  if  you  feel  it  necessary  to  make  certain  changes  to  make  ttiosA 
changes  on  the  basis  of  the  present  schedule.  Since  thie  enactment 
of  the  Din^ley  taiiflf  we,  and  all  the  importers,  have  had  considerable 
difiBcuIty  m  the  working  of  the  schedule.  These  various  disputes 
have  from  time  to  time  been  taken  into  the  courts  and  before  th6 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  have  now  practically  all  beeA 
decided,  so  that  both  the  importers  and  the  American  litnograpl^erp 
know  just  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  Dingley  Act. 

If  you  contemplate  making  any  change  in  the  Dingley  Act,  yire 
earnestly  hope  you  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  presenting  ojit 
case  before  you  and  your  committee.  There  is  one  part  of  the  Ding- 
ley Act — that  part  specially  referring  to  books  for  children's  use 
containing  illuminated  lithoCTaphic  prints  weighing  under  1 6  ounces-^ 
that  shoiJd  be  changed.  These  children's  color  books  are  manufac- 
tured principally  in  Germany,  and  are  of  the  highest  art  color  work. 
The  present  rate  of  8  cents  per  pound  is  practically  prohibitive, 
shuttmg  out  all  but  a  few  of  the  very  highest  order.  We  believe 
this  duty  should  be  reduced  from  8  cents  per  pound  to  5  cents  per 
pound. 

In  conclusion,  we  emphasize  again  the  fact  that  what  Mr.  Meyer- 
cord  and  his  committee  ask  for  is  not  protection  but  for  prohibition, 
and  we  assure  you  and  the  gentlemen  of  your  committee  that  the 
rates  asked  for  would  prove  prohibitive. 

We  refer  to  the  schedule  as  specifically  applying  to  lithographic 

Erints,  as  we  know  nothing  concerning  the  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and 
ands  and  have  no  interest  whatever  in  these  items,  or  in  any  form 
of  labels. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy  of  receiving  this  protest, 
we  are, 

Faithfully,  yours,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


GEOBGE  B.  METEBCOED,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL 
STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  FOBEIGN  LABOB. 

Chicago,  December  /,  19()S. 
Mr.  William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washingtony  D.  C:    . 

Dear  Sir:  On  page  1039  of  the  tariff  hearings  of  Saturday, 
November  21,  the  chairman  asked  me  to  file  some  statistics?  as  to 
where  we  got  our  prices  on  labor  sho\vn  in  the  brief. 

We  inclose  herewith  two  original  letters,  one  from  the  firm  of  G. 
Lowensohn,  a  lithographer  in  Furth,  Bavaria,  South  Germany;  also 
a  letter  from  Segitz  &  Neidhardt,  who  quoted  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
by  bis  customer,  Richard  Fuchs,  a  lithographer  in  Berlin.  I  abo 
inclose  translated  copies  of  both  letters. 

Comparison  of  these  wages  with  the  schedule  paid  by  the  Natioaai 
Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  will  show  the  rate  to  be 
exactly  one-fourth,  as  we  claim.  I  may  state  that  I  will  probablj 
secure  a  copy  of  the  agreement  between  the  employers  association 
and  the  union  in  Germany.     Failing  in  that,  I  will  probably  secure  a 
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printed  copy  of  the  official  scale  of  either  the  employers  or  the  unions 
in  Germany. 

'  I  further  desire  to  make  this  offer:  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee can,  at  their  pleasure,  send  a  special  agent  to  any  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers,  who  will  throw 
open  his  books  for  an  investigation  as  to  wages  paid  and  the  per- 
centage of  gross  sales  they  bear,  and  to  arrive  at  an  average  the  spe- 
cial agent  is  perfectly  at  libertv  to  go  into  a  dozen  or  more  firms 
belonging  to  our  association  and  investigate  anything  he  wishes,  and 
thus  corroborate  our  statements.  We  will  throw  wide  open  the  books 
of  any  member  of  our  association.  The  special  agent  can  pick  at 
rwdom  whichever  firms  he  wishes. 

,1  also  inclose  copy  of  the  official  publication  of  our  association, 
giving  shop  rules  and  quoting  wage  statistics. 

Page  1039,  the  chairman  asks  us  to  file  by  dollars,  not  by  (][uantities, 
the  percentage  compared  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  various  items 
entering  into  the  manufacture.     I  quote  this  list  below: 


Wll|?W! 

Paper  (surface  coated) 

Color 

Bronze  powders  and  metal  leaf. 

All  other  materials 

{nsurancc,  rent,  and  power 

Superintendence 


Percentage 

of  total  cost 

of  pro* 

duction. 


Percent, 
41 

A* 

7 
2 


Duty  under 
present 
tariff. 


9X555 
.30 
.284-909 
.20-.45 


Amount  In 

dollars  of 

total  cost  of 

production. 


$7,176,000 

5,162,500 

525,000 

2^2,500 

2,800,000 

1,225,000 

350,000 

17,500,000 


Trusting  this  information  is  satisfactory  and  what  the  chairman 
wishes,  I  am, 

*  Yours,  very  truly,  Geo.  R.  Meyercord, 

The  Meyercord  Co., 
Decalcoinania-  Transfers, 

ExHisrr  A. 


FuRTH  (Bayern)  den,  September  i,  1908. 
Mr.  Carl.  Neidhard, 

Care  Segitz  cfe  Neidhard: 

; .  In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  am  pleased  to  give  you  herewith  the 
wao^es  paid  to  our  Uthographic  help. 

,  The  minimum  wages  paid  after  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship 
of 'the  Uthographic  artists  as  well  as  for  the  lithographic  printers  ana 
transferrers  in  Germanjr  are  19  marks,  or  equal  to  $4.75  per  week.  In 
general,  the  lithographic  artists  are  paid,  in  accordance  to  ability, 
TTom  22  to  33  marks,  or  from  $5.50  to  $8.25  per  week.  Lithographic 
printers  are  paid  directly  after  the  time  of  their  apprenticeship  19 
marks,  or  $4.75  per  week,  and  later  on,  in  accordance  with  their 
abiUty,  22  to  33  marks,  or  $5.50  to  $8.25  per  week;  lithographic 
transferrers  from  25  to  30  marks,  or  from  $6.25  to  $7.50  per  week. 
The  help  for  sticking  up  transfer  impressions  and  for  finishing  up  the 
transfers  from  25  to  33  marks,  or  $6.25  to  $8.25  per  week. 
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A  regular  scale  of  wages  does  not  exist  with  us^  for  the  reason,  ai^ 
explained  above,  the  rate  of  wages  is  in  accordance  with  the  ability 
of  the  help  in  the  different  departments. 
With  kindest  regards, 

G.  LOWENSOHN. 


EXHIBFT   B. 


Septembeb  5,  1908. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Stecheb,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr,  Stecher:  I  have  just  received  from  one  of  my  customers, 
Mr.  Bichard  Fuchs,  a  large  lithographic  establishment  in  Berlin, 
Grermany,  the  following  information  as  to  the  scale  of  wages  paid  to 
the  German  lithographic  workmen: 

Per  week. 


Marks. 


Uthogiaphlc  artists,  one  year  after  expiration  of  apprenticeship 21 

AveraKe  workmen 1  25 

Better  class  of  workmen i  30-35 

B  invest  class  of  workmen  or  foremen i    50  or  more. 

Lithoffraphlc  pressmen  and  transferrers:  ' 

Pressmen ,  3(M0 

Plovers I  26-35 


For  staking  up  transfers. 

Transferrers 

Foremen  In  printing  room. 


24-30 
25-35 
40  or  more. 


Dollars. 


5.25 

6.25 

7.50-8.75 

12.50 

7.50-10.00 
6.25-&75 
6.00-7.50 
6.25-8.75 
10  or  more. 


We  find  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  to  be  the  same  as  in 
the  United  States,  eight  hours  for  the  artists,  and  nine  for  the  printers 
and  transferrers.  In  comparing  the  wages  of  the  Uthographic  work- 
men in  Germany  with  those  that  are  being  paid  in  the  United  States, 
we  notice  that  the  average  for  artists,  printers,  and  transferrers  is 
30  marks,  or  equal  to  $7.50,  wliile  that  paid  in  the  United  States  is 
$25  per  week,  or  340  per  cent  higher  than  in  Grermany. 
Yours,  truly, 

SEorrz  &  Neidhardt, 

Fuerth,  Bavaria, 

ExHiBrr  C. 

2  A.  Foremen. — ^The  foremen  employed  in  the  shops  shall  at  no 
time  be  in  any  manner  affiliated  with  any  labor  union  whatsoever, 
but  shall  be  nonunion  men  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 

Shop  Rules  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  LrrHOORAPHSRs,  as 

Amended  May  10,  1907. 

1.  No  journeyman  shall  be  employed,  after  the  adoption  of  these  rules,  unless  he 
signs  the  antistrike  contract.  [The  board  of  directors  ordered,  May  10,  1907,  that 
each  workman  signing  an  antistrike  contract  shall  receive  the  protection  contract.] 
Ift  2.  Time. — The  hours  of  work  of  commercial  artists,  engravers,  and  designers  shall 
be  forty-eight  hours  per  week,  excepting  in  shops  where  forty-seven  and  one-half 
hours  have  been  the  rule,  in  which  cases  the  houses  shall  have  the  privil^e  of  con- 
tintting  these  hours;  all  other  lithographic  departments,  fifty-three  hours  per  week. 
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Overtime  is  any  time  other  than  the  regular  working  hours  of  the  establishment, 
^yen  though  the  employee  may  not  have  worked  the  full  regular  time  of  the  week  in 
question,  except  when  the  regular  time  lost  was  due  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
employee.  It  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half.  Legal  holidays  and 
Sunday  work  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

All  employees  must  be  at  their  machines  or  benches  ready  to  work  at  the  starting 
signal  and  remain  there  until  the  stopping  signal. 

3.  Pressmen. — Pressmen  shall  run  two  presses  when  required.  In  such  case  he 
shall  receive  extra  pay,  which  shall  be  40  per  cent  of  the  minimum  scale  price  of  the 
extra  press  which  he  shall  run. 

4.  Pressmen,  feeders,  and  tenders  must  do  any  work  required  to  be  done  about  the 
press  in  order  to  get  it  running. 

When  presses  are  not  rimning,  feeders  and  tenders  must  do  any  work  required  of 
them. 

5.  Transferrers  and  provers. — Journeymen  transferrers  and  provers  shall  work  with 
such  help  as  the  employer  may  provide. 

6.  Rotation  in  employment. — Journeymen  may  be  employed  to  do  either  trans- 
ferring or  proving  or  running  a  press  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required,  but  no 
man  is  to  be  paid  less  than  the  scale  for  the  kind  of  work  that  he  may  be  doing,  nor 
diall  his  regular  wages  be  reduced  on  account  of  such  rotation  of  employment. 

7.  Bonuses. — Bonuses  or  premiums  may  be  paid  at  the  discretion  of  the  employer 
only  to  employees  who  have  been  continuously  employed  for  one  year  in  the  estab- 
lishment paying  the  bonus,  but  no  bonuses  shall  be  used  to  determine  a  man's  rate 
of  wages. 

8.  Piece  and  contract  work. — Piece  work  shall  be  allowed  in  the  designing,  art,  and 
engraving  departments.  Contract  work  may  be  done  also;  but  where  a  contractor  in 
the  employ  of  the  members  engages  men  under  him,  he  must  agree  to  conform  to  all 
association  rules,  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  this  association,  provided  that  all  piece 
work  and  contract  men  shall  have  an  established  rate  of  wages. 

9.  Apprentices. — Operation  suspended  until  further  order  of  the  board  of  directors, 
in  accoraance  with  recommendation  made  at  annual  meeting  National  Association  of 
Employing  Lithographers,  May  8,  1907,  to  the  effect  that  the  exact  ratio  of  appren- 
tices be  fixed  by  tne  board  of  directors  and  be  put  in  operation  at  such  time  as  the  board 
shall  determine. 

After  the  annual  meeting  of  May,  1907,  apprentices  shall  be  as  follows  (these  ratios 
not  to  be  exceeded) : 

One  apprentice  transferrer  to  each  three  journeymen  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

One  apprentice  prover  to  each  three  journeymen  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

One  apprentice  engraver  or  artist  to  each  four  journeymen  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

One  apprentice  pressman  to  each  four  journeymen  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

Proviaed,  however,  that  one  apprentice  shall  be  employed  in  each  department  in 
each  shop. 

In  any  shop  on  above  date  where  the  apprentice  ratio  exceeds  the  above  no  further 
apprentices  snail  be  employed  until  the  ratio  is  reduced  to  the  above. 

Apprenticeship  term. — For  designers,  artists,  and  engravers,  five  years;  for  provers, 
transferrers,  ana  pressmen,  four  years. 

It  is  recommended  that  every  apprentice,  other  than  for  designer,  artist,  or  engraver, 
first  serve  a  probationary  term  as  feeder  for  six  months,  except  the  graduates  of  the 
Winona  Trade  School. 

The  apprenticeship  term  of  graduates  of  the  Winona  Trade  School  shall  in  all  depart- 
ments be  two  years. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  apprentice  scale  of  wages  be  adopted  through- 
out the  country,  but  each  group  may  determine  upon  a  scale  for  itself: 

For  apprentice  designers,  artists,  and  engravers; 

Per  week. 

First  six  months $3 

Second  six  months 4 

Third  six  months 5 

Fourth  six  months 6 

Fifth  six  months 7 

Sixth  six  months 8 

Seventh  six  months 9 

Eighth  six  months 10 

Ninth  six  months 12 

Tenth  six  months 14 
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Fi*  apprentice  provera,  transferrers,  or  pressmen: 

Per  week. 

First  six  months $4 

Second  six  months 5 

Third  six  months 6 

Fourth  six  months 7 

Fifth  six  months 8 

Sixth  six  months 9 

Seventh  six  months 10 

Eighth  six  months 12 

(This  entire  section  in  reference  to  apprentices  is  suspended  pending  action  of  the 
board  of  directors,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  printed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section.) 

10.  Scale  of  wages. — ^The  following  minimum  scale  of  wages  is  hereby  established 
for  journeymen: 

Per  week. 

For  proving  and  transfer  departments $20 

Artists 20 

Commercial  engravers 20 

Map  and  mechanical  engravers 15 

In  the  printing  department: 

For  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  stone  presses 20 

For  Nos.  3J-4i 22 

For  Noe.  5-5J 25 

For  one-color  rotary 25 

For  two-color  rotary , 27 

For  three-color  rotary 30 

Feeders  and  stone  grinders. — Groups  may  establish  their  own  minimum  scale  of 
feeders*  and  stone-grinders*  wiages. 

Feeders  shall  be  at  the  press  ten  minutes  before  starting  time  in  order  to  oil  up, 
place  the  rollers  in  the  press,  etc.,  and  shall  remain  fifteen  minutes  after  the  stopping 
time  in  order  to  thoroughly  "wash  up." 

For  this  extra  twenty-five  minutes  per  day  they  shall  be  paid  $1  extra  per  week,  or 
at  overtime  rate. 

Houses,  if  they  prefer,  may  employ  oilers  or  cleaners  to  do  this  work. 

Groups  shall  have  the  privilege  of  modifying  the  method  of  feeders'  work  and  time 
to  suit  their  local  requirements,  but  they  should  be  imiform  in  each  group. 


STTPPLEMEirTAL  BRIEF  FILED  BT  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  EMPLOTnra  LITHOGRAPHEBS  relative  to  LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRINTS. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  21  ^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinfftonf  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  present  herewith  the  supplementary  brief  of  the 
National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  to  make  clearer 
some  of  the  statements  and  answers  made  oy  our  chairman,  Mr. 
George  R.  Meyercord,  as  also  to  answer  the  briefs  and  statements  of 
those  opposed  to  our  proposed  substitute  for  paragraph  400. 
On  page  1037  Mr.  Underwood  asks: 

What  is  the  total  production  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Meyercord  answers: 

About  125,000,000. 

While  this  $25,000,000  is  correctly  stated,  yet  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  selling  value  of  lithographic  color  work  in  this  country,  in  which 
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there  is  competition  with  German  lithographers,  is  not  more  Aian 
$12,000,000. 

The  Treasury  Department  statistics  show  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1908  there  was  imported  imder  paragraph  400  lithographs  to  the  value 
of  $4,911,102.  In  addition  to  which  it  is  estimated  that  there  was 
also  imported  under  paragraphs  398,  403,  and  407  lithographs  to  the 
value  of  over  $2,000,000. 

It  may  therefore  be  stated  that  the  total  imports  for  the  fiscal 
year  1908  amounted  to  at  least  $7,000,000.  Specific  and  ad  valorem 
duties  transformed  to  ad  valorem  equivalent  would  equal  in  round 
figures  20  per  cent,  while  freight,  insurance,  selling  expense  and  profit 
would  certainly  add  at  least  30  per  cent  more;  therefore  the  com- 
parison of  the  selling  value  in  the  United  States  of  imported  litho- 
graphic color  work  and  domestic  lithographic  color  work  is  as  $11,- 
000,000  imported  to  $12,000,000  produced  in  the  United  States. 

On  page  1037  Mr.  Underwood  asks: 

What  do  the  exports  amount  to? 

Mr.  Meyercord  answers: 

I  have  not  those  figures,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  probabilities  are  (although  we  have  not  the  exact  figures)  that 
they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  $150,000.  A  very  considerable 
part  of  this  is  in  advertising  matter  for  American  manufacturers  to 
advertise  their  products  abroad,  and  not  for  lithographic  work  for 
foreign  consumption  or  manufacture. 

On  page  1038  the  chairman  asks: 

What  proportion  of  the  domestic  production  is  used  by  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Meyercord  answers : 

I  venture  to  say  they  consume  90  per  cent  of  it. 

This  answer  should  be  amplified  by  stating  that  fully  60  per  cent 
of  all  lithographic  color  w^ork  produced  in  the  United  States  is  used 
by  the  manufacturers  for  advertising  purposes,  and  does  not  enter 
du-ectly  into  the  cost  of  their  goods,  nor  are  they  compelled  to  use 
lithography;  there  are  many  other  processes  which  they  could  use 
if  they  so  desire;  while  another  20  per  cent  is  for  so-called  art  pro- 
ductions, leaving  only  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  usecl  by 
manufacturers  as  an  item  entering  into  costs  of  their  goods. 

ANSWERS  TO  BRIEF  AND  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  G.  DUFFY,  REPRE- 
SENTING LOUIS  C.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  AND  CHARLES  STUTZ  COMPANY  OF 
NEW  YORK,   AND  TO  THE  STATEMENT  OF  MR.   LOUIS  C.  AVAGNER,  OF 

.  NEW  YORK,  AND  TO  THE  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  I.  WOLF,  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, MADE  BEFORE  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  ON  THE  TARIFF  HEARINGS,  ON  SAT- 
URDAY, NOVEMBER    21,  1908. 

Mr.  Duffy  states  on  page  1050: 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  year  under  the  Dingley  tariff  when 
there  was  imported  into  this  country  $200,000  worth  of  this  item  of  lithographic 
prints  [i.  e.,  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands]. 

,  The  statistics  of  the  custom-house  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone 
will  show  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  there  were  imports 
of  Hthographic  cigar  lal>els,  flaps,  and  bands  (at  the  very  erroneous 
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and  misleading  values  given  in  the  invoices  of  the  importers)  in  an 
aggregate  of  $342,834.80;  and  for  1908,  imder  still  lower  invoice 
values  and  a  year  of  great  depression  in  business,  $337,016.04. 

Mr.  Duffy  states,  on  page  1050,  that  the  duty  ran  from  44  per  cent 
to  73  per  cent. 

Agam,  the  statistics  of  the  custom-house  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
will  show  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  that  the  specific 
duty,  transformed  to  ad  valorem  equivalent,  ran  from  17.88  per  cent 
to  46.67  per  cent,  and  the  latter  figure  of  46.67  per  cent  was  on  im^^. 
portations  to  the  value  of  exactly  $12,  while  the  largest  item  in 
miportations  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  *' printed  in  less  than 
eignt  colors,  but  not  including  metal  leaf  printing,"  amounted  to 
$216,746.80,  which  at  the  specinc  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  tra^ns- 
ferred  to  its  ad  valorem  equivalent,  equaled  20.94  per  cent.  For  the 
year  1908  the  imports  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  less 
than  eight  colors  amounted  to  $206,771.50,  which  at  the  specific  rate 
of  duty,  20  cents  per  pound,  transferred  to  its  ad  valorem  equivalent, 
equaled  23.95  per  cent.  This  seeming  increase  of  ad  valorem  equiv- 
alent in  1908  is  accounted  for  by  the  lower  valuations  in  the  invoices 
of  the  German  exporters,  for  while  the  weight  of  lithographs  in  1907 
amoimted  to  226,886  pounds,  in  1908  the  weight  amounted  to  247,652 
pounds.  Under  a  specific  duty,  the  lower  the  valuation  the  higher 
will  be  the  ad  valorem  equivalent. 

Mr.  Duffy  states,  on  page  1051 : 

A  set  of  cigar  labels  costs  about  4}  cents  a  box,  and  sometimes  more.  V 

This  is  absolutely  incorrect  and  misleading.  The  average  cost  of 
labels,  flaps,  and  tnmmings  of  a  box  is  less  than  40  cents  on  the  aver- 
age cost  of  $40  per  thousand  cigars;  therefore  if  the  cigars  were 
packed  50  in  a  box,  the  cost  wouldte  2  cents  per  box. 

In  the  brief  by  Mr.  Duffy  for  Mr.  Louis  C.  Wagner  and  others,  on 
page  1053,  it  is  stated — 

prior  to  the  act  of  1894  no  distinction  was  made  between  this  class  of  merchandise  (i.  e,^ 
cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands)  and  other  lithographic  prints. 

This  is  true  in  part,  for  there  were  practically  no  importations  of 
cigar  bands  in  1894,  nor  when  the  Dingley  tariff  act  was  enacted  in 
1897.  If  there  had  been  any  quantity  of  such  merchandise  imported, 
it  would  have  been  properly  covered  in  the  Dindey  tariff  act.  We 
are  now  seeking  to  protect  an  industry  in  the  United  States  for  the 
production  of  this  class  of  lithographic  color  work. 

There  has  been  some  fear  that  giving  the  protection  asked  for  bjr 
the  lithographers  of  this  country  would  work  a  hardship  to  the  tdti- 
mate  consumer.  This  is  best  answered  by  stating  that  the  average 
cost  to  the  cigar  manufacturer  for  cigar  bands  is  3  cents  for  each  box 
of  100  cigars.  The  manufacturers,  because  of  competition  .with  each 
other,  have  been  compelled  to  use  these  cigar  bands,  so  that  each  par- 
ticular brand  of  cigar  is  identified  by  the  band. 

You  will  imdoubtedly  note  that  tliis  brief  of  ilr.  Wagner's  was 
drawn  up  by  two  firms  of  attorneys  who  have  absolutely  no  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  they  are  discussing. 

The  brief  for  Louis  C.  Wagner  &  Co.  and  Charles  Stutz  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  on  page  1056,  was  intended  to  be  misleading:  they  stater 

It  is  also' known  that  the  American  lithographers,  besides  possesi-ing  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  cigar  labels  on  this  siae,  have  for  many  years  invaded  the 
foreign  markets,  particularly  Germany,  where  imported  labels  are  produced. 
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On  ps^  1Q58  Mr.  Wa^er  states: 

•/net  one  moment.  It  was  said  a  while  ago  by  my  predecessor  that  there  were  no 
cigar  labels  exported  to  £uro))e.  I  have  here  some  samples  of  the  American  Litho- 
eraphic  Company  showing  their  agent  in  Holland,  another  one  showine;  Uieir  agent  in 
London,  and  another  one  showing  their  agent  in  Hambuig.  They  do  export  their 
cigar  labels  right  into  England  and  Germany  in  competition  with  those  made  in  thoee 
countries. 

In  answer  we  say  that  this  lithographic  establishment  is  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States  who  within  recent  years  has  exported  ck:ar 
labels  to  any  extent.  We  have  had  access  to  their  books  and  &id 
the  exports  were  as  follows: 

To  Germany: 

1906,  12  months $559.01 

1907,  12  months 370.45 

1908 ,  11  months 273. 95 

$1, 203. 41 

To  England: 

1906,  12  months 995.  70 

1907,  12  months 1,120.79 

1908,  11  months 690. 46 

2,806.95 

ty>  Holland: 

1906,  12  months 4, 345.  79 

'  1907,  12  months 3,343.36 

1908,  11  months • 2,891.98 

10, 581. 13 

Contrast  the  exports  during  the  year  1907,  amounting  to  $4,834.20, 
with  the  imports  for  the  year  1907,  amounting  to  $342,834.80,  and 
TOU  will  see  how  flagrantly  misleading  the  brief  for  Wagner  is,  as  also 
ms  statement. 

In  the  brief  for  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithograph- 
ers they  do  not  ask  that  the  tariff  should  be  so  increased  as  to  produce 
a  reasonable  profit.  Owing  to  German  competition,  all  the  profits  of 
the  lithographic  industry  for  the  last  fifteen  years  have  gone  into  new 
machinery  m  an  effort  (so  far  futile),  by  the  aid  of  that  new  and 
improved  machinery,  to  meet  the  competition  of  Germany,  where 
wa^es  are  from  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of  the  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States. 

ANSW^ER    TO    STATEMENTS   OF    MR.  I.  WOLF,  OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

.  Mr.  Wolf  has  not  attempted  any  answer  to  our  brief  asking  for  a 
duty  sufficient  to  protect  our  workmen  in  their  scale  of  wages,  which 
are  four  times  the  wages  paid  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Wolf  possibly  had  in  mind  that  certain  processes  (not  litho- 
graphic) used  in  producing  post  cards  could  compete  with  post  cards 
made  in  Germany,  but  we  positively  know  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossibly  for  any  American  lithographer  to  compete  wath  Germany 
in  producing  lithographic  post  cards. 

The  statistics  of  the  custom  house  at  the  j)ort  of  New  York  will 
«how  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  (which  is  the  latest  records  we  have 
at  our  command)  there  were  importations,  under  the  clause  of  para- 
graph 400,  covering  post  cards,  in  a  value  of  over  $2,000,000,  which  at 
the  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  transferred  to  its  ad  valorem 
equivalent,  equals  15.89  per  cent.  As  we  have  shown  in  our  brief  that 
wages  are  41  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  our  product,  it  will  be  seen 
ni,  once  that  Mr.  Wolf  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  duty  which  pays 
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16.89  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  we  show  we  require  a  differential  of 
31  per  cent  alone  for  the  difference  in  wages  between  Grennany  and  the 
United  States. 

DECALCOMANIA. 

In  the  tariff  hearings,  on  page  1047,  Mr.  Otto  Palm  states: 

Decalcomania  is  something  entirely  different.  Decalcomania  ae  it  is  imported  or 
made  here  is  not  perfect  in  itself.  It  is  simply  an  ar:ticle  that  goes  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  articles. 

This  admission  by  Mr.  Palm  was  the  basis  for  the  decalcomania 
contest  before  the  board  of  appraisers  and  before  the  court  at  Phila^ 
delphia,  and  was  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  it  was  decided. 
In  the  brief  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers 
it  is  our  recommendation  that  they  be  separately  classified. 

Again,  on  page  1047,  in  the  last  part  of  the  second  paragraph,  Mr: 
Palm  states: 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  think  we  (meaning  importers)  all  agree  that  we  are 
satisfied  to  let  the  duty  on  decalcomania  remain  as  it  is  now.  We  do  not  ask  any 
reduction  or  any  increase. 

The  above  paragraph  can  not  be  construed  as  anything  but  mean- 
ing the  supreme  satisfaction  with  which  the  importers  now  view  the 
duty  on  decalcomania.     It  shows  that  they  have  a  great  advantage. 

Page  1048,  Mr.  Palm  states: 

If  you  want  to  foster  and  help  the  pottery  industry  of  America,  this  committee 
should  put  decalcomania  on  the  free  list  instead  of  increasing  the  duty,  although  we 
do  not  ask  that.    We  are  satisfied  as  it  is  to-day. 

In  analyzing  that  statement  from  the  standpoint  of  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  we  state  that  the  average  decalcomania  ornaments 
required  for  a  complete  100-piece  diimer  set  are  about  two  sheets. 
Average  American  selling  value,  15  cents  per  sheet.  Total  cost  of 
decalcomania  required  for  dinner  set,  30  cents.  An  increase  in  the 
duty  from  the  present  to  that  suggested  in  our  brief  would  amount 
to  from  6  to  7  cents  additional  per  dinner  set,  or  about  1  per  cent 
increase  in  factory  cost  to  the  potter. 

Page  1048,  Mr.  Palm  states: 

The  imports  of  decalcomania  in  this  country  do  not  exceed  ?5400,000. 

He  is  correct  when  he  states  that  this  is  the  import  value  on  the 
foreign  invoices,  but  the  article  is  one  that  is — you  might  almost  use 
the  term — peddled  in  small  amounts.  The  selling  expense  closely 
approximates  the  factory  cost.  Fully  45  men  make  a  living  alone 
selling  the  article.  Many  offices  are  maintained.  The  domestic 
selling  price  of  the  imported  decalcomania  closely  approximates 
$800,000.  The  total  sales  of  domestic  manufacture  probably  equal 
the  sales  of  imported  decalcomania,  but  the  domestic  manufacture 
consists  largely  of  decalcomania  mounted  on  wood,  iron,  glass,  leather, 
and  the  like.  These  additional  processes  bulk  largely  in  the  amount 
of  the  domestic  sale^.  The  actual  sheets  of  imported  decalcomania 
sold  on  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed  is  more  than  double  the 
domestic  production.  In  other  words,  only  one-third  of  this  decal- 
comania is  made  in  this  country,  fully  two-tHirds  of  it  being  imported. 

In  the  brief  submitted  by  the  decalcomania  importers,  beginning 
with  page  1369  of  the  hearings,  the  importers  again  eonfinn  the  view 
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of  the  court  that  a.  decalcomania  is  a  separate  article  of  commerce 
bought  and  sold,  and  in  their  description  show  that  it  is  a  transfer 
picture. 

The  brief  states,  on  pa^e  1371,  ''that  it  was  only  in  1900  the  use  of 
decalcomania  became  quite  general  with  the  potters.'' 

The  domestic  manufacturers  of  decalcomania  as  early  as  1897  sold 
decalcomania  to  the  potteries,  introducing  the  process.  This  can  be 
readily  demonstratecl  to  the  committee.  The  brunt  of  the  cost  of 
introduction  of  decalcomania  process  to  the  American  pottery  indus- 
try was  borne  bv  the  domestic  manufacturer,  but  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturer lost  the  entire  grip  on  the  trade  through  the  absolute 
unfairness  of  the  tariff  laws  and  the  manipulations  of  the  importers. 

The  brief  states,  on  page  1371,  the  following: 

With  the  growth  and  development  of  the  pottery  industry  the  importationB  zrew 
readily,  and  for  eeveral  years  there  was  no  question  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  classi- 
fying it  as  lithographic  prints,  under  para^s^aph  400. 

That  is  true,  but  ruin  stared  the  American  manufacturer  in  the 
face  when  a  smart  importer  in  New  York  conceived  the  idea  of  strip- 
ping the  tissue  paper  from  the  heavier  paper  and  shipping  it  under 
the  weight  of  the  tissue,  thus  reducing  the  duty  to  2  per  cent  or  3  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  This  stripping  process  absolutely  drove  out  of 
business  nearly  all  of  the  decalcomania  manufacturers  of  America, 
notabty,  the  Pittsburg  China  Decalcomania  Company,  Pittsburg  Pa. ; 
the  Scientific  Manufacturing  Company,  Highland  Park,  111.;  the 
United  States  Decalcomania  Company,  Chicago,  111.  (formerly  of 
Green  Bay,  Wis.) ;  Stang  &  Co.,  >iew  York  City,  There  were  also 
others. 

The  Philadelphia  court  records  will  show  the  outrageous  situation 
brought  about  through  this  evasion  of  the  intent  of  paragraph  400. 

Again,  on  page  1371, the  brief  states: 

When  decalcomania  was  firpt  used  by  the  potters,  there  was  absolutely  no  manu- 
facturer in  this  country. 

This  is  an  absolute  untruth,  as  the  printed  hearings  on  the  paper 
schedule  of  the  Dingley  law  will  show  that  domestic  manufacturers 
were  in  existence  at  that  time.  Also,  as  previously  stated,  one  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  was  in  the  field  in  1897  selling  to  the  potters.  To 
show  the  frightful  harm  done  by  the  Dingley  law,  the  books  of  the 
leading  domestic  decalcomania  manufacturer  will  show  that  the  firm 
did  a  Dusiness  with  the  potteries  four  years  ago  of  nearly  $200,000 
sales,  or  jin  average  of  over  $15,000  monthly.  That  same  firm's 
books  will  show  less  than  one-twentieth  of  that  amount  of  sales  to 
the  pottei  ios  last  year. 

Having  read  tHe  testimony  offered  by  those  opposed  to  our  pro- 
posed revision  of  sections  398,  400,  there  has  not  been  advanced  one 
good  reason  for  neglecting  to,  in  future,  distribute  among  the  work- 
men of  tliis  country  the  wages  part  of  that  1,000  per  cent  of  increase 
in  importations,  amounting  durmg  the  brief  period  from  1897  to  1908 
to  over  $20,000,000.  We  ask  your  honorable  conunittee  to  recom- 
mend such  a  revision  as  will  cause  this  enormous  sum  of  money  to  be 
paid  to  American  labor,  thus  insuring  that  lithograghs  used  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  made  in  the  United  States.  American  work- 
men wish  this,  as  do  American  manufacturers.  Thejr  ask  you  to  pre- 
vent ever-increasing  millions  of  American  money  going  to  Germany 
manufacturers  and  workmen. 
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Facts  previously  submitted,  that  talk  loudly,  «*v. 

Wages  approximate  $1  in  Germany  to  $4  in  the  United  States. 

Importations  xmder  present  law  estimated  at  over  $7,000,000  in 
1908;  $799,475  in  1897. 

We  specifically  deny  (1)  that  similar  manufacttmng  is  or  can  be  as 
cheaply  conducted  in  this  country,  or  that  the  present  tariff  produces 
an  equality;  (2)  that  American  lithographs  reach  foreign  coxm tries 
in  appreciable  quantities.  ^ 

Germany,  the  home  of  the  industry,  favored  by  cheap  wages, 
cheap  living,  government  schools,  sells  m  all  countries;  whereas  we, 
with  high-cost  materials  and  wages,  can  sell  solely  in  this  country. 
Why  permit  Germans,  as  under  the 'present  law,  to  increase  their 
United  States  trade  by  leaps  and  bounds?  Why  not  give  to  us  the 
trade  of  our  country?  Why  not  give  that  41  per  cent  of  cost,  in 
wages,  to  those  who  live  and  labor  in  the  United  States? 
Respectfully, 

Robert  M.  Donaldson, 

Horace  Reed, 

George  R.  Meyercord,  .  CAatrman, 

Tariff  Committee  Nation^  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers. 


PAPER  STOCK. 

HOIST.  JOHN  W.  WEEKS,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  F.  W.  BIRD 
&  SON,  EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

•  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  December  19,  1908, 

Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  WerespectfuUy  call  your  attention  to  the indefiniteness 
of  section  632  of  the  tariff  act,  which  for  a  number  of  years  has 
caused  us  annoyance  and  expense.     This  section  reads  as  follows: 

Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  gras3e3,  fiber  rags,  other  than 
wool,  waste,  including  jute  rope  and  waste  bagging,  including  old  gunny  cloth  and 
old  gunny  bags,  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper. 

This  latter  clause,  **fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper,"  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  our  troubles.     We  cite  you  the  following  example: 

We  have  imported  from  France  and  Belgium,  to  use  in  making 
paper,  a  grade  of  flax  spinning  waste  called  ''cordellettes''  (httle 
cords  or  Uttle  strings).  In  1903  and  1904  these  importations  were 
suddenly  assessed  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  which  was  subsequently 
increased  to  $20  per  ton;  all  this  on  stock  worth  $30  per  ton,  and  be- 
cause, as  we  understand  it,  some  men  had  used  small  quantities, 
not  5  per  cent  of  importations,  for  some  other  purpose  besides  paper 
making. 

We  protested,  and  after  some  time  the  case  was  decided  in  our 
favor,  but  not  until  the  Government  had  tied  up  many  thousands  of 
dollars  belonging  to  us  and  we  had  been  put  to  a  legal  expense  of 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars. 

We  also  use  in  the  making  of  our  roofing  large  quantities  of  old 
satinet  garments.  These  are  old,  worn-out  garments  and  soft  rags 
composed  of  cotton  and  wool  or  cotton  and  shoddy.     They  have  usu- 
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ally  been  admitted  free,  yet  in  some  cases  have  been  assessed  a  duty 
of  10  cents  per  pound,  being  clashed  as  woolen  rags,  although  the 
grade  is  too  low  to  be  worked  up  into  shoddy  and  the  stock  could 
only  be  used  by  converting  it  into  paper. 

Although  the  board  of  appraisers  have  given  cases  of  this  kind 
their  careful  and  impartial  consideration,  the  wording  of  this  section 
has  made  •it  impossible  to  give  uniform  decision,  because  the  law 
specifies  that  the  material  must  be  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper* 
and  whenever  the  appraisers  had  evidence  or  believed  the  material 
could  be  used  for  anything  else  beside  paper  making  the  duty  would 
be  assessed. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  wording  of  section  632  be  revised,  or 
added  to,  so  that  nax  waste,  paper  stocks,  and  old  satinet  garments 
containing  a  small  percentage  of  wool  be  admitted  free  when  they 
are  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  when  the  importer 
is  willing  to  give  oath  that  they  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  that 
purpose. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  intent  of  the  existing  law. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Son. 


PRINT  PAPER. 

THE  IN TESNATIOlf  AL  PAPER  CQMPANT,  NEW  TOBK  GITT,  FILES 
SUPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF  RELATIVE  TO  WAGES  AND  COSTS. 

New  York,  December  19,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Cltairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WasMn{fton,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  supplement  the  statement  in  regard  to 
Schedule  M,  which  we  submitted  to  your  committee  on  November 
21,  with  additional  data. 

Wages, — Exhibit  A,  attached,  is  a  comparison  of  our  regular  sched- 
ule of  wages  in  force  July  1,  1908,  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  following 
Canadian  mills: 

Laurentide  Paper  Compan}^  (Limited),  Grand  Mere,  Quebec^ 

Canada  Paper  Company  (Limited),  Windsor  Mills,  Quebec. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Shawinigan  Falls, 
Quebec. 

St.  Raymond  Paper  Company  (Limited),  St.  Raymond,  Quebec.     , 

Imperial  Paper  Mills  of  Cfanada  (Limited),  Sturgeon  Falls  Ontario. 

J.  K.  Booth,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

This  comparison  is  based  on  a  table  of  wages,  marked  "Exhibit  B," 
which  gives  the  wages  for  each  position  in  each  of  the  six  Canadian 
mills  given  above,  which  are  the  only  ones  at  present  making  news 
paper.  This  data  was  obtained  through  a  labor  organization  whose 
representatives  visited  each  mill  and  interviewed  the  various  classes 
of  employees.  They  are  ready,  if  called  upon,  to  make  affidavit  that 
the  figures  are  correct  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

A  mere  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  a  decided  excess  in  the  wages 
paid  by  this  company  over  any  of  the  Canadian  mills.  At  the  end 
of  Exhibit  B,  however,  is  a  statement  of  averages  also  reduced  to  a^ 
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basis  of  percentages.  While  these  averages  are  not  mathematically 
strictly  correct,  because  the  wages  are  not  weighted  bv  the  number  of 
employees  in  each  occupation,  yet  we  beUeve  that  trie  conclusion  is 
sound — that  the  disparity  between  our  wages  and  Canadian  wages  is 
understated  rather  than  overstated — for  the  reason  that  the  difference 
in  the  wages  paid  to  low-class  labor  (employed  by  the  hour)  is  greater 
than  the  difference  in  the  wages  paid  to  nigh-class  labor  (employed  by 
the  week),  and  the  low-class  labor  bein^  much  the  more  numerous 
the  true  percentage  of  excess  wages  paid  by  us  would  be  greater  than 
that  shown. 

It  should  be  further  stated  that  in  comparing  our  schedule  with 
each  Canadian  mill  only  the  positions  or  wages  are  taken  into  account 
in  our  schedule  which  are  given  in  the  schedule  of  each  of  the  Cana- 
dian mills  with  which  comparison  is  made. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  wages  in  the  International  Paper 
Company  paid  to  those  who  are  employed  by  the  week  exceed  the 
corresponding  average  wages  at  each  mill  by  the  following  percentages: 
48.7,  36.5,  45.0,  16.6,  17.3,  26.2;  and  that  the  average  hourly  wages 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  exceed  the  corresponding  Cana- 
dian wages  in  each  mill  oy  the  following  percentages:  74.4,  58.9,  59.5, 
69.4,  55.7,  55.3. 

For  the  sake  of  more  readily  grasping  the  difference  as  a  whole,  we 
have  averaged  the  weekly  rate  for  all  the  Canadian  mills  and  the 
hourly  rate  as  well,  showing  that  the  International  Paper  Company's 
weekly  wages 'average  30.6  per  cent  more  than  the  Canadian  mills  and 
that  the  International  Paper  Company's  hourly  wages  average  60.5 
per  cent  more  than  the  Canadian  mills. 

Finally,  we  have  averaged  these  two  percentages  (weighted  by  the 
number  of  positions)  and  find  that  the  average  schedule  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  exceeds  the  average  wages  in  all  the  Cana- 
dian mills  by  57.6  per  cent,  which,  as  previously  stated,  is  probably 
less  than  the  actual  true  excess. 

Supposing  our  wages,  however,  are  only  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
Canadian  wages,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  a  ton  of  paper  in 
favor  of  the  Canadian  mill  would  be  $2.66,  as  against  $2.50,  as  stated 
in  our  memorandum  submitted  November  21  (top  of  page  1276,  first 
print  No.  12).  We  believe  that  the  actual  difference  is  not  less 
than  $3. 

Cost  of  wood, — As  nearly  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
Canadian  mills  pay  as  follows  for  rough  wood  per  cord  delivered  at 
their  mills: 

Laurentide  Paper  GompanY  (Limited) $6.  23  to  |6.  75 

Canada  Paper  Company  ^Limited) 6. 00 

Belso-Canadian  Pulp  ana  Paper  Company 6. 00 

St.  Raymond  Paper  Company  (Limited) 5. 50 

Imperial  Paper  Mills  of  Canada  (Limited) 5. 50  to  6. 00 

J.  R.  Booth ^. 6.0Q 

This  confirms  our  statement  previously  made  that  the  Canadian 
mills  pay  on  an  average  $6  per  cord. 

.  Freiqkt  on  paper, — When  under  examination,  the  writer  stated  that 
the  diderence  in  freight  rates  to  our  market  from  our  mills  and  from 
Canadian  mills,  respectively,  did  not  amount  to  very  much  and  was 
ne^igible  compared  with  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wood  and  labor. 

The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  average  rate  paid  by 
us  during  1907  to  reach  the  cities  enumerated,  also  the  mmimum 
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rate  from  the  Canadian  mill  to  the  same  points,  rates  being  per  100 
pounds  on  carload  lots: 


■   Int6ni»> 

)       tlODSl 

I  Paper  Go. 
(average). 


Boston...... 

New  York... 
Philadelphia. 

Baltimore 

Pittsburg.... 

Detroit 

Cincionatl — 

Chicago 

Indianapolis.. 

6U  Louu 

Atlanta 

Memphis 

New  Orleans. 
Houston..... 


•I 


iai4 

.13 
.15 

.17  j 

■i 

.18  ' 

.17 

.21 

.40  I 

.32 

.36 

.46 


Canadlao 

Advantage  per  ton  in  J 
tevorof- 

mill. 

T  p  p.       Canadian 
l-^'^'    1      xnilL 

aSa20 

SL20 
LOO 
.90 
.50 
.90 

.18 

.194 

loi 

.17* 

\n 

.18* 

.19 

.40 
.10 
.50 

.2U 

fa  30 

.36 

.46 

a  For  export,  15  cents. 

We  estimate  that  this  gives  us  an  advantage  on  all  of  our  business 
of  onlj;  about  75  cents  per  ton. 

Exhibit  C  gives  the  rates  from  each  of  our  principal  news  mills  to 
the  above-named  cities.  Exhibit  D  gives  the  rates  from  each  of  the 
Canadian  mills  to  the  same  points. 

PER     CENT   OF    NEWS    PAPER     MADE     BY     INTERNATIONAL     PAPER 

COMPANY. 

Exhibit  E  is  a  list  of  the  mills  making  news  paper  in  the  East  and 
Exliibit  F  a  list  of  those  in  the  West,  which  show  that  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  makes  only  about  44  per  cent  of  the  "news" 
made  in  the  East  and  only  33  per  cent  of  that  made  in  the  whole 
country. 


PHYSICAL    CONDITION    OF    ITS    MILLS    AT    TIME    OF    ORGANIZATION    OF 
INTERNATIONAL   PAPER   COMPANY. 

In  spite  of  general  and  specific  refutations  in  the  past,  neverthe- 
less representations  have  been  made  to  your  committee  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  was  composed  at  the  time  of  its 
organization  of  a  collection  of  inefficient  and  dilapidated  plants. 
While  we  apprehend  that  your  committee  is  more  concerned  with 
present  conditions  than  those  of  ten  years  ago,  we  deny  absolutely 
this  claim  and  assert  that  the  statements  wliich  have  been  presented 
in  support  of  it  are  practically  without  exception  exaggerated,  dis- 
torted, and  false. 

At  the  time  the  International  Paper  Company  was  organized, 
while  it  did  not  take  in  all  of  the  ''news"  nulls,  the  properties  it 
purchased  represented  the  most  efficient  plants  at  that  time  in  exist- 
ence. When  it  is  considered  that  the  manufacture  of  news  paper 
in  the  United  States  exceeded  in  quantity  that  manufactured  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  that  the  individual  plants'  were 
larger  and  many  of  them  better  than  any  plants  in  the  world,  and 
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that  news  paper  was  then  sold  in  the  United  Sta4;es  'more  cheaply 
than  in  any  other  market,  it  is  absurd  to  claim  that. there  could  be  a 
consohdation  of  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  existing  plants 
without  such  consohdation  being  of  a  high  grade  of  efficiency  as 
to  its  physical  condition. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  falsity  of  the  statements  recently  made 
to  you,  we  quote  the  following: 

An  allowance  of  nearly  $8,000,000  was  made  for  a  mill  (Glens  Falls),  one-half  of 
which  might  better  be  located  upon  Boston  Conmion  or  in  New  York  City.  Five 
years  previous  the  stock  capital  of  that  concern  had  been  $300,000. 

This  same  statement  was  made  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  its  hearings  on  Lilley  resolution,  No.  243,  in  1904,  and 
a  specific  answer  was  made  thereto,  which  is  as  follows:  * 

The  total  capitalization  of  the  Glens  Falls  Paper  Mill  Company  issued  and  paid  up 
wafi  considerably  more  than  $3,000,000,  instead  of  $300,000,  as  stated.  But  the  cap- 
italization did  not  by  any  means  cover  the  whole  amount  of  money  invested.  The! 
original  Glens  Falls  JPaper  Company  was  or^nized  and  began  business  in  the  year 
1864.  It  was  owned  and  controlled  by  a  few  mdividuals  who  were  directly  interested 
in  and  connected  with  the  management  of  the  property,  and  who  were  more  inter- 
ested in  building  up  a  large  and  valuable  manufacturmg  plant  than  they  were  in 
paying  dividends.  Consequently,  they  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  earnings  for 
many  years  to  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  the  plant,  the  acquisition  of  wood- 
lands, and  other  property  necessary  for  their  purposes.  In  this  way,  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  tne  Glens  Falls  Company  had  acauired 
and  built  up  a  valuable  and  successful  plant  and  property,  a  laige  part  of  whicn  was 
provided  for  out  of  earnings  for  which  no  capitalization  had  ever  been  issued.  This 
property  included,  amongothers,  the  following: 

1.  Paper  mill  at  Glens  Falls,  making  paper  and  ground  wood  pulp,  with  the  use  of 
its  own  very  valuable  developed  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  at  that  point. 

2.  Mills  at  Fort  Edward,  making  paper,  ground  wood  and  sulphite  pulp,  with  the 
use  of  its  own  very  valuable  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  at  that  pomt. 

3.  Undeveloped  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  and  other  property  above  Glena 
Falls. 

4.  A  great  undeveloped  water  power  with  250  feet  head  on  the  Saranac  River  at 
Cadyville. 

5.  62,990  acres  of  woodland  in  the  Adirondacks  tributary  to  said  mills,  and  also  a 
laige  amount  of  woodland  in  Canada  held  under  Canadian  permits. 

6.  A  fine  water-power  of  about  100  feet  head,  partly  developed,  on  the  Lamoille 
River,  in  Vermont,  since  utilized  by  the  erection  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
of  a  pulp  mill. 

7.  A  valuable  imdeveloped  water  power  with  a  head  of  over  65  feet  on  the  Lamoille 
River,  in  Vermont. 

The  plants  above  mentioned,  purchased  from  the  Glens  Falls  Company,  have  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  over  300  tons  of  paper  per  day. 

For  the  plants  and  property  so  purchased  the  International  Paper  Companv  paid, 
in  its  securities,  about  $6,000,000,  instead  of  $8,000,000,  as  stated,  and  we  confidently 
believe  that  the  properties  enumerated  are  worth  more  than  the  amount  paid  for 
them. 

State  of  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  Forjb,  ss: 
Frederick  H.  Parks,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  first  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Paper  Company;  that  he  has  read  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, and  that  the  allegations  contained  in  the  same  are  true  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief. 

Frederick  H.  Parks. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  April,  1904. 
[seal.]  E.  W.  Kennedy, 

Notary  Public^  Kings  County. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 

This  is  but  a  fair  sample  of  the  misrepresentations  which  have  been 
made  to  you.     Each  and  every  one  could  be  as  readily  disproved, 
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t^t  we  regard  this  matter  as  irrelevant,  and,  besides,  the  charges  are 
so  voluminous  that  we  doubt  whether  you  desire  to  nave  us  reply  to 
them  in  detail.  We  respectfully  refer  you  for  additional  information 
upoji  this  point,  or  any  other  which  has  not  been  covered  by  our 
statements  to  your  committee,  to  the  hearings  before  the  Conynittee 
on  Ihe  Judiciary  above  referred  to,  and  to  the  hearings  last  spring 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  rulp 
^and  Paper  Investigation.  We  beUeve  that  you  will  find  that  every 
unfavorable  allegation  which  has  been  made  in  regard  to  this  company 
has  been  conclusively  disproved. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Chester  W.  Lyman^ 

Assistant  to  President, 


Exhibit  A. 

Weekly  and  hourly  rates  o/wageSy  International  Paper  Company ^  compared  with  Canadian 

mills. 

SUMMARY   OF  TOTALS. 

Average  weekly  rate  for  Canadian  mills $19. 28 

Average  weekly  rate  for  International  Paper ('ompany 26. 17 

International  Paper  Company  per  cent  more 30. 6 

Average  hourly  rate  for  Canadian  mills 1655 

Average  hourly  rate  for  International  Paper  Company 2656 

International  Paper  Company  per  cent  more 60.  5 

Nine  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  positions  are  weekly:  90.3  per  cent  are  hourly. 

International  Paper  Company  more  than  Canadian  niills  for  all  positions,  57.6  per 
cent. 

December  18.  1908. 


Exhibit  B. 

Weekly  and  hourly  rates  o/tuages,  International  Paper  Company,  compared  vfith  Canadian 

mills. 


OcQupatlon. 


Roremen: 

Foreman  erind- 
er  wood  mill. 

Night  foreman 
grinder  wood 
mill. 

Foreman  sul- 
phite mill. 

Night  foreman 
sulphite  mill. 

Foreman  pa- 
per mill. 

Foremau  pa- 
per machines. 

Night  foreman 
plant. 
.  N%bt  foreman 
repairs. 

Night  foreman 
steam. 

Night  foreman 
yard. 
*^         Do 


Basis  of 

nte. 


Weeldy. . . 
..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do i    20.00 


Interna- 
tional 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 


$48.06 
21.00 

34.61 
21.06 
4&06 
33.28 
36.00 
35.00 
36.00 


Canada 
Paper 
Com- 
I    pany. 


315.00 
12.00 


I 

I 

I    67.69 

I 


30.00 
16.50 
21.00 
12.00 


BclRO- 
Canadian 
P.  A  P. 

Com- 

Lauren- 
tide 

Paper 
Com- 

pany. 

pany. 



St.  Ray- 
mond 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 


I  320.00 
14.40 


116.20      I. 

16.20   :. 


19.63 


19.63 


Imperial 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 


J.R. 
Booth. 


121.00 
18.00 

67.31 
l&OO 


.do. 


.1    15.50 12.96 


324.00 
12.00 

30.00 
15l00 
42.00 


36.00 

3a  00 

18.00 

21.00 

2&00 

18.50 

12.00 

13.00 

11.  a 
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Weekly  and  hourly  rates  of  wages,  International  Paper  Company ^  compared  wUh  Canadian 

mi7fo— Continued . 


Occupation. 


Wood  ptUng: 

Headpiter 

Woodnandler.i 

Conveyor  man, 

Conveyor  boy., 

Scaler 

River  man 

Engineen 

Teamster , 

Single  team 

Doable  team.. 

Water  boy 

Wood  bandllnp: 

Dead  wood 

handler 

Do 

Convej'er  man 

Scaler 

River  man 

Slip  man. . 

Teamster.   .. 

Single  team.. 

Double  M 

Engineer 

Wood  room: 

Head  preparar 

Wood  handler. 

Conveyer  man 

Sawyer. . 

Barker. . . 

Splitter.. 

Chipper.. 

Chip  bin. 

Knotter 

Waste  handler 
Grinders: 

Head  grinder 
man 

Grinder  man . 

Block  handler. 
Offound       wood 


Basis  of 
rate. 


,  Hourly. 
|...do.... 
...do.... 

i-.-do 

...do.... 
...do.... 
I.. .do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


'  Interna* 
tlonal 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
-...do. 
....do. 
....do. 
-...do. 
-...do. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


Screen  man do 

Sliver  man ' do 

Ground  -  wood  | 


Head  pressman :...  do. .. , 

Pressman do..., 

Decker  man do..., 

Acid  plant: 

Sulphur  burner  ...do... 

Acid  maker do.... 

Lime  slacker. ..'... do.... 

Lime  handler. .!..  .do. .. , 

Tower  man do..., 

Digesters:  I 

Cook do... 

First  helper do... 

Second  helper. 

Blow-pit  man. 
Sulphite  screens: 

Screen  man... 

Kollergang  man  . . .  do. . . 
Sulphite  presses: 

Headpreasman 

Pressman 

Decker  man 

Beaters: 

Head  beater 
man. 

Beater  man 

Clay  and  site 
man. 


..do.... 
...do.... 


...do.... 


..do.... 
..do...- 
..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 
..do.... 


I0.26A7 
.2234 
.2000 
.1600 
.2444 
.3000 
.4626 
.1944 
.3056 
.4444 
.1389 


.3000 
.2234 
.2234 
.2200 
.2000 
.2234 
.1944 
.3056 
.4444 
.2600 

.3100 
.2234 
.2234 
.2605 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 


.3165 
.2424 
.2234 


.2234 
.2234 


.2979 
.2234 
.2234 

.3100 
.3100 
.3100 
.1878 
.1880 

.3500 
.2500 
.2100 
.2409 

.2234 
.2234 

.3047 
.2234 
.2234 


.2708 
.2234 


Canada 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 


10.16 
.126 
.126 


.125 
.125 
.125 


.150 
.125 
.126 
.150 
.150 
.125 
.126 
.126 
.126 


.200 
.126 
.126 
.176 
.160 
.160 
.160 
.125 
.126 
.126 


.160 
.126 
.126 


.125 
.126 


.160 
.126 
.126 


Belgo-    I 
Canadian' 
P.  &  P. 
Com- 
pany.   I 


iai6 
.13 
.13 
.10 


.1876 


.126 
.125 


.16 
.13 


.136 


.140 
.116 
.135 


.10 


.136    , 
.136 
.135 
.135 


.160 

.160 
.136 
.136 
.136 
.136 
.136 
.136 
.136 
.136 
.135 


.180 
.140 
.136 


Lauren- 
Ude 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

St.  Rav- 
mond 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Imperial 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

J.R. 
Booth. 

10.13 
.18 
.13 

"iaiM" 

90.176 
.160 
.160 

•0.20 

.16 
.16 

.10 

.13 

.260 

.166 

.13 

.105 

.15 

.200 

.166 

.13 

.140 

.13 

.176 
.175 

.142 

.13 

.158 

.10 

• 

.16 

.176 
.160 
.160 

.20 

:i3 

.14 

.126 

.16 
.16 

.16 

.105 

.15 

.13 

!;:  ■".::": 

.13 

.13 

.176 
.176 
.200 

.142 

.13 

.168 

.16 



.165 

.20 
.13 
.13 
.22 
.16 
.13 
.13 


.13 
.13 


.14 
.13 
.13 


.135    I        .13 
.140    ;        .13 


.18 
.13 
.14 

.16 
.26 
.16 
.13 


I 


.20 
.16 
.16 


.126 

.126 

.16      ! 

.1126  1        .165 

1        .166 

i        .162 


.160 


.26 
.16 
.13 
.14 

.13 
.13 

.16 
.13 


.34 
.136 


a  292 


.16 
.13 


.1026 


.2291 
.1458 


.167    I 
.125 
.126    ! 


.126    I 
.126 


.146 
.126 
.125 

.167 
.208 
.146 
.125 


.260 
.167 
.125 
.125 

.125 
.125 

.188 
.125 
.167 

.26 

.125 
.138 


.20 

.16 

.16 

.166 

.166 

.166 

.166 


.160 


.16 

.126 

.126 


.126 
.125 


.146 
.125 
.126 

.16 
.20 
.16 
.15 


.26 
.17 
.125 
.1* 

.126 
.126 

.167 
.126 
.16 


.125 


a  Maximum  rate  tor  positions. 
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Weekly  and  hourly  rates  ofwageSy  International  Paper  Company,  compared  with  Canadian 

milk — Continued . 


Occupation* 

Basis  of 
rate. 

Intemar 
tional 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

'  Canada 
Paper 

,    Com- 
pany. 

Belgo- 
Canadiao 
P.  &P. 
Com- 
pany. 

Lauren- 
tide 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

St.  Rav- 
mond 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

J.R. 
Booth. 

Paper  machines: 
Machine  tender 
Secondhand... 
Third  hand.... 
Fourth  hand... 
Fifth  hand 

Hourly . . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

j...do 

L..do 

...do 

...do 

;...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

10.50 
.33 
.25 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 

.35 

.2167 

.26 

.1833 

.1200 

.25 

.1278 

.2778 

.2444 

.2222 

.2100 

.20 

.1833 

.2055 
.2641 
.2234 
.2600 
.2167 
.2234 
.2056 
.2234 
.1905 

.2234 

.1833 
.  2222 
.2000 

.1833 
2222 
!2482 
.3386 

.2480 

.2234 
.2063 
.4444 
.3333 

!2223 
.1833 
.1889 

.3125 

.27 

.34 

.30 

.28 

.25 

.25 

.2234 

.2234 

.2234 

.2234 

.44      ' 

.3333 

•=»   1 

'  a|0.50 

a.  313 

a.  188 

.165 

10.50 

«.34 

.225 

.20 

<it0.469 

0.313 

.231 

.188 

10.333 
.25 

.167 
.106 

1 

1    ia333 

i        .26 
.167 

1        .146 
.126 
.126 

.30 
.166 

1 

'       ta333 
.25 
.167 
.138 

Broke  hustler.. 
Finishing: 

Head  finisher.,. 

Roll  finisher 

Sheet  finisher... 

.156 

.20 

.15 

.125 

.125 

.10 

.126 

.10 

.126 

.15 

.106 

.226 
.175 

.13 

.18 
.13 
.13 
.13 

.10 

.176 
.13 

.125 

.233 
.167 
.15 

Counter  man... 

.15 

Counter  girl 

.10 
.15 

.10 

Cutter  man 

.13 
.13 
.15 
.14 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 

.16 

.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 

.15 

Cutter  Kirl 

Rewlnder 

L. 

.10 

.20 

.15 
.15 

.15 

Weigher 

Marker 

.167 

.135 

.167 

First  baler 

.15 

Baler 

Caser 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Indoor,  miscel- 
laneous: 
Jlead    paper 

loader. 
Paper  loader... 
Stock  handler.. 



.175 
.176 

.107 

.16 
.125 
.16 

.150 

Weigher 

.176 

.167 

Carman 

Oil  keeper 

OUer..!?. 



.130 
.175 

.16 

.16 

.13 

.167 

Cleaner 

.167 

Filter  man 

:::::::::: 

Night    watch- 
man. 

man. 
Elevator  man.. 

.176 

.116 

.068 

.164 

.164 

.15 

Felt  THftn  -...,. 

.13 
.13 

.13 

.13 

First      core 

.166 
.150 

.167 

cleaner. 
Core  cleaner. . . . 

.126 

.15 

Samples 

Stock  saver 

.142 

First    power 

house  man. 
Second   power 
houseman. 
Outdoor,  miscella- 
neous: 
Rocks 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 1 

....do 1 

....do ; 

....do ' 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.-..do 

....do 

....do 

....do , 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.225 
.226 

.13 

.16 
.13 

.25 

.20 

.125 
.20 
.125 
.125 
.125 

.136 

.16 
.20 

.16 

Bam  boss 

.20 

Teamster 

.136 

.14 

Single  team 

.176 
.176 
.15 
.16 

.142 

Double  team... 

::::::::::::::::::: 

.158 

First  laborer 

Laborer 

.126 

:::::::::::::::::::: 

.136 

Gate  keeper 

Steam  plant: 

Engineer 

Engine  oiler. . . . 

.175 
.125 
.175 
.1875 

.16 

.15 
.16 
.25 
.18 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 

.386 

a. 26 

.15 

.35 

.206 
.146 
.167 
.186 

.167 
.139 

Dynamo  man.. 

.206 

.275 

.206 

First  fireman. . . 

.146 

Coal  fireman... 
Wood  fireman.. 
Coal  handler... 

.i26 
.125 
.125 
.125 
.125 

.15 
.16 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.15 

.16 
.16 

.126 
.126 
.126 
.126 
.126 

.138 
.138 
.126 

Wood  handler. . 

.125 

Ash  handler 

.126 

Boiler  cleaner 

.16 

Repairs: 

Head  machinist 

.30 
.20 
.16 

... 
.45 

.40 

Machinist 

.25 

Machinist  help- 
er. 

.15 

.175 

a  Maximum  rate  for  positions. 
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Weekly  and  hourly  rates  of  wages,  Intemaiumal  Paper  Company ,  compared  with  Ckmadian 

JUittt— Continued. 


Oecupatlon. 

Baals  of 
rate. 

Interna- 
tional 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Canada 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Belgo- 
Canadian 
P.&P. 
Com- 
pany. 

Lauren- 
tide 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

9a33 

.20 
.15 

.20 

.33 

a. 25 

St.  Ray- 
mond 
Paper 

COTOr 

pany. 

Imperial 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

J.R. 
Booth. 

Bepalre-Oont'd. 
uead        mill- 

Hourly... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do .• 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

ia39 

.35 
.2422 

.3333 

.3611 

.3056 

.3066 

.34 

.2222 

.4444 

.20 

.28 

.1833 

.3333 

.25 

.25 

.2778 

.481 

.3333 

.1944 

.1944 

23.08 
15.38 
l&OO 
15.00 

15.00 

15.00 
15.00 

.26 
.19 
.19 
.21 
.175 

.3050 

.222 

.3055 
.22 

.20 

.1833 

9a  20 

90.30 

.20 
.15 

.25 
.30 
.175 

9aS76 

wright. 

Millwright 

Millwright 

helper. 

Carpenter 

Head  piper 

Piper 

ia20 
.15 

.20 
.20 
.175 

.225 

.175 

.20 

.275 

.20 

10.20 

.20 
.30 

.20 

Pattern  maker. 

Blacksmith 

.185 
.15 

.20 
.      .15 

.30 
.13 
.15 
.14 
.20 
.15 
.30 



.26 

.25 

.15 

.25 

Blacksmith 

.15 

helper. 
Mason 

Mason  helper... 
Painter.. !T  . 

.15 

.175 

Painter  helper.. 
RoU  grinder.... 
Knife  grinder... 
Saw  flier  . 

.15 

.226 

.30 

.175 

.195 

.20 

.15 

.175 

.25 

Druftsman 

Electrician. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Weekly... 

...do 

...do 

.225 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.80 

liead  burner. . . . 

Lead      bomer 

helper. 
Laborer 

.13 

21.00 
15.00 

.16 

18.00 
15.00 
12.00 
18.00 

18.00 

9.00 
9.00 

Office: 

First  clerk 

1&15 
15.00 

19.80 

3a  00 

22.50 

Third  clerk 



12.00 

Day     1 1  m  e  - 
keeper. 

Night    time- 
keeper. 

Stenographer... 

Storekeeper 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

16ul5 

12.66 
12.00 
9.00 



13w85 
1&15 

laso 

ia5o 

Railroad  operating: 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Hourly.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.30 
.15 
.15 
.13 
.13 

.30 

.15 

.18 
.13 

.15 

.13 



Trainman 

First  tmrkmnti 

Trackman 

Head  plate 

cutter. 
Plate  cutter 

1 

.225 

.166 

Piers  and  booms: 
H^ad  river  man 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.20 

River  man 

.165 

Core  machine: 
First     core 

.15 

.175 
.150 

.175 

maker. 
Cora  maker 

.150 

Average  weekly 
ntte. 

International    Pa- 
per Co.,  average 
for  comparison. 

International    Pa- 

23.46 
34.88 

48.7 

.1531 
.2670 

74  4 

15.96 
2L79 

36l5 

.1642 
.2009 

58.9 

15.36 
22.27 

4&0 

.1629 
.2598 

50.5 

19.80 
23.08 

lao 

.1648 
.2791 

09.4 

2a  24 
23.74 

17.3 

.1742 
.2712 

55.7 

2a  50 





25.86 
2a2 

per  Co.   (more), 

percent. 
Average   hourly 

rate. 
IntAmf^tlonal     Pfl^ 



.1715 

.2663 

per  Co.,  average 

wr  comparison. 

International    Pa- 

56.3 

per  Co.   (more), 
percent. 

1 

a  Maximum  rate  for  positions. 
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Exhibit  C. 
Freight  rates  from  principal  International  Paper  Company  "news^*  mills  to  cities  named. 


City. 


Boston 

New  York.., 
Pfalladelphla. 
Baltimore.... 
Pltteburg.... 

Petrolt , 

Cinclnnatf... 

Chicago 

Indianapolis. 

St  Louis 

Atlanta 

Memphis 

New  Orleans. 
Houston 


t 

4 

i 

1 

i 

4 

:4 

>i 

u 

a 

e 

i 

3^ 

3 

i 

16 

16 

15 

lOi 

12 

13 

13 

13 

17 

15 

16 

16 

15 

16 

17 

17 

17 

.     17 

18 

17 

16 

16 

15 

19 

17 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16i 

15i 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

17 

17 

■   17 

19 

19 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

40 

40 

40 

45 

42 

32 

32 

32 

32 

35 

36 

36 

36 

37 

35 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

ti 


I 


I 


12 
17 
16 
18 
20 
18 
18 
18 
20 
21 

^ 

39 
46 


& 

If  -  ^i 


16 

16i 

13 

13 

16 

17 

17 

17 

17 

15 

15 

IS ; 

16 

16 

18 

18 

17 

17 

21 

21 

45 

40 

37 

32 

36 

36 

46 

46 

12 
16 
15 
17 
17 
I. 
18 
18 
19 
21 
40 
32 
35 
46 


Exhibit  D. 

Freight  rates  from  Canadian  **news^*  mills  to  cities  named. 


La\iren- 
tlde  Paper 
Co.  (Ltd.). 

a20 
6  18 
22 
22 
17 
16 
15i 
18 
19 

1 

63 

Canada 

Paper  Co. 

(Ltd.). 

Belffo- 
Canadian 
Pulp  and 
Paper  Co. 

St.  Ray- 
mond Pa- 
per Co. 
fLtd.). 

Imperial 
Paper  MUls 
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rE. 

export,  171. 

Annual  product  eastern  *'news"  mant^acturers. 

Tons. 

1.  Great  Northern  Paper  Co 136,032 

2.  Berlin  Mills  Co 62,400 

3.  St.  Regifl  Paper  Co 39,000 

4.  Reinii]^ton  Martin  Paper  Co 19, 656 

6.  Raymondville  Paper  Co 17, 160 

6.  Finch  Pruyn  Co 14,040 

7.  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co 43,680 

8.  Dalton  Paper  Mills .' 9,984 

9.  Gould  Paper  Co 15, 600 

10.  West  End  Paper  Co : •   7,800 

11.  Norwood  Paper  Co 6,240 

12.  Cliff  Paper  Co 9,360 

33.  Pettebone  Cataract  Pa^er  Co 9,360 
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Tons. 

,4.  Schroon  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 6,240 

'5.  Tkg)e:ftrt8  Paper  Cd «,580 

16.  AMriclk.Paper  Co 7,800 

17.  Malone  Paper  Co 6, 240 

18.  Champion  Paper  Co : 7, 800 

19.  Oswejyo  Falls  Paper  Co 7, 8^ 

20.  Iroquois  Paper  Co 6, 000 

21 .  High  Fall?  Paper  Co 7, 500 

22.  SU  Croix  Paper  Co 40, 080 

23.  Broi^ville  Paper  Co 3, 400 

24.  H.  S.  Gtorott  A  Son ,, 5,580 

25.  St.  George  Paptr  Co.... 8,680 

506,012 

26.  International  Paper  Co 404, 550 

910, 562 

Exhibit  F. 

Anntutl  product f  western  '"news"  mam^acturers. 

Tons. 

1.  Kimberlev  Clark  Company : 20, 200 

2.  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company 21, 840 

3.  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 12,400 

4.  Nekoosa  Edwards  Paper  Company 15, 600 

5.  Centralia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 7, 800 

6.  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 9, 360 

7.  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 12, 480 

8.  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 3, 740 

9.  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 6, 240 

10.  Hennepin  Paper  Company 4, 680 

11.  Itasca  Paper  Company 6, 240 

12.  Northwest  Paper  Company , . .  7, 800 

13.  Hhinelander  Paper  Company ' . .  18, 720 

14.  Menaaha  Paper  Company 7, 800 

15.  Flambeau  Paper  Company 3, 120 

16.  W.  D.  Boyce  Paper  Company 7, 800 

17.  Cheboygan  Paper  Company 18, 720 

18.  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  (Company 49, 920 

19.  The  Star  Paper  Mill  Company 15, 600 

20.  Outagamie  Paper  Company. 5, 300 

21.  Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company 8, 730 

22.  Alexandria  Paper  Company 9, 360 

23.  Floriston  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 6, 240 

24.  Patten  Paper  Company 3, 120 

25.  Watab  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 12, 480 

295, 290 
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WALL  PAPER. 

THE  AIXIED  WAIL-PAPEB   TEADES  OF  THE  XTHITED  STATES 
GLAIM  THAT  THEIR  IHDXJSTBY  NEEDS  MORE  PROTEGTIOH. 

New  York  Cirr,  December  22, 1908. 
Hon.  Mr.  Payne,  M.  C^ 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  instructed  in  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  above-named  organization  to  communicate  with  you  regarding 
some  change  in  the  tariflF  on  wall  paper.  I  would  respectfully  ask 
that  you  advocate  an  advance  over  the  present  duty,  as  it  seems  that 
the  -fliinerican  manufacturers  have  not  tne  proper  protection  against 
the  importation  of  wall  paper  from  Europe,  where  the  wages  paid  are 
much  less  than  received  by  our  members. 

About  five  years  ago  the  importation  was  only  $200,000  and  at  the 
present  time  it  has  exceeded  the  sum  of  $800,000.     These  are  the 
conditions  that  our  members  of  the  trade  have  been  working  against. 
*♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  your  earliest  attention,  and  assur- 
ing you  wnatever  you  do  will  be  appreciated,  I  am. 
Yours,  truly, 

James  L.  Mulhearn, 
National  Secretary,  M,  P.  <fe  C  M. 


Richard  H.  Soheller,  secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  1,  N.  P.  C.  A. 
of  A.,  files  a  similar  letter. 


WALL  PAPER  AND  PRINT  BLOCKS. 

THE   NATIOHAL   PRDTT   CUTTERS'   ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA 
ASKS  AN  INCREASE  OF  DUTIES  ON  THESE  ARTICLES. 

New  York  City,  December  19, 1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  directed  by  the  above  association  to  write 
to  you  in  regard  to  any  possible  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  manu- 
factured wall  papers  ana  interior  decorations,  and  also  on  print  blocks 
and  rollers  used  in  tlie  printing  of  same. 

If  any  change  is  contemplated,  we  respectfully  ask  your  assistance 
to  have  the  duty  on  wall  papers  increased,  if  at  all  possible,  as  we 
believe  the  present  duty  entirely  inadequate  to  give  the  American 
manufacturer  proper  protection  against  foreign  importations. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  importations  of  wall  paper  have 
increasea  about  300  per  cent.  In  1903  the  imports  amounted  to  about 
$200,000,  while  now  they  amount  to  almost  $800,000. 
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As  wages  in  foreign  countries — England  and  Germany — are  only 
about  one-half  of  what  they  are  in  the  united  States,  we  fsel  that  not 
only  are  the  American  manufacturers  entitled  to  fair  protection  but 
that  we  ourselves  are  entitled  to  protection  against  the  low  wages  and 
vinfavorable  conditions  existing  m  England  and  Germany,  where  the 
wall-paper  industries  are  controlled  by  syndicates,  whereas  the 
American  manufacturers,  from  whom  we  obtain  our  livelihood,  are 
hardly  making  any  profit  at  all,  certainly  not  what  they  are  entitled 
to  make  considering  the  capital  invested. 

Regarding  print  blocks,  we  wish  to  say  that  this  work  is  entirely 
done  by  hand;  not  a  single  part  of  the  same  can  in  any  way  be  made 
by  machine,  and  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  us  if  the  present 
tariff  on  these  print  rollers  were  removed  or  made  any  less.  Tney  are 
classified  as  manufactured  wood  and  metal,  principal  value  on  metal 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  ask  that  you  use  your  influence  to 
have  this  duty  increased,  if  at  all  possible,  as  the  wages  paid  in  Europe 
for  this  work  are  only  about  one-half  what  we  receive,  and  we  believe 
we  should  receive  the  protection  that  years  of  work  entitle  us  to. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  vour  support  and  assuring  you  that  any- 
thing you  may  do  in  our  behalf  will  be  appreciated,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

[seal.]  Thos.  I.  G.  Eastwood, 

Secretary-Treasurer  National  Print  Cutters* 

Association  of  America. 


SCHEDULE  N -SUNDRIES. 


ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS. 

JACOB  DE  JOITG,  FOB  ASSOCIATED  FLOWEB  AVD  FAVCT  FEATHEB 
KANUFACTUBEBS,  FILES  STJPPLEMEHTAL  BBIEF. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives  J  WdshingtoUj  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Supplementary  to  the  few  remarks  made  by  me 
before  your  committee  on  November  28  upon  the  subject  of  artificial 
flowers  and  fancy  feathers,  covering  section  425  of  the  present  tariff 
act,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  memorandum: 

Personally,  as  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  this  line  and  by 
authority  of  the  Associated  Manufacturers  of  America  of  flowers 
and  fancy  feathers,  you  are  respectfully  requested  to  increase  the 
duty  on  artificial  flowers  and  fancy  feathers  to  such  an  extent  as  you 
may  deem  wise  and  proper. 

The  present  duty  is  50  per  cent,  and  an  increase  of  duty  to  either 
60  or  70  per  cent  would  greatly  benefit  the  domestic  industry.  It  is 
possible  that  under  a  duty  of  70  per  cent  importations  may  be  de- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  might  possibly  reduce  the  revenue 
to  the  Government  from  this  source,  ana  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the 

5 resent  tariff  reform  movement  has  for  its  object  the  reduction  of 
uty  on  raw  materials,  which  would  naturally  greatly  reduce  the 
country's  revenues,  it  may  be  essential  to  only  increase  the  tariff 
on  articles  of  luxury  such'  as  ours  only  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
tend  to  produce  greater  revenue,  in  order  to  offset  the  losses  caused 
by  articles  being  placed  upon  the  free  list,  due  consideration  being 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  at  the  present  time  is  facing 
a  large  deficit. 

If  my  reasoning  in  this  respect  is  right  and  coincides  ^with  the 
opinions  entertained  by  your  committee,  it  is  but  natural  and  dutiful 
that  any  action  taken  must  be  in  accordance  with  these  facts. 

The  present  importations  in  round  figures  amount  to  about 
$6,300,000  per  annum,  providing:  a  revenue  of  about  $3,150,000. 
Being  thoroughly  familiar  with  tliis  subject,  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
as  the  future  no  doubt  will  prove,  that  a  (luty  of  60  j)er  cent  may  have 
the  effect  of  checking  the  steady  increase  of  importations  in  the  future, 
but  at  the  same  time  maintaining  importations  on  the  present  basis, 
this  would  cause  an  increase  in  revenue  of  at  least  $600,000  per  year, 
and  I  believe  that  under  a  duty  of  70  per  cent  there  may  possibly  be  a 
slight  increase  in  revenue,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  this  point,  there- 
fore if  one  of  the  objects  of  your  committee  in  framing  the  new  tariff 
lawis  to  increase  theduty  onarticlosof  luxury,  in  order  to  bring  a  greater 
revenue  to  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  give  ample  j)rotec- 
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tion  to  the  home  industry,  I  must  confess  that  60  per  cent  is  the 
proper  tariff  on  this  class  of  goods,  from  eveiy  sensible,  patriotic,  and 
Dusmess  view. 

It  may  be  stated  right  here  that  artificial  flowers  and  fancy  feathers 
should  have  been  classified  under  a  60  jjer  cent  tariff  in  the  present 
Dingley  bill.  Why  this  class  of  goods  was  placed  at  50  per  cent,  when 
all  other  articles  or  this  character,  such  as  laces,  braids,  trimmings  of 
everj^  description,  flounces,  etc.,  are  60  per  cent  I  can  not  understand, 
particularly  as  everything  used  in  the  trimming  of  a  lady's  hat,  with 
the  exception  of  artificial  flowei-s  and  fancy  feafliei-s,  pays  60  per  cent 
at  present;  this,  although  your  committee  may  not  be  experienced  in 
the  millinery  line,  must  surely  appear  to  vou  as  an  inconsistency, 
especially  so  when  you  bear  in  mind  that  liad  flowers  and  feathers 
been  placed  under  a  60  per  cent  duty  in  tlie  Dingley  bill,  it  would  have 
greatly  helped  the  development  of  our  home  production,  and  at  the 
same  time  provided  an  additional  $4,000,000  to  the  revenue. 

A  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  artificial  flowers  and  fancy  feathers  would 
give  a  wonderful  impetus  to  our  home  industiy .  1  He  manufacturers 
are  satisfied  to  supply  the  gradual  increased  demand  in  this  line.  It  is 
undeniable  that  this  class  of  goods  will'  always  be  imported  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  at  least  so  long  as  American  women  insist  upon  getting 
theimported  article,  even  though  the  domestic,product  may  be  superior. 
If  they  are  willing  to  |)ay  higher  prices,  simply  because  the  article  is 
imported,  then  by  all  means  let  the  Government  have  the  benefit. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  are  gradually  developing  the  home 
production,  and  have  already  made  the  domestic  industry  important 
enough  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  keep  down  arbitrary  prices,  formeriy  dictated  by  foreign  producers. 

Were  it  not  for  thefact  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  obliged 
to  pay  an  average  duty  of  nearly  50  per  cent  on  most  of  the  material 
he  uses,  and  for  the  further  fact  that  labor  in  this  line  here  receives 
more  than  double  the  same  labor  in  Europe,  and  also  the  greater 
expenses  of  rent  and  other  fixed  charges,  the  American  manufacturer 
would  need  no  protection  whatever.  Bearing  in  mind  the  differen- 
tiation between  cost  of  materials,  labor,  rents,  etc.,  a  duty  of  60 
per  cent  only  partly  equalizes  the  cost  of  manufacture  here  with 
abroad.  Were  we  to  endeavor  to  fix  a  perfect  eciualization,  it  appears 
that  a  duty  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent  would  De  necessary.  There 
are  other  numerous  reasons  which  appeal  to  your  committee  for 
advancing  the  duty  on  this  class  of  goods,  but  they  are  somewhat 
intricate  and  technical,  requiring  the  production  of  statistics  and  a 
more  lengthy  and  complicated  argument;  for  instance,  the  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  cost  for  landing  this  class  of  goods  under  a  duty 
of  70-60-50  per  cent  would  be  as  follows: 

The  article  which  would  cost  17  cents  to  lay  down  here  under 
a  50  per  cent  duty  would  cost  18  cents  under  a  60  per  cent  duty  and 
21  cents  under  a  70  per  cent  duty.  You  will  thus  notice  that  the 
increased  cost  of  landing,  between  50  per  cent  and  60  per  cent,  is  not 
large  enough  to  cause  any  great  disturbance  in  importations  but 
would  still  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  domestic  producer.  While 
it  is  but  natural  that  a  duty  of  70  per  cent  would  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  domestic  manufacturers,  we  as  manufacturers  do  not 
wsh  to  appear  before  your  committee  as  suppliants,  asking  Govern- 
ment aid  for  the  boosting  of  our  industry,  but  are  quite  willing  to 
leave  this  matter  open  to  your  best  judgment. 
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In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank  vour  conmiittee  and  its  secre- 
tary for  the  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  shown  to  me.  Knowing 
that  your  committee  is  endeavoring  to  conscientiously  perform  a 
great  and  difficult  task,  I  trust  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
success,  and  that  the  new  tariff  measure  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  country  at  large. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Jacob  de  Jouo, 
Representing  the  Associated  Flower  and  Fan/y 

Feather  Manufacturers  of  America. 
New  York,  December  19,  1908. 


BRISTLES. 

STJPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF  OF  THE  WILLIAM  WILKEITS  COMPAITT, 
OF  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  ASKING  FOB  BETENTIOlf  OF  DUTT  OH 
BBISTLES. 

.Baltimore,  Md.,  December  10,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Since  filing  the  original  brief  in  this  case  a  number 
of  briefs  have  been  filed  in  the  interests  of  the  brush  manufacturers, 
and  the  bristle  subject  was  called  up  at  such  a  late  hour  on  the  day  set 
apart  for  it  that  tnere  was  no  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  bristle 
manufacturer  to  state  his  views  before  the  committee. 

Briefs  on  behalf  of  the  brush  manufacturers  seem  to  be  based  upon 
the  theory,  as  stated  in  the  brief  of  Col.  Albert  Clark,  of  Boston,  that — 

This  duty  could  be  abolished  and  all  bristles  put  on  free  list  without  doing  injury 
to  any  industry  in  the  United  States  and  to  the  advantage  of  brush  manufacturers 
here.    (P.  2744  of  tariff  hearings,  first  print,  No.  21.) 

The  brief  of  the  Florence  Manufacturing  Company  says: 

We  also  ask  that  the  duty  of  7  J  cents  per  pound  upon  bristles  be  removed,  and  that 
bristles  be  entered  free  of  duty ,  in  order  that  we  may  thereby  be  placed  on  a  fairer  basis 
in  comparison  with  Asiatic  and  European  countries,  as  practically  no  bristles  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  hairbrushes,  and  no  bristles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  toothbrushes, 
are  produced  in  America.    (P.  2746  of  tariff  hearings,  first  print.  No.  21.) 

The  brief  of  A.  L.  Sonn  Brush  Company  says: 

Bristles  are  not  a  product  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  would  not  affect  the 
producer  in  this  country,  but  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States    *    *    ♦.    (P.  2748  of  tariff  hearings,  first  print,  No.  21.) 

The  brief  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Brush  Company  says: 

The  duty  of  7*  cents  per  pound  on  bristles,  we  believe,  can  be  largely  reduced,  or 
entirely  taken  on,  because  at  the  present  time  the  production  of  bristles  m  the  United 
States  is  very  small,  and  it  is  not  an  industry  that  will  grow,  but  is  bound  to  become 
obsolete,  whether  protei'ted  or  not,  because  of  the  conditions  that  exist  relative  to  the 
slaughtering  of  hogs,  etc.,  while  they  are  still  young.  (P.  2752  of  tariff  hearings,  first 
print,  No.  21.) 

The  brief  of  A.  &  E.  Burton  Company  says: 

The  duty  is  now  7i  cents  per  pound,  as  there  are  practically  no  bristles  raised  in  this 
country  at  this  time.  As  nogs  naturally  lose  their  bristles  when  domesticated,  we 
think  all  bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared,  should  come  in  free.  (P.  2753,  tariff 
hearings,  first  print,  No.  21.) 
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Statements  of  thisTkind  are  somewhat  astonishing  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  parties  who  make  them  are  large  customers 
of  the  William  Wilkens  Company,  and  buy  a  large  Quantity  of  bristles 
every  year  from  them,  and  that  they  must  have  Known  when  they 
made  these  statements  that  there  are  bristle  factories  in  Philadelphia^ 
Cincinnati,  Providence,  Chicago,  and  in  Baltimore,  in  addition  to 
the  present  petitioner,  who  alone  manufactures  from  250,000  to 
300,000  pounds  of  bristles  per  annum;  and  while  it  is  true  that  these 
industries  have  not  made  fortunes  and  are  grdd^ually  closing  up,  it  is 
simply  because  of  the  want  of  proper  protection  against  imported' 
manufactured  bristles  from  the  East. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill,  the  tariff  was  15  cents  per  pound.  This  was 
reduced^  under  the  Dingley  bill,  to  7i  cents  a  pound.  And,  as  we 
have  shown,  this  reduction  has  been  a  severe  blow  to  this  manufac- 
turing industry.  And  now,  finally,  the  brush  manufacturers  ask 
that  this  duty  of  7i  cents  per  pound  should  be  taken  off  entirely, 
and  the  imported  bristles,  principally  from  China,  should  be  put  in 
direct  competition  with  the  bristles  manufactured  in  this  country. 

And  while  these  brush  manufacturers  are  demanding  that  the 
duty  shall  be  taken  off  of  the  foreign  bristle,  and  the  American  laborer 
and  manufacturer  of  brushes  be  thereby  benefited  and  protected 
against  what  they  call  the  ''Yellow  Peril,''  they  are  at  the  same  time 
asking  that  duty  on  imported  brushes  be  increased  in  order  that 
their  industry  should  be  protected  against  this  same  ''Yellow  Peril.'* 
It  would  seem  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  one  branch 
of  manufacturing  industry  on  the  same  grounds  and  for  the  same 
reasons  that  they  demand  protection  for  another  branch  of  a  manu- 
facturing industry.  The  want  of  equity  in  this  position  is  so  apparent 
that  it  needs  no  further  argument,  and  the  bristle  manufacturers.are 
perfectly  willing  to  submit  their  case  on  the  appeal  made  by  these 
orush  manufacturers  for  the  protection  of  their  own  industry  against 
the  cheap  foreign  laborer. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Wilkens  company  to  continue  to 
manufacture  these  bristles  at  the  present  time  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  they  have  invented  and  patented  machinery  in  their  own  shops, 
which  make  it  possible  to  compete  against  cheap  Chinese  labor.  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  they  nave  invented  and  patented  and  have 
in  daily  use  macnines  that  sort  lengths  of  hair,  picking  short  hair 
from  long  hair,  and  which  avoids  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
tedious  phases  of  the  business  when  done  by  manual  labor. 

If  the  committee  should  think,  however,  that  the  duty  should  be 
taken  oflF  of  these  manufactured  bristles,  it  is  then  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  the  duty  should  be  retained  on  what  is  known  as  "short 
bristles" — that  is,  upon  all  bristles  under  4i  inches  in  length.  Bristles 
longer  than  4^  inches  are  not  manufactured  to  any  extent  in  this 
country.  It  is  true,  as  stated  in  several  briefs  of  the  brush  makers, 
that  hogs  are  killed  young  in  this  country,  and  nearly  all  hogs  from 
which  bristles  are  taken  here  are  domesticated,  and  hence  inferior  in 
length  to  the  imported  bristle,  where  hogs  are  allowed  to  mature  and 
where  many  of  them  run  wild.  Bristles  longer  than  4i  inches  are 
used  in  quantities  by  brush  makers  for  paint  brushes  and  brushes 
which  require  this  longer  bristle.  And  the  industry  of  this  petitioner, 
as  well  as  all  bristle  manufacturers  in  this  country,  would  not  be 
materially  injured  by  taking  off  the  duty  on  bristles  over  this  4^ 
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inches.  This  would  give  the  brush  makers  relief  to  a  certain  extent 
without  destroying  another  sister  industry,  and  destroying  it  upon  the 
same  ground  for  which  they  themselves  ask  protection,  and  that  is 
that  tne  American  laborer  should  be  protected  against  cheap  foreign 
labor. 

The  situation  as  represented  by  the  Widens  company  is  ideal  from 
.a  manufacturing  standpoint.  They  were  the  first  manufacturers  of 
bristles  in  the  UniteKl  States  and  have  been  continuously  in  that 
business,  as  stated  in  the  original  brief,  for  the  last  sixty-four  years. 
During  that  time  a  village  has  grown  up  around  their  factory,  occu- 
pied to  a  great  extent  by  their  employees — men  who  were  raised  in 
the  business — whose  fathers  were  tnere  before  them  and  who  know 
nothing  else  but  the  manufacture  of  bristles,  own  and  live  in  this 
village,  no  strikes,  no  discord  between  employer  and  employee. 
And  while  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  the  destruction  of  business  if  the 
tariff  is  put  on  or  taken  off,  yet  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ment that  this  establishment  can  not  continue  to  manufacture  bris- 
tles if  the  duty  of  7i  cents  per  pound  is  taken  off,  and  the  ideal  situa- 
tion will  be  destroyed. 

Fielder  C.  Slingluff, 
Representing  ike  William  WUIcens  Co.,  of  Baltimore j  MA, 


BRUSHES. 

CHAS.  WOOD,  LANSINGBTJEO,  H.  T.,  COHPABES  JAPANESE  AISTD 
AMEBICAK  lABOB  COST. 

Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  Decemher  19,  1908. 
Committee  Ways  and  Means,    . 

WashiTigUm,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  As  to  proposed  duty  on  toilet  brushes,  particulars  as 
to  which  are  set  forth  in  the  petition  to  you  from  the  manufacturers 
of  such  here,  the  fact  that  tne  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  is  now 
entirely  inadequate  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  prices  the  importers 
sell  them  for  in  this  country.  A  New  York  importer  sold  the  Japanese 
nail  bi-ush  furnished  you  with  the  petition  to  John  Ferriss,  brush 
maker,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for,  as  stated,  per  gross  $10.  We  don't  know 
cost  to  importer,  but  it  was  necessarily  less  than  $10.  Deduct  duty 
of  40  per  cent  importer  was  supposed  to  have  paid,  say,  $2.80,  leaving 
price,  exclusive  of  duty,  say,  $7.20.  If  to  this  was  added  the  80  per 
cent  duty  the  petition  requested,  it  would  be  $5.66,  making  cost 
to  importer,  say,  $12.86. 

Now  nobody  in  this  country  can  furnish  the  counterpart  of  such 
brushes  for  even  less,  as  stated  in  petition,  than  $17.28  per  gross,  as 
its  method  of  construction  would  be  prohibitory  in  this  country, 
owing  to  our  labor  being  upward  of  four  times  as  much  as  in  Japan, 
our  consul  at  Tokio,  Japan,  stating  average  of  brush  makers*  wages 
in  Japan  arc  for  males  50  cents  per  day,  while  ours  average  $2. 

Women  who  do  important  parts,  15  cents  per  day  in  Japan;  here 
upward  of  $1. 

Children,  5  cents  per  day  in  Japan;  in  New'  York  and  some  other 
States  children  not  allowed"  to  worK  at  any  price. 
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Also  the  duty  on  kinds  of  bristles  not  produced  in  our  country, 
viz,  those  above  3  inches  long,  should  be  exempt  from  the  7i  ceiits 
per  pound  duty. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Chas.  Wood. 


CABRETTA  SKINS. 

KASSACHUSETTS    TAIOTEES   AHD    WOOL   PULIEBS   ASK    THAT 
SHEZPSKIHS  BEABIITG  WOOL  BE  PLACED  OV  FBEE  LIST. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  December  16,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereko  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  members  of  the  tanning  and  wool 
pulling  industry  of  Salem  and  Peabody,  Mass.,  respectfully  request 
that  sheepskins  bearing  wool,  or  hair,  now  incluoed  in  the  lower 
classification  of  Class  111,  Schedule  K,  of  the  present  tariff  law,  and 
comraonly  known  as  '^cabretta  skins,"  be  placed  on  the  free  list  in 
the  draft  of  the  new  tariff  bill  now  being  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

Our  reasons  for  making  the  foregoing  request  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  brief  facts,  which  we  believe  to  be  incontrovertible: 

First.  There  are  absolutely  no  skins  of  a  similar  nature  raised  in 
this  country. 

Second.  The  wool,  or  hair,  from  these  skins  can  not  enter  into 
competition  with  any  American-grown  product,  not  being  adapted 
'for  any  better  uses  than  the  manufacture  of  ingrain  carpets,  very 
cheap  olankets,  or  in  many  instances  low-grade  felting  or  even  plas- 
tering purposes.  . 

Third.  The  supply  of  domestic  skins  is  not  only  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  requirements  of  the  tanning  industry  of  the  country,  but  is 
as  well  practically  dominated  and  controlled  by  certain  large  inter- 
ests through  their  close  affiliations  with  the  tanning  trade.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  imperative  that,  aside  even  from  the  foreign 
pickled  skins  and  slat  markets  now  duty  free,  the  American  tanners 
need  and  are  entitled  to  other  markets  for  raw  material  so  long  as 
they  do  not  interfere  with  domestic  production,  in  order  that  increased 
employment  of  American  capital  and  labor  may  be  encouraged  and 
maintained. 

Fourth.  The  hair  produced  on  these  skins  in  most  instances  wUl 
not  cover  the  labor  cost  of  removing  and  preparing  for  market, 
therefore  any  duty  levied  and  collected  on  such  skins  tends  to  dis- 
courage their  importation  and  necessitates  their  pulling  by  foreign 
labor,  usually  in  the  country  of  origin. 

Fifth.  Wlule  it  is  true  that  under  the  present  tariff  schedules  it  is 
possible  to  import  these  foreign  pulled  skins  free  of  the  duty,  either 
m  the  shearling,  slat,  or  pickled  state,  it  is  also  an  indisputable  fact 
that  such  stock  does  not  compare  in  Quality  with  the  American 
worked  product.  Cheap  labor  and  crude  methods  are  responsible 
for  irreparable  damage  to  the  enamel  of  the  skins,  and  what  would 
be  otherwise  valuable  raw  material  is  rendered  practically  valueless. 
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Sixth.  These  types  of  skins  are  procurable  in  sizable  quantities 
and  there  exists  a  broad  field,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  which 
the  finished  leather  from  this  raw  material  may  readily  be  marketed. 
Respectfully, 

The  L.  B..  Southwick  Company,  by  L.  B.  Southwick, 
president;  Nathan  H.  Poor  Leather  CJo.;  A.  B.  Clark 
Co.,  A.  B.  Clark,  president;  George  &  Barry  Leather 
Co.,  Richard  Barry,  president;  reter  Sim  &  Sons; 
Helbrun  Lea  Co.,  A.  P.  Thompson;  P.  R.  Gill,  D.  P. 
Gill,  attorney;  George  Clerk;  Joseph  M.  Lloyd; 
Littlefield  Leather  Co.,  S.  S.  Littlefield,  treasurer; 
Rich'd  Cunningham  &  Co.;  Besse,  Osbom  &  Odell 
(Incorporated),  J.  E.  Osborn,  treasurer;  J.  E.  Osbom 
&  Co. 


CALFSKINS. 

FEED  BUEPnrO  LEA  COMPANT,  MHWAXTKEE,  WIS.,  DEPEEGATES 
ANY  EEDXICTION  IN  DUTY  OH  FINISHED  CAIFSKIHS. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  12,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Wa^shinfftonj  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  order  that  your  committee  may  understand  the 
effect  that  a  protective  duty  lias  on  the  calfskin  tanning  industry  of 
this  country  and  the  necessity  for  its  continuance,  we  would  submit 
the  following  facts : 

This  industry  represents  an  annual  production  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  million  dollars.  The  product  is  largely  of  chrome  tannage,  a 
method  originating  in  this  country,  and  up  to  about  two  years  ago  we 
had  a  very  considerable  export  business  in  calf  leathers. 

Foreign  manufacturers,  particularly  those  of  Germany,  have 
gradually  improved  their  product  and  are  now  manufacturing  leather 
equal  in  every  respect  to  any  made  in  this  country.  The  result  has 
been  that  they  have  secured  the  larger  part  of  our  export  trade  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  sold  equally  as  good  leather  at  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  less  than  the  prices  we  could  make.  Any  reduction  in 
tariff  that  would  enable  them  to  place  their  product  on  our  home 
market  on  the  same  basis  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  our  industry. 

Finished  calfskins  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  price  per  square  foot,  and 
Germany  and  France  have  a  protective  duty  based  on  a  rate  per 
pound  equivalent  to  about  2  cents  per  square  foot,  or  about  12 
per  cent. 

The  reasons  that  enable  them  to  make  the  lower  prices  are  obvious. 

First.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  calfskins  tanned  in  this  country 
are  imported  from  Europe  and  brought  in  free  of  duty.  The  foreign 
rnanufacturer  buying  in  his  home  market  at  first  hand  has  a  dis- 
tinct advantage.  Tne  price  of  domestic  skins  is  governed  by  the 
price  at  which  foreign  skins  can  be  delivered  in  our  market. 

The  freight  we  pay  from  the  interior  to  the  foreign  seaport  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  average  freight  he  pays  to  his  tannery,  and  all 
further  freight  charges  are  to  us  an  additional  expense.     The  rates 
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paid  carrying  from  different  shipping  points  and  at  different  times 
are  from  15  to  50  cents  a  hundred,  averaging  about  25  cents.  The 
additional  expense  of  freight  from  our  place  of  import,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  locality  of  the  tannery. 

Our  purchases  are  of  necessity  made  through  commission  houses 
or  through  dealers,  the  average  cost  of  purchase  being  3  per  cent, 
which  together  with  1  per  cent,  consisting  of  freights,  marine  insur- 
ance, consular  fees,  etc.,  makes  a  4  per  cent  additional  cost  to  us  on 
our  raw  material  over  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Second.  Materials:  Practically  all  of  the  tanning  materials  enter- 
ing into  our  product  are  subject  to  duty,  while  all  tnese  materials  are 
obtained  without  duty  by  our  foreign  competitors. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tanning  materials  which  most  largely  are 
employed  in  manufacture  and  the  percentage  of  duty  based  on  the 
market  prices  of  to-day: 

Percentage  of  duties. 

Quebracho,  extract,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 11. 11 

Sumac  extract,  duty  five-eighths  cent  a  pound 16.  66 

D^gras,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 20. 00 

Sumac,  duty  $6.72  a  ton 9. 08 

Tartaric  acid  crystals,  duty  7  cents  a  pound 25. 00 

Lactic  acid,  dutv  3  cents  a  pound 85.  71 

Alum,  powdered,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 28. 57 

Alumina,  sulphate,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 27.  77 

Blue  vitriol,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 10. 00 

Ammonia,  22  cTegreee 25. 00 

Copperas,  duty  one-foiurth  cent  a  pound 33.  33 

Hsematin,  duty  seven-eighths  cent  a  pound ! 7.  29 

Hjrposulphite  of  soda,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 35.  71 

Logwood  extracts,  duty  seven-eighths  cent  a  pound 12.  59 

Potash,  bichromate,  duty  3  cents  a  pound 47. 06 

Soda,  bichromate,,  duty  2  cents  a  pound 32.  94 

Aniline  colors , 30.  CO 

Sulphuric  acid,  duty  one-fourth  cent  a  pound 27. 72 

Figuring  on  the  tanning  materials  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  each  kind  consumed  in  actual  manufacture,  the  percent- 
age of  cost  averages  fully  25  per  cent  against  us  on  account  of  duties. 

Third.  Labor:  Of  all  the  conditions  existing  in  manufacture  under 
which  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  this  is  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
To  meet  the  labor  conditions  in  the  foreign  factories  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  thousands  of  American  workmen.  Viewed  from  the 
point  of  manufacturing,  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  other 
mdustrie^  and  obtain  labor  at  anything  like  the  prices  paid  in  the 
European  tanneries. 

From  information  obtained  from  the  best  sources,  the  existing 
cost  of  labor  in  European  tanneries  is  50  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  in 
American  tanneries.  This  information  nas  been  carefully  gathered 
from  foreign  tanners  and  from  laborers  in  this  country  who  have 
recently  worked  in  tanneries  abroad.  This  difference  of  50  per  cent 
does  not  mean  the  difference  in  a  day's  pay,  but  the  actual  difference 
in  cost  of  the  leather  produced  for  a  day's  pay. 

In  addition  to  the  costs  of  production  mentioned,  there  is  a  mate- 
rial difference  in  cost  and  maintenance  of  plants  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  land  values. 

Following  is  a  table  of  cost  which  has  been  made  up  on  the  following 
basis. 
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The  raw  calfsb:in  cost  is  based  upon  the  average  cost  for  the  past 
ten  years. 

The  labor,  tannins;  materials,  and  other  expenses  are  based  upon 
the  actual  cost  of  these  items  to  a  representative  tannery  running 
continuously  for  eighteen  months. 

fCoflt  per  square  foot.] 

Average  cost  of  raw  calfskins  for  the  past  ten  years,  including  freight  and  buying 
charges,  $0.12,  equals  73.98  per  cent  (A)  of  total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Labor  (ba^ed  as  above  stated),  $0.019276,  equals  11.89  per  cent  (B)  of  total  cost  of 
$0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Tanning  materials  (based  as  above  stated),  $0.013842,  equals  8.53  per  cent  (C)  of 
total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  sauare  f(X)t. 

Other  expenses  (oased  as  above  stated),  $0.009082,  equals  5.60  per  cent  of  total 
cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Total  cost  per  foot  on  this  basis,  $0.1622,  equals  100  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  $0.1622 
per  square  foot. 

ADVANTAGE   TO   FOREIGN   CALFSKIN    MANUFACTURERS. 
[Frelght'and  buying  charges  included  In  cost  of  raw  calteklns.] 

Four  per  cent  of  above  73.98  per  cent  (A)  equals  2.96  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  $0.1622 
per  square  foot. 

Labor,  50  per  cent  of  above  11.89  per  cent  (B)  equals  5.95  per  cent  of  total  cost  of 
$0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Tanning  materials,  25  per  cent  of  above  8.53  per  cent  (C)  equals  2.13  per  cent  of 
total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Total  advantage  to  foreign  calfskin  manufacturers  equals  11.04  per  cent  of  total 
cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  we  believe  that  any  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  finished  calfskins  would  result  in  serious  injury  to  our 
industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Fred.  Ruepino  Leather  Co., 
By  F.  J.  RuEPiNG,  Treasurer. 

( Tanners  ofSyOOO  calfskins  per  day,) 


COAL. 


THE  FAISMONT  (W.  VA.)  COAL  COMPANT  OPPOSES  FBEE  COAL 
UlfLESS  COUPLED  WITH  EECIPBOCITT. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  December  16,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington^  D,  0. 

Gentlemen:  Last  week  the  undersigned  went  to  Washington  to 
attend  the  session  of  your  committee  while  considering  the  coal 
industry,  and  learned  that  you  were  willing  to  have  suggestions 
made  in  writing. 

Our  investigation  shows  that  the  bituminous  coal  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  the  year  1906  aggregated  1,819,768  tons 
from  the  following  ports:  Pacific,  753,936;  northern  and  lake, 
262,67 1 ;  Atlantic,  803, 1 58. 

During  the  same  year  the  United  States  exported  to  British  North 
America  5,357,004  tons. 
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In  1907  the  United  States  exported  to  British  North  America 
7,194,546  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  while  the  imported  coal  decreased 
to  1,689,869  tons.  In  other  words,  in  1907  we  sold  to  Canada 
nearly  five  times  as  much  bituminous  coal  as  we  bought  from  her. 

The  territory  which  lies  about  200  miles  east  from  Winnipeg  and 
about  100  miles  west  of  Montreal  is  practically  an  American  market 
for  bituminous  coal. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  railroads  pay  yearly  in  the- 
vicinity  of  $1,000,000  duty  on  American  coal. 

Canada  receives  more  than  five  times  as  much  duty  from  its  pur-^ 
chasers  of  American  bituminous  as  that  received  by  the  United  States: 
from  its  purchasers  of  Canadian  coal.  We  respectfully  submit  that 
this  should  not  be — we  should  either  have  reciprocal  free  coal 
or  the  same  duty  on  bituminous  coal  in  both  countries.  Free 
coal  without  reciprocity  will  greatly  injure  the  coal  industry; 
certainlv  such  a  proposition  will  not,  I  think,  be  seriously  considered. 
t^ery  respectfully, 

A.  B.  Fleming, 
Bepresenting  Fairmont  Coal  ComjHiny. 


CORKS. 

THE  J.  H.  PADDOCK  COMPANT,  BEOOELTN,  K.  Y.,  TJBGES  MAIN- 
TEKANCE  OF  PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  CORKS. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  December  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Wa;shington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  corks,  we  respectfully  ask  your 
consideration  of  the  following  facts,  in  connection  wdth  the  contem- 
plated revision  of  the  present  tariff:  In  1897  the  value  of  the  cork- 
wood imported  into  this  countr}^  was  $1,323,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  corks  $463,000.  In  1907  the  value  of  the  corkwood 
imported  was  $2,358,000,  and  of  the  corks  $1,704,000.  This  shows: 
that  under  the  tariff  now  in  effect  the  importation  of  raw  materia! 
has  increased  about  75  per  cent,  while  the  importation  of  manufac- 
tured corks  has  increased  225  per  cent^  and  certainly  refutes  the  state- 
ments  of  some  of  the  cork  importers  made  at  the  hearing  at  the  even- 
ing session  of  November  28  last,  that  the  tariff  on  manufactured  corks. 
was  too  high.  In  1897  the  average  wages  paid  employees  in  this. 
business  was:  Men,  $10  per  week;  machine  girls,  $3.50  per  week; 
sorters,  $4.50  per  week. 

The  average  wages  now  paid  are:  Men,  $14  per  week;  ninchine 
girls,  $5  per  week;  sorters,  $7  per  week.  k 

If  the  tariff  is  lowered,  we  will  be  comi)elled  to  decrease  the  wages 
of  our  employees  proportionately.  We  also  beg  to  state  that  the 
prices  of  corks  manufactured  in  this  country  are  not  controlled  by 
any  trust,  as  stated  by  some  of  the  cork  importers  at  the  hearing 
given  them.  We  are  one  of  at  least  20  manufacturers,  all  of  whom 
are  absoluteh"  independent,  and  among  whom  competition  is  very 
keen. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  we  ask  that  the  present  tariff  be  at  least 
maintained,  if  not  increased. 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 

The  J.  H.  Paddock  Co., 
By  J.  H.  Paddock. 


THE  ABMSTBONG  COBK  COMPAKT,  PITTSBXJBG,  PA.,  FILES  SUP- 
PLEMEITTAL  BRIEF  19  BEPLT  TO  STATEMENTS  MADE. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  I4,  1908, 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

WashiTigtonj  D.  C, 

Sirs:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  statements  made  by 
Messrs.  Francisco  Llado  Farrell,  Joseph  Torres,  Ferdinand  Gutmann, 
and  the  Manhattan  Cork  Specialty  Company  in  regard  to  the  cork 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States.  As  these  statements 
are  inaccurate  and  misleading  we  feel  called  upon  to  reply. 

Mr.  Farrell  states  that  as  no  corkwood  is  produced  in  the  United 
States  it  is  not  necessary  to  protect  the  manufactured  product  and 
that  the  present  duty  is  prohibitive.  The  best  answer  to  this  claim 
is  that  from  1897  to  1907  under  the  present  law  the  importation  of 
manufactured  cork  bark  increased  267  per  c«nt,  whereas  tne  importa- 
tion of  cork  bark  unmanufactured — the  raw  material — increased 
only  78  per  cent.  Mr.  Farrell  asserts  that  the  increase  in  importa- 
tions of  corks  larger  than  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  consists 
mostly  of  cork  disks.  This  is  true,  but  these  cork  disks  are  corks 
used  to  stopper  bottles  and  each  disk  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the 
old-style  corks.  If  his  argument  proves  anything  it  is  that  the  present 
duty  is  not  high  enough  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Farrell  says  further  that  owing  to  the  present  duty  on  manu- 
factured corks  in  this  country,  Spain  and  Portugal  are  considering  an 
export  duty  on  cork  bark.  The  fact  is  there  is  now^,  and  has  been  for 
many  years,  an  export  duty  on  corkwood.  The  Spanish  export  duty 
is  5  pesetas  per  100  kilos,  which  is  equivalent  to  40  cents  per  100 
pounds.  In  the  case  of  the  raw  material  used  for  life-preservers, 
insoles,  etc.,  this  duty  amounts  to  from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Farrell  makes  the  statement  that  the  cork  industry  is  controlled 
by  a  combination  which  has  arbitrarily  advanced  the  prices  of  corks 
from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
cork  bark — the  raw  material — has  not  advanced  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  There  are  in  the  United  States  more  than  20  manu- 
facturere  of  corks  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and  competi- 
tion in  the  business  is  so  keen  that  the  average  price  of  corks  to  the 
consumer  has  not  increased  during  the  last  ten  years,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  material  advance  in  the  cost  of  labor  and 
manufacturing  supplies  of  all  kinds.  There  has  been  an  enhancement 
of  1 0  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  in  the  value  of  fine  corkwood  of  all  thick- 
nesses during  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  Torres  states  that  this  company  controls  85  per  cent  of  the 
corks  and  cork  products  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Farrell  asserts  that  the  home  manufacturers  now  control  85  per  cent 
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of  the  corks  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Evidently  the  importers 
agreed  upon  a  percentage,  but  did  not  have  a  clear  understanding  as 
to  how  it  should  be  calculated.  Both  statements  are  incorrect.  A 
very  careful  estimate  shows  the  value  of  manufactured  corks,  includ- 
ing cork  disks,  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States  to  be  about 
$6,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  show 
that  $1,704,030  were  imported  in  1907  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid 
on  the  same,  $390,714,  making  the  entire  value  $2,194,744.  Estimat- 
ing the  domestic  consumption  at  $6,000,000,  it  is  clearly  seen  that 
36  per  cent  of  this  amount  is  represented  in  the  imported  material, 
making  no  allowance  whatever  for  an  importer's  profit. 

Mr.  Torres  states  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Spain  is  higher 
than  in  the  United  States,  with  which  assertion  we  do  not  agree. 
In  our  previous  statement,  we  submitted  a  table  of  comparative 
wages  actually  paid  by  us  in  our  factories  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
Seville,  Spain,  in  which  we  show  that  the  wages  in  Spain  are  about 
one-quarter  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States.  While  our  manufac- 
turing in  Spain  has  been  confmed  largely  to  specialties,  we  have  found 
by  experience  that  we  actually  turn  out  as  much  per  operative  in  our 
Seville  factory  as  we  do  in  Pittsburg.  Properly  organized,  led,  and 
drilled,  the  Spaniard  makes  a  very  efficient  workman,  and  we  are 
certain  that  corks  can  be  manufactured  in  Spain  at  one-quarter  of  the 
American  cost  for  labor  and  necessary  factor}^  expenses.  Modem 
machinery  has  been  largely  introduced  into  Spain  of  late  years  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  Spanish  hand-cut  corks  are  now 
turned  out  by  machine. 

Mr.  Torres  states  that  we  are  able  to  compete  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  the  South  American  Republics,  which  statement  is  incor- 
rect. We  do  sell  some  corks  in  Porto  Rico  at  American  prices,  but 
elsewhere  we  do  practically  no  export  business  in  the  cork  line,  as 
we  have  long  since  found  it  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  compete  with 
the  European  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Torres  lays  great  stress  on  the  high  ad  valorem  equivalents  of 
the  25  cents  per  pound  duty  on  small  tapered  corks  of  low  Quality, 
but  he  forgets  to  explain  that  the  proportion  of  these  actually  used 
in  this  country  is  exceedingly  small.  We  have  checked  over  our 
sales  of  corks  and  find  the  percentage  of  this  class  is  6  per  cent  of  the 
total.  When  we  remember  that  the  actual  labor  and  other  factory 
expense  on  1,000  of  these  low-grade  corks  is  as  much  or  even  a  little 
more  than  it  is  on  the  same  quantity  of  high  quality  corks  of  the 
8ame  size,  the  specific  duty  does  not  seem  unmst  in  this  case.     Com- 

faratively  few  small  tapers  or  medicine  corks  are  used  in  Europe, 
n  making  bottle  corks  seven-eighths  inch  or  larger  in  diameter  the 
Spanish  manufacturere  necessarily  accumulate  considerable  scrap 
or  pieces  too  small  for  a  full  cork.  This  material  is  sold  for 
little  more  than  the  price  of  waste,  and  the  large  element  of  cost  is 
the  labor  of  squaring  and  turning  to  shape. 

Very  few  bottle  corks  lower  in  quality  than  fine  beer  corks,  shown 
in  our  table  on  page  2763,  are  consumed  in  this  country.  The  per- 
centage shown  by  our  sales  of  these  cheap  bottle  corks,  taking  into 
account  all  sizes  and  lengths,  is  2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Gutmann  states  that  corks  are  manufactured  abroad  almost 
entirely  by  hand.  This  statement  is  incorrect,  as  the  German  firm 
which  Mr.  Gutmann  represents  in  this  country  is  well  known  to  have 
its  factory  equipped  with  modem  machinery. 
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Mr,  Gutmann  says  that  on  account  of  the  high  duty  on  corks  the 
American  consumers  have  been  forced  to  use  crown  stoppers.  We 
are  surprised  that  Mr.  Gutmann  would  make  this  statement.  The 
reason  that  the  patent  tin  cap  known  as  the  crown  is  so  generally 
used  is  partly  because  of  its  cheapness,  but  principally  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied  to  and  removed  from  the  bottle. 
As  the  tin  part  of  the  cap  costs  very  little,  and  the  thin  cork  disk,  one- 
ninth  of  an  inch  thick,  requires  only  about  one-tenth  as  much  cork, 
the  cost  of  the  complete  crown  is  from  26  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of 
that  of  the  old-fashioned  cork,  depending  of  course  on  tne  quality 
of  the  cork.  This  trade  change  is  not  a  question  of  duties,  but  of  the 
economical  advantage  of  the  new  style  stopper  for  certain  uses.  The 
crown  cork  requires  a  special  bottle,  and  for  this  reason  and  for  the 
well-known  conservatism  of  the  people,  its  introduction  in  Europe  has 
been  slower  than  in  the  United  States.  However,  it  is  now  used  ex- 
tensively in  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  Orient,  and  in  time  will 
certainly  displace  to  groat  extent  the  old  style  cork  for  certain  uses. 

Mr.  Gutmann  refers  to  the  experience  of  his  firm  in  establishing  a 
factory  in  this  country.  The  house  he  represents  is  an  old  one  in  the 
business  and  should  thoroughly  understand  all  its  details,  but  after  a 
year's  trial  they  found  it  more  economical  to  manufacture  in  Germany 
and  pay  tho  United  States  duties  than  to  pay  American  wages  and 
American  expenses  for  conducting  their  busmcss  in  this  country.  He 
refers  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  labor  for  cork  making  in 
the  United  States,  and  contrasts  it  with  conditions  in  Germany.  We 
and  other  domestic  manufacturers  have  no  serious  trouble  in  getting 
all  the  operatives  we  need,  provided  we  pay  wages  equal  to  those  paid 
for  similar  help  in  other  industries.  Mr.  Gutmann  practically  says 
that  American  conditions  are  now  too  difficult  to  manufacture  suc- 
cessfully. Why,  then,  should  they  be  made  more  so  by  lowering  the 
duties  ? 

In  the  statements  of  the  Manhattan  Cork  Specialty  Company  and 
the  American  Cork  Specialty  Company,  printed  on  page  2766  of  first 
print  No.  21  of  the  tariff*  hearings,  and  of  Joseph  Torres,  printed  on 
page  2767  of  the  same,  the  charge  is  made  that  our  company  is 
importing  cork  disks  at  fictitiously  high  prices  to  deceive  your  com- 
mittee into  believing  that  the  duty  should  be  raised.  In  the  first 
f)lace,  our  company  is  importing  no  disks,  and,  further,  we  have  asked 
or  no  increase  in  duty  on  this  article,  although  we  have  stateti  that 
the  present  duty  does  not  protect  the  American  manufacturer.  In 
this  connection  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
Cork  S])ecialty  Company,  the  Diamond  Cork  Company,  and  L.  Mun- 
det  &  Son,  oi  Brooklyn,  are  practically  one  concern,  all  being  con- 
trolled by  L.  Mundet  &  Son.  The  Diamond  Cork  Company  are  '^^an- 
ufacturers  of  corks,  yet  the  American  Cork  Specialty  Company,  which 
manufactures  crown  corks,  finds  it  cheaper  to  import  their  disks 
used  in  these  crowns  through  L.  Mundet  &  Son  than  to  manufacture 
them  here  in  their  own  factor>\  which  is  run  under  the  name  of  the 
Dianu)nd  Cork  Company. 

In  Mr.  (iutniann's  statement  of  Xoveinber  28  he  calls  attention  to 
the  small  importations  of  cork  squares,  alleging  it  to  be  due  to  the 
duty  of  8  cents  per  j^oimd.  The  real  reascm  is  that  very  few,  probably 
not  2  per  cent,  of  the  corks  made  in  this  country  are  cut  from  squares, 
thp  iiQiinl  iMPthod  being  to  bore  or  punch  the  cylindrical  cork  direct 
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from  the  strip,  thus  entirely  obviating  the  making  of  sauares.  The 
duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  squares  is  not  too  high,  as  tne  labor  cost 
of  making  squares  is  at  least  60  per  cent  that  of  the  finished  cork. 

Mr.  Gutmann's  statement  conveys  the  impression  that  tapered 
corks  are  generally  made  by  hand  in  Europe,  while  in  this  country  it 
is  done  by  automatic  machinery.  Mr.  Gutmann  must  know  better 
than  this,  as  the  European  house  he  represents  has  a  modern  factory 
equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery  for  making  tapered  corks, 
straight  corks,  disJks,  cork  paper,  and  various  specialties.  Mr.  Gut- 
mann tacitly  admits  this  in  other  parts  of  his  brief. 

Mr.  Gutmann  speaks  of  the  trained  labor  of  Europe,  peculiarly 
fitted  for  cork  maKing,  saying  it  is  practically  impossible  to  teach 
American  operatives  to  successfully  do  this  work.  Our  house  has 
made  corks  and  cork  products  on  a  large  scale  for  forty  years  or  more 
in  this  country,  and  we  now  have  hundreds  of  employees  who  are  as 
highly  skilled  in  this  art  as  any  others  in  the  world.  It  of  course 
requires  time  and  patience  and  entails  considerable  expense  to  train 
help  for  this  work,  out  it  has  been  done  and  can  be  done  again. 

Mr.  Gutmann  claims  cork  paper  can  not  be  made  successfully  in 
this  country.  This  is  also  incorrect,  as  we  have  made  this  material 
on  a  large  scale  for  years  and  are  making  it  to-day — our  product 
being  equal  in  every  way  to  the  foreign  article.  Our  company  has  as 
large  capacity  for  producing  cork  paper  as  any  concern  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Torres  says  we  ask  a  specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on 
cork  soles,  while  he  claims  4  cents  is  the  equivalent  of  the  present 
duty.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  recommended  5  cents  per  pound  mstead 
of  8  cents,  and  believe  that  if  the  5-cent  rate  is  adopted  the  great 
majority  of  these  goods  will  still  be  imported.  We  ourselves  make 
these  insoles  abroad,  as  we  can  do  so  cheaper  than  w^e  can  in  this 
country.  We  think  it  is  better  to  have  tne  duty  specific,  as  its 
collection  is  easier  and  more  certain.  We  import  more  cork  insoles 
than  any  other  house,  which  statement  can  readily  be  verified  by 
reference  to  records  of  the  United  States  customs  service.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  cork-sole  blanks  used  in  our  business  are  imported 
from  our  Seville  factory.  Our  Spanish  factory  is  located  at  Seville, 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  cork-wood  producing  district  of  Andalusia. 
Although  manufacturing  is  carried  on  more  extensively  in  Catalonia 
than  in  Andalusia,  this  latter  province  is  an  important  center  in  the 
industry.  The  wages  in  different  parts  of  Spain  vary  slightly,  but 
only  slightly,  and  are  perhaps  a  shade  higher  in  Catalonia  than  in 
Andalusia,  but  the  Catalans  themselves  claim  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce cheaper  on  account  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  their  workmen. 
Our  figures  of  labor  costs  are  from  our  own  pay  rolls  in  Seville  and 
Pittsburg. 

The  importers  in  their  statements  allege  that  our  comi)any  is  a 
trust  and  controls  the  cork  industry.  Tnis  charge  is  untnie.  As 
already  stated,  there  are  over  20  entirely  independent  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  competition  in  this  industry  is  probably 
as  keen  as  in  any  other  business  in  the  country.  We  do  not  control 
prices  at  which  manufactures  of  cork  are  sold;  we  have  absolutely 
no  Drice  agreements  or  understandings  with  other  manufacturers; 
we  do  not  own  any  corkwood-producing  properties  or  control  the  raw 
material  in  any  way;  we  buy  our  supplier  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  United  States,  in  the  open  market,  the  same  as  other  inanufactur- 
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ers;  we  own  no  broad  patents  on  cork-making  machineiy  to  give  us 
any  advantage  over  competitors. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  not  asked  for  an  advance  in  dutv,but  have 
recommended  the  placing  of  certain  articles  on  a  specinc  basis,  as 
we  are  firm  believers  in  the  wisdom  of  specific  duties  wherever  practi- 
cable. In  this  industry  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  in  past 
years  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  opens  the  door  to  fraud  through  under- 
valuation and  the  honest  importer  is  forced  out  of  business.  In  the 
working  of  a  specific  duty,  there  is  necessarily  some  variation  in  the 
ad  valorem  equivalents,  but  as  the  average  ad  valorem  equivalent 
for  1907  is  22.93  per  cent,  and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  about 
20.88  per  cent,  the  duty  is  not  high  compared  with  most  other  manu- 
factured articles. 

We  earnestly  urge  your  committee  to  retain  the  ]>resent  rates  of 
duties  on  manufactures  of  cork  and  we  state  most  positively  that 
any  reduction  will  work  great  hardship  to  the  industrj'^  in  the  United 
States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
CiiAs.  D.  Armstrong,  President. 


CORUNDUM  GRAINS. 

THE   AMEBICAN   EMERT   WHEEL   WORKS,    PROVIDENCE,   R.    I., 
WISHES   PULVERIZED   CORTTirDXJM   OH   FREE   LIST. 

Providence,  R.  L,  December  17, 1908. 
Mr.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee , 

Wa^hin{itonj  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
dut}^  on  corundum  grains  (ground  or  pulverized  corundum)  and  state 
the  reasons  why  we  believe  corundum  grains  should  be  put  on  the 
free  list. 

Corundum  (by  which  we  mean  corundum  grains)  was  not  listed  in 
the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  but  it  has  always  been  taxed  under  the  classi- 
fication of  emery  grains,  the  duty  being  1  cent  per  pound.  This 
seems  to  be  obviously  wrong,  and  we  believe  a  serious,  though 
excusable,  mistake  was  made  m  classifying  corundum  as  emery. 

Emery  is  magnetic  iron  ore  carrying  30  to  60  per  cent  of  microscopic 
corundum  crystals.  Emery  ore  is  mined  almost  wholly  in  Turkey 
and  Greece.  The  ore  occurs  in  solid,  massive  form,  free  jfrom  foreign 
matters.  It  is  shipped,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mines,  to  tms 
country  at  a  very  low  freight  rate.  There  are  several  companies  in 
this  country  engaged  in  crushing  and  grading  emery  ore,  and  the  duty 
of  1  cent  per  pound  on  emeiy  grains  was  doubtless  (and  properly) 
imposed  to  protect  these  companies. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  corundum  are  entirely  different. 
The  ore  is  in  the  form  of  small  crj^stals.  These  crystals  are  embedded 
in  various  kinds  of  rock.  The  proportion  of  corundum  crystals  is 
seldom  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  mass.  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  crush,  grade,  and  separate  the  corundum  grains  at  the 
mines.     The  only  source  of  corundums  suitable  for  our  purpose  (the 
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manufacture  of  grinding  wheels)  is  Canada.  There  is  no  corundum 
being  mined  in  this  country  of  any  commercial  importance,  and 
there  never  has  been  a  supply  in  this  country  suitable  for  our  require- 
ments. Inasmuch  as  corundum  ore  can  not  be  brought  into  this 
country  (as  90  per  cent  or  more  of  rock  would  have  to  be  brought 
with  it),  it  can  not  be  crushed  and  graded  here,  duty  or  no  dut\'. 
We  would  also  mention  that  the  Canadian  government  demands 
that  the  ore  be  crushed  and  graded  in  Canada. 

Corundum  can  not  be  said  to  compete  ^ith  emery,  as  it  is  sold  for 
about  double  the  price.  We  are  obhged  to  use  corundum  in  making 
a  large  proportion  of  our  wheels,  as  wheels  made  of  emery  are  not 
nearly  as  efficient  as  wheels  made  of  corundum  for  most  grinding 
operations. 

We  and  other  manufacturers  of  conmdum  wheels  come  in  com- 
petition with  wheels  made  of  artificial  abrasives.  These  artificial 
abrasives  are  made  by  patented  processes,  and  are  monopolized 
exclusivelv  by  the  companies  making  them.  These  two  companies 
are  not  selling  their  patented  abrasives  to  other  wheel  manufacturers. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  the  duty  on  corundum 
grains  protects  no  one  but  the  manufacturers  of  the  monopolized 
artificial  abrasives.  The  duty  makes  the  wheels  cost  more  to  the 
consumer,  and  works  a  hardship  on  the  wheel  manufacturers  who 
have  to  compete  with  manufacturers  using  their  own  monopolized 
abrasives. 

The  duty  lessens  our  export  trade,  as  corundum  wheels  are  made 
in  Europe,  especially  Germany,  at  lower  prices  than  we  can  make 
them.  We  make  better  wheels  than  the  Germans  do,  and  with  corun- 
dum on  the  free  list  (equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  about  14  per  cent 
in  its  cost)  we  could  largely  increase  our  export  trade.  We  are  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  the  drawback  on  account  of  the  constantly 
varying  proportion  of  corundum  and  other  materials  in  our  wheels. 

We  reauest  that  you  give  this  matter  careful  consideration.     We 
believe  all  of  the  manufacturers  of  corundum  wheels  will  indorse 
the  statements  we  have  made. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

American  Emery  Wheel  Works, 
H.  A.  Richmond. 


HIDES. 

S.  H.  COWAN,  FOET  WORTH,  TEX.,  WRITES  RELATIVE  TO  STATE- 
MENT  MADE   B7  H.    E.   MILES. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  December  16,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairinan, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  notice  that  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Miles  before 
the  committee  on  December  8,  as  reported  in  the  printed  hearings 
(first  print,  Xo.  29,  of  that  date,  p.  4081 ),  Mr.  Miles  makes  several  state- 
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ments  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  tariflF  on  liides,  and  among  others 
stated : 

It  b  entirely  uncertain  whether  the  fanner  gets  any  of  this  90  cents  or  not.  He  may 
get  some  of  it|  and  at  times  he  may  get  all  of  it,  but  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
the  packer  eets  all,  for  the  making  of  prices,  both  on  live  stock  and  on  meat,  restB,  as 
a  matter  of  met,  with  the  packing  trust.  The  packers  and  the  growers  are  both  thor- 
oughly aroused  and  dissatisfied  because  of  the  restriction,  unnecessary  as  they  believe, 
of  the  foreign  market,  and  many  stuck  raisers  and  all  the  packers  are  willing  to  give  up 
the  tariff  on  hides  if  only  they  'may  have  an  enlarged  market,  developed  through  gov- 
ernmental negotiations. 

The  statements  above  made  are  approved  by  Judge  Cowan,  who  appeared  before 
you  Saturday  in  the  interest  of  the  live-stock  raisers  of  the  United  States. 

If  by  liis  expression  that  I  had  approved  these  statements  he 
meant  that  I  had  approved  that  part  of  it  with  respect  to  the  tariff 
on  hides,  I  very  respectfully  say  that  Mr.  Miles  is  very  much  mis- 
taken, as  my  statements  before  the  committee  show.  Neither  did 
I  state  that  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  either  hides  or  live  stock  or 
meats  rested  with  the  packer.  I  explained  my  position  thoroughly 
to  the  commission  on  that  subject  to  which  I  here  refer.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  Mr.  Miles  meant  that  I  approved  his  statements  in 
regard  to  the  packers  and  stock  growers  being  dissatisfied  by  unnec- 
essary restrictions  in  foreign  markets  on  our  dressed  beef  and  live 
-cattle.  Mr.  Miles  asked  me  whether  the  raisers  of  cattle  would  not 
be  better  off  to  give  up  the  duty  on  hides  if  they  could  get  in  consid- 
eration thereof  access  to  the  markets  of  Europe  for  dressed  beef 
and  cattle,  and  I  answered  him  in  the  affirmative,  but  I  did  not 
and  do  not  mean  by  that  to  concede  that  the  putting  of  hides  on 
the  free  list  would  liave  any  such  result,  my  own  opinion  being  that 
in  the  construction  of  the  tariff  on  articles  manufactured  in  con- 
tinental countries  of  Europe  the  minimum  should  be  low  enough 
to  permit  favorable  trade  agreements  and  ought  to  embrace  tne 
extension  of  the  trade  in  dressed  beef  and  live  cattle.  The  import- 
ance of  it  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  the  American-National 
Live  Stock  Association  and  the  Cattle  Paisers  Association  of  Texas, 
which  organizations  I  represent,  will  ask  the  privilege  from  this  com- 
mittee to  present  at  a  future  date  the  detail  of  fact  respecting  our 
surplus  meat  production  and  our  foreign  trade  with  a  view  to  laying 
before  your  committee  the  entire  facts  for  its  consideration,  and 
with  respect  to  the  importance  of  so  adjusting  the  tariff  duties 
as  to  probably  secure  an  extension  of  our  foreign  trade  in  meat 
products  and  in  live  cattle  on  the  hoof  through  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  which  tliis  Government  may  make  and  wnich  have  a 
margin  in  the  tariff  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  do  so. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of 
January,  and  at  that  time  will  provide  the  ways  and  means  and  com- 
mittees to  represent  it  to  lay  these  matters  before  your  honorable 
<jommittee  in  case  opportunity  shall  be  afforded,  and  at  that  time  to 
likewise  present  to  your  committee  the  expression  of  the  combined 
live-stock  interests  of  the  country  respecting  the  tariff  on  meat  animals 
and  the  products  of  meat  animals. . 

I  would  thank  you  for  the  information  as  to  whether  it  is  probable 
that  during  this  present  session  of  Congress  your  committee  will  be 
able  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  stockmen  to  appear  on  some  day 
which  may  be  fixed  and  to  present  their  views  in  these  particulars. 
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I  respectfully  request  that  the  correction  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Miles's  statements  which  I  have  made  in  the  foregoing  letter  be 
inserted  in  the  record  of  your  proceedings. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  H.  Cowan. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ESCH,  M.  C,  FILES  BESOLUTIOITS  OF  THE  MIIWAXJ- 
KEE  (WIS.)  BOOT  AND  SHOE  MANUFACTTJEERS. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  H,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Esch,  M.  C., 

Wdshin^/toii,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  you  will  please  find  copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by   the   Milwaukee   boot  and    shoe  manufacturers.     These 
resolutions  explain  themselves. 

We  would  DC  glad  if  you  would  support  the  movement  for  free 
hides  when  it  is  brought  before  your  consideration. 

Will  vou  not  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  hear  from  you  in  response 
to  this  letter? 

Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  N.  Fitzgerald,  Ghmrman, 


Milwaukee,  November  17,  1908. 

Whereas  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adapted  to  present  conditions  of  the  industries  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  the  boot  and  shoe  intlustry  of  this  country,  now  repre- 
senting an  annual  production  of  about  $400,000,000,  has,  since  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897,  been  suffering  from  an  unjust  and 
unnecessary  tariff  on  hides  of  15  per  cent,  which  is  a  discrimination 
against  the  American  manufacturer  and  in  favor  of  the  European 
manufacturer;  and 

Whereas  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  this  tariff  works  also  to  the 
detriment  of  the  consumer  of  boots  and  shoes,  especially  to  those  that 
use  boots  and  shoes  made  of  the  heavier  leathers,  and  also  deprives 
labor  in  our  tanning  industries  of  their  legitimate  amount  of  work  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  hides,  the  importation  of  which  is  largely 
checked  through  the  present  tariff:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolvedy  That  the  undersigned  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  and  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  meeting  assembled  this 
17th  day  of  November,  1908,  respectfully  but  most  earnestly  petition 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  give  this  matter  due  consider- 
ation, and  recommend  the  removal  of  tliis  tariff  which  is  an  injury  and 
imposition  on  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  this  country  and  pro- 
tects nobody,  as  hides  in  their  raw  state  are  not  a  manufactured 
product,  and  cattle  are  sold  by  the  farmer  on  hoof  for  beef  for  which 
he  does  not  receive  any  advance  in  price  no  matter  what  the  market 
price  of  hides  may  be;  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the 
Wisconsin  Representatives  in  Congress  and  to  our  United  States 
Senators. 

Harsh,  Smith  &  Edmonds  Shoe  Company,  per  Geo.  R. 
Hareh,  president;  V.  Schoenecker  Boot  and  Shoe 
Company,  per  John  J.  Gasper;  Kalt-Zimmers  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  per  Mich.  Zimmer,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  Mayer  Boot  and  Shoe  Company,  per 
A.  J.  Mayer;  A.  H.  Weinbrenner  Companv,  per  I.  H. 
Gage;  Bradley  &  Metcalf  Company,  per  W.  N.  Fitz- 
gerald; Beals  &  Torrey  Shoe  Company,  per  F.  E. 
Seals,  president;  F.  Rich  Shoe  Company,  per  A.  W. 
Rich;  Weyenberg  Shoe  Company,  per  F.  L.  Weyen- 
bersr. 


HON.  EDWIN  DENBY,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  PIEESOV  &  HOUGH 
COMPANY.  DETEOIT,  MICH. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  15,  1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Permit  us  to  call  3^our  attention  to  the  duty  on  liides  of 
cattle,  which  is  of  no  benefit  to  anyone  but  the  few  people  who  are 
engaged  in  the  so-called  packing  business. 

We  beg  you  to  use  your  influence  toward  the  end  that  the  present 
duty  on  hides  shall  be  removed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Pierson  &  Hough  Co. 

HON.  E.  B.  VBEELAND,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  BESOLXTTIOIT  ADOPTED  BT 
THE  MAirUFACTXJEEES'  ASSOCIATION  OF  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  December  7,  1908. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Vreeland, 

Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  At  our  annual  meeting,  held  December  1,  the  following 
resolutions,  introduced  by  F.  E.  Shearman,  were  adopted: 

Whereas  the  furniture  manufacturers  use  a  great  quantity  of 
leather  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  all  of  which  leather  is  manu- 
factured of  cattle  hides;  and 

Whereas  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  imposed  upon  cattle  hides  by 
the  Dingley  tariff  law  of  1897  increases  materially  the  price  of  tanned 
cattle  hides;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  removal  of  said  tariff  on  hides  will  result 
in  the  lowering  of  prices  on  all  articles  of  furniture  on  which  leather 
manufactured  of  cattle  hides  is  used,  and  thus  be  of  benefit  to  the 
masses  of  people  of  the  country:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Manufacturers^  Association  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
and  its  members  respectfuUv  ask  our  Representative  in  Congress, 
Hon.  E.  B.  Vreeland,  to  use  tiis  best  endeavors  to  have  said  duty  of 
15  per  cent  on  hides  abolished. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association 

OF  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
R.  el.  BooTEY,  Secretary. 
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HIDES  AND  FURS. 

DANIEL  P.  TOmiL,  HAIIEY,  IDAHO,  WANTS   THE  DUTY  KEPT 
ON  HIDES   AND   DUTY   PLACED   ON   FUES. 

Hailey,  Idaho,  December  8,  1908, 
To  the  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  A  few  days  ago  agents  of  the  leather  trust  and  the 
shoe  manufacturers  appeared  before  your  committee  and  asked  to 
have  hides  placed  on  tne  free  list,  claiming  that  the  beef  trust  con- 
trolled 70  per  cent  of  the  hides  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  clear  case 
of  satan  rebuking  sin.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beef  trust  con- 
trols less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  hides  of  the  country.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  hides  of  the  country  come  from  the  butcher  shops  of  the  country 
towns  and  the  farms  of  the  country.  If  an  animal  dies  on  the  farm 
or  on  the  western  range  all  the  owner  has  left  is  the  hide.  When  the 
Dingley  bill  was  under  consideration  the  leather  trust  got  in  its  work 
by  having  the  duty  on  hides  placed  as  low  as  15  per  cent,  when  it  ought 
to  be  at  least  three  times  as  much.  Now  it  comes  forward  and  asks 
for  free  hides.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  committee  will  treble  the 
present  duty,  as  shiploads  of  hides  will  still  continue  to  come  from 
Australia,  Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Canada.  In  the  countries  just 
mentioned  hides  are  almost  valueless  and  an  increased  duty  will 
simply  mean  that  the  United  States  will  receive  more  revenue  from 
that  source.  Since  the  panic  of  a  year  ago  hides  have  fallen  nearly 
a  half  in  price,  but  the  price  of  leather  remains  the  same.  In  some 
instances  it  has  been  increased. 

There  is  another  way  to  increase  Uncle  Sam's  revenue  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  rich  pay  for  it.  Furs  are  on  the  free  list,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  are  a  luxury  of  the  rich  as  much  so  as 
diamonds  and  silks.  The  vast  quantity  of  raw  furs  entering  this 
country  from  Canada,  Siberia,  and  Asia  ought  to  be  made  a  source  of 
revenue  by  placing  a  heavy  tariff  on  them. 

In  revising  the  present  tariff  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  do 
justice  to  the  poor  producers  of  our  land  and  place  the  burden  on 
those  best  able  to  bear  it. 

Most  truly,  yours.       '  Daniel  P.  Tohill. 


FUR  FELT  HATS. 

JAMES  MABSHALL  &  BEOS.,  FALL  BIVER,  MASS.,  WBITE  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  MENACE  OF  FOBEION  COMPETITION. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  December  18,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WdshiTigton,  D.  G. 
Gentlemen:  Supplementing  the  brief  filed  in  the  interest  of  the 
fur  felt  hat  manufacturers,  would  like  to  add  as  further  proof  that 
we  are  right  on  the  threshold  of  importations  of  popular-priced 
hats  copies  of  a  leading  trade  journal,  showing  advertisements  of 
foreign  nat  manufacturers. 
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In  1898  (ten  years  ago)  there  were  but  two,  and  both  of  these 
cater  to  the  better  class  of  trade,  some  of  whom  do  and  always  will 
buy  foreign-made  hats.  Five  years  ago  but  four,  and  still  those  who 
cater  to  the  better  class  of  trade.  Finally,  the  last  issue,  showing  12 
foreign  hat  manufacturers  advertising,  and  the  majority  of  these  are 
catermg  to  the  popular-priced  hat,  similar  to  the  one  I  exhibited 
before  the  committee. 

Copies  of  the  trade  journal  of  the  above  dates,  showing  the  adver- 
tisements, and  with  tlie  index  marked,  are  forwarded  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  care  of  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Hill. 

A  careful  study  of  the  importations  in  these  years  will  also  bear 
out  this  contention,  and  it  should  be  a  very  significaut  fact  that 
the  last  year,  when  the  importations  of  almost  every  other  kind 
of  merchandise  fell  below  normal,  that  hats  increased  to  the  largest 
number  of  dozens  in  any  one  year  of  our  history. 

Will  say,  further,  that  we  will  have  further  facts  concerning  the 
costs  of  labor  abroad  and  the  costs  of  labor  here,  and  wiU  forward 
them  if  the  committee  so  desire. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Jamks  Marshall  &  Bros. 
Jam£s  Marsvall,  Chayrmam;. 


GREEN  HIDES  AND  TANNING  MATERIALS. 

THE  J.  G.  CXJETIS  LEATHER  COMPAITY,  LUDLOW,  PA.,  WAFTS 
FREE  HIDES  AND  FREE  TAIOTING  MATERIALS. 

Ludlow,  Pa.,  December  17 ,  1908. 
Won.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  president  of  the  J.  G.  Curtis  Leather  Company, 
of  Ludlow,  Pa.,  I  desire  to  present  in  the  following  letter  brieflj^  my 
viev  s  on  tlie  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff  laws. 

This  company  tans  and  finishes  green  salted  hides  weighing  over 
25  pounds  per  hide  into  high-grade  fancy  leathers  as  well  as  some 
commoner  grades. 

This  company  uses  entirely  vegetable  tanning  materials,  about 
75  per  cent  of  which  is  of  foreign  origin. 

I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people  at  large,  as 
well  as  to  this  company  and  all  tanners  and  finishers  using  the  same 
materials,  that — 

First.  AH  duties  on  foreign  green  salted  hides  should  be  removed, 
as  it  seems  to  me  such  hides  should  be  classed  as  raw  material. 

Second.  That  all  foreign  raw  tanning  material  should  come  to 
this  country  free  of  duty  for  the  reason  that  the  domestic  supply 
of  raw  tanning  material,  consisting  principally  if  not  wholly  of  barU. 
is  rapidlv  disappearing,  and  a  large  percentage  of  what  there  is  left 
is  owneci  or  controlled  by  large  tanning  companies  or  so-called 
trusts. 

Of  the  tanning  material  used  in  this  tannery  50  per  cent  is  que- 
bracho extract  imported  from  South  America;  25  per  cent  is  imported 
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raw  material  consisting  of  myrabolams  and  maugrove  bark;  the 
balance^  26  per  cent,  is  from  domestic  hemlock  bark  which  we  are 
obliged  to  purchase  from  the  large  companies  before  named  and 
transport  by  rail  75  miles,  thereby  increasing  its  cost  quite  50  per 
cent  oVer  tHe  price  paid  when  the  hills  about  here  were  covered  with 
hemlock  forests.  These  hills  are  now  as  bare  as  the  back  of  one's 
hand. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  tanning  interests  ol  this  country  were  limited 
to  the  domestic  supply  of  vegetable  tanning  materiarthe  forests  of 
the  South  would  snortly  be  stripped  as  clean  as  they  have  been  in 
portions  of  the  Northern  States. 

Third.  That  the  duty  on  imported  tanning  extracts  should  be 
reduced  to  a  point  to  afford  protection  to  domestic-made  extract. 
The  present  duty  on  quebracho  extract,  I  believe,  is  one-half  cent  or 
more  per  pound.  It  seems  to  me  this  duty  coukl  be  reduced  one- 
half,  possioly  more,  and  yet  aflFord  domestic  producers  ampb  pro- 
tection. 

Fourth.  That  the  present  duty  on  rough  leather  and  finished 
leather  of  all  kinds  be  maintained  so  as  to  protect  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers from  competition  from  leather  made  in  countries  where  labor 
and  material  is  cheap  and  from  some  countries — South  America,  India, 
and  perhaps  others — where  cheap  labor  and  cheap  tanning  material 
are  combined. 

The  packers  are  accused  of  controlling  the  hide  market,  also  of 
being  interested  in  tanning  their  own  hides;  consequently,  if  true, 
are  an  important  factor  in  the  leather  market.  It  requires  no 
extravagant  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  these  parties 
becoming  interested  in  the  South  American  packing  plants,  where 
tanning  material  is  both  abundant  and  cheap,  and  opening  tanneries 
and  shipping  their  leather  to  this  country  should  the  tariff  on  leather 
be  removed. 

Resj>ectfiilly,  J.  G.  Curtis  Leather  Company, 

Nathan  P.  Cutler,  President, 


IVORY  BILLIARD  BALLS. 

THE  OTTO  OERDAU  COMPAITY.  BTEW  YORK  CITY,  PILES  SUPPLE- 
MEKTAL  STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  LABOB  COST. 

New  York,  December  19,  1908, 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chciirmnn  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me<ms, 

Washingtony  D.  C. 
Dear  Sm:  Referring  to  my  letter  addressed  to  you  under  date  of 
November  18,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  perhaps  would  like  some 
proof  to  support  my  assurance  that  the  whole  laoor  in  this  country 
to  finish  ivory  billiard  balls  does  not  cost  above  5  per  cent. 

I  therefore  made  an  inquity  of  the  two  best  ivory  turners  in  this 
city  at  what  price  they  would  turn  and  finish  billiard  balls  for  me, 
and  you  will  see  from  their  two  inclosed  answers  that  one  asks  25 
cents  for  turning  the  balls  and  19  cents  for  finishing  them,  which 
makes  it  44  cents  per  ball;  while  the  other  asks  a  straight  price  of 
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35  cents  per  ball  for  the  whole  business,  and  as  a  2|-inch  block  of 
ivory,  which 'is  the  size  used  for  billiard  balls,  averages  $10  in  cost, 

fou  will  note  that  the  percentage  is  in  both  cases  less  than  5  per  cent, 
t  has  always  been  represented  to  me  that  the  cost  of  turning  and 
finishing  billiard  balls  is  30  cents  per  piece,  and  the  difference  between 
this  rate  and  the  quoted  prices  of  the  turners  is  no  doubt  their  profit; 
but  as  even  tliese  latter  prices  do  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  I  think  it 
must  be  plain  to  you  that  it  w^ould  be  without  sense  or  reason  to 
leave  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  ivory  billiard  balls,  but  if  you  reduce 
the  duty  only  25  or  30  per  cent,  you  may  as  well  leave  it  50  per 
cent,  because  when  an  article  costs  here  only  3  per  cent  to  manu- 
facture, you  can  not  make  the  duty  more  than  5  per  cent  and  expect 
any  importations. 

1  trust  that  you  will  include  this  proof  of  my  former  statement 
in  your  record,  and  I  am, 

Yours,  respectfully.  Otto  Gbrdau. 


Exhibit  A. 

New^  York,  December  15,  1908, 
The  Otto  Gerdau  Company, 

New  York, 
Gentlemen:  We  herewith  quote  you  price  to  rough  ivory  balls 
and  finish  them  for  35  cents  each. 

In  case  you  should  favor  us  with  the  work  and  the  ivory  delivered 
to  us,  we  would  request  you  to  take  the  responsibility  of  having  same 
insured. 

Trusting  to  hear  favorably  from  you,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

The  a.  Joseph  Kapp  Sons'  Ivory  Co. 


ExHiBrr  B. 

New  York,  December  H,  1908. 

Dear  Mr.  Gerdau:  We  have  never  roughed  ivory  balls  for 
money.  We  charge  nothing  for  the  work,  but  keep  the  rings  in  pay- 
ment;  but  if  we  make  a  price  it  must  be  25  cents,  and  then  we  return 
the  rings.  The  roughing  of  balls  from  blocks  is  a  difficult  operation, 
and  unless  carefully  done  you  would  lose  much  in  the  deterioration  of 
the  ball,  and  if  sufficient  time  and  judgment  is  used  it  pays  better  than 
to  hurry  the  work  in  order  to  do  it  cheaply.  We  prefer  to  have  a 
man  do  25  balls  a  day  carefully  than  to  have  50  or  more  done  care- 
lessly. 

To  finish  balls  we  will  charge  75  cents  per  set  of  four  or  25  cents 
each.  Of  course  it  depends  somewhat  on  quantity;  if  you  can  have 
enough  done  at  one  time  to  give  a  man  a  few  days'  work  it  may  be 
cheaper.  At  any  rate,  our  prices  may  be  higher  than  some  competi- 
tors, but  our  work  is  also  superior,  just  as  your  blocks  are  superior  to 
most  others. 

Yours,  etc.,  F.  R.  Kaldenbero. 
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MATCHES. 

THE  DIAMOND  MATCH  COMPANY  ASKS  AN  INCREASE  IN  DUTT 
TO  MEET  FOBEION  COMPETITION. 

New  York,  December  16,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne.  * 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee, 

WasJiington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  respectfully  ask  vour  consideration  of  that  portion 
of  the  tariff  law  fixing  the  import  duty  on  matches,  paragraph  423  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

Matches,  friction  or  lucifer,  of  all  descriptions  per  arosa  of  144  boxes  containing  not 
more  than  100  matches  per  box,  8  cents  per  gross;  when  imported  otherwise  than  in 
boxes  containing  not  more  than  100  matches  each,  1  cent  per  1,000  matches. 

We  ask  that  this  paragraph  be  revised  to  read  as  follows : 

Matches,  friction  or  lucifer,  of  all  descriptions  per  gross  of  144  boxes  containing  not 
more  than  100  matches  per  box,  12  cents  per  gross;  when  imported  otherwise  than  in 
boxes  containing  not  more  than  100  matches  each,  1^  cents  per  1,000  matches. 

There  are  about  15  or  16  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches  in  the  United  States,  but  the  business  is  not  one  that  has  been 

fenerally  profitable.  While  it  is  true  the  Diamond  Match  Company 
as  been  successful,  it  has  been  only  because  its  constantly  increasing 
volume  of  business  has  more  than  counterbalanced  the  steady  increase 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture.  In  the  production  of  matches  white  pine 
is  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  match  stick  or  spUnt,  because  of  its 
free-burning  nature,  its  quick  absorption  of  paraffin,  and  generally 
attractive  appearance  to  the  consumer;  but,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinued advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  and  labor,  the  cost  of  the  stick 
has  increased  70  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years.  During  the  same 
period  all  other  materials,  as  well  as  labor  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  matches,  have  advanced  greatly.  Nevertheless  the  Diamond 
Match  Company  has  made  no  corresponding  advance  in  the  selling 
price  of  its  matches,  nor  were  its  prices  advanced  at  the  time  the  pres- 
ent tariff  law  went  into  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  company  has 
relied  for  its  profit  upon  its  increased  volume  of  business,  due  to  the 
increasing  consumption  of  matches,  for,  since  the  year  1890,  while  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  but  about  43  per  cent, 
the  consumption  of  matches  has,  it  is  estimated,  increased  nearly  150 
per  cent- 
Matches  are  manufactured  extensivelv  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  In  all  countries  substantially  the  same  ingredients 
are  used  for  the  composition  of  the  head.  The  match  stick  or  splint, 
however,  as  well  as  the  box  containing  the  match,  are  made  of  dif- 
ferent materials  in  different  countries,  depending  upon  the  materials 
available,  the  cost  of  such  materials,  and  the  requirements  and 
demands  of  the  trade.  In  the  match-producing  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe  aspen,  from  Russia,  is  employed  almost  entirely  for 
the  stick  or  splint,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  this  wood  at  a  low  price.  The  season  during  which  navi- 
gation is  open  and  during;  which  shipments  of  aspen  logs  may  be 
made  from  Russian  ports  is  short;  furthermore,  the  wood  begins  to 
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deteriorate  very  soon  after  it  has  been  cut.  For  this  reason,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  under  existing  conditions  it  is  impossible 
to  contract  for  a  supply  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  The  Diamond 
Match  Company  has  not  considered  it  practicable  to  buy  aspen  logs 
in  Russia  and  import  them  into  this  country,  nor  has  it  felt  justified 
in  establishing.a  plant  in  Russia  for  the  manufacture  of  match  sticks 
or  splints  to  be  shipped  into  this  country  to  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  matches.  It  has,  therefore,  in  the  production  of  sticks  or 
splints  adhered  to  white  pine,  which  costs  appreciably  more  than 
tne  aspen  used  by  match  manufacturers  in  other  countries.  Conse- 
quently, its  foreign  competitors  operate  under  a  great  advantage 
Decause  of  their  ability  to  obtain,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  a  country 
comparatively  near  by  lumber  for  match  sticks  or  splints  at  a  price 
mucn  less  than  that  which  match  manufacturers  in  this  countrv  are 
required  to  pay  for  the  white  pine  they  use.  Even  assuming,  liow- 
ever,  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  manufacture  or  buy  match 
splints  in  Russia  to  be  snipped  into  this  country,  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent  would  be  levied  thereon,  as  required  by  the  existing  law.  In 
addition  to  the  match  stick  or  splint,  the  more  important  materials 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  are  as  follows: 

Strawboard  or  box  board,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  at  present  of 
25  per  cent ; 

rulp  board,  on  which  there  Ls  a  duty  of  25  per  cent; 

Wrapping  paper,  t)n  which  there  is  a  duty  of  25  per  cent ; 

Glue,  on  wnicn  there  is  a  dut}'  of  2 A  cents  per  pound  when  costing 
less  than  10  cents  per  pound,  and  25  per  cent  when  costing  more  than 
10  cents  per  pound; 

Ink,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  25  per  cent; 

Phosphorus,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  18  cents  per  pound; 

Chlorate  of  potash,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  2k  cents  per  pound; 

Coloring  materials,  on  which  the  duties  range  from  25  per  cent  to 
35  per  cent; 

Brimstone,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  $S  per  ton; 

Flint,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  35  per  cent; 

Whiting,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

The  materials  other  than  lumber  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches  in  the  match-producing  countries  of  continental  Europe  will 
be  found  to  cost  less  in  such  countries  than  in  the  Unite<i  States  bv 
about  the  amount  of  duty  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  on  such 
materials  if  imported  into  this  counti-y.  In  point  of  fact,  some  of 
the  material  used  by  The  Diamond  Alatch  Company,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  matches,  notably  glue,  is  imported.  Scotch  or  Irish  glue 
ha^  been  foun<l  to  be  more  uniform  and  greatly  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  due  apparently  to  the  greater  care  used  in  the 
selection  of  the  stock  from  which  it  is  made,  and  due  also  to  the  cli- 
matic conditions  surrounding  its  manufacture. 

In  respect  to  labor,  the  average  wage  rate  in  match  factories  in  the 
countries  in  continental  Europe  is  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  wage 
paid  in  this  country  to  the  same  class  of  operators.  In  England, 
where  the  wage  rate  is  higher  than  on  the  Continent,  there  are  over  600 
girls  emplo^'^ed  in  one  of  the  prominent  match  factories,  whose  average 
weekly  wage  is  9  shillings  9  pence,  whereas  the  average  weekly  wage 
rate  of  girls  paid  by  The  Diamond  Match  Company  is  about  $7.50. 
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The  match  manufacturer  in  continental  Europe,  therefore,  has  advan- 
tages over  the  match  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  because  df 
his  ability  (1)  to  secure  lumber  at  a  price  materially  less  than  that 
paid  in  this  country  for  white  pine;  (2)  to  obtain  other  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  at  a  price  less  than  the  manufac- 
turer in  this  country  is  required  to  pay  by  abont  thfe  amount  of  duty 
on  such  materials;  and  (3)  to  employ  labor  at  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
price  paid  in  this  country  for  the  same  class  of  labor. 

So  tar  as  the  export  trade  in  matches  is  concerned,  the  volume  is 
almost  negligible;  rrom  time  to  time  The  Diamond  Match  Company 
has  sought  to  enter  the  field  in  South  American  countries,  and  whife 
an  occasional  order  has  been  secured,  it  has  been  unable  to  make  any 
headway  or  come  anywhere  near  meeting  the  prices  of  foreign-made 
matches. 

We  have  heretofore  confined  our  remarks  to  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  production  of  matches  in  the  match-producing  countries 
of  continental  Europe.  In  reference  now  to  the  match  situation  in 
Japan,  we  invite  your  attention  to  a  report  of  Consul  John  H.  Snod- 
grass,  published  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  November 
20,  1908,  as  follows: 

It  is  learned  through  the  Osaka  papers  that  a  leading  Japanese  match-stick'company 
ifl  arranging  to  secure  capital  from  the  Swedish  match  trust.  It  is  explained  that 
Swedish  match  manufacturers,  the  principal  match  manufacturers  of  Europe,  haTe 
cut  down  almost  all  the  Scandinavian  trees  available  for  match-sticks,  and  tnat  they 
are  now  getting  a  supply  of  wood  from  Russia,  where  the  supply  is  also  falling  short. 

The  trust  formed  in  1906  by  eighteen  match  manufacturing  companies  of  Sweden 
for  the  sale  of  matches  ha«  been  quite  successful,  and  it  has  been  able  to  overcome 
the  Japanese  match  competition  in  India.  The  Swedish  trust,  at  the  opening  of  such 
a  brilliant  future  for  its  business,  has  begun  to  feel  anxious  regarding  the  sources  of  its 
future  supply  of  wood  for  match  sticks.  Learning  that  Japanese  match  manufacturers, 
who  have  repeatedly  failed  in  attempts  to  form^a  combination,  are  anxious  to  secure  . 
foreign  money,  and  also  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  match-stick  wood  in  Japail, 
tile  Swedish  syndicate  has  made  investigations  into  tne  position  of  the  industry  in  this 
country.  Satisfied  with  the  result  of  tne  investigations,  the  trust  decided  to  invest 
money  in  the  industry  in  Japan,  and  negotiations  were  entered  upon  with  several  Japa- 
nese companies.  A  proposal  was  made  that  the  Swedish  trust  should  take  half  me 
amount  of  the  capital  of  the  Japanese  match-stick  company  already  referred  to,  but 
in  view  of  the  depression  of  business  in  Japan  the  trust  nesitated  to  agree  to  the  pro* 
posal.  Negotiations  for  the  combination  between  the  trust  and  the  Japanese  company 
nave,  however,  again  been  opened.  If  the  combination  is  successfully  arranged,  a 
large  export  of  match  sticks  will  result,  and  in  that  case  the  price  in  Japan  will  rise  and 
the  match  industry,  which  is  already  suffering  from  the  depression  of  trade,  will  be 
reduced  to  an  even  worse  position.  Therefore,  manufacturers  outside  the  proposed 
combination  have  been  holding  conferences  to  consider  the  course  to  be  taken. 

The  leading  match  manufacturers  of  Kobe  and  Osaka  are  considering  a  proposal 
to  incorporate  the  industry  into  one  company,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  charter  to 
ttonopolize  the  export  of  matches,  this  effort  having  been  brought  about  bv  the  alorrii- 
faig  decrease  of  trade.  There  are  124  match  factories  in  Kobe  and  Osaka.  Of  this 
number  13  in  Osaka  and  17  in  Kobe  have  temporarily  suspended  operations,  the  output 
of  matches  falling  off  considerably  in  consequence.  A  local  publication  states  on 
atidiority  that  the  market  in  China  and  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East  for  Japanese  matchee 
(large  sticks)  has  been  largelv  encroached  upon  by  Swedish  and  German  matched. 
The  export  of  Japanese  matcnes  so  far  this  year  shows  a  decrease  of  40  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  the  outlook  is  considered 
almost  hopeless  unless  united  efforts  are  made  by  the  companies  to  relieve  the  situation. 
It  is  expected  that  the  amalgamation  scheme  will  come  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
total  value  of  matches  exported  horn  Kobe  and  Osaka  were  as  follows  in  1906  and  1907: 
Kobe,  $4,207,413  and  $3,517,189  respectively;  Osaka,  $1,212,932  and  $1,115,469, 
respectively. 
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Up  to  this  time,  as  Mr.  Snodgrass  states,  the  match  industry  in 
Japan  has  been  disorganized,  and  apparently  but  httle  capital  has 
been  available  for  the  purpose  of  developing  it  and  of  estabUshing 
large  plants.  Due  to  the  inferior  character  of  the  match  heretofore 
produced  there,  relatively  few  have  been  imported  into  this  country, 
and  such  small  quantities  as  have  been  imported  from  time  to  time 
have  been  unsatisfactory.  If,  however,  Swedish  capital  be  invested 
in  the  business  and  the  well-demonstrated  ability  and  skill  of  the 
Swedish  manufacturers  be  utilized  in  developing  the  match  industry 
in  Japan  and  in  manufacturing  such  types  or  matches  as  the  trade  in 
this  country  demands,  Japan  will,  by  reason  of  the  low  cost  of  labor 
and  of  the  lumber  available  for  the  manufacture  of  the  match  stick  or 
splint,  be  able  to  produce  matches  at  a  price  so  greatly  less  than  any 
other  country  that  it  could  sweep  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  match  factories  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  appears  low  as  compared  with  the  wages  paid  in  this 
country,  they  appear  liigh  in  comparison  with  the  wages  paid  in 
Japan.  Lumber  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  matches  can  be 
obtained  in  Japan  for  greatly  less  than  the  amount  we  are  required  to 
pay  for  wliite  pine  in  this  country.  The  possibilities  of  the  match 
industry  in  Japan  were  so  well  appreciated  at  the  time  the  tariff  duties 
were  established  in  the  PhiUppme  Islands  that  the  import  duty  on 
matches  was  fixed  by  the  PhiUppine  gjovemment  at  a  figure  that  will 
be  found  to  be  approximately  tour  times  that  now  imposed  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

If,  as  we  contend,  conditions  are  such  as  to  justify  an  advance  in 
the  present  tariff  agamst  the  match  manufacturers  of  continental 
Europe,  how  much  more  warrant  is  there  for  this  contention  in  the 
face  of  the  Ukelihood  of  the  development  of  the  match  industry  in 
Japan? 

Practically  the  only  type  of  match  imported  into  this  country  is  the 
safety  match;  it  can  be  bought  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  duty  paid,  packed 
in  zinc-Uned  cases,  for  32  cents  per  gross  of  144  boxes,  each  box  con- 
taining about  60  matches.  This  is  below  the  factory  cost  (eliminating 
entire^  administrative,  selling  expenses,  and  profit)  of  a  similar  match 
made  m  this  country  of  white  pine,  in  the  same  kind  of  a  box^  con- 
taining the  same  number  of  matches  per  box,  and  packed  in  zinc  or 
tin  lined  cases.  An  advance  in  the  duty  of  from  8  cents  to  12  cent«  per 
gross,  or  about  one-half  cent  per  thousand  matches,  would  not,  in  our 
judgment,  reduce  importations  nor  work  any  hardship  on  the  con- 
sumer, nor  could  it  affect  the  price  of  parlor  and  double-dip  matches, 
which  form  95  per  cent  or  more  of  the  consumption  of  matches  in  this 
country.  We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  tariff  on  matches  be  increased 
from  8  cents  to  12  cents  per  gross  when  packed  in  boxes  containing 
less  than  100  matches  per  box,  and  from  1  cent  to  li  cents  per  1,000 
when  imported  otherwise  than  in  boxes  containing  not  more  than  100 
matches  each. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Diamond  Match  Co., 
O.  C.  Baeber,  President. 
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PEAT  MOSS. 

J.  B.  POOLE,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  ASKS  BEMOVAL  OF  DXJTT  FBOM 
SAHITABY  STABLE  BEDDIITO. 

Boston,  December  17,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  Being  the  most  extensive  dealer  in  peat  moss  in  the 
city  of  Boston  ana  near-by  towns,  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  in 
revising  the  tariff  that  same  be  put  on  the  free  list.  Peat  moss  now 
pays  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton.  Tnere  is  no  American  product  of  the 
same  nature  with  which  this  article  competes.  The  only  effect  of 
the  duty  is  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumers,  who  are  truckmen, 
expressmen,  stable  keepers,  and  farmers  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  large  seaboard  cities.  As  a  revenue  measure  it  means  nothing 
to  the  Government,  as  the  total  importations  to  the  port  of  Boston 
is  only  900  tons  per  year.  I  believe,  however,  with  the  dvty  removed 
the  business  could  be  considerably  increased,  resulting  in  a  benefit 
to  the  community  through  the  more  general  use  of  the  only  sanitary 
stable  bedding  known. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Poole. 


SHOE  CORK. 

EEBBEBT  B.  LANE  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  ASK  FOB  A  SPECIFIC 
CLASSIFICATION  FOB  SHOE  COBK  AT  15  FEB  CENT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  19,  1908. 

CJOMMITTEE   ON   WaYS    AND   MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  As  importers  and  distributers  to  shoe  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  of  shoe  findings  of  two  articles  manufactured  for  the 
shoe  trade  by  our  English  correspondents,  the  Sheplev  Mills  Lin- 
oleum Company,  we  present  same  to  your  honorable  board  for 
classification. 

SHOE   CORK. 

An  article  manufactured  from  ground  cork  mixed  with  linseed  oil 
and  applied  to  a  backing  of  cotton  muslin.  Represented  by  sample 
herewitn  submitted  and  marked  '* Sample  A." 

We  first  brought  this  article  into  this  country  in  October,  1907, 
under  Schedule  N,  paragraph  448,  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897, 
as  a  manufacture  of  cork,  or  of  which  cork  was  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Grovemment  has  smce  changed  the  classification  of  this  article 
by  placing  same  under  Schedule  I,  paragraph  322,  as  a  manufacture 
CI  cotton  not  specially  provided  for,  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Our  protest  against  this  decision  ifi  still  pending  and  the  National 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  has  not  as  yet  rendered  a  verdict. 

Should  this  latter -named  duty  prevail  it  would  beconle  at  otioe 
prohibitive  and  the  article  could  not  be  brought  in. 

The  ^article,  as  first  entered  and  brought  in  by  ourselves  under 
Schedule  N,  paragraph  448,  permitted  our  selling  same  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  at  30  cents  net  per  square  yard,  while  a  leadinff  domestio 
manufacturer  of  a  competitive  fabric,  viz,  the  Trenton  Oilcloth  and 
Linolevun  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  freely  offers  a  competitive  article 
of  the  same  gau^e  and  general  appearance  at  27.36  cents  net.  This 
makes  our  Enghsh  goods  10  per  cent  higher  in  price  than  theirs^  at 
least,  and  on  tneir  lowest  quotations,  which  at  present  we  are  unable 
to  determine,  a  still  greater  difference. 

Our  market  on  tiiis  basils  could  only  be  maintained  through 
superiority  of  the  fabric  for  the  shoe  manufacturer's  usage.  Even 
under  these  conditions  we  fear  that  our  market  is  gone,  as  the  differ- 
ence in  price  between  the  English  and  American  is  too  great. 

We  would  therefore  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  that 
a  duty  of  15  per  centum  ad  valorem  be  placed  upon  the  article 
known  as  ''shoe  cork.'' 

We  take  exception  to  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  brief  of  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  dated  at  Pittsburg  on  November  23,  1908, 
wherein  they  advise  that  5  cents  per  pound  be  placed  upon  "cork 
bark;  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  for  life  preservers,  for  cork 
insoles,  etc.,"  as  a  duty  of  this  description  upon  our  article,  weigh- 
ing about  1 J  pounds  to  the  square  yard,  would  be  absolutely  prohibit- 
ive and  would  give  the  American  manufacturer  unwarranted  pro- 
tection. 

Our  other  articles  for  your  honorable  consideration,  and  attached 
hereto  marked, "  Sample  B/'  is  an  article  composed  of  ground  cork  and 
linseed  oil,  forming  a  composition  applied  to  a  cotton  muslin  back- 
ing as  in  our  other  article  marked  ''shoe  cork."  The  only  difference 
between  this  latter  named  and  shoe  cork  is  that  the  finding  of  the 
cork  in  Sample  B  has  progressed  to  a  finer  stage.  This  is  an  article 
to  be  used  by  manufacturers  of  box  toes  for  shoes.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  impossible  to  bring  this  article  into  this  country  as  its  classifi- 
cation has  been  as  a  manufacture  of  cotton  not  especially  provided 
for,  viz,  Schedule  I,  paragraph  322. 

We  realize  full  well  that  our  tariff  is  primarilv  for  the  protection 
of  the  American  manufacturer,  but  we  realize  also  that  the  revenue 
derived  therefrom  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  Government  and 
that  a  tariff  which  prohibits  importation  protects  the  American 
manufacturer  to  the  exclusion  of  government  resources. 

We  therefore  present  these  two  articles  in  question  for  vour  car^ 
ful  consideration,  feeling  sure  that  their  merits,  properly  oornsid^ 
ered,  will  show  to  your  honorable  selves  that  a  16  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem duty  on  both  these  articles  insures  the  American  manufacture 
sufficient  ]3rotection  and  will  not  prohibit  the  entire  importation 
of  such  articles  but  will  permit  of  their  selling  to  such  of  the  Ameri* 
can  trade  as  may  favorably  consider  them. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Herbert  R.  Laitb  &  Co., 
Herbert  R.  Lane, 

President  arid  Treasurer. 
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SHOES. 

S.  H.  LONG,  SOUTH  FBAHIITOEAM,  MASS.,  FAVORS  BEDUCTTOK 
IN  SHOE  DUTY,  WITH  FBEE  HIDES. 

South  Framingham,  Mass.,  December  16, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  reported  that  shoe  manufacturers  generally  in  this 
country  are  willing  that  the  present  tariff  on  imports  of  shoes  to  this 
country  should  be  removed,  and  that  shoes  should  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  provided  the  import  duty  is  removed  from  hides. 

I  believe  that  free  hides  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  shoe-manu- 
facturing industry,  and  would  bring  about  the  production  of  better 
shoes  at  a  given  price;  but  I  beg  to  protest  against  the  removal  of  all 
the  present  tariff  on  shoes.  A  reduction  might  safely  be  made  on  the 
import  duty,  leaving  a  duty  of  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  labor  cost  on  a  medium-priced  shoe  that  retails  at  about  $3  per 
pair  and  wholesales  at  about  $2  per  pair  is  50  to  60  cents,  and  a  20 
per  cent  duty  would  be  ample  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  labor  abroad  and  in  this  country  and  allow  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  methods  of  shoemaking  have  been  changed  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  different  operations  have  been  subdivided  so  that 
an  unskilled  man  can  in  a  short  time  learn  one  of  the  operations  of 
shoemaking,  with  the  result  that  shoes  are  made  to  a  greater  extent 
by  unskilled  labor  than  in  former  years. 

If  we  have  free  trade  in  shoes,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  any 
American  shoe  manufacturer  to  establish  a  factory  abroad  and  witn 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  foremen  and  skilled  workmen  use 
largely  unskilled  foreign  labor  in  shoemaking  and  produce  shoes 
cheaper  than  any  manufacturer  in  this  countrv,  if  the  manufacturer 
paid  the  present  standard  of  wages,  and  with  this  foreign  competition 
our  shoe  manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  wages  or  close 
their  factories. 

I  have  been  in  the  shoe-manufacturing  business  about  twenty- 
ei^ht  years  and  own  and  operate  retail  shoe  stores  in  many  cities  of 
this  country.  One  thousand  or  more  shoe  workers  are  employed  in 
making  shoes  for  my  stores. 

If  shoes  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  I  think  it  would  be  advisable, 
in  order  to  meet  foreign  competition,  to  establish  a  factory  abroad 
until  wages  should  become  the  same  per  pair  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Yours  truly,  R.  H.  Long. 

STATUARY. 

H.  T.  DEMPSTEE,  NEW  TOBE  CITT,  UBGES  THAT  THEEE  BE  NO 
INCBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  STATUABY. 

New  York,  December  18,  1908. 
C!hairman  Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Sir:  I  fteg,  on  my  own  and  the  behalf  of  other  importers  of  statuary 
and  other  works  of  art  in  marble,  bronze,  stone,  and  wood,  to  call 
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your  attention  to  the  hardship  that  would  result  through  any  increase 
in  the  duty  on  these  articles. 

Were  the  idea  carried  out  that  duties  should  be  levied  on  imports 
of  these  articles  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  cost  in  the  countries 
of  origin  and  the  United  States  it  would,  in  this  particular  instance, 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  industry  entirely,  because,  partic- 
ularly in  the  case  of  marble  statues  for  cemetery,  ecclesiastical,  and 
general  decorative  purposes,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  such  industry 
IS  established  in  the  United  States  and  that  none  could  be  established. 
Not  only  does  Italy  (from  whence  the  larger  part  of  tliis  work  comes) 
produce  the  raw  material,  the  artists,  and  the  facilities  generally  for 
the  production  of  these  articles,  but  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
industry  there  are  of  such  a  nature  as  would  preclude  the  possibiUty  of 
its  being  transferred  to  this  country.  There  is  ho  marble  produced 
in  the  United  States  that  possesses  the  requisites  for  this  class  of 
work;  there  are  few  artists  and  fewer  artisans  here  competent  to  pro- 
duce this  kind  of  work  in  its  entirety,  as  is  established  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  works  of  American  sculptors  and  artists  are  sent  abroad 
to  be  put  in  marble.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  such  an  industry 
in  this  country  it  would  be  necessary  to  import  the  raw  material,  the 
artists,  modelers,  workmen,  and  handlers,  and,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  difference  in  the  economic  conditions  existing  between  this 
country  and  Italy  (for  example),  the  enhanced  cost  involved  in  trans- 
planting the  industry  in  this  country  would  completely  destroy  the 
already  limited  demand  for  these  articles.  Also,  no  other  industry 
would  be  in  any  way  benefited  b}^  the  imposition  of  a  heavier  duty 
on  these  articles,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  removal  of  the  duty 
entirely  would  not  only  not  harm  any  other  industry  but  would  bene- 
fit the  commimity  artistically  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  and  widening 
the  demand  for  works  of  art. 

As  a  matter  of  official  routine  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
some  years  ago  took  the  ground  that  works  of  art  in  marbles,  such 
as  statues,  altars,  etc.,  should  be  assessed  as  manufactures  of  marble 
and  not  as  works  of  art.  Their  contention  was  negatived  by  several 
court  decisions,  and  it  was  established  by  the  courts  of  last  resort 
that  such  works  are  essentially  works  of  art  and  that  the  cost  of  such 
articles  in  the  countries  of  production  bears  no  relation  to  the  value 
of  the  articles  as  works  of  art,  because  the  economic  conditions  under 
which  they  are  produced  in  the  countries  of  origin  are  such  as  to 
make  it  possible  and  profitable  to  produce  them. 

I  may  add  that  these  articles  have  a  decided  educational  advantage 
and  the  community  is  benefited  through  their  importation.  Under 
the  existing  conditions  many  valuable  works  of  art  in  marble  are 
within  the  reach  of  individuals  and  communities,  to  the  distinct 
advantage  of  all.  Any  increase  in  the  duty  would  therefore  so 
enhance  the  cost  of  these  objects  as  to  put  them  without  the  reach 
of  all  except  the  very  well  to  do.  This  consideration  alone  should 
influence  conservatism  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

H.  T.  Dempster. 
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STRAW  AND  CHIP  BRAIDS. 

AMEBICAir  D7EBS  AND  BLEACHERS  OF  STBAW  AND  CHIP  BBAIDS 
ASK  FOB  AS  IKCBEASE  OF  DTJTT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  18 j  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Eepresentatives, 
Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  dyers  and  bleachers  of  Amer- 
ica, desire  to  present  for  your  consideration  our  views  on  the  necessity 
for  a  higher  duty  on  dyed  and  bleached  straw  and  chip  braids  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

The  paragraph  to  which  we  would  call  your  attention  is  409,  under 
Schedule  N  of  the  present  law,  which  reads  as  follows: 

409.  Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  willow  sheets  or  squares,  composed  wholly  of  straw, 
chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting 
hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  fifteen  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  if  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or 
rattan,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  but  not  trimmed,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  if  trimmed,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  But  the  terms  "grass" 
and  "straw"  shall  be  understood  to  mean  these  substances  in  their  natural  form  and 
Btructure,  and  not  the  separated  fiber  thereof. 

We  ask  that  the  words  '* twenty  per  centum"  be  striken  out  and 
"thirty  per  centum"  substituted.  In  other  words,  that  the  duty 
on  dyed  and  bleached  straw  and  chip  braids  shall  be  increased  from 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

ne  have  no  objection  to  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
the  natural  braids,  as  we  presume  this  is  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  and  we  have  no  interest  in  the  actual  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise we  handle  in  any  event. 

We  claim,  however,  that  there  should  be  a  greater  difference  than 
5  per  cent  additional  on  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained  braids. 

The  custom-house  records  show^  tliat  last  year  $509,000  out  of 
$1,800,000,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  braids  imported  from  Europe, 
were  either  dyed  or  bleached. 

Any  possible  loss  in  revenue  caused  by  the  additional  duty  asked 
for  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  duty  on  chemicals  and 
dyestuffs  that  would  be  used  if  we  liad  this  work  to  handle  in  this 
country. 

Dyers  in  Italy  are  paid  on  an  average  of  40  to  50  cents  per  day, 
while  our  labor  cost  averages  $2  per  day.  The  chemicals  and  dye- 
stuffs  which  we  use  are  dutiable  at  from  25  to  35  per  cent.  This, 
together  with  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  this  coimtry,  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  Europe  when  we  have  a  protection 
of  only  5  per  cent. 

We  ask  for  a  protection  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 

All  we  want  is  an  opportunity  to  do  work  on  equal  terms  with 
Europe. 

There  are  30  manufacturers  who  maintain  dyers  and  bleachers  in 
their  own  plants,  and  in  addition  there  are  11  job  dyehouses  and 
bleacheries  in  this  country.    While  some  of  these  manufacturers  desire 
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no  distinction  made  between  the  duty  on  dyed  and  raw  straw  braids, 
we  feel  that  our  industry  is  certainly  entitled  to  as  much  protection 
as  dyers  and  bleachers  of  textile  goods. 

W  e  would  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are 
sending  over  braids  composed  partly  of  natural  straw  ana  partly  of 
dyed  straw,  woven  together.  These  braids  are  used  in  this  country 
in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  they  arrive,  and  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  dyed  braids,  and  should  therefore  come  under 
the  dyed  ana  bleached  rate  for  government  revenue  rather  than  for 
protection. 

These  braids  are  sold  here  at  practically  the  same  prices  as  raw 
braids,  thus  showing  that  in  Japan  the  cost  of  dyeing  is  practically 
nothing  as  compared  to  ours. 

We  fear  greatly  that  within  the  next  few  years  the  Japanese  will 
take  up  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  of  braids  and  export  them  here,  in 
which  case  oiu*  industry  will  be  entirely  ruined. 

The  dut}^  asked  for,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  protection  against  Euro- 

Eean  labor   but,  further,  will   act  to  discourage  the  Japanese  and 
hinese  from  embarking  in  this  industry  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  labor. 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  petition  your  favorable  consideration  and 
recommencl  the  advance  in  duty  as  we  have  requested,  we  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  Randall  &  Sons  (Incorporated),  F.  H.  Randall, 
Secretary,  112  Raymond  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Parsons  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Company,  Nathan  G. 
Parsons,  President,  194  Huntington  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Stock  &  Co.,  8-12  Jones  street,  New  York  City; 
James  J.  McCool,  Mansfield,  Mass.;  Wm.  E.  Murphy, 
Wrentham,  Mass. ;  E.  A.  Norton,  Bradford,  Mass. ;  Em- 
mons Brothers  Company,  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  Daniel  H. 
Young,  Monson,  Mass.;  J.  S.  Overhiser,  Amherst, 
Mass. ;  Lewis-Brown  &  Co.,  252  MoflTatt  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  Young  Brothers,  Foxboro,  Mass.;  E.  A. 
Young,  Franklin,  Mass.;  Joseph  Norman,  Norman 
Douglass,  Medway,  Mass.;  Thomas  Caton,  Foxboro, 
Mass.;  George  S.  Thompson,  110  Utica  street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  William  C.  Young,  Westboro,  Mass. 


STRAW^  BOTTLE  COVERINGS. 

HON.  J.  H.  DAVIDSON,  M.  C,  WEITES  EELATIVE  TO  STEAW  COV- 
EEINOS  FOB  BOTTLES  WHICH  NEED  PBOTECTION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16,  1908. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Sir:  I  had  hoped  by  this  time  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  a  brief 
on  the  subject  of  the  duty  on  manufaetured  hay  and  straw  products. 
My  constituents  have  not  yet  been  able  to  submit  their  statements 
to  me.     Briefly  stated,  the  situation  is  as  follows: 
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lu  Wiflconain  we  have  an  immense  acreage  of  marsh  grass,  a  wiiy 
ooarae  grass  which  grows  on  the  lowlands  along  the  rivers  and  is  not 
suitable  and  can  not  be  used  as  hay  for  stock  feeding.  This  grass 
is  now  being  used  very  largely  in  making  mattings  and  also  for  pack- 
ingfumiture  and  other  such  goods. 

There  is  also  what  is  known  as  the  straw  bottle  covering  industry, 
in  which  some  of  my  constituents  are  engaged. 

There  is  at  present.  I  believe,  a  duty  upon  straw  products.  This 
ought  to  be  continuea. 

The  present  law  permits  to  be  entered  free  of  duty  straw  coverings 
when  used  on  bottles  imported.  There  is,  I  think,  no  objection  to 
this  provision  when  the  covering  is  used  upon  filled  bottles  and  the 
bottles  are  resold  to  the  consumer,  the  cover  continuing  thereon. 

There  are,  however,  large  quantities  of  empty  glass  bottles  imported 
into  this  country  for  the  drug  and  other  trades  which  use  bottles. 
I  These  bottles  have  never  been  filled  or  used.     While  the  straw  cover- 

ing may  be  an  additional  protection  in  the  shipping  of  empty  bottles, 
i  yet  after  the  bottles  are  received  in  this  country,  I  understand  the 

j  practice  is  to  remove  these  straw  coverings,  bale  them,  and  put  them 

I  upon  the  market  in  competition  with  straw  coverings  manufactured 

in  this  country. 

In  foreign  countries  straw  coverings  are  manufactured  by  hand, 
and  largely  in  the  family,  where  all  members  of  the  family  take  part  in 
the  woric,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  the  minimimi. 

In  this  country  they  are  largely  manufactured  by  machinery,  the 
machines  being  operated  by  gins  who  receive  good  wages. 

A  suitable  duty  should  therefore  be  imposed  sufficient  to  protect 
this  industry.  At  the  same  time  provision  should  be  made  so  as  to 
prevent  that  improper  and  unfair  competition  which  comes  from 

E lacing  upon  the  market  in  this  country  straw  coverings  which  have 
een  heretofore  used  on  bottles  imported,  and  which  on  this  accoimt 
have  not  paid  duty. 

I  expect  to  receive  in  a  day  or  two  a  statement  from  my  constitu- 
ents wno  are  interested  in  this  matter,  and  upon  its  receipt  I  will 
immediately  forward  it  to  you. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  J.  H.  Davidson,  M.  C. 


EXHIBFT  A. 

OsHKOSH,  Wis.,  Decernber  17 ^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Davidson, 

Washington,  2?.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  been  running  a  straw-bottle-cover  factory  in 
this  city  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  only  time  I  could  get  into  the  market  with  my  wrappers  was  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  straw  in  the  old  country. 

I  have  a  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  machinery,  buildings, 
and  equipment,  that  in  the  past  twenty  years  has  laid  idle  more  than 
half  the  time.  My  factory  could  have  been  running  the  year  round 
at  a  profit  if  I  was  given  a  proper  protection;  that  is,  if  tne  tariff  on 
impprted  bottle  wrappers  was  so  placed  as  to  equaUze  the  cost  of 
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manufacture.  In  the  United  States  and  Germany,  with  a  low  price 
of  labor  and  straw  in  Germany  and  the  high  price  of  labor  and  straw 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  meet  the  prices  made 
on  imported  straw  wrappers.  Hoping  you  will  give  us  relief,  I 
remain. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Louis  Schneideb. 


Exhibit  B. 

OsHKOSH,  Wis.,  December  17,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Davidson, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  will  note,  we,  the  Oshkosh  Bottle  Wrapper 
Company,  have  been  making  bottle  wrappers  for  the  last  five  years. 
We  started  in  making  hay  wrappers,  but  round  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness that  a  large  bulk  of  the  trade  insisted  on  having  straw  wrappers, 
for  the  reason  that  straw  wrappers  have  been  used  m  the  packmg  of 
wines,  etc.,  for  over  one  hundred  years  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  make  straw  wrappers,  which  we  have  attempted  to  do 
and  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  manufacturing  straw  wrappers 
for  the  reason  that  the  imported  straw  wrapper  has  been  laid  down 
in  our  market  for  less  money  than  we  can  make  a  straw  wrapper  for. 

The  girl  operators  that  run  our  machines  earn  from  $7.50  to  $9 
a  week;  the  helpers,  that  is,  the  girls  who  take  away  from  the 
machines,  earning  from  $5  to  $6  per  week.  All  of  this  work  is  done 
by  girls  over  16  years  old,  while  in  Germany,  where  most  of  the 
imported  bottle  wrappers  are  made,  the  operator  earns  not  exceeding 
30  cents  of  our  money  per  dajr  and  the  helper  is  not  paid,  this  being 
an  industry  done  by  the  family  where  all  the  children  iielp  to  get 
these  goods  out. 

We  have  to  comply  with  the  state  labor  law,  and  can  not  employ 
children  under  labor  age.  If  we  had  protection  to  cover  only  the 
difference  of  the  cost  of  production,  we  know  that  a  large  industry 
could  be  established  in  our  country,  and  this  would  help  not  only  the 
manufacturer  and  laborer,  but  would  help  the  farmer  by  giving 
him  an  increased  price  for  his  rye  straw,  which  they  could  thrash 
with  a  special  constructed  thrashing  machine  such  as  they  are  using 
in  some  parts  of  this  country  to-day  to  secure  long  rye  straw  for 
the  manufacturing  of  harness  collars.  Under  the  present  tariff  con- 
ditions it  is  impossible  for  us  to  manufacture  straw  wrappers  and 
compete  in  price  with  the  German  product. 

Another  great  factor  in  keeping  the  price  of  bottle  wrappers  down 
below  our  cost  of  production  here  is  the  fact  that  annually  large 
quantities  of  bottles  are  imported  into  this  country  with  straw  wrap- 
pers. These  wrappers  covering  these  bottles  come  in  duty  free,  are 
then  baled  up  and  put  on  the  market  as  new  wrappers.  These 
wrappers  should  certainly  pay  a  duty. 

We  inclose  you  here  a  letter  received  a  few  days  ago  from  the 
Schlitz  Brewing  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  and  this  is  only  a  sample  of 
the  many  that  we  receive  in  trying  to  do  business  with  large  buyers 
in  straw  wrappers. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Oshkosh  Bottle  Wrapper  Co., 

Per  Wm.  Dichmann,  President. 
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Exhibit  C. 

Milwaukee,  December  IS,  1908. 
Mr.  William  Diohman, 

Oahkosh  Bottle  Wrapper  Co.,  OsKkoahy  Wis. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  10th  instant  to  hand;  also  sample 
wrapper.  While  this  wrapper  is  a  good  and  safe  one,  we  fear  that 
you  will  have  but  little  sale  unless  you  will  be  able  to  considerablv 
reduce  price.  The  ordinary  straw  wrapper  gives  full  protection  ana, 
as  you  are  aware,  is  much  lower  in  price. 
Yours,  truly, 

Jos.  ScHLirz  Brewing  Co.,  Bottling  Department. 


Mayville,  Wis.,  December  17,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Davidson,  M.  C, 

Wdshington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  factory  here  for  the  manufacture  of  straw 
bottle  covers,  and  tried  to  compete  with  the  imported  straw  covers, 
but  could  not  do  so.  In  1905  I  went  to  Europe  and  investigated  the 
manufacture  there,  and  found  it  was  a  house  industry.  Their  raw 
material  is  cheaper  and  better  than  we  can  get,  because  we  have  to  use 
a  machine- thrashed  straw,  while  they  get  a  flail-thrashed  straw,  of 
which  they  can  use  all  for  covers,  wmle  our  machine-thrashed  straw 
is  half  waste.  The  wages  of  the  operator  is  also  against  us.  I  found 
that  the  people  over  there  were  satisfied  with  an  earning  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  day  of  our  money,  while  we  have  to  pay  $1  to  $1.50  per  day 
for  our  operators. 

If  we  could  have  protection,  a  large  industry  could  be  developed 
in  that  branch,  but  as  it  is  now  there  is  nothing  can  be  done.  My 
factory  has  been  closed  for  the  last  five  years,  and  I  can  not  use  the 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  bottle  covers  unless  we  get  a  protec- 
tive tariff  that  will  nearly  offset  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture 
in  Europe  and  this  country.  The  people  over  in  Europe  use  a  very 
similar  machine  for  the  manufacture  as  we  use  here.  The  only  dif- 
ference that  I  could  see  was  that  their  machines  were  operated  by 
foot  power  while  ours  are  operated  by  steam  power.  An  expert 
operator  will  turn  out  as  many  covers  on  their  machines  as  an  ordi- 
nary operator  will  turn  out  on  ours. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  F.  Schoen. 


WORKS  OF  ART. 

"ABT  NOTES"  THINKS  THAT  A  LABOE  PBOPOBTION  OF  AMEEI- 
CAN  ABTISTS  ARE  OPPOSED  TO  FBEE  ABT. 

New  York  City,  December  22,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  clipping  from  Macbeth'sArt 
Notes  for  December,  1908,  which  is  a  very  fair  estimate. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

George  A.  Traver. 
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Exhibit  A. 

[From  Macbeth'a  Art  Notes.] 

Now  that  general  tariff  changes  are  being  considered  the  time  is 
doubtless  near  when  duties  on  works  of  art  will  either  be  removed  or 
modified. 

P  All  who  are  for  or  against  a  change  should  be  ready  to  express 
themselves.  I  find  that,  contrary  to  the  general  impression,  artists 
are  by  no  means  of  one  mind  on  this  question  and  that  there  is  a 
very  decided  opposition  to  so-called  free  art  on  the  part  of  many. 
Although  the  views  of  these  opponents  are  not  seen  in  print  as  often 
as  those  of  the  artists  on  the  otner  side,  their  opinions  must  be  given 
consideration.  I  have  had  a  good  many  opportunities  to  hear  views 
of  individual  artists  on  this  subject  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
vote  by  ballot  of  the  artists  in  any  club  or  society  in  the  city  would 
show  nilly  75  per  cent  opposed  to  "free  art." 


WM.  C.  HTJinfEMAH,  BBOOKLINE,  MASS.,  WEITES  IS  FAVOB  OF 
FBEE  ABT  AND  FBEE  NEGATIVES  OF  FOBEION  VIEWS. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  December  19, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  add  my  name  to  the  petitioners  for  free  art 
in  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff,  and,  besides  the  articles 
that  I  have  seen  enumerated  under  this  head,  to  add  photographic 
negatives  of  foreign  views  taken  by  Americans.  I  have  in  mina  an 
experience .  of  a  friend  of  mine  some  years  ago  who  took  abroad 
several  hundred  American  dry  plates,  exposed  them  for  pictures  in 
Europe,  and  brought  them  back  undeveloped.  He  was  in  the  busi- 
ness and  preferred  to  develop  them  at  home,  yet  he  was  required  to 
fay  a  duty  on  them,  not  as  unexposed  plates  but  as  exposed  plates, 
t  might  have  turned  out  (as  is  often  the  case  with  amateurs)  that 
the  exposures  were  all  faulty.  It  seemed  very  absurd,  for  of  course 
the  exposures  were  something  that  could  not  be  produced  here  unless 
we  brought  the  views  or  the  scenery  over  here,  which  of  course  is 
absurd  to  talk  about,  and  the  result  of  his  work  was  educational,  to 
give  the  American  public  good,  low-priced  pictures  of  things  tney 
want  to  see. 

I  hope  you  can  be  liberal  in  the  revision  with  negatives,  whether 
taken  on  American  or  foreign  plates. 

Yours,  sincerely,  Wm.  C.  Hunneman. 
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SCHEDULE  A -CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


ANNATTO  EXTRACTS. 

[Paragraphfl  3  and  475.] 

THE    KOBTHERN    IKDITSTEIAL   CHEMICAL   COMPAITY,   BOSTOH, 
MASS.,  WISHES  A  DTJTT  ON  THIS  PBODUCT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  18,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

ClMirman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  475  of 
the  act  of  1897,  which  places  annatto  and  extracts  of  annatto  uppn 
the  "free  list." 

The  annatto  seed  is  obtained  from  trees  in  the  West  Indies  and  is 
imported  into  this  country  as  a  raw  material.  We  believe  that  the 
annatto  seed  should  remain  upon  the  *'free  list,'^  there  being  no 
production  of  this  raw  material  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  heading  of  ''Extract  of  annatto"  there  is  imported  free 
into  this  country  a  manufactured  product  of  annatto  seed  and 
vegetable  oils  used  solely  in  the  coloring  of  butter  and  like  foodstuffs. 
This  manufactured  article  we  believe  should  not  be  entered  free,  and 
we  recommend  that  paragraph  475  be  amended  by  striking  out 
''and  all  extracts  of"  in  so  far  as  these  words  apply  to  oil  extracts  of 
annatto,  thus  leaving  annatto  or  annatto  seed  on  the  free  list  while 
the  products  manufactured  from  annatto  will  automatically  fall 
under  paragraph  3  of  the  act  of  1897  and  pay  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  as  therein  provided. 

llie  sole  use  of  annatto  seed  is  for  its  coloring  properties.  In 
order  to  reduce  this  coloring  matter  to  commercial  use  a  chemical 
process  is  employed  by  which  vegetable  oils  are  used  as  a  solvent 
of  the  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  seed,  the  extract  thus  obtained 
being  used  bv  our  producers  of  butter.  This  extract  is  a  distinct 
manufactured  product  and  falls  within  the  class  of  manufactured 
chemicals  which  are  now  quite  uniformly  protected  under  the 
present  tariff  act.  ' 

Until  recently  this  extract  of  annatto  has  not  been  of  great  com- 
mercial importance  owing  to  a  somewhat  narrow  market  for  its  con- 
sumption. There  have  been  but  three  or  possibly  four  concerns 
engf^ed  in  its  manufacture  of  which  our  company  is  one.     The  time 
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is  now  here,  however,  when  it  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  our  butter 
producers,  on  account  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  act  of  1906.  Sec- 
tion 7,  paragraphs  4  and  5  of  this  act,  and  the  food  and  drug  inspec- 
tion decisions  ISos.  76  and  77  rendered  under  this  section  have  had  the 
practical  result  to  limit  butter-coloring  materials  to  annatto  or  prepa- 
rations of  annatto.  C'onsequently  the  manufacture  of  annatto  col- 
orings has  become  an  important  and  OTowing  industry.  Our  for- 
eign competitors  in  Denmark  and  other  European  countries  are  wak- 
ing up  to  the  increased  demand  and  are  beginning  to  import  into  this 
country  freely,  where  formerly  the  American  consumption  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  attract  their  attention. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  furnish  your  committee  with  data  com- 
paring foreign  importations  and  American  consumption,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, such  a  comparison  can  not  readily  be  made,  as  importations 
of  annatto  have  been  grouped  with  several  other  products.  We  are, 
however,  quite  sure  from  our  own  experience  that  our  conclusions 
are  correct. 

There  is  one  fact  in  connection  with  the  act  of  1897  to  which  we 
particularly  desire  to  call  your  attention.  As  already  explained, 
annatto  is  reduced  to  commercial  utility  by  the  use  of  vegetable  oils. 
These  vegetable  oils  now  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
para^aph  3.  While  we  are  obUged  to  pay  the  25  per  cent  duty  on 
the  oils  which  we  consume,  our  manufactured  proauct,  the  annatto 
extract,  is  imported  free.  In  other  words,  while  vegetable  oils  pav  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  these  same  oils  when  in  solution  with  the  color- 
ing matter  annatto  are  entered  free  under  "Extracts  of  annatto." 
We^feel  confident  that  such  a  discrepancy  in  the  present  act  was  not 
intended. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  that  a  25  per  cent  duty  be  placed  on  oil 
extracts  of  annatto  under  paragraph  3.  This  duty,  m  our  judg- 
ment, will  not  be  prohibitive,  but  will  only  be  sufficient  to  allow  our 
manufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  on  equal  terms, 
25  per  cent,  in  our  opinion,  being  merelv  sufficient  to  equalize  the 
cheaper  labor  and  cost  of  plant  enjoyed  by  our  foreign  competitors. 

We  ask  this,  being  confident  that  without  such  protection  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  annatto  colorings, 
an  important  and  growing  industry. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Northern  Industrial  Chemical  Co., 
G.  Victor  Sammet,  Vice-President. 


ARTIFICIAL  AMZAItlN, 

VASIOTJS  USEES   OF  COAL-TAB   DTES  WAliTT  ARTIFICIAL  ALI- 
ZAEHT  TREATED  LIKE  OTHEB  COAL-TAE  DTES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  24,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  J9.  G. 
Gentlemen:  Whereas  some   twenty-five  years   ago,   before   the 
patent  for  artificial  alizarin  was  declared  invalid,  the  Congress  pro- 
vided that,  in  view  of  the  fastness  and  desirability  of  this  color  for 
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application  to  textile  fabrics,  it  should  be  free  from  duty,  while  all 
other  coal-tar  dyes  should  be  taxed;  and  whereas  at  present  there 
are  a  number  of  other  coal-tar  dyes  that  are  equally  fast  and  some 
that  are  equally  fast  and  more  desirable  than  artificial  alizarin,  or 
dyes  derived  from  artificial  alizarin,  we  request  the  committees  of 
Congress  to  treat  all  coal-tar  d^es  alike,  making  them  all  free  if  the 
coal-tar  dyes  known  as  alizarin  and  dyes  derived  from  artificial 
alizarin  are  to  be  free,  or,  if  all  other  coal-tar  dyes  are  to  be  taxed, 
the  coal-tar  dyes  know^i  as  artificial  alizarin  and  dyes  derived  from 
artificial  alizarin  in  simple  justice  should  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate. 
In  other  words,  they  should  be  treated  alike — either  all  taxed  or  all 
free. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  simple  act  of  justice  would  add  to  the 
revenues,  for  oy  whatever  amount  the  importations  of  artificial 
alizarines  might  be  decreased  because  of  levying  on  them  a  duty, 
say,  of  30  per  cent,  as  is  levied  on  other  coal-tar  dyes,  the  com- 
sumption  of  the  other  coal-tar  dyes  competing  with  artifical  alizarin 
would  be  proportionately  increased. 

Elizabeth  Cotton  Mills, 
F.  I.  Stone,  President, 

Atlanta,  Ga, 
Atlanta  Woolen  Mills, 
W.  M.  Nixon,  President, 

Atlanta,  Ga, 
Tupelo  Cotton  Mills, 
J.  H.  Bedyerd, 
President  and  General  Manager, 

Tupelo,  Miss, 


BARYTES. 

HON.  W.  P.  BBOWinOW,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  H.  E.  OBAVES, 
BEISTOL,  TENN.,  EELATIVE  TO  BAEYTES. 

Bristol,  Tenn.,  December  2Z,  1908, 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Brownlow,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Colonel:  I  want  to  ask  your  assistance  in  a  matter 
which  has  perhaps  already  been  brought  to  your  attention. 

The  matter  to  which  1  refer  is  this:  I  want  to  ask  you  to  assist 
us  in  obtaining  a  duty  on  barytes.  Perhaps  the  true  situation  has 
not  been  brought  to  your  attention,  but  unless  something  is  done  and 
some  reUef  can  be  obtained  from  the  enormous  amount  of  foreign  ore 
that  is  now  being  shipped  into  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  mill 
men  and  mine  owners  of  barytes  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia  will  for- 
ever have  to  remain  idle,  as  they  are  now.  Germany  and  Nova 
Scotia  have  just  about  put  all  of  the  mills  and  mines  of  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  out  of  business.  There  is  no  possible 
chance  for  us  to  compete  with  the  foreigners  and  their  cheap  labor 
and  who  are  getting  a  rate  by  water  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  of 
less  than  one-half  of  any  ran  rate  we  can  get.  I  am  frank  to  say  to 
you  that  if  we  can  get  a  duty  placed  upon  foreign  barytes  and  its 
products  it  would  mean  millions  of  dollars  to  east  Tennessee  and 
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southwest  Virginia,  both  sections  having  large  and  valuable  deposits 
of  the  finest  oarytes  on  the  American  continent,  but  can  not  be 
worked  owing  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  foreign  material  coming 
to  our  shores  without  duty.  I  have  recently  had  considerable  corre- 
spondence with  the  mill  and  mine  men  of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Kentucky^  and  we  beg  to  suggest  that  you,  if  possible, 
obtain  for  us  the  folio wmg  duty,  viz:  $5  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  on 
crude  barytes;  $12  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  on  manufactured  barytes, 
and  $25  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  on  barium  salts,  precipitated  barytes, 
and  their  compounds. 

There  are  now  idle  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Bristol  five  of  the 
largest  mills  in  the  South,  who  have  had  to  shut  down  on  account  of 
not  being  able  to  compete  with  the  German  production.  In  writing 
this  letter  I  assure  you  I  am  expressing  the  views  of  quite  a  number 
of  mine  owners  and  mill  men  relative  to  the  above,  and  I  assure  you 
we  will  appreciate  fully  any  assistance  that  you  may  render  us  along 
this  line. 

Yours,  truly,  H.  E.  Graves. 


CASTILE  SOAP. 

T.   S.  TODD  &  CO.,  NEW  TO£K  CITT,  FUBITISH  ESTIMATE  OF 
AMOUNT  MANUFACTUKED  IN  THIS  COUNTEY. 

New  York,  December  19,  1908. 
Mr.  W.  K.  Payne, 

Cleric  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C 
Dear  Sir:  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  on  November 
9.  in  noting  my  appearance  before  your  committee  in  regard  to  the 
olive-oil  and  borax  schedules,  you  asked  me  to  advise  you  as  to  the 
production  of  castile  soap  in  this  country.  The  next  day  Mr.  Snevily, 
who  appeared  for  the  oilve-oil  interests,  gave  you  a  rough  estimate  or 
this  production,  since  which  time  I  have  made  rather  an  exhaustive 
investigation  so  as  to  get  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  facts,  and  beg  to 
say  that  I  believe  a  very  close  estimate  of  the  production  is  as  follows: 
For  toilet  use,  3,130,000  pounds,  and  for  textile  use,  1,610,000 
pounds. 

I  hope  this  information  may  be  of  some  service  to  you,  and  beg  to 
remain, 

Yours,  very  tnily,  T.  S.  Todd. 


COAL-TAR  DYES. 

MEMORIAL  AND  PROTEST  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  ANT  ADVANCE  IN 
DUTIES  ON  THESE  DYES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  20,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Gentlemen:    Your  memorialists,  cotton  manufacturers,  consum- 
ers of  coal-tar  dyes  for  the  coloring  of  various  cotton  fabrics  (the 
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largest  consuming  industry  of  coal-tar  dyes  in  the  country)  respect- 
fulnr  submit: 

First.  We  desire  to  protest  against  any  advance  in  the  rates  of 
duty  on  coal-tar  dyes  of  colors  under  section  15  of  the  present  tariff 
on  the  ground  that  such  advance  would — 

(a)  ficrease  the  cost  of  manufacturing  colored  cotton  goods  in 
the  United  States. 

(6)  Increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States, 
(c)  In  the  case  of  export  trade  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  any  of 
our  raw  materials  adds  to  our  burden  and  minimizes  our  oppor- 
timity  to  compete  with  foreign  cotton  manufacturers  in  foreign 
markets.  I 

Second.  We  further  petition  that,  for  the  same  reasons,  alizarines 
and  dyes  derived  from  alizarine  and  anthracine,  as  well  as  indigo,  be 
left  upon  the  free  list,  and  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  following 
schedules  now  on  the  free  list: 

Section  468.  Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial,  and  dyes  derived  from 
alizarine  or  from  anthracine. 

Section  580.  Indigo  (meaning  vegetable  and  synthetic). 
Very  respectfully, 

Amoskeag  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  C.  Dumaine,  treasurer,  Manchester, 
N.  H.;  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Franklin  D.  Williams, 
assistant  treasurer,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Pacific  Mills, 
Edwin  F.  Greene,  treasurer,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Massa- 
chusetts Cotton  Mills,  Edward  Lovering,  treasurer, 
Lowell,  Mass.;  Merrimack  Mfg.  Co.,  Heroert  Lyman, 
treasurer,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Cocheco  Mfg.  Co.,  H.  DeF. 
Lockwood,  treasurer,  Dover,  N.  H.;  American  Print- 
ing Co.,  B.  H.  Borden,  treasurer.  Fall  River,  Mass.; 
The  United  States  Finishing  Co .,  J.  H.  Wright,  presi- 
dent, New  York;  The  Apponaug  Co.,  J.  H.  Wright 
[)resident,  Apponaug,  Ti.  1. ;  Garner  &  Co.,  Oscar  Ilut- 
ejr,  vice-president,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.;  Passaic 
Print  Works,  Edward  E.  Poor,  treasurer,  Passaic, 
N.  J.;  Arnold  Print  Works,  W.  A.  Gallup,  treasurer, 
North  Adams,  Mass.;  Windsor  Print  Works,  D.  A. 
Russell,  general  manager.  North  Adams,  Mass.;  Pen- 
hew  Mfg.  Co.,  Ira  S.  Ball,  assistant  treasurer,  Adams, 
Mass.;  Queen  Dyeing  Co.,  B.  J.  Horton,  treasurer, 
Providence,  11.  I.;  S.  H.  Greene  &  Sons  Corporation, 
Francis  W.  Greene,  treasurer,  .''iverpoint,  Tl.  I.;  The 
Aspinook  Co.,  L.  Johnson,  treasurer,  Jewett  City, 
Conn. 


COCOANUT  OIL. 

HON.  JTJLIUS  KAHN,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE  EL  DORADO 
OIL  WORKS,  SAS  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  July  18, 1908, 
Hon.  Julius  Kahn, 

San  Francisco,  CaL 
Dear  Sm:  We  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil  from 
the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut,  known  in  commerce  as  copra,  which 
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is  produced  largely  in  the  Philippines  and  American  Samoa,  from 
which  places  we  import  a  large  portion  of  our  supplies.     There  are 
but  two  mills  engaged  in  this  business  in  the  United  States,  both  of 
which  are  located  in  San  Francisco.     The  business  is  somewhat  in  its 
infancjr,  but  is  capable  of  great  expansion,  as  the  consumption  of  this 
oil,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  is 
exceedingly  large.     Most  of  this  oil  is  imported  from  Ceylon,  Cochin 
India,  and  Europe.     At  the  present  time  we  find  it  diflScult  to  import 
the  copra  and  manufacture  the  oil  by  the  skilled  labor,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  employ,  at  a  profit,  and  it  therefore  seems  to  us  that  a  small 
protective  duty  on  the  manufactured  oil  imported  from  abroad  into 
the  United  States  would  be  reasonable.     We  herewith  give  you  the 
exports  of  copra  from  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  years  1906  and 
1906;  for  the  year  1907  we  have  no  data.     In  1905  there  was  exported 
from  Cebu  and  Manila  840,320  piculs,  equal  to  40,020  tons;    1906, 
927,942  piculs,  equal  to  51,746  tons.     Of  these  shipments  England 
took  13,200  piculs  and  the  continent  908,722  piculs,  and  San  Francisco 
but  6,020  piculs.     From  American  Samoa  the  exports  are  about  1,000 
tons  annually,  all  of  which  during  the  last  few  years  has  come  to  San 
Francisco. 

•  •••••• 

Yours,  very  ti-uly. 

El  Dorado  Oil  Wobks, 
Geo.  a.  Moore, 

PresiderU 


CREOSOTE  OIL  AND  NAPHTHALIN- 

THE    M'LAUOHLIir    OOBMLET   EINQ    COMPANT,    MimTEAPOLIS, 
IIMINX.,  WISH  THESE  ABTICLES  TO  BEMAIN  ON  FBEE  LIST. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Decemler  21,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  Washington,  D.  C.  .    « 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
place  a  tariff  on  creosote  oil  and  crude  naphtlialin.  We  wish  to  pro- 
test against  a  duty  being  placed  on  these  articles.  Creosote  oil  is 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal  tar  and  is  used  largely  for  the  preser- 
vation of  lumber,  such  as  railroad  ties,  wharf  piling,  etc.,  for  creosoting 
blocks  for  paving  purposes,  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of  disin- 
fectant and  cattle  dip  lor  dipping  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  parasites  and  for  the  cure  of  sheep  scab,  etc.  It  is  our 
mformation  that  the  United  States  is  unable  to  produce  all  the  creo- 
sote oil  required  for  the  preservation  of  lumber,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  the  American  production  in  recent  years,  the  importa- 
tion of  creosote  oil,  which  in  1904  was  about  three  and  one-half  million 
gallons,  has  annually  increased,  until  last  year,  1907,  it  was  about 
seventeen  and  one-half  million  gallons,  w^iile  this  year  it  is  estimated 
that  the  importation  will  reach  twenty-eight  to  thu*ty  million  gallons. 
The  only  benefit  that  we  can  see  in  placing  a  duty  on  either  of  these 
articles  (creosote  oil  and  crude  napthalin)  w^ould  be  to  allow  the 
American  manufacturer  to  charge  a  higher  price  for  his  product  and 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  imported  article  to  the  manufacturers  and 
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users  in  the  United  States.  These  two  articles,  coal  tar  creosote  oil 
and  crude  napthalin,  are  now  on  the  free  list  and  we  trust  will  remain 
there. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  a  coal  tar  creosote  dip  and  import  con- 
siderable quantities  of  creosote  oil  for  this  purpose.  We  also  import 
crude  napnthalin,  which  is  used  largely  as  a  disinfectant  and  insecti- 
cide. Trusting  that  you  will  give  the  above  facts  your  consideration, 
we  remain, 

Sincerely,  yours,  McLaughlin  Gormley  Kino  Co. 

G.  A.  N.  King. 


DRY  COLOKS. 

PETEB  ZUCKEB,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF 
FOB  DBY-COLOB  MAKEBS. 

New  York  City,  December  2S,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffton,  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  dry  colors  of  the 
United  States,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  brief,  supplementary  and 
in  addition  to  the  statement  made  in  their  behalf  by  Arthur  Somers 
before  your  committee  on  the  11th  day  of  November,  1908: 

brief,  dry-color  schedules. 

Paragraph  45  reads  as  follows: 

Blues,  such  as  Berlin,  Prussian,  Chinese,  and  all  others,  containing  ferrocyanide  of 
iron,  in  pillp,  dry  or  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil  or  water,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

K^We  ask  that  this  paragraph  remain  without  change;  but  if  it  should 
be  changed  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  any  of  the  articles  included 
in  this  paragraph,  we  ask  for  a  corresponding  reduction  on  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  included  in  paragraph  66,  for  the  reason  that 
Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  the  chief  component  part  of  ferrocyanide 
olues. 

Even  at  present  the  duty  on  blues,  under  paragraph  45,  does  not 
prohibit  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  this  material,  so  that 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  not  without 
competition  from  Europe. 

Paragraph  48  reads  as  follows: 

f  Chrome  yellow,  chrome  greon,  and  all  other  chromium  colors  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  lead  and  bichromate  of  potash  and  soda  are  used,  in  pulp,  dry,  or  ground  in 
or  mixed  with  oil  or  water,  four  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

We  ask  that  this  duty  be  retained  as  at  present,  but  in  the  event 
of  a  reduction,  we  ask  for  a  reduction  in  bichromate  and  chromate 
of  potash,  under  paragraph  62,  which  carries  a  duty  now  of  3  cents 
per  pound;  also  of  bichromate  of  soda,  under  paragraph  74,  dutiable 
at  2  cents  per  pound;  also  of  pig  lead,  under  paragraph  182,  carrying 
a  duty  of  2J  cents  per  pound,  on  the  ground  that  both  bichromates 
and  tne  lead  form  the  chief  constituent  parts  of  all  chrome  colors 
included  in  paragraph  48. 
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The  duty  on  pig  lead  is  so  far  in  excess  of  the  relative  duty  on 
chrome  colors  that  an  injustice  is  being  done  to  the  American  man- 
ufacturers at  the  present  time,  and  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
chrome  colors  included  in  paragraph  48  would  demand  a  reduction 
in  the  duty  of  each  of  the  tnree  items  above  referred  to. 

Paragraph  54  reads  as  follows: 

Vermilion  red,  and  other  colors  containing  c^uicksilver.  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or 
water,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  when  not  containing  quicksilver,  but  made  of  lead  or 
containing  lead,  five  cent«  per  pound. 

We  ask  that  this  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

Vermilion  red,  and  other  colors  containing  quicksilver,  dry  or  eround  in  oil,  fifteen 
cents  per  pound;  when  not  containing  quicksilver,  but  made  of  lead,  or  containing 
at  least  ten  per  cent  of  lead,  five  cents  per  pound. 

Our  reason  for  asking  this  change  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  jear,  and  for  several  years  preceding,  the  quantity  of  vermif 
ion  red  miported  under  this  paragraph  has  been  equivalent  to  the 
amount  manufactured  bv  the  combined  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  imported  vermilion  red  has  been  sold  at  a  lower  price 
than  tne  American  manufacturers  can  afford  to  sell  with  profit,  snow- 
ing conclusively  that  the  protection  afforded  American  producers  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  successfully  compete  with  Europe,  and 
the  business  is  consequently  at  a  standstill,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Ainer- 
ican  output  is  concerned. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  an  increase.  Now,  as  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  paragraph,  out  reasons  for  asking  that  to  read  ''when  not  con- 
taining quicksilver,  but  made  of  lead,  or  containing  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  lead,  5  cents  per  pound,"  is  as  follows: 

There  are  a  number  of  fancy  colors  known  as  "lakes  "  that  are  made 
in  Europe,  costing  from  25  cents  to  $2  and  more  per  pound,  and  sold  in 
this  country  for  certain  high-class  work.  These  colors  would  be  en- 
tirely unfit  for  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended  if  they  contained 
any  ^eat  quantitv  of  lead,  but  the  presence  of  a  slight  percentage  of 
certain  forms  of  fead  would  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  color  nor 
destroy  it  for  practical  uses.  Hence,  in  orcler  to  take  advantage  of  the 
5-cent  duty  under  this  paragraph  54,  these  colors  are  precipitated  in 
such  manner  as  to  contain  a  slight  trace  of  lead,  and  the  importer  can 
truthfullv  swear  that  they  contain  lead  and  are  dutiable  at  5  cents  per 
pound,  thus  defrauding  the  Government  out  of  the  full  duty  that  they 
should  pay  under  paragraph  58,  which  would  mean  60  cents  per  pound 
on  a  $2  color  instead  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

We  believe  the  committee  will  not  object  to  changing  at  least  the 
latter  part  of  paragraph  54.  .  If,  however,  they  decline  to  increase  the 
dutv  on  vermilion  rea  containing  quicksilver,  we  beUeve  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  can  not  successfully  compete  with  Europe  that  the 
duty  on  quicksilver,  of  which  vermilion  red  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed, should  be  reduced  by  at  least  4  cents  per  pound.  It  now  pays 
a  duty  of  7  cents  under  paragraph  189.  This  duty  is  practically  pro- 
hibitive, and  we  are  consequently  compelled  to  draw  our  supplies 
from  one  source  in  this  country,  thereby  establishing  practically  a 
monopoly  of  the  quicksilver  business. 

Paragraph  59  reads  as  follows: 

Paris  green  and  I^ondon  purple,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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There  is  no  reason  for  a  change  in  this  paragraph,  but  if  a  reouest 
should  be  made  from  other  sources  we  desire  to  resist  it  with  all  our 
power,  on  the  ground  that  it  being  so  dangerous  an  article  to  manu- 
facture, and  so  uncertain  of  a  market,  the  American  manufacturer 
should  be  compensated  by  at  least  a  duty  that  will  enable  him  to 
make  a  fair  profit  on  the  article,  inasmuch  as  the  sale  of  Paris  green  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  demand  for  insecticidal  purposes. 

Paragraph  57  reads  as  follows : 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  paint  or  pigment  containing  zinc,  but  not  containinc'  leadi 
dry,  one  cent  per  pound;  ground  in  oil,  one  and  three-quarter  cents  per  pound;  sul- 
phide of  zinc  white,  or  white  sulphite  of  zinc,  one  and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound; 
chloride  of  zinc  and  sulphite  of  zinc,  one  cent  per  pound. 

If  there  are  any  reductions  to  be  made  in  any  of  these  items  and 
there  are  no  reductions  asked  for,  I  may  say  that  we  particularly  ask 
that  there  be  no  reduction  on  the  item  reacfing  as  follows: 

Sulphite  of  zinc  white,  or  white  sulphite  of  zinc,  dutiable  at  li 
cents  per  pound,  for  the  reason  that  that  duty  barely  protects  the 
American  producer  of  this  material.  This  industry  can  really  be 
called  infant,  as  the  production  thereof  has  only  been  attempted 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  only  carried  on  by  about  three  or 
four  manufacturers,  who  are  struggling  to  create  a  market  therefor, 
and  if  there  was  the  least  reduction  on  this  item  it  would  wipe  them 
out  of  existence. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  say  that  if  there  is  a  reduction  on  any 
of  the  tariffs  above  enumerated,  then  we  ask  that  the  tariff  on  all 
articles  covered  by  the  following  paragraphs  should  be  correspond- 
ingly reduced : 

Paragraph  1,  including  acetic  and  other  acids  that  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  almost  every  color  that  we  produce. 

Paragraph  4,  referring  to  alumina  in  various  forms,  which  is  also 
extensively  used. 

Paragraph  5,  covering  ammonias,  which  are  extensively  used  and  on 
which  the  duty  is  prohibitive. 

Paragraph  6,  covering  argols,  cream  of  tartar,  etc. 

Paragraph  8,  covering  chloride  of  lime. 

Paragraph  9,  covering  blue  vitriol. 

Paragraph  15,  covering  coal-tar  dyes  and  colors.  This  paragraph 
requires  special  watching,  as  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  by  the  ani- 
line men  in  this  country  to  have  the  duty  raised.  We  protest  this  for 
the  reason  that  the  duty  is  already  sufficiently  high,  and  as  the  major- 
ity of  these  colors  are  imported,  it  would  simply  mean  an  additional 
tax  upon  the  American  dry-color  manufacturer  without  any  commen- 
surate benefit  on  our  manufacturers. 

Paragraph  19  covers  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

Paragraph  22  covers  logwood  extracts. 

Paragraph  44  covers  barytes,  on  which  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
have  the  duty  changed  on  unmanufactured  barytes  from  75  cents  to 
$3  per  ton.  If  tliis  concession  be  granted  to  the  barytes  producers  it 
will  affect  the  cost  of  materials  made  from  this  article,  which  are  exten- 
sively used  by  color  men. 

Paragraph  46  covers  blanc  fixe. 

Paragraph  50  covers  orange  mineral,  which  is  very  heavily  used  and 
is  more  than  sufficiently  protected. 
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Paragraph  51  covers  red  lead,  also  extensively  used  and  more  than 
amply  protected. 

Paragraph  55  covers  white  lead,  very  extensively  used  and  more 
than  sufficiently  protected. 

Paragraph  56  covers  whiting  and  Paris  white. 

Paragraph  57  covers  oxide  of  zinc. 

Paragraph  60  covers  lead  in  various  forms,  many  of  which  are 
more  than  necessarily  protected,  and  all  of  which  are  very  heavily 
used  by  color  manufacturers. 

Paragraphs  73  to  80  also  very  extensively  used. 

Paragraphs  181  and  182  cover  lead,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  call  attention  to  the  excessive  duty  provided  for  in  both  of  these 
paragraphs. 

Paragraph  189  is  quicksilver,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

The  paragraphs  enumerated  above  are  so  important  a  part  of  the 
color  manufacturer's  requirements  that  if  there  is  any  reduction  in 
paragraphs  covering  dry  colors  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  every  one  of  the  paragraphs  enumerated  immediately 
above. 

I  can  not,  in  conclusion,  do  better  than  to  supplement  the  words 
of  Mr.  Somers  by  adding  that  if  there  is  one  industry  in  the  United 
States  that  is  not  overprotected,  it  is  the  manufacturer  of  dry  colors. 
The  competition  is  at  aU  times  open  and  lively  and  there  has  not 
been  at  any  time  the  slightest  attempt  at  combinations  or  monopolies. 
The  industry  is  by  no  means  overprotected  or,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  profits  are  rather  meager,  and  the  business  requires  the 
closest  economies  to  produce  even  a  small  profit.  Unless,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  there  should  be  changes  made  on  some  of  the  chemicals 
that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  these  colors,  the  manufacturers 
do  not  ask  any  change  on  their  own  schedules,  except  as  has  been 
forcibly  pointed  out  in  paragraph  54,  where  there  certainly  ought 
to  be  a  protection  given  to  them  against  the  deceit  practicea  by  the 
foreign  manufacturer  on  the  importation  of  colors  containing  the 
slightest  mixture  of  lead. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

Peteb  Zucker. 


F.  A.   REIGHARD,  NEW  YORE  CITY,   SUBMITS  SCHEDTJLE  ASJ> 
LETTERS  RELATIVE  TO  DRY  COLORS. 

New  York,  December  26, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C 
Sir:  On  December  10  we  addressed  the  attached  circular  to  the 
paint  manufacturers  throughout  the  coimtry,  asking  their  opinion 
as  to  reasonable  duties  on  a  list  of  their  raw  materials  in  the  dry- 
color  line.  We  have  received  and  tabulated  the  attached  replies. 
These  letters  are  from  every  section  and  embrace  both  the  small  and 
large  makers  of  all  grades  of  paints.  You  must  recognize  these  views 
as  truly  representing  the  sentiment  of  the  trade,  and  as  they  differ 
so  materially  from  oral  and  written  statements  made  before  your 
committee  we  would  ask  vour  most  careful  attention. 
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OGHERSy  UMBEBS;  AND  SIENNAS.       (TARIFF  ACT  OF  1897,  PAR.  49.) 

We  ask  that  these  earth  paints  be  entered  free  of  dutv,  as  nothing 
of  the  kind  suitable  for  paint  making  has  ever  been  found  in  this 
country.  American  mines  produce  much  lower  grades,  suitable 
only  for  jobbing,  so  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  tariff  in  this  instance 
is  a  tax^  pure  and  simple,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  protection. 

For  mstance,  the  average  declaration  value  of  foreign  ochers 
(1902-1906,  inclusive)  was  $19.27i  per  2,000  pounds,  and  the  aver- 
age value  of  American  ochers  (1902-1906,  inclusive)  was  $8.59  per 
2,000  pounds. 

Thus  at  a  glance  it  is  seen  that  the  tariff  plays  no  part  infixing  the 
price  of  American  ochers.  In  this  contention  we  are  supported  by 
49  out  of  54  grinders  who  replied,  and  of  the  5  desiring  a  duty  3 
surest  lowering  the  present  rate. 

ZINC  WHITE  OR  ZINC  OXIDE.       (TARIFF  ACT  OF   1897,  PAR.   57.) 

We  ask  free  entry  for  dry  zinc  and  a  duty  of  I  cent  per  pound  on 
that  ground  in  oil. 

(a)  The  production  of  dry  zinc  in  America  is  an  absolute  monop- 
oly, the  sole  and  only  source  of  supply  known  to  us  being  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company. 

(6)  That  the  present  duty  is  prohibitive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  imports  (1903-1906,  inclusive)  were  less  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  production.  . 

(c)  The  above-mentioned  company's  product  is  a  raw  material 
necessary  to  every  grinder,  and  with  it  they  produce  zinc  in  oil  and 
zinc  paints.  For  this  independent  and  competitive  industry  we  ask 
for  a  protection  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

(d)  That  our  paint  makers  feel  the  force  of  the  zinc  monopoly  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  all  but  7  of  our  54  replies  call  for  free  entry. 
The  exact  average  of  protection  asked  for  zinc  in  oil  is  ninety-six 
one-hundredths  cent  per  pound. 

LEAD   PRODUCTS.       (TARIFF   ACT  OF    1897,   PARS.    50,   51,    55.) 

(a)  The  present  duties  and  those  desired  by  the  manufacturers 
tabulated  are: 


Present. 

Proposed. 

CttUa. 

H 

Cent9. 
1.55 

Redtead 

.99 

W  hite  lead  ( various  forma ) 

.93 

(h)  The  present  rates  represent  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  60 
to  65  per  cent  in  the  case  of  white  lead,  45  to  55  per  cent  on  orange 
mineral,  50  to  60  per  cent  on  red  lead.  Surely  tnis  is  more  protec- 
tion than  the  National  Lead  Company  needs  and  helps  them  m  their 
control  of  the  market. 

(c)  That  these  duties  are  prohibitive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
imports  (1903-1906,  inclusive)  bear  the  following  small  percentage 
ratio  to  the  American  products:  White  lead  less  than  one-fourth  of 
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1  per  cent,  red  lead  between  3  and  4  per  cent,  orange  mineral  and 
litnarge,  combined,  less  than  3  per  cent.  These  small  imports  are 
possible  only  because  of  the  greater  uniformity  and  superior  quality 
of  the  foreign  goods.  A  reasonable  duty  and  fair  competition  would 
do  more  than  anything  we  know  of  to  raise  the  standard  of  American 
goods. 

(e)  Litharge  not  being  used  by  paint  manufacturers,  we  have 
made  no  suggestion  concerning  it. 

(/)  So  many  industries  besides  the  paint  industry  are  concerned  in 
the  duty  on  pig  lead  that  we  hesitate  to  discuss  it.  For  this  reason 
we  did  not  include  the  item  in  our  circular  to  the  finders,  but  would 
venture  the  assertion  that  they  would  have  no  objection  to  the  duty 
being  lowered  to  compare  with  those  rates  asked  on  the  finished 
product. 

ULTRAMARINE   BLUE.       (TARIFF   ACT   OF    1897,  PAR.  52.) 

This  matter  was  fully  covered  in  our  letter  of  November  23,  1908, 
to  you.     Of  the  48  opinions  expressed  by  grinders,  7  favor  free  entry, 

2  favor  2  cents  per  pound,  2  favor  3 J  cents  per  pound  (present  duty), 
1  favors  1  cent  per  pound,  1  favors  12  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  34 
favor  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

NATURAL    OXIDES   OF    IRON,    SUITABLE    PRINCIPALLY  FOR   PAINT 
MAKERS.       (tariff   ACT  OF    1897,   PAR.    121.) 

As  in  the  case  of  ochers,  the  grades  of  paint  oxides  produced  here 
and  abroad  differ  so  in  quality  and  price  ttiat  no  protection  ii  needed. 
The  average  value  (1903-1906,  inclusive)  of  the  American  metallic 
paint  produced  was  approximately  $10  per  ton,  while  the  declaration 
value  of  Spanish  ores  was  about  $20  per  ton. 

We  suggest  the  small  duty  of  40  cents  per  ton  on  this  ore,  the  same 
as  on  those  grades  used  for  smelting.  In  this  request  we  are  gener- 
ally supported  by  the  grinders,  as  you  will  see  from  the  accompany- 
ing tables. 

ARTIFICIAL  OXIDES  OF  IRON.       (TARIFF  ACT  OF  1897,  PAR.  8.) 

Definite  figures  not  being  available,  we  simply  state  to  you  that  at 
present  the  tariff  of  30  per  cent  is  generally  recognized  by  the  trade 
to  bear  very  heavily  on  lower  grades  of  oxides. 

We  were  therefore  led  to  suggest  to  the  grinders  a  tariff  of  15  per 
cent,  and  you  will  see  from  the  tabulation  that  they  very  generally 
agree  \vdth  us. 

ENGLISH    VERMILION.       (TARIFF   ACT   OF    1897,    PAR.  54.) 

No  statistics  of  domestic  production  or  of  imports  are  available. 
The  selling  price  to-day  of  American  brands  is  65  to  66  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  actual  cost  of  importation  is  70  to  71  cents  per 
pound.  Thus  it  would  seem  as  if  the  5  cents  duty  we  suggest  would 
still  allow  the  domestic  article  a  sufficient  protection.  But  3  of  the 
OTinders  scheduled  prefer  the  present  rate,  while  37  are  for  5  cents 
nuty,  and  8  for  free  entry. 
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TALC,  SULPHATE   OF   LIME,  CHINA   CLAY.       (TARIFF  ACT  OF    1897,  PARS. 

6,  91,  93.) 

In  these  items  also  sufficient  data  is  not  at  hand  to  warrant  an 
extended  argument.     We  suggested  to  the  grinders,  however,  duties 
that  we  thought  to  the  best  interest  of  their  trade,  and  you  will  see 
I         that  we  are  quite  unanimously  supported  by  them  in  this  matter. 

In  closing  we  would  call  your  attention  to  a  startling  fact: 

According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1905,  the  value  of  the 
paints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes  produced  in  this  country  that 
year  was  over  $91,000,000,  whereas  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  pro- 
duce this  product  was  somewhat  over  $6,000,000.  This  is  scarcely 
7  per  cent  and  bears  out  the  well-known  trade  fact  that  labor  costs  in 
our  industry  are  extremely  small. 

A  glance  at  the  tariff  schedule  will  show  that  the  protection  now 
accorded  our  industry  is  several  times  the  total  labor  cost,  whereas 
the  theory  of  our  law  is  a  duty  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  labor 
costs  between  foreign  and  domestic  products.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, is  it  any  wonder  that  our  imports  of  paints,  colors,  and  var- 
I  nishes  amount  to  less  than  2  j)er  cent  of  our  domestic  products  and 

'  furnish  no  competition  or  incentive  to  American  makers. 

The  data  from  which  this  letter  was  compiled  is.  Report  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  1906;  United  States  Census,  1905,  volume 
Manufactures. 

We  expect  to  receive  further  replies  to  our  circulars,  and  these  will 
be  duly  tabulated  and  forwarded  to  you  in  a  supplemental  sheet. 

Trusting  you  will  believe  that  we  have  endeavored  to  approach  this 
matter  in  a  manner  fair  to  all  interests,  we  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

F.  A.  Reichard. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  19,  1908, 
F.  A.  Reichard, 

New  York,  N.  Y, 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  10th  instant,  we  are  not 
extreme  free  traders,  as  you  would  ask  us  to  be.  To  ask  to  cut  the 
duty  on  orange  mineral,  red  lead,  and  white  lead  to  the  low  %ure 
that  you  put  it,  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  raw  material, 
woula  kill  every  white-lead  factory  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  I 
am  in  that  business,  I  do  not  propose  to  dig  my  own  grave.  As  such 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  the  low  duty  that  you  ask  on  the 
manufactured  articles,  provided  you  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
compete.  Therefore,  we  want  free  pig  lead.  If  you  want  to  import 
iron  paints,  well  and  good,  but  give  us  free  copperas,  or  free  iron  ore, 
from  which  we  may  manufacture  them  in  this  country.  According 
to  your  list  you  ask  no  reduction  of  duty  on  raw  material,  but  want 
it  on  the  manufactured  article,  which  we  do  not  think  is  fair. 

So  far  as  ochers,  umbers,  and  siennas  are  concerned,  we  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  the  entry  of  these  o;oods  at  no  duty,  and  I 
desire  to  say  that  the  writer  is  the  individual  that,  through  Mr. 
Bynum  (our  Congressman  in  this  district,  who  was  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  that  time),  succeeded  in  getting  these  put  on 
the  free  list. 

You  ask  for  free  sulphate  of  lime,  \^^ly  not  be  just  to  the  men 
who  are  making  plaster  in  this  country,  and  ask  for  free  gypsum? 
How  do  you  expect  them  to  compete,  or  is  it  your  intention  to  drive 
these  people  out  of  the  business  altogether?  It  is  the  same  thing 
with  tne  raw  material  that  goes  into  the  ultramarine  blue.  Why  not 
put  raw  material  on  the  free  list — not  manufactured  articles? 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  a.  Burdsal  Co. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  December  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty;  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  wmch  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

HiRSHBERG,  Hollander  &  Co. 


No.  1. 


No.  2.  I  No.  3. 


Ocher  and  ochciy  earths,  pow-    }  cent  per  pound 

deied,  washed,  or  pulverized,  i 
Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow-   do 

deied,  washed,  or  pulverized. 
Umber  and  uml^er  earths,  pow-   do: 

dered,  washed,  or  pulvenzed. 

Orange  mineral 31  cents  per  pound . . . 

Red  lead 2|  cents  per  pound .. . 


Free Free. 

do Do. 

do I         Do. 

1}  cents  i)er  pound Present  duty. 

1  cent  per  pound |         Do. 
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White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  eround  In  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry,  or  in 
pulp,  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry,  or 
grouna  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.l. 


3]  ccDts  per  pound. . . . 

1  cent  per  pound , 

If  cents  per  pound 

3f  cents  per  poimd 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem 


.do. 


10  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

$2.25  per  ton 

12.50  per  ton 


No.  2. 


1  cent  per  pound 

Free 

1  cent  per  poimd 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

40  cents  per  ton 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
5  cents  per  pound 


Free 

....do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem , 


No.  3. 


Present  duty. 

Do. 

Do. 
20  per  cent. 

Present  duty. 

Do. 
5  cents  per  pound. 


Present  duty. 

Do. 
10  per  cent. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Decernber  11,  1908, 
Hon.  Seeeno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tne  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

J.  J.  HOCKENJOS  Co., 

Chas.  L.  Watter,  Treasurer. 


No.l. 


No.  2. 


I 


No.  3. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow-  , 
dered,  washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber    and    umber    earths, 
powdered,  washed,  or  pulver- 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  In  pulp  I 

or  mixed  with  water. 
Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude,  . 

and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial , 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con-  , 

talning   quicksilver,   dry   or  I 

ground  In  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered i 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china  or  kaolin ' 


I  cent  per  pound Free '  Free. 

do ' do I        Do. 

do ' do '        Do. 


31  cents  per  pound 1]  cents  per  poimd If  cents  per  pound. 

2|  cents  per  pound (  1  cent  i)er  pound |  1  cent  per  pound. 

.do _..do Do. 

Free. 

1  cent  per  i)0und. 

20  per  cent. 

40  cents  per  ton. 

15  per  cent. 

5  cents  per  pound. 


1  cent  per  pound Free 

li  cents  per  pound I  1  cent  per  pound 

3|  cents  per  pound !  20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. .  40  cents  per  ton 


do I  15  iKT  c^nt  ad  valorem , 

10  cents  per  pound 5  cents  per  pound 


20  percent  ad  valorem.    Free Free. 

$2.25  per  ton I do I         Do. 

$2.60  per  ton '  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.]  10i)erccnt. 
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Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December — ,  1908. 


Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present  rates 
of  dutj,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard,  and 
those  m  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

O.  W.  Ingersoll. 


No.  3. 


Ocher  and  ochery  eartlu,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulveriEed. 

Sienna  and  sienna  eartbs,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverited. 

XJmber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverised. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  bad 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue, dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
nouna  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


31  cents  per  pound 

2{  cents  per  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

if  cents  per  pound 

3]  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

do 

10  cents  per  poimd 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

12.25  per  ton 

12.50  per  ton 


1|  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  jwund 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


40  cents  per  ton I  40  cents  per  ton. 


1 5  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
5  cents  per  pound 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound. 


Free Free. 

do Do. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem .   10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Norfolk,.  Va.,  December  12,  1908. 
F.  A.  Reichard, 

New  Yorlc,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  returning  herewith  tariff  memorandum  list 
duly  filled  out.  We  believe  in  giving  the  American  producers 'of 
ocher  a  sUght  protection.  Siennas  and  umbers  in  this  country  are  of 
very  poor  quality,  so  they  should  not  be  protected.  Lead  products, 
we  oelieve,  should  be  free,  but  we  have  added  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Zinc  should  most  assuredly  be  absolutely  free  of  duty,  as  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company  has  made  enough  money  out  of  the  Dingley 
tariff.  Do  not  mistake  us  for  Bryan  Democrats,  as  the  wnter, 
although  a  lifelong  Democrat,  voted  twice  for  McKinley,  and  in  the 
last  election  for  Judge  Taft.  We  are  not  absolutely  free  traders,  but 
we  believe  in  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  we  hope  that  the  next 
twelve  months  will  mark  the  revision  of  the  inic^uitous  Dingley  tariff. 
Wishing  you  success  in  your  work  with  the  \\  ays  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  Washington, 
Faithfully,  yours, 

Jenkins  Paint  and  Oil  Company, 
Jas.  Fredric  Jenkins,  President 
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Norfolk,  Va.,  December  12 ^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtonj  D.  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present  rates 
of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard,  and 
those  m  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

Jenkins  Paint  &  Oil,  Co., 
By  Jas.  Iredin  Jenkins, 

President  and  Treasurer. 


Ocher  and  ochcry  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverised. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvensed. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvenzed. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  toad 

WWte  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

VermQlon  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin , 


No.l. 


No.  2. 


}  cent  per  pound j  Free... 

do ' do. 


.do. 


.do. 


31  cents  per  pound j  If  cents  i)er  potmd 

2{  cents  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound 

do I do 

I  cent  per  pound Free 

II  cents  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


3|  cents.per  poimd 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


....do 

10  cents  per  pound . 


20  per  cent  ad  valorom. 

S2.25perton 

t2.50per  ton 


40  cents  per  ton 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound 


Free 

do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


No.  3. 


5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do. 
Do, 

Free. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  11,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  WasMngton,  D.  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  bv  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

H.  B.  Fred.  Kuhls. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverised. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil  — 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in 
pulp,  or  mixed  with  water.       | 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red^  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry,  or 
nound  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Snlphato  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


}  cent  per  pound 

....do 

do 

3|  cents  per  pound . . . 
2|  cents  per  pound. . . 
do 

I  cent  per  pound 

II  cents  per  pound. . . 
3l  cents  per  pound . . . 


Free }  cent  per  pound. 


No.  3. 


do 

do 

IJ  cents  per  pound 

1  cont  per  pound 

do 

Frei' 

1  oont  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem , 
5  cents  per  pound 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem .  40  cents  per  ton . 


....do 

10  cents  per  pound  . . . 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

$2.25  per  ton 

$2.50  per  ton 


Do. 
Do. 


Free. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Free 

do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


Free. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  December  15, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

house  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

Louisville  Lead  Color  Co., 
J.  D.  Cooper,  Superintendent. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umher  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china  or  Icaojin 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


I  cent  per  pound.. 

....do 

....do 


Free. 


.do. 
.do. 


Free. 


Da 
Do. 


1}  cents  per  pound If  cents  per  pound. 

1  cent  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound. 

do '  Free. 

Free Do. 

1  cent  i)er  pound 1}  cents  per  pound. 

20  per  cent  ad  vsJorem .   Free. 


31  cents  per  poun  d . . . 
2}  cents  per  pound . . . 
do 

I  cent  per  pound 

II  cents  per  pound . . . 
3|  cents  per  pound . . . 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem .'  40  cents  per  ton 30  per  cent. 


....do 

10  cents  per  pound . . 


1 5  per  cent  ad  valorem .   25  per  cent. 

5  c<»nts  per  pound 5  cents  per  pound. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem.   Free 20  per  cent. 

12.25  per  ton do Free. 

S2.50perton 10  per  cent  ad  valorem.   10  per  cent 
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Dayton,  Ohio,  December  I4,  1908. 
F.  A.  Reichard, 

132  Nassau  Street,  New  YorJc,  N,  Y, 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  letter  of  the  10th,  inclosing  sheet  cover- 
ing prominent  items  in  the  color  list  and  their  present  duty,  also 
your  suggestions  for  revision  of  the  tariff  on  the  items  named. 

The  theory  of  a  fair  import  tax,  as  expressed  in  the  Republican 
platform,  we  think  sound.  Not  knowing  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  of  such  articles  as  white  lead,  zinc 
oxide,  ultramarine,  quicksilver  vermilion,  etc.,  we  are  unable  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  a  fair  import  duty  on  these 
goods.  We  are  unable  to  conceive  of  any  good  reason  for  taxing 
at  all  mineral  earths,  such  as  ochers,  umbers,  siennas,  gypsum, 
kaolin,  etc. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company. 
H.  Lowe. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  December  — ,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by- 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  whic^  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

Melvin  Sign  Co., 
C.  P.  Melvin. 


No.  3. 


No.  1. 

I__ 

i  cent  per  pound 

do 

do 

.31  cents  per  pound 

2i  cents  per  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

1 3  cents  per  pound 

3j  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

do 

10  cents  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

$2.25  per  ton 

$2.oOper  ton 

No.  2.               i 

Ocher  and  ochory  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sionna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  orpulverfzed. 

Umber  and  uralier  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverised . 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

Free 

do ' 

1}  cents  per  pound — 
1  cent  per  pound 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining  quicksilver,    dry   or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound | 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

40  cents  pur  ton j 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound I 

Free 

do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

We  fully  agree  with  schedule  as  set  forth  in  column  No.  2  as  above. 
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Cincinnati,  December  16,  1908. 
F.  A.  Reich^rd, 

No.  132  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:   Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  instant,  beg  to 
return  he^e^vith  the  list  whicn  you  sent  us,  having  made  such  changes 
as  we  thought  would  be  best  for  the  trade  at  large. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Mamolith  Carbon  Paint  Company, 
By  J.  P.  Schinsky. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  I4,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne^ 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  \ve  favor. 
Respectfully, 

J.  P.  Schinsky. 


Ocber  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
{lered,  washed,  or  polvenzed. 

Umber  and  innl^er  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Onuoffe  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in 
palp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
nround  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Solphatelof  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

1  cent  per  pound 

....do 

Free 

do 

....do 

do 

No.  3. 


31  cents  per  pound 

2\  cents  per  xx>und 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

If  cents  per  pound 

3}  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


1]  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


.do.. 


10  cents  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

S2.25per  ton 

12.50  per  ton 


40  cents  per  ton 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
5  cents  per  pound 


Free... 
do.. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

If  cents 'i)er  pound. 
1$  cents  per  pound. 

Do. 
Free. 

1  cent  P&"  poimd. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

40  cents  per  ton. 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

12. 25  per  ton. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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New  York  City,  December  H,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne,  ^ 

CJiairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  tbose  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  bv  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  wmch  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

National  Paint  Works, 
F.  P.  Cheesman. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Ocher  and  ^ochcry  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverlwd. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvenied. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  ol,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  line,  ground 

Clay,  chintz  or  kaolin 


i  cent  per  pound. 

do 

do 


Free... 

do. 

do. 


No.  3. 


Free. 


3|  cents  per  pound . . . 

2}  cents  per  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  pound . 


Do, 
Do. 


1}  cents  per  pound 

3}  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


do 

10  cents  per  pound. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

12.25  per  ton 

S2.50perton 


If  cents  per  pound 2  cents  per  pound. 

1  cent  per  pound Do. 

do Free. 

Free : Do. 

1  cent  per  pound If  cents. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  2  cents. 

40  cents  per  ton Free. 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem .  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

5  cents  per  pound 10  cents. 


Free Free. 

do ;         Do. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem .  Do. 


Allegheny,  Pa.,  December  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

CJiairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean^, 

Washington,  D,  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present  rates 
of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard,  and 
those  m  column  No.  3  are  the  rat^s  wmch  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

T.  H.  Nevin  Co., 

H.  D.  GiBBS,  General  Manager, 


No.  1. 


I 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized.  . 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orani^e  mineral , 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  In  pulp \ 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated.  • 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Tide,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china  or  icaolin 


}  cent  ppr  pound Free !  Free. 

do ' do Do. 

do do Do. 


3}  cents  per  pound. . . 
2}  cents  per  pound . . . 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

If  cents  per  pound.. 


If  cents  per  pound . . . 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound. 


1  cent  per  pound". 

Do. 

Do. 
Free. 

Do. 


3f  cents  per  pound 20  per  cent  ad  valorem.   2  cents  per  pound, 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem.'  40  cents  per  ton Free. 


do 16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

10  cents  per  pound '5  cents  per  pound 


I 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Free 

12.25  per  ton do 

12.50  per  ton 10  percent  ad  valorem. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Milwaukee,  December  15,  1908. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Reiohard, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sib:  Replying  to  yours  December  10,  we  take  pleasure  ia 
filling  out  and  returning  herewith  the  inclosed  schedule,  as  desired. 
We  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

O'Neil  Oil  and  Paint  Company, 
Geo.  F.  O'Neil,  President, 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  14, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean^, 

Washington,  D,  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

O'Neil  Oil  &  Paint  Co. 
Geo.  F.  O'Neil,  President. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvenzed. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umher  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvenced. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  In  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  oL  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


I  cent  per  pound ,  Free... 

I 
do ! do. 

do do. 


No.  3. 


Free. 
Do. 
Do. 


31  cents  per  pound 1|  cents  per  pound |         Do. 

2}  cents  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound I         Do. 

do do I         Do. 

1  cent  per  pound Free Do. 

1|  cents  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound \  1  cent  per  pound. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem.   Free. 


3}  cents  per  pound j 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem . ! 


.do.. 


40  cents  per  ton. 


I 


Do. 


10  cents  per  pound . . . 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem .  Do. 

5  cents  per  pound 5  cents  per  pound. 

i 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem.   Free I  Free. 

S2.25perton I do I         Do. 

12.50  per  ton 10  per  cent  ad  valorem.         Do. 
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South  Bend,  Ind.,  December  I4, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSy 

^Yashington,  D.  C 
Sm:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.  The  rates  in  colunm  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  colunm  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  2  are  the  rates  which  we  favor.  Mr.  Reichard 
has  it  about  right. 

Respectfully,  O'Brien  Varnish  Company, 

P.  O'Brien,  President 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 
Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 
Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvenzed.  i 

Orange  mineral I 

Redtead | 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp | 

Zinc,  oxid^  of.  dry I 

Zinc,  oxlfTe  of.  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp  I 
or  mixed  with  water.  i 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude,  ' 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artiflclal i 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con-  i 
tainine   quicksilver,    dry   or 
ground  In  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground i 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


I  cent  per  pound I  Free... 

do do. 

do do. 


3}  cents  per  pound 

2)  cents  per  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  (>ound 

1|  cents  per  pound 

3|  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


.do.. 


10  cents  per  pound . . . 


1}  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  i)er  pouind 

do , 

Free , 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem , 


40  cents  per  ton 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem .    Free 

$2. 25  per  ton do 

12.50  per  ton ]  10  per  cert  ad  valorem 


No.  3. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Deceraber  I4,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean^s, 

Wa^hingtony  D.  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by- 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

American  Paint  Manufacturing  Ob. 
By  W.  E.  Pheus. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverlted. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvenzed. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vennilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quick  silver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 
i  cent  per  pound. 

....do 

....do 


No.  2. 


I 


Free... 
....do., 
.do.. 


31  cents  per  pound i  If  cents  per  pound 

2 1  cents  per  pound \  1  cent  per  pound 

do do 

1  cent  per  pound I  Free 

'■       "  '  1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


1|  cents  per  iMund . . . 
3|  cents  -p&r  pound . . . 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


.do. 


10  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

$2.25  per  ton 

$2.50  per  ton 


40  cents  per  ton , 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem , 
5  cents  per  potmd 


Free... 
.do. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


No.  3. 


Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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New  York  City,  December  I4,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means j 

Washington,  D.  C 
Sir:   Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  fe\C  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tne  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

RoBi:.  J.  Anderton. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Siexma  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized . 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of ,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  In  oil 

Xntiamarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  arttflcial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
tainlns  quicksilver,  dry  or 
around  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulpnate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.l. 


No.  2. 


I  cent  per  pound '  Free... 

do do. 


.do. 


3*  cents  per  pound . , 
2|  cents  per  pound . 
do 

I  cent  per  pound... 

II  cents  per  pound 

3}  cents  per  pound 


.do. 


1}  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


No.  3. 


30  x>er  cent  ad  valorem.  40  cents  per  ton. 


....do 

10  cents  per  pound. 


16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound 


20  percent  ad  valorem.!  Free* 

S2.25perton ! do 

S2.l)0perton 10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


The  same  as  No.  2. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  December  — ,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C 
Sir  :  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  Xo.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Keichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

Fred  J.  Blymeir. 


No.l. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


I  cent  per  pound . 
do 


Free. 


do 

3|  cents  per  pound 

2{  cents  per  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

1|  cents  per  pound 

3J  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem .  I 


.do. 
.do. 


\l  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


40  cents  per  ton 40  cents  per  ton. 


Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

\\  crnts  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 

Do, 
Free. 

1  cent  -per  pound. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


.do. 


10  cents  per  pound . . . 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

$2.25  per  ton 

12.60  per  ton 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound. 


Free '  Free. 

do Do. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem .   10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Portland,  Me.,  December — ,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WasJiiTigtonj  D,  C. 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  &  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tne  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
We  prefer  to  have  the  tariff  remain  as  it  is. 
KespectfuUy, 

Burgess  Tobes  Co. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverised. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverised. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 

}  cent  per  pound . 
do 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


.do. 


Free... 
....do. 
....do. 


3}  cents  per  pound 

22  cents  i)er  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  xx>und 

1|  cents  per  pound 

3}  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


do 

10  cents  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

12.25  per  ton 

12.50  per  ton 


1|  cents  per  pound , 

1  cent  per  pound i 

do 

Free I 

1  cent  per  pound | 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem . ; 


40  cents  per  ton 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
5  cents  per  i)ound 


Free. 

do ;.. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  12,  1908, 


Chairman  Comm%ttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Sir  :  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present  rates, 
of  dutj^,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard,  and 
those  m  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  wTiich  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

The  Booth  &  Law  Varnish  Co., 
Walter  B.  Law,  Treasurer, 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow-  i 
dered,  washed,  or  pulverised.  1 

Sienna  and  sionna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized.  | 

Uml)er  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvenaed. 

Orange  mineral ' 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  drj-  or  in  pulp | 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  'dry ' 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  proimd  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial  

Vermilion  red.  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china  or  kaolin 


|ccntix»r  jwund. 


.do. 
.do. 


Free... 
do. 


.do. 


3|  cents  per  i)ound i 

2i  cents  per  iwund 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

1|  cents  per  pound 

3|  cents  per  pound 


11  cents  per  pound , 

1  cent  per  pound 

do ' 

Free | 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 
Do. 
Do. 

2  cents  per  pound. 

Do. 

Do. 
Free. 

2  cents  per  pound. 
20  per  cent. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. ;  40  cents  per  ton 40  cents  per  ton. 


.do. 


10  cents  per  pound. . 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
6  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

$2.25  per  ton 

12.50  per  ton 


Free 

....do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


15  per  cent. 

5  cents  per  pound. 


Free. 

Do. 
10  per  cent. 
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Memphis,  Tenn.,  December  — ,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

nouse  of  Representatives. 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by- 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

H.  A.  Carroll  &  Co. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Ocher  and  ocbery  earUis,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvcnsed. 

Sleima  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

XJmher  and  uinber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  toad 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  eround  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levif^ated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
mund  in  oil  or  water. 

Talo,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  chino  or  kaolin 


fccnt  per  pound Free... 

do do. 


(«) 


•do. 


.do 

1}  cents  per  pound  . 


3}  cents  per  pound . 

2}  cents  per  pound \  1  cent  per  pound . 

do ' do 

1  cent  per  pound Free 

If  cent  per  pound i  1  cent  per  pound 

3|  cents  per  pound 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem.   40  cents  per  ton 


do 1  16  percent  ad  valorem. 

10  cents  per  pound j  6  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  \iiIorem .    Free 

J2.26perton I do , 

l2.,Wper  ton I  10  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


Une. 


J  We  are  in  favor  of  absolute  free  trade  on  everything  pertaining  to  the  manufacturing  and  mechanica 
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Utica,  N.  Y.,  December  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa^Tivngion,  D.  C, 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tne  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  coliunn  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  wmch  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

Central  New  York  Varnish  Co. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  In  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zlno,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china  or  kaolin 


I  cent  per  pound ;  Free. . . 

do do. 

do do. 


31  cents  per  pound |  1}  cents  per  pound    . ., 

2l  cents  per  pound '  1  cent  per  pound 

do ! do 

1  cent  per  pound '  Free j 

If  cents  i)er  pound 1  cent  per  pound < 

3}  cents  per  pound *  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem.    40  cents  per  ton I 

do '  15  percent  ad  valorem .' 

10  cents  per  pound |  5  cents  i>er  pound \ 


Free. 
Do. 
Do. 

Enough. 

Do. 

Do. 
Free. 
Enough. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem.'  Free 

$2.25  per  ton do 

S2.50per  ton 10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

Do. 
Enough. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  December  — ,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tne  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  sucrgested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  wliich  we  favor.  . 
Respectfully, 

The  Dean  &  Barry  Co., 
Per  H.  C.  Dean,  Secretary, 


J_ 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  now-  | 
dered,  washed ,  or  pulverized.  ■ 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized.  , 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washe<l,  or  pulvcmed. 

Orange  mineral | 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in 
pulp  or  mixed  witli  water.       ' 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude,  i 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry,  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china  or  kaolin 


i  cent  per  pound. 

do 

do 


3|  cents  per  pound 

25  cents  per  pound 

do , 

1  cent  per  pound 

H  cents  per  pound 

3 J  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


Free... 
....do. 
....do. 


(«) 


.do. 


10  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

S2.25per  ton 

$2.50  per  ton 


1]  cejits  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound ' 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


40  cents  per  ton 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
5  cents  per  pound 


Free 

do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


a  We  perfectly  agree  with  the  schedule  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard. 
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Jacksonville,  Fla.,  December  I4,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

DoziER  &  Gay  Paint  Co., 
By  J.  A.  Gay,  President, 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umherand  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Oranjfp  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 

I  cent  per  pound. 

do 

....do 


No.  2. 


Free... 
....do. 
....do. 


31  cents  per  poimd ;  IJ  cents  por  pound 

2|  cents  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound 

do do 

1  cent  per  poimd I  Fwe 

If  (ents  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound 

3]  cents  per  pound 20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

30 per  cent  ad  valorem.   40  cents  per  ton 


do '  15  percent  ad  valorem 

10  cents  per  i>ound 5  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

S2.26  per  ton 

t2.fi0  per  ton 


Free 

do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


No.  3. 


Free. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  cent  per  pound. 

Do. 
Free. 
1  cent  per  pound. 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  December  15,  1908. 
F.  A.  Reichard,  New  YorJc,  N,  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  favor  of  the  10th  instant  requesting  our 
opinion  as  to  duties  on  certain  raw  materials  in  paint  that  would  meet 
our  views.     We  are  returning  your  list  herewith,  with  several  of  the 

auestions  answered.     The  questions  that  we  have  left  unanswered  we 
o  not  feel  well  posted  enough  on  to  express  an  opinion. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Dosier  &  Gay  Paint  Co., 
By  J.  H.  Gay,  President 
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New  York  City,  December  I4,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa^hingtony  D,  C. 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     Ihe  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

M.  EwiNG,  Fox  &  Co., 
Per  C.  B.  Fox. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

fiienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral | 

Red  load 

^  hlte  lead,  dry  or  In  pulp [ 

Xinc,  oxide  of,  dry I 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  In  oil ! 

Ultramarine   blue,   dry  or  In  i 
pvlp,  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  Iron,  natural,  crude  ' 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
talnlne  quicksilver,  dry,  or 
ground  In  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered | 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin { 


No.  1. 

i  cent  per  i>ound. 
do 


No.  2. 


.do. 


Free... 
....do. 
....do. 


3}  cents  per  pound i 

2|  oejits  per  pound 

do ; 

1  cent  per  pound i 

1}  cents  per  pound ■ 

Sjf  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


....do 

10  cents  per  pound. 


If  cents  per  ])ound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

i  ree 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


No.  3. 

J  cent 

Do. 

Do. 

2  cents. 
\\  cents. 
Do. 
icent. 
Icent. 
20  per  cent 


<Ocentsper  ton i  i  cent  i)er pound. 


t 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound 


:0  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

S2.2oper  ton i 

S2.50per  ton 


20  per  cent. 
Scents. 


Free 10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

do I         Do. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I  Free. 


New  York  Citt,  December  H,  1908, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Reichard, 

Manhattan, 
Deab  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant  regarding 
suggestions  for  tariff  revisions  on  colors,  earths,  etc.,  we  beUeve 
this  should  only  be  such  as  to  equalize  the  difference  in  foreign  and 
domestic  labor  costs,  plus  a  small  amount  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  manufacturer  or  miner. 

We  return  herewith  the  list  you  inclosed,  together  with  our  sug- 
gestions noted  in  blue  ink. 

Yours,  truly,  M.  Ewing  Fox  &  Co. 
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December  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washirigton,  D.  G 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tne  present 
rates  of  duty.     Those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reich- 
ard,  and  those  in  column  No.  2  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

The  Foy  Paint  &  Glass  Co., 
Wm.  F.  Foy,  President 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  orpalvemed. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  orpjlvenzed. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  orpnlvenzed. 

Oranee  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  load,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  In  pulp 
or  mlxod  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  t»olin 


3}  cents  per  pound 

2|  cents  per  pound 

do 

Icent  per  pound 

If  cents  per  pound 

3|  cents  per  pound 


IJ  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  percent  ad  valorem. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem  J  40  cents  per  ton 

do I  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.! 

10  cents  per  pouud 5  cents  i)er  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem.'  Free 

S2.25pcr  ton do 

S2.50perton 10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  — ,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tlie  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

H.  B.  Gregory. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
talnine  quicksilver,  dry  or 
grouna  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 


I  cent  per  i>ound . 

....do 

....do 


3|  rents  per  pound 

2i  cents  per  pound 

do 

I  cent  per  pound 

II  cents  per  pound 

3|  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

....do 

10  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

t2.25perton 

S2.60perton 


No.  2. 


Free. 


.do. 
.do. 


\\  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

40  cents  per  ton 


No.  3. 


Free. 


Do. 

Do. 

2  cents. 
Free. 

Do. 
1  cent. 

19  cents. 

20  per  cent  ad  valoram. 

Do. 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem..        Do. 
5  cents  per  pound I  5  cents. 


Free 

....do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


$1  per  ton. 
Free. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  12y  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtonf  D.  C 
Sm:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by- 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  sufijfi^ested  by  F.  A.  i.eichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
IwespectfuUy, 

The  Hale  &  Holmes  Co., 
E.  T.  Holmes,  Treasurer. 


Octaer  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umher  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Oran^  mineral 

Rerllead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  ground  in  oil 1 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  le\i?ated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artiHcial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taininK  quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  In  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.  L 

I  cent  per  pound. 

....do 

....do 


3|  cents  per  pound 

2|  cents  per  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

1|  cents  per  pound 

3!  cents  per  pound 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Free... 
....do. 
....do. 


H  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do , 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem   40  cents  per  ton 

do ]  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

10  cents  per  iwund 5  cents  per  pound 


The  same  as  column 
No.  2. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


20  percent  ad  valorem.   Free 

$2.25  per  ton ■ do 

12.50  per  ton i  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  December  16,  1908. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Reichard, 

New  YorTc,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  We  received  your  letter,  dated  December  10,  and 
return  herewith  the  sheet  which  you  inclosed  to  us.  We  agree  with 
the  position  you  take  exactly.  We  think  the  tariff  on  the  materials 
you  name  on  attached  sheet  is  out  of  all  reason,  and  what  you  propose 
would  still  give  protection  where  necessary  and  give  some  idea  of 
simple  justice  to  the  consumers  on  this  line  of  goods. 

You  are  perfectly  sound  in  every  way  on  every  item,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  see  the  change  made  to  the  rates  of  duty  that  you  propose 
on  the  articles  enumerated,  as  it  would  be  just  to  all  concerned. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  testify  in  this  way, 
and  trusting  the  duties  may  be   lowered   m  accordance  with  our 
ideas,  which  are  right,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  tndy. 

The  Hanna  Paint  Mfg.  Co., 
By  J.  B.  Hanna,  President. 
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Hon.  Serbno  Payne 


Columbus,  Ohio,  DecewJber  15, 1908. 


Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Sm:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present  rates 
of  duty,  those  in  column  N  i.  2  j.ro  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard,  and 
those  m  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

The  Hanna  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 
J.  H.  Hanna,  President 


Ocber  and  ochMy  earths,  pow-  | 
dered,  washed,  or  ptilvenzed. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  uml)er  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized.  I 

Oranire  mineral 1 

Red  leaf! 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxi'leof,  dry j 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  p-ound  in  oil I 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp  | 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude  and  ' 
levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artiflclal 

Vermilion  red.  and  colors  con- 
talnini;  quicVsflver,  dry  or 
frround  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  pround 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 

I  cent  per  pound. 

do 

....do 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Free... 

do.. 

do.. 


JJI  cents  per  pound . . . 
2|  cents  per  pound . . . 

do 

1  cent  per  pound . 


Ijl  cents  per  pound 

3f  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


do 

10  cents  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

$2.2.5  per  ton 

12.^  per  ton 


1}  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


40  cents  i>er  ton 

15  per  oentad  valorem,  i 
5  cents  per  iMund 


Free 

do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


We  agree  with  the  rates  of  duty  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Reichard  as 
in  every  way  more  fair  and  equitable. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WasTiington,  D.  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tne  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reich- 
ard,  and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

The  Patterson  Sargent  Co., 
By  F.  B.  Stevens,  Treasurer. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Ocher  and  ocbery  earths,  pow- 
derod,  washed,  or  pulverisrd. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverfzed. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orani^  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead ,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  in'ound  in  oil < 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  | 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water.       i 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levlirated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial | 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con-  ; 
tainins  quicksilver,  dry  or  i 
(Touna  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  f^und 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


I  cent  per  pound. 

do 

do 


Free... 

do. 

do. 


.31  cents  per  pound 

2|  cents  per  pound * 

do 

I  cent  per  pound 

II  cento  per  pound , 

3|  cents  per  iwund 


1)  cents  per  pound . . . 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


-I  Free. 
Do. 

.j         Do. 

J  I]  cents  peT  pound. 
.'  1  cent  per  pound. 

Do. 
.    Free. 

.   1  cent  per  pound. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


30  per  oent  ad  valorem.   40  cents  per  ton 40  cents  per  ton. 


....do 

10  cents  per  i)ound. 


i 


15  per  oent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

S2.25per  ton 

12.50  per  ton 


Free 

do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


15  per  oent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound. 


Free. 

Do. 
10  per  oent  ad  valorem. 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  December  12, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSy 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Here  oeiow  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

C.  F.  Polk. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umlier  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red  and  colors  con- 
taining quicVsilver.  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


ioentperpound Free... 

do do. 


.do.. 


31  cents  per  pound 

2|  cents  per  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

I|  cents  per  pound 

3|  cents  per  pound 

30  per  oent  ad  valorem . 


.do.. 


.do. 


10  cents  per  pound . . . 


If  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

40  cents  per  ton 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem .  i  Free , 

12.25  per  ton | do , 

$2.60  per  ton '  lOpercent  ad  valorem 


No.  3. 


Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do 
Do. 
Do. 
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Cleveland,  December  I4, 1908. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Reichabd, 

Nefw  York  City, 
Dear  Sm:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  December  10,  with  tariff  list 
attached,  we  are  returning  it  with  our  recommendations  in  blue  pencil 
under  the  third  column.  We  have  tried  to  be  fair  in  this,  not  caring 
to  injure  domestic  interests  as  long  as  the  duty  on  prepared  paint 
remams  the  same.  If,  however,  this  were  lowered  the  change  would 
affect  certain  lines  which,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  can  now  be  left 
as  they  are. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 

L.  M.  Williams, 

Purchasing  Agent 


Ocber  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed  or  pulverized. 

Blenna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  Iron,  natural,  crude 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  Iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quiclcsilver,   dry  or  ' 
ground  in  oil  or  water.  | 

Talc,  powdered i 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin ' 


No.  1. 


}  cent  per  pound . 

....do 

....do 


31  cents  per  pound 

2}  cents  per  pound 

do 

I  cent  per  jiound 

II  cents  per  pound 

3}  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


....do 

10  cents  per  pound. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

12.26  per  ton 

12.50  per  ton 


No.  2. 


Free. 


.do. 
.do. 


No.  3. 


Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

3i  cents  per  pound. 
2}  cents  per  pound. 

Do. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
If  cents  per  pound. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


1}  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

40  cents  per  ton 40  cents  per  ton.     [^^ 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem. '  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound 5  cents  per  pound. 


Free 

....do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 

Do. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  coli:ma  No.  1  are  the  present  rates 
of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard,  and 
those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

C.  W.  Snow  &  Co. 


No.  1. 


No.  2, 


No.  3. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow-  . 

dcred.  washed,  or  pulverized.  I 
Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow-  ' 

dered.  washed,  or  pulvcnzcd.  ' 
Umbor  and  umber  earths,  pow-  ' . 

dered,  washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral « 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  In  pulp ' 

Zinc,  oxiilo  of,  dry I 

Zinc,  o-\ide  of,  ground  In  oil I 

L  Itramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp  I 

or  minted  with  water.  i 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude 

and  lo-vigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vent  il ion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining  quicksilver,  dry,  or 

ground  in  oil  or  water. 

TaJc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  IIttb,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


|c€nti)er  pound. 

....do 

....do 


Free. 


Free. 


.do. 
.do. 


Do. 
Do. 


31  cents  per  pound 

2J  cents  per  pound 

....do 

1  cent  per  pound 

15  cents  per  pound 

3i  cents  per  pound 


1 }  cents  per  pound If  cents  per  pound. 

1  cent  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound. 

do Do. 

Free Free. 

1  ct'nt  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound. 

20  per  cent  aJ  valorem .  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem .    40  cents  per  ton 40  cents  per  ton. 


.do. 


10  cents  per  pound . . . 


20  per  cent  a<l  valorem. 

$2.25  per  ton 

12.50  per  ton 


1 5  per  cent  ad  valorem .   1 5  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
5  cents  per  pound 5  cents  per  pound. 


Free... 
.do. 


Free. 


Do. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem .  |  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


December  — ,  1908. 


Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Serexo  Payne, 

CJiairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present  rates 
of  duty,   those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard,  and 
those  m  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  wiich  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

Samuel  Felt  Drug  Co. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow^- 
dered,  washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  uml^er  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  ijlue,  dr>'  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china  or  kaolin 


I  cent  per  pound Free. . . 

do do. 


-do. 


.do. 


3}  cents  per  pound If  cents  per  pound 

2i  cents  per  pound 1  cent  per  i)ound ' 

do do 

1  cent  per  pound '  Free 

1 J  cents  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound 

31  cents  per  pound i  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem.   40  cents  per  ton 


do 15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

10  cents  per  pound 5  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Free 

$2.25  per  ton do 

S2.50  per  ton 10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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We  approve  of  column  No.  2,  with  the  exception  of  white  lead,  red 
lead,  litnarge,  and  orange  mineral.  Would  be  in  favor  of  changing 
present  rate. 


Richmond,  Va.,  December  12, 1908, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Reichard, 

1S2  Nassau  street ,  New  York, 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  letter  of  the  10th  inclosing  schedule, 
which  we  take  nleasure  in  returning.     We  approve  of  the  suggestions 
you  make  in  column  No.  2. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Tanner  Paint  and  Oil  Co., 
Jno.  F.  Tanner. 


Richmond,  Va.,  December  — ,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Patne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means j 

House  of  Representatives, 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present  rates 
of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard,  and 
those  m  colunm  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

Tanner  Paint  and  Oil  Co., 

Richmond,  Va, 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvenzod. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umi  er  and  umLer  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry,  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  /?round  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue.dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levljrated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining; quiclcsilTer,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


I  cents  per  pound Free... 

do ' do. 

do < do. 


No.  3. 


31  cents  f  er  pound 1}  cents  yer  pound 

2i  cents  per  pound J  1  cent  per  pound 

do ' do 

1  cent  per  pound ,  Free. 


1|  cents  per  pound ■  1  cent  per  pound 

3}  cents  per  pound 20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem.!  40  cents  per  ton 


I 


do 16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

10  cents  per  pound !  5  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Free 

1^2.25  per  ton I do 

12.60  per  ton '  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Waverly,  N.  Y.,  December  4,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty;  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

A.  H.  Thomas  Paint  Co. 


Ocher  and  ocheiy  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverised. 

Bienna  and  s  enna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverised. 

tTml^er  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverised. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp , 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry , 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  grotmd  in  oil 

Ultramarine  l)liie,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,natural,crude  and 
levi|!ated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


I  cent  per  pound i  Free... 

do I do. 

do i do. 


31  cents  per  pound If  cents  per  pound 

2}  cents  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound 

do do 

1  cent  per  pound i  Free 

1}  cents  per  pound '  1  cent  per  pound 

3]  cents  per  pound !  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem.;  40  cents  per  ton. 


No.  3. 


Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

1}  cents  per  pound. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


■| 


Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con-  | 
taininfc  quicksilver,  dry  or  < 
fnt)und  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered ' 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground ! 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


do I  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.' 

10  cents  per  pound <  5  cents  per  pound ' 


20  percent  ad  valorem. '  Free 

$2.25  per  ton | do 

12.50  per  ton ;  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  December  16, 1908. 
F.  A.  Reichard, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying:  to  your  favor  of  the  10th,  we  are  returning 
sheet  as  requested.  Your  ideas  in  regard  to  tariff  suit  us  all  rirfit, 
with  the  exception  that  you  have  not  put  flax  on  the  free  list.  We 
think  that  flax  and  linseed  oil  should  come  in  free.  Hoping  you  will 
be  able  to  do  something  with  this  tariff  schedule,  we  are. 
Yours,  truly, 

True-Tagq  Paint  Company. 
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Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 


Meicphis,  Tenn.,  December  I4,  1908. 


Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means j 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtonf  D,  C. 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  o£  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tne  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

True-Tagg  Paint  Co. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulveiized. 

Bleiina  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvenzed. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvemed. 

Oranee  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  In  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


I  cent  per  pound Free... 

do I do . 


.do. 


do I 

15  cents  per  pound I 


3|  cents  per  pound 

2i  cents  per  pound I'cent  per  pound 

do do 

I  cent  per  pound !  Free 

II  cents  per  pound I  1  cent  per  pound 

3]  cents  per  pound !  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


.do. 


10  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

12.26  per  ton 

I2.fi0perton 


40  cents  per  ton 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
6  cents  per  pound 


Free 

do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


Providence,  R.  I.,  December  IS,  1908. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Reichard, 

132  Nassau  St.,  New  YorJc. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  10th  and  14th,  would  say  that 
the  rates  given  in  column  2,  suggested  by  you  as  import  duty  on  some 
of  the  dry  materials  in  our  line,  seem  fair  and  satisfactory  to  us,  pro- 
viding the  duty  on  pig  lead  is  reduced  in  the  same  or  greater  propor- 
tion as  the  duty  on  its  products,  white  lead,  red  lead,  etc. 
Yours,  truly, 

United  States  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co., 
H.  W.  Rice,  Secretary. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  15,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by- 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present  rates 
of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard,  and 
are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 

Respectfully,  Vane-Calvert  Paint  Co., 

Per  H.  P.  Futich,  Secretary. 


No.  1. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow-  | 
dored,  washed,  or  pulverized. 

■Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Uinl)er  and  umber  earths,  pow-: 
dered,  washed,  or  pulverized.  ' 

Orans^e  mineral 

Red  load 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxile  of.  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  t«iue,  dry  or  In 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  Iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


}  cent  per  pound. 

....do 

....do 


31  txnts  per  pound 

2|  cents  per  pound 

do *. 

1  cent  per  pound 

1 J  cents  per  pound  — 
3|  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


....do 

10  cents  per  pound — 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

12.25  per  ton 

S2,50perton 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Free... 
....do. 
....do. 


1}  cents  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound... 

do 

Free ! 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  • 

40  cents  per  ton 

I 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
6  cents  per  pound 


Free 

....do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Warren,  Ohio,  December  12,  1908. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Reichard, 

132  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  10th  at  hand,  callins:  attention  to  the 
duty  upon  certain  paint  materials.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  injustice  done  to-  anyone  under  the  present  tariff,  and  we  hear 
of  no  complaint  among  manufacturers  of  paint  or  the  consumers  of 
the  same  in  regard  to  the  present  prices,  and  were  we  to  express  our 
opinion  it  would  be  that  we  suggest  no  change  whatever  in  No.  3. 

Were  we  manufacturers  and  producers  of  dry  material  in  this 
coimtry  we  would  feel  that  we  were  entitled  to  protection.  I  believe 
that  Americans  should  stand  for  America,  ana  that  we  should  pro- 
tect our  own  industries  and  give  to  our  laboring  people  good  wages, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  the  tariff  where  it  belongs: 
hence  we  incl6se  this  sheet  with  our  opinion  expressed  upon  it. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

The  Warren  Paint  Co., 
M.  S.  Clapp,  Secretary. 
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Warken,  Ohio,  December  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard^ 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

The  Warren  Paint  Co., 
M.  S.  Clapp,  Treasurer. 


Ocher  and  oche^^  earths,  pow- 
derod,  washed,  or  pulvenzed. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvenzed. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  dry 

Zinc,  otido  of.  KTOund  in  oil 

Ultramarine  lilue,  dry  or  In 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude 
and  levigated. 

O  xida  of  iron,  artlfldal 

Vermilion  red.  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.l. 

i  cent  per  pound. 

do 

do 


31  cents  per  pound 

2i  cents  per  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

If  cents  per  pound 

3}  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


No.  2. 


Free. 


•do. 


.do. 


.do. 


10  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

12.25  per  ton 

12.50  per  ton 


1 1  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

40  cents  per  ton 


1 5  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
5  cents  per  pound 


Free 

....do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem 


No.  3. 


(«) 


a  We  are  opposed  to  any  change  ai)on  the  paint  or  color  schedule. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

(Airman  CommiMee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives  f  Washington,  D.  0. 
Sib:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  colunm  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  wmch  we  favor. 
RespectfuUy, 

A.  A.  White  &  Co. 


Ocher  and  ocheiy  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

SienDa  and  s  enna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverised. 

UmYter  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

ZInn,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.l. 


}oentperpound. 
.-..do 


.do. 


3|  cents  per  pound 

2}  cents  per  pound 

do 

Icent  per  pound 

1|  cents  per  pound.... 
3|  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


....do 

10  cents  per  pound. 


No.  2. 


Free. 


.do. 
.do. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

12.25  per  ton 

S2.fiOperton 


1]  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  Dound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

40  cents  per  ton 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound 


Free 

....do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


No.  3. 


Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

1)  cents  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound  or  fkoe. 

Do. 
Free. 

1  cent  per  pound. 
20  per  cent  ad  valoram. 

40  cents  per  ton. 

16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound. 


Free. 

Do. 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


New  York  City,  December  16,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tne  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

SiGMUND  UlLMAN   Co., 

By  SiOMUND  Ullman,  President. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvenied. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvemed. 

Umber  and  umher  earths,  pow- 
dcrod,  washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarme  blue,  dry  or  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
eround  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 


I  cent  per  pound . 
....do 


.do.. 


31  cents  per  pound 

21  cents  per  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

1}  cents  per  pound 

3}  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


.do. 


10  cents  per  pound .. . 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

12.25  per  ton 

S2.50  per  ton 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Free... 
....do.. 
....do.. 


1}  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

40  cents  per  ton 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound 


Free 

....do 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Free. 
Do. 
Da 

2^ 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  12,  1908. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Reighabd,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  10th  at  hand,  and  after  looking  over  your 
tariff  list  we  wish  to  say  that  you  have  struck  our  ideas  exactlv  in 
regard  to  the  different  materials  referred  to.  We  know  of  nothing 
on  the  list  that  we  would  care  to  change,  and  hope  your  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  same  will  meet  the  views  of  the  tariff  committee  at 
Washington. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Ullman-Philpott  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Paynil, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tne  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

S.  Pollock,  Treas. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

OranKO  mineral , 

Hedlead 

White  lead,  dry  or  In  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  biue,dry  orlnpulp, 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxldeoftron,natural,crude,and 
levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 

H  tainine  quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  In  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.  L  I 

i    "    "                         '      1 
}  cent  per  pound !  Free. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


.do. 


.do. 


31  cents  per  pound j 

2}  cents  per  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

1|  cents  per  pound 

3}  cents  per  pound ' 


.do. 


.do. 


If  cents  per  ix>und 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem 


30  per  cent  ad  valorem.   40  cents  per  ton . 


....do 

10  cents  per  pound . . . 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
6  cents  per  pound 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

^.25  per  ton 

$2.50  per  ton 


Free... 
.do. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  — ,  1908. 
Hon.  Seeeno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D,  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tne  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

Ira  D.  Washburn. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  In  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry,  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
talning  quiclfsilver.  dry,  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Taic,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


3}  rents  per  pound \  1}  rents  per  pound 1 

2}  cents  per  pound !  1  cent  per  pound 

do do I 

I  cent  per  pound ,  Free '  Free. 

1)  cents  per  pound ,  1  cent  per  pound I 

3]  cents  per  pound '  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  i 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem.   40  cents  per  ton 


do I  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I 

10  cents  per  pound 5  cents  per  pound 


20  pel  cent  ad  valorem,  i  Free 

S2.25  per  ton | do 

12.50  per  ton |  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  17, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  WaMngton,  D.  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

A.  M.  Hughes  Paint  and  Glass  Co., 
By  A.  M.  Hughes,  President. 


I 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orantj«  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  0  Ide  of.  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  Iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levieated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  fnx>und 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 

i  cent  per  poTind. 

do 

do 


I 


No.  2. 


Free... 

do.. 

do.. 


3|  oen^s  per  pound 

2|  cents  per  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

1}  cents  per  pound 

3|  cents  per  pound 


No.  3. 


Free. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ij  cents  p»»r  pound. . . 

1  cent  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound. 

do '         Do. 

Free Free. 

1  cent  per  pound l|  cents  per  pound. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I  Free. 


90  per  cent  ad  valorem.   40  cents  per  ton |  20  percent  ad  valorem. 


....do 

10  cents  per  pound. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

$2.25  per  ton 

S2.iS0perton 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem.         Do. 
6  cents  per  pound Free. 


Free Do. 

do j         Do. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem  .1         Qo . 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  — ,  1908. 
Hon.  S^BENO  Payne^ 

Chmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  cf  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sm:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present  rates 
of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard,  and 
those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  wmch  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

Theo.  G.  Rambo. 


Oebcr  tiut  oohery  earths,  pow- 
dered, wished,  or  pulvenied. 

sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dersd,  washed,  or  polvenced. 

Umher  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvenxed. 

Orange  mineral 

Hediead 

White  lead,  diy  or  In  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of ,  dry 

2tnc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oU 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  pf  iron,  natural,  crude 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  i|imi  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  oon- 
talnink  quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  In  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  Ume,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  8. 


I  cent  per  pound . 

do 

do 


Free... 
....do. 
....do. 


3  cents  per  pound 
cents  per  i>otnd  . . . 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

If  cents  per  iMund .  .^ . 
3}  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


.do. 


li  cents  per  pound i 

1  cent  per  pound 

.....do I 

Free I 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  i>er  cent  ad  valorem 


40  cents  per  ton 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
6  cents  per  pound 


Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

1}  cents  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 

Do. 
Free. 

1  cent  per  pound. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

40  cents  per  ton. 

15  per  oent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound. 


20  per  cent  ad  valoreni . : 

S2.25perton 

12.50  per  ton 


Free Free. 

do Do. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem .   10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Richmond,  Va.,  December  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the'preseht  rates 
of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard,  and 
those  m  colunm  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

The  Burton  Stbtem  (Inc.) 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.«. 


Ocber  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dersd,  washed,  or  pulverised. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverised. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
doredi  washed,  or  pulvensed. 

Orange  mineral 

Rodiead 

WbiteleMl,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zbio,  03(ide  of,  sround  in  oil 

intnuxucrine  blue,  dry  or  in 
palp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  Iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining: quicksilver,  dry  or 
pound  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulpiiate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  China,  or  kaolin 


I  cent  per  pound. 

do 

do 


Free Same  as  No.  2. 


3}  cents  per  pound 

2|  cents  per  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  pound... 
If  cents  per  pound. 
3}  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

do 

lOcents  per  pound. 


.do. 
.do. 


1|  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  «d  valorem . 

40  cents  per  ton. 


16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
5  cents  per  pound 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


20per  oent  ad  valorem.:  Free Do. 

$2.26  per  ton do Do 

I2.60p«>rton ,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.!         Do. 
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3}  cents  per  poimd i  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  %'aloreni.  -  40  cents  per  ton 
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Spokane,  Wash.,  December  16,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 
•     Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meanly 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by . 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present  rates 
of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard,  and 
those  m  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

Spokane  Paint  and  Oil  Co.  (Incorporated). 
R.  H.  Oakley. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  •  No.  3. 

Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  i)Ow-  |  8  cent  per  pound ,  Free j  Free. 

dered,  crashed,  or  pul vented.  | 
Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow-    do do Do. 

dered,  washed,  or  pulverized.  . 

Umijer  and  uml)er  earths,  pow-    do do '         Do. 

dered,  washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral i  3|  cents  per  pound ...     1=;  rents  per  pound , 

Red  lead 21  cents  per  pound ...    1  cent  per  pound 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp do i do j 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  dry ;  1  cent  per  pound i  Free •         Do. 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil If  cents  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound .         ' 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp     "       ^  "      ' 

or  mixed  with  water. 
Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 

and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial do 15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con-  i  10  cents  per  pound  —  ]  5  cents  per  pound 

taining   quicksilver,   dry   or  i 

ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 20  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Free 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground |  $2.25  per  ton do i 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin $2.50  per  ton i  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Willi AMSPORT,  Pa.,  December  18,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tne  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

Globe  Paint  Co., 
W.  J.  EvEY,  Proprietor. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow-  ,  2  cent  per  i^ound Free |  Free. 

dered .  washed, or  pulverized . 
Sienna  and  sienna  earth.s,  pow-    ...  .do do  Do. 

dered.  washed,  or  pulverized. 
Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow-    .....do do Do. 

dered.  washed,  or  pulvt>r'w»d 

Orange  mineral ^  cents  per  pound ...    ' }  cents  per  pound 1|  cents  per  pound. 

Red  lead 2][  cents  per  pound 1  c<'nt  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound. 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp | do do Do. 

Zinc,  oxi<le  of .  dr>' 1  cent  per  pound.. Fn«<> Free. 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  ground  in  oil ... .    H  cents  per  pound 1  cent  per  jwund 1  cent  per  pound. 

Ultramarine   blue,    dry   or   in  .  3j  cents  jK-r  pound 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 
Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude.     30  per  cent  ad  valorem.    40  ctmts  per  ton 35  cents  pi»r  ton. 

and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial do 1.5  p^T  cent  ad  valorem.    10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Vermilion  red.  and  colors  ooii-     10  wnts  per  jHiund .*»  ct'nts  per  pound 4  cents  per  pound. 

taining   quiclvsllver.    dry    or 

ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  i>owdpred ,  20 per  wnt  ad  valorem.    Frw Free. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 12.25  per  ton do Do. 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin $2.50  per  ton |  10  jier  cent  ad  valorem .  8  per  cent  ad  valorenii 
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St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Decemher  18,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Payne,  ;  :-J^ 

Chairman  of  thelCommittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washin{fton,  D.  C, 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tne  present 
Tates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reich- 
ard,  and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 
'    .  '  St.  Paul  White  Lead  and  Oil  Co. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  China,  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 

i  cent  per  pound.  ... 

do 

do 

3|  cents  per  pound. . . 
2}  cents  per  pound . . . 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

1|  cents  per  pound . . . 
3]  cents  per  pound. . . 


No.  i 


No.  2. 


Free... 

do. 

do. 


Free 
Do. 
Do. 


1  j  cents  per  pound Do. 

1  cent  per  pound Do. 

do Do. 

Free Do. 

1  cent  per  pound 1  cent  per  pound. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I         Do. 


SOpercent  ad  valorem.!  40  cents  per  ton Free. 


do 16  percent  ad  valorem.;  30  percent  ad  valorem.' 

nntfi  nAT  nnimd i  fi  cents  Der  nound Free. 


10  cents  per  pound |  6  cents  per  pound Free. 


20  percent  ad  valorem.  I  Free 

$2.26  per  ton ' do 

$2.50  per  ton !  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Indianapolis,  December  — ,  1908.     * 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Ohairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.  The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  tne  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  w©  favor,  provided 
the  raw  materials  from  which  these  are  made  are  placed  on  the  free 
list  so  our  manufacturers  can  compete. 
Respectfully, 

The  a.  Burdsal  Company. 


Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 

dered,  washed,  or  pulverized.  ; 
Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized.  . 
Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized.  I 

Orange  mineral ' 

Red  read ' 

WTiite  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp i 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry > 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,   dry  or  in  | 
pulp,  or  mixed  with  water.      ' 
Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude  ' 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground ' 

Clay,  china. or  kaolin i 


\o.  1. 
i  cent  per  pound . 

...do 

...do 


3i  cents  per  pound. . 
2*  rents  per  pound . . 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 


15  cents  per  pound. . . . 
3}  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

.do. 


10  cents  per  pound . . . 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

12.25  per  ton 

I2.S0  per  ton 


No.  2. 


Free... 

...do. 

...do. 


If  cents  per  poimd 

1  cent  per  pound 

do , 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


40  cents  per  ton !  Free. 


No.  3. 

(«) 

(«) 


\  cent  per  pound. 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem . , 
5  cents  per  pound 


Do. 
Do. 


Free 

do I  Gypsimi. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem .  I 


a  Free,  by  all  means.    None  found  In  this  country;  nothing  but  counterfeits,  so  far. 
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Free  pig  lead,  conditionally  that  the  raw  material  (pig  lead)  from 
which  ttiese  are  made  be  free  or  likewise  reduced. 


AsHEYiLLB,  N.  C,  December  18, 1908. 
Hon.  Sebbno  Patne, 

Ghairnum  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.    The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty^  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard. 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rAtes  w^^  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

T.  C.  Smtth,  President. 


Ooher  and  ochery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  palvenxed. 

Bieima  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  polTensed. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvenaed. 

Orange  mineral 

Bed  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  palp 

Z(no,  oxide  of.  dry 

ZlDo.  oxide  of,  groond  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural  crude 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artifldal 

Vermilion  red.  and  oolors  oour 
tainimr  quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china,  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 

i  cent  per  pound. 

do 

do 


3  cents  i)er  pound .. . 
oent^ per  pound... 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

If  cents  per  pound .. . 
3|  cents  per  pound 

80  per  cent  ad  valorem , 


.do.. 


10  cents  per  pound ... , 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

t2.25perton 

t2.fiOperton 


No.  2. 


No.  8. 


.do. 
.do. 


If  cents  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound... 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

40  cents  per  ton — 


16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
6  cents  per  pound 


Free... 
do.. 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


Free. 


Do. 

Do. 

If  cents  per  pound. 
1  cent  per  pound. 

Do. 
Free. 

1  cent  per  pound. 
SO  per  cent  ad  valoram. 

40  cents  per  ton. 

16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
6  cents  per  pound. 


20  per  cent  ad  valoram  • 

t2i66  per  ton. 

10  percent  ad  valorem. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  12,  1908. 
F.  A.  Reichard,  New  YorJc,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  December  10,  on  looking  over 
your  suggestions  as  to  provision  of  the  tariff  on  dry  colors,  womd  say 
that  we  ao  not  believe  we  could  improve  on  it,  and  therefore  concur 
with  your  suggestions. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

The  National  Paint  &  Varnish  Co., 
W.  L.  Cooke, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Payne^ 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means, 

WasMngton,  D.  C, 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally  by 
paint  manufacturers.     The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

The  National  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Ooher  and  ocbery  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulvemed. 

Sleima  and  sienna  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverised. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverised. 


Orange n 
Redtood 


White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zino,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zino,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude, 
and  levigated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  con- 
taining quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water. 

Tale,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

CIay,china,  or  kaolin 


I  cent  per  pound j  Free Free. 


do 

....do 

3}  cents  per  pound 

2|  cents  per  pound 

do 

1  cent  per  pound 

1]  cents  per  pound 

3f  cents  per  pound 

30  percent  ad  valorem. 

do 

10  cents  per  pound 


2C  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

S2.25perton 

S2.S0perton 


.do. 
.do. 


1|  cents  per  pound I 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

Free 

1  cent  per  pound 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem .  I 

40  cents  per  ton 


15  per  cent  ad  valorem . 
5  cents  i>eT  pound 


Free 

do 1 

10  per  cent  ad  valore     | 


Do. 


GLUE. 


HOV.  J.  H.  OALLIHOEB,  SEHATOB,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  KEEVE 
(g.  H.)  OIXTE  COMPAHY.  ASBOTG  EETEHTION  OF  PEESEHT 
DXntES. 

Keene,  N.  H.,  December  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gallinoer, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  There  is  a  concerted  action  of  the  slue  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  being  made  to  have  the  tariff  on  glue  remain  as 
it  is.  As  the  only  glue  manufacturer  in  New  Hampshire  we  would 
ask  you,  if  consistent  with  your  views  on  the  subject,  to  do  what  jon 
can  to  have  the  tariff  on  glue  let  alone.  The  reason  for  this  action 
lies  wholly  in  the  fact  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  industry  in 
this  country  is  paid  higher  wa^es  than  in  tnose  countries  from  which 
glue  is  shipped  mto  the  United  States. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  influence  in  this  matter, 
We  remain^  respectfully,  yours, 

O.  W.  Upham,  President 
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OCHER,  SIENNA,  AND  UMBER. 

J.  LEE  SMITH  &  CO.,  KEW  YOBK  CITY,  UEOE  MAINTENAITCE  OF 
PBESENT  CLASSIFICATIOir  OF  THESE  ABTICLES. 

New  York,  December  2i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  \\ay8  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  lately  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  a  firm 
in  Philadelphia  has,  as  reported,  advocated  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee to  incorporate  paragraph  49  with  paragragh  58  of  Schedule  A. 
This  would  result  to  their  great  advantage  as  sellers  of  an  American 
sienna  which  they  are  reported  to  control. 

In  round  figures,  the  result  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
ocher  of  about  51  per  cent,  an  increase  in  duty  on  umber  of  about 
40  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  duty  on  sienna  of  about  81  per  cent. 
The  result  of  this  would  work  a  great  injustice  to  the  large  number  of 
American  ocher  miners,  who  are  dependent  upon  the  protection  of 
three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  to  market  their  product.  The 
great  bulk  of  ocher  imported  is  in  the  powdered  form,  against  which 
the  American  ocher  has  to  compete. 

With  regard  to  umber,  the  quality  of  the  American  product  is  very 
poor,  and  most  of  the  umber  used  is  imported  and  originates  almost 
entirely  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

With  regard  to  sienna,  there  are  but  very  few  mines  in  this  country 
that  produce  a  good  article,  and  the  finer  grades,  which  are  used 
principally  for  staining  wood  in  imitation  of  oak,  mahogany,  etc., 
are,  like  umber,  imported  in  the  crude  state  and  powdered  here  and 
made  ready  for  use. 

We  have  a  mill  in  Brooklyn  in  which  we  powder  these  crude  earths, 
-  like  umber  and  sienna,  whfch  gives  the  work  to  the  American  work- 
man, and  all  the  supplies  contingent  upon  the  grinding  of  th3  goods 
to  American  producers  of  same.  We  therefore  object  to  having  the 
duty  increased  on  umber  40  per  cent  and  on  sienna  81  per  cent  for 
the  benefit  of  one  manufacturer  in  Philadelphia.  Such  an  increase 
in  duty  would  close  our  mills,  as  it  w^ould  others  in  the  same  business. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  paragraph  49  be  left  as  it  is  in 
tariff  act  of  1897,  which  is  equitable  to  all  and  gives  the  American 
mill  owner  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  protection  in  importing 
the  crude  goods  and  grinding  them  here  instead  of  having  the  goods 
imported  in  the  powdered  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  workman. 
•We  remain,  very  respectfully, 

J.  Lee  Smith  &  Co. 
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OXALIC  ACID. 

THE  AMEBICAir  ALKAH  AND  ACID    GOMPANT  WISHES  A  PRO- 
.    TECTIVE  DUTY  PLACED  ON  OXALIC  ACID. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  November  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

4c  :|c  :|(  «  «  :|c  4: 

For  the  past  four  years  we  have  been  experimenting  in  the  manu- 
facture of  oxalic  acid,  and  in  these  experiments  we  have  expended 
upward  of  $400,000  without  any  success  until  within  the  past  six 
months,  when,  through  the  efforts  of  a  very  competent  German 
chemist,  we  have  succeeded  in  producing  the  goods  in  as  fine  a 
quality  as  any  in  the  world.  We  are  the  only  concern  in  this  countrv" 
to  successfully  produce  oxalic  acid. 

Oxalic  acid  is  made  in  Germany,  Norway,  Russia,  and  Belgium, 
and  the  manufacturers  on  the  Continent  have  formed  a  syndicate, 
which  keeps  the  price  up  in  European  countries,  and  then  they  throw 
their  surplus  onto  this  country  and  sell  it  cheaper  than  in  Europe. 

We  have  our  plant  in  good  shape  to  manufacture  the  goods  in  large 
quantities,  and  we  are  producing  a  very  fine  quality,  and  we  feel  that 
there  should  be  a  tarin  placed  on  this  product. 

Thanking  you  for  consideration  of  our  matter,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 
•  Lewis  Emery,  Jr., 

For  American  Alkali  axd  Acid  Company. 


PERFUMERY- 
PARK    &   TILFORD,  NEW    YORK   CITY,  WISH    REDUCTION    OF 
DUTIES  ON  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  BY  THEM. 

.>,   :     '  New  York,  December  23,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  large  importers  of  perfumerv,  eau  de  cologne, 
and  similar  toilet  preparations  containing  alcohol,  which  are  now 
assessed  for  duty  at  60  cents  per  pound  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  2  of  the  present  tariff  act.  We  also  import  prepara- 
tions such  as  hair  lotions,  dentifrices,  toilet  powders,  etc.,  in  which 
alcohol  is  not  used,  which  are  now  assessed  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  70  of  said  act.  We  respectfully  ask  that  the  duty 
on  these  articles  be  reduced  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Because  the  present  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound  in  addition 
to  the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  alcoholic  perfumery  is  so  excessive 
that  it  prohibits  the  importation  of  any  but  high-priced  articles,  thus 
not  only  precluding  the  poorer  classes  from  using  imported  perfumes 
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but  also  depriving  the  Government  of  much  revenue  that  would 
unquestionaoly  be  collected  from  the  lower-grade  articles  if  imported, 
more  than  offsetting  any  possible  loss  of  duty  on  the  hisher-grade 
articles.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  increased  importa- 
tions of  the  higher-priced  goods  themselves  would  more  than  coun- 
terbalance the  difference  in  the  rate. 

In  support  of  this  proposition  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  table, 
dealing  with  seven  classes  of  articles  imported  by  us,  now  dutiable  at 
the  rate  of  60  cents  per  pound  and  45  per  c^nt  ad  valorem,  in  which 
we  show — 

(1)  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  on  the  highest-priced 
article  of  each  class; 

(2)  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  on  the  lowest-priced 
article  of  each  class;  and 

(3)  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  on  the  best  selling 
article  of  each  class,  the  figures  being  based  on  our  present  cost  price. 
The  table  is  as  follows: 


I    ^"*^-    I    ^'"^y        selh?/' 

I  Per  cent.  I  Per  cent.   Per  cent. 

BxtnotB,  perfumes 81  #7  48 

Esu  de  oolosne I  131  85  121 

Tolletwatar '  81'  54  50 

Tottotvinegar ;  139  ,  100  130 

Lottons I  272  100  157 

Dentifrice  i  92  i  68  71 

BrUllantlne 115  50  116 

Under  the  law  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  is  figured,  not 
on  our  purchase  price,  but  on  the  home  pnce,  which  includes  the 
French  alcohol  tax  remitted  on  exportation.  We  deem  it  proper  to 
state  that  we  have  figured  the  percentage  of  duty  on  the  export 
price,  which  seems  to  us  the  proper  method,  inasmuch  as  this  is  all 
we  pay  the  seller.  In  order  not  to  mislead  the  committee,  however, 
we  append  a  second  table  showing  the  ad  valorem  equivalents-  based 
on  the  '* market  value,"  that  is  to  say,  our  cost  price,  including  the 
French  tax  on  alcohol. 


Article.  '  «,^* 


Lowest  I  ^^ 


Percent,    PereetU.   Percent, 

Extracts  perfumes 81  47  48 

EaudeooloKne Ill  85  108 

ToUetwater 81  54'  50 

ToUet  vinegar 120.  100  UO 

Lotions 170  I  81  I  124 

DenttUce 87  68;  71 

BrlUIantlne 115!  50  115 

i  J 

These  tables  indicate  clearly  the  excessive  duty  on  the  articles  as 
well  as  the  inequity  of  ainr  specific  rate  even  when  coupled  with  an 
ad  valorem  rate.  As  the  first  table  shows,  the  rates  range  all  the  way 
from  47  per  cent  to  272  per  cent,  and  it  is  obvious  that  on  cheaper 
goods  which  we  can  not  import  it  would  run  higher. 
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In  a  brief  submitted  by  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers'  Association, 
dated  November  10,  printed  on  page  195  of  the  tariff  hearings  before 
your  committee  (first  print  No.  3),  a  table  is  given  showing  the 
imports  of  perfumery  and  toilet  preparations  for  1884  and  from  1890 
to  1907  witn  the  percentage  of  duty  on  the  same.  In  this  table  the 
ad  valorem  equivjdents  of  the  compound  duty  on  perfumery,  etc.,  run 
from  61 .32  per  cent  in  1884  to  77.88  per  cent  m  1907.  These  of  course 
are  average  ad  valorem  rates  based  on  the  total  importations  for  the 
respective  years  and  do  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  importations  are  high-priced  goods.  We  point  to  the 
statements  of  tne  president  of  the  association,  Mr.  Ricksecker,  on 
page  132  (first  print  No.  2)  that:  "The  tendency  of  late  years  has 
oeen  increasingly  in  favor  of  more  expensive  imported  goods''  and 
that  "the  class  of  goods  that  has  been  imported  nas  been  of  a  more 
costly  character  per  pound;"  further,  that  "certain  French  houses 
have  established  factories  here  and  are  making  goods  which  formerly 
they  imported,  importing  only  parts  of  them  now,  or  some  of  the 
ingredients."  These  statements,  which  we  beg  to  corroborate,  sup- 
port our  contention  that  the  Government  is  losing  large  revenues 
owing  to  the  high  rate  of  duty.  As  Mr.  Ricksecker  intimates,  many 
of  the  preparations  which  the  public  assume  to  be  imported  are 
actually  made  here,  their  importation  being  impossible  under  the 
present  rate  of  duty.  Mr.  Ricksecker's  statement  that  the  higher 
priced  goods  are  now  being  imported  in  preference  to  the  lower  class 
mdicate  that  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  given  by  him  is  no  guide  to 
the  actual  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  the  medium-priced  goods. 
Undoubtedly,  also,  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Ricksecker  are  based 
upon  the  dutiable  value,  which  indicates  the  French  alcohol  tax,  and 
are  not  based  on  the  selling  price,  which  does  not  include  that  tax. 

The  table  is  also  misleading  as  to  any  indication  of  the  increase  in 
importations  under  the  hi^h  duty.  It  does  not  separate  the  diflFerent 
items,  and  while  on  the  higher  priced  articles  the  specific  duty  of  60 
cents  per  pound  is  not  such  an  important  factor,  it  becomes  highly 
important  on  the  low-priced  articles.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  table 
we  have  given  showing  that  on  one  article  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  60  cents  per  pound  is  only  47  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  the  60  cents  per  pound  is  equivalent  to  only  2 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  article.  This  is  a  perfume  which  retails 
for  $3.75  per  2-ounce  bottle.  Naturally  on  an  article  like  this  the 
importations  can  increase,  swelling  the  total  importations  and  reduc- 
ing the  ad  valorem  equivalent.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
however,  is  the  lotion  on  which  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  is  272  per 
cent,  where  the  60  cents  per  pound  amounts  to  227  per  cent  of  the 
cost  price.     On  this  class  of  articles  there  has  been  no  increase  in  im- 

Eortations;  on  the  contrary,  the  importations  of  them  are  few  and  far 
etween — in  fact  the  revenue  collected  from  them  might  be  con- 
sidered as  nothing. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  value  of  the  importa- 
tions of  nonalcoholic  preparations  in  1893  under  the  50  per  cent  rate 
was  $209,777,  the  value  m  1896  under  the  40  per  cent  rate  amounted 
to  $263,881,  while  in  the  first  part  of  1897  under  the  40  per  cent  rate 
they  amounted  to  $330,473,  as  against  $124,010  in  1898,  when  the  rate 
of  50  per  cent  went  into  effect.  It  was  not  until  1904  that  the  imports 
of  these  articles  equaled  the  imports  of  1897,  and  it  is  respectfully 
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submitted  that  the  gradual  increase  since  1897  in  spite  of  the  high  rate 
was  due  to  the  natural  increase  and  growth  of  business.  It  should  be 
observed  that  while  the  duties  from  1895  to  1897  under  the  40  per  cent 
rate  amounted  to  $340,356,  the  duties  at  the  50  per  cent  rat«  for  the 
same  length  of  time — from  1898  to  1900 — amounted  to  only  $233,358, 
although  the  rate  was  10  per  cent  higher. 

It  is  true  that  perfumery  in  a  sense  is  a  luxury,  but  it  is  luxur}"  of  a 
character  that  is  indulged  in  by  all  classes  from  the  liighest  society 
woman  to  the  lowliest  servant  girl.  It  is  obvious  that  under  the  pres- 
ent compound  rate  only  the  higher  ^ade  perfumes  can  be  imported, 
and  the  consumer  of  limited  means  is  compelled  to  use  the  domestic 
article  at  a  price  affected  only  by  domestic  competition. 

(2)  Because  the  American  perfumery  interests  do  not  need  the  high 
protection  now  granted  to  them. 

This  proposition  needs  no  elaboration.  The  enormous  business 
done  by  the  domestic  perfumers  is  apparent  to  every  eye.  They  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  low-priced  perfumes,  and  have  absolutely  no 
competition  except  amongst  themselves. 

Another  factor  which  operates  to  make  the  duty  excessive  on  per- 
fume is  the  fact  that  the  bottles  containing  them  are  taxed  sepa- 
rately, and  that  the  slightest  cutting  on  the  stopper  will  compel  the 
entire  bottle  to  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  follows 
from  the  language  of  paragraph  100  of  the  present  act,  which  pro- 
vides that  all  bottles  when  cut  shall  pay  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  United  States  court  of  appeals  has  neld  that  the  slightest  cutting 
or  grinding  on  the  stopper,  except  such  as  is  necessary  to  fit  them 
into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  operates  to  put  the  entire  bottle  into  this 
class  and  make  it  subject  to  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  of  its  total  value. 

Under  separate  cover  we  beg  to  submit  samples  showing  how  the 
cutting  on  these  stoppers  entails  the  high  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  the 
bottles.  Both  the  bottles  are  molded.  One  of  them  has  a  molded 
stopper,  and  the  entire  bottle  pays  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  the 
other  bottle  the  stopper  has  been  cut,  with  the  result  that  it  is  charged 
with  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  value  of  the  entire  bottle. 
We  ask  that  the  duty  on  these  bottles  also  be  reduced  by  the  insertion 
of  a  provision  that  molded  or  pressed  bottles  be  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  whether  the  stopper  be  cut  or  not. 

In  closing  we  desire  to  iir. press  upon  the  committee  the  fact  that 
upon  articles  of  perfumery,  where  there  is  such  a  great  divergence  in 
price,  an  equitable  duty  can  not  be  fixed  on  a  specific  basis,  even 
though  the  rat(»  be  ir.ade  part  ad  valorem.  Any  specific  duty  what- 
ever is  bound  to  operate  unfairh'  where,  as  in  these  goods,  it  will  rep- 
resent cmly  a  negligible  percentage  of  the  value  on  one  article  and 
perhaps  200  or  300  per  cent  of  the  value  on  another  article. 

We  also  urge  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  will  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  now  prohibited  and  will  operate  to  greatly  increase  the 
revenue. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  duty  be  made  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
alcoholic  perfumerv- ,  etc.,  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  nonalcoholic 
preparations,  and  that  in  any  case,  whatever  duty  may  seem  meet  to 
the  committee,  that  that  duty  be  made  entirely  ad  vaforem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Park  &  Tilford, 

B.  A.  Levett,  Attorney. 
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PLANT  FOODS. 

J.  L.  HILLS,  DIBEGTOB  VEBMONT  AGBICTJLTUBAL  EXPEBIMENT 
STATION,  WANTS  ALL  FEBTILIZEBS  DUTY  FBEE. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  December  19,  1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  May  I  urge  upon  your  committee  the  desirability  of 
placing  all  plant  foods,  so  far  as  may  be,  upon  the  free  Ust?  This 
should  be  particularly  urged,  in  my  judgment,  in  connection  with  all 
plant  foods  containing  nitrogen.  The  supply  of  this  material  in  our 
materials  of  this  country  is  so  relatively  small  as  compared  with  our 
needs  that  I  firmlj  believe  that  such  materials  as  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
calcium  cyanamid,  lime  nitrate,  etc.,  should  be  admitted  free.  I 
understand  that  some  of  these  materials  are  used  in  the  arts,  but 
their  primary  use  is  for  fertilization.  Mj  knowledge  of  the  situation 
is  possibly  a  one-sided  one,  for  I  know  of  it  simply  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  user  of  commercial  fertilizers;  but  I  can  not,  with  that  one- 
sided knowledge,  conceive  of  any  proper  opposition  to  freeing  these 
materials  in  view  of  the  great  need  for  nitrogen  of  American  soils  and 
crops.  Its  cost  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  plant  food  is  excess- 
ive. We  are  sending  from  this  shore  to  Europe  immense  quantities 
of  this  material  in  raw  or  manufactured  proaucts.  It  would  be  in 
every  way  desirable  to  admit  nitrogenous  products  from  Europe  or 
elsewhere  in  part  to  balance  this  drain  upon  our  soils. 

Yours,  trvdy, 

J.  L.  Hills,  Director, 


E.  H.  JENKINS,  DIBEGTOB  CONNECTICUT  AOBICULTUBAL 
EXPEBIMENT  STATION.  WISHES  DUTY  BEHOVED  FBOM  SUL- 
PHATE OF  AMMONIA. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  21,  UIOS, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  All  substances  used  only  for  manure  are  on  the  free 
list.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  used  very  extensively  abroad  as  a 
manure  and  should  be  so  used  in  this  country.  It  supplies  that 
element,  nitrogen,  which  is  relatively  lacking  in  our  agricultural 
soils  and  which  is  most  expensive  to  buy;  the  element,  too,  which  we 
are  rapidly  exhausting  from  our  soils  in  our  grain  exports.  At  pres- 
ent it  pays  an  import  duty  of  $6  per  ton,  or  IJ  cents  for  every  pound 
of  nitrogen  in  it.  That  is  enough  to  prevent  its  general  use  as  a 
fertilizer.  We  need  it  in  farming,  to  bring  back  to  our  land  the  nitro- 
gen we  are  sending  off  from  our  farms  to  other  lands. 

I  believe  to  put  it  on  the  free  list  with  other  manures  would  injure 
no  manufacturing  interest  and  would  help  to  conserve  our  soil  fer- 
tility, which  is  the  foundation  of  all  prosperity. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  H.  Jenkins,  Director. 
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WM.    P.   BBOOKS,  DIBECTOS   MASSACHUSETTS  AORICULTUBAL 
EXPEBIMEFr  STATIOV  DESIRES  FEBTIUZEBS  FREE. 

« 

Amherst,  Mass.,  December  19,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C 

Dear  Sm:  Standing  as  I  do  in  a  measure  for  everything  which 
seems  likely  to  promote  the  agricultural  interests  (and  tnis  means  the 
general  interests)  of  this  portion  of  the  United  States,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  addressing  you  to  urg;e  most  strongly  that  in  the  new 
tariff  act  aU  substances  which  are  important  sources  of  plant  food 
shall  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

Paragraph  569,  section  2,  of  the  free  list  reads  as  follows:  "Guano, 
manures,  and  aU  substances  used  only  for  manures."  The  last  para- 
graph makes  it  apparent  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Government 
even  at  the  time  when  the  last  tariff  act  was  enacted  not  to  tax  the 
importation  of  plant  food.  I  assume  that  at  the  present  time,  when 
it  IS  so  generally  admitted  and  recognized  that  the  Government 
should  do  what  it  may  for  the  promotion  of  all  agricultural  interests, 
the  same  policy  will  prevail. 

At  the  present  time  three  substances,  all  of  which  are  most  useful 
manures,  and  all  of  which  are  larcely  used  in  this  part  of  the  United 
States,  pay  an  import  duty.  These  substances  are  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  oasic  slag  meal,  and  land  plaster,  which  comes  chiefly  from 
Nova  Scotia. 

SULPHATE   OF  AMMONIA. 

This  material  is  largely  used  in  this  part  of  the  United  States  both 
in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  fertilizers  and  as  a  direct  application  in 
the  immixed  form.  It  is  the  richest  nitrogen  fertilizer  now  available. 
This  material  is  not  produced  in  the  Unitea  States  in  as  laige  amounts 
as  are  needed  for  agriculture.  Nitrogen  is  the  most  costly  of  all  the 
plant-food  elemente  and  the  one  whidi  is  most  subject  to  waste  in 
manures,  fertilizers,  and  soils.  Our  farmers  can  ill  afford  to  pay  the 
price  at  present  ruling  in  our  markets  for  materials  which  supply 
nitrogen.  I  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that  the  duty  at  present  levied 
on  this  material  be  removed. 

BASIC   SLAG   MEAL. 

This  material  is  an  important  source  of  supply  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime.  Both  of  these  elements  are  deficient  in  a  marked  degree  in 
the  soils  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  substance,  although  used  in 
this  country  only  for  fertiUzer  purposes,  is  classified  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  act  with  metals  ana  manufactures  thereof  and  is  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  121  of  Schedule  C,  where  it  is  made  dutiable  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  ton.  This  duty  if  needed  must  be  either  for  pro- 
tection or  revenue.     I  submit: 

1.  It  is  not  needed  for  protection,  for  the  slag  meal  from  the  Ameri- 
can steel  works  contains  so  small  a  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid 
that  it  will  not  pay  to  use  it  in  agrioiilture. 
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2.  It  is  not  needed  for  protection  of  our  phosphate  industries,  as 
is  made  maiiifest  by  the  fact  that  our  phosphates  are  lai^ely  ex- 
ported to  Europe  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphates, 
where  they  are  sold  in  competition  with  basic  slag  meal.  The  rock 
phosphates  are  not  suited  for  direct  application  to  the  field.  The 
oasic  slag  meal^  on  the  other  hand,  is  suited  to  this  use.  Moreover, 
it  can  not  possibly  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphates, 
for  which  purpose  our  natural  rock  phosphates  are  chiefly  used. 
There  is  then  no  real  competition  between  these  two  materials. 

3.  The  revenue  derived  rrom  the  importation  of  basic  sla^  meal  is  at 
present  insignificant,  and  while  the  use  of  this  material  wilTincrease  if 
the  duty  is  removed  as  it  becomes  better  known,  the  duty  can  never 
contribute  materially  to  our  revenues. 

LAND   PLASt!Era    (KOVA   SCOTIa). 

This  part  of  the  United  States  does  not  produce  any  considerable 
amount  of  land  plaster  suitable  for  use  in  agriculture.  The  materiid 
is  important.  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  New  England  has  cheap 
transportation  both  by  rail  and  by  water,  is  the  natural  source  of  this 
material  for  the  New  England  States.  The  removal  of  the  duty  at 
present  levied  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  work  injurious  conse- 

auences  to  American  producers  of  land  plaster.  Under  present  con- 
itions  this  substance  is  not  much  used  in  our  agriculture,  as  our 
farmers  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  long  railway  haul  from  the  New  York 
quarries. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  New 
England  agriculture,  suffering  as  it  does  from  the  competition  of  sec- 
tions of  the  country  having  soils  of  greater  natural  fertility,  needs 
such  assistance  as  tne  Government  can  give.  Our  soils,  which  have 
been  longer  worked  than  those  of  most  portions  of  the  country,  can  be 
kept  satisfactorily  productive  only  by  a  free  use  of  manures  and  of 
fertilizers. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  clear,  that  if  the  duty  on  the  mate- 
rials imder  discussion  can  be  removed  without  prejudice  to  other 
industries,  and  if  it  is  not  needed  as  a  source  of  revenue,  the  changes  in 
tariff  which  I  have  urged  are  dictated  by  sound  policy. 
With  sincere  respect,  I  am, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Wm.  P.  Brooks,  Director. 


CHAS.  D.  WOODS,  DIBECTOR  MAIVE  AGSIGITLTnSAL  EXPEBI- 
MEVT  STATIOir,  THINKS  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  SHOXTID  BE 
DUTY  FREE. 

Orono,  Mb.,  December  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

C/hairman  Ways  and  Means  CommitUe, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Mv  attention  has  been  caUed  to  the  statements  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  W .  H.  Bowker,  of  Boston,  relative  to  the  free  admission 
of  ammonium  sulphat'e.     It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  article,  which 
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enters  so  larg^elv  into  the  manufacture  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
should  be,  with  oasic  slag,  entered  upon  the  free  list.     I  am  sure  that 
your  committee  will  give  this  matter  very  careful  consideration  and  I 
hope  that  a  favorable  decision  may  be  reached. 
Yours,  truly, 

Chas.  D.  Woods,  Director. 


E.  B.  VOOSEEES,  DIBECTOR  NEW  JERSET  AGRIGULTUBAL  EX- 
PERIMEITT  STATION,  ADVOCATES  REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  FROM 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  December  ^4^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CoinmiUee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  great, 
importance  of  having  all  manure  products  for  use  as  fertilizers  enter 
this  country  free  of  duty.  vSulphate  of  ammonia  (a  very  valuable 
source  of  nitrogen  as  an  ingredient  of  commercial  fertilizers)  carries 
a  duty  of  J56  per  ton;  basic  slag  (which  can  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose  than  as  a  phosphatic  manure)  now^  carries  a  duty  of  $1  per 
ton.  I  desire  to  urg(»  ,upon  you  the  importance  of  removing  the 
tariff  from  these  products. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  free  list  now  includes  guanos,  manures,  and 
all  substances  used  only  for  manure,  but  does  not  include  sulphate 
of  ammonia  or  basic  slag. 

Your  attention  to  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  B.  Voorhees,  Director. 


H.    J.    WHEELER,    DIRECTOR    RHODE    ISLAHD    AGRICULTirRAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION,  WANTS  PLANT  FOOD  FREE. 

Kingston,  R.  I.,  December  2S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Wmjs  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Permit  me  to  urge  upon  your  committee  the  great  importance 
to  all  of  the  people  of  New  England  that  the  present  duty  of  $6  per 
ton  on  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  basic  slag  meal  be  removed;  and 
that  all  suDs^nces  now  used  or  likely  to  be  used  in  this  country  for 
manurial  purposes  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  This  would  include, 
among  other  things,  nitrate  of  potash,  which  has  been  used  consider- 
ably in  New  England  for  the  last  ten  years  for  such  purposes  and  which 
would  be  used  extensiyely  if  the  price  w^ere  not  at  times  prohibitive. 
In  Europe  calciunx  cyanide  and  calcium  nitrate  are  now  being 
manufactured  by  combining  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  it  is 
highly  important,  that  these  ijaaterials  and  any  other  new  manurial 
substances  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  manufactured  be  admitted 
to  this  country  free  of  duty. 
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Under  the  ruling  of  the  United  States  court  of  appraisers  made  last 
spring  basic  slag  meal  has  been  coming  in  free,  but  1  understand  that 
instructions  have  been  given  that  the  schedule  for  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  new  tariff  act  be  so  drawn  that  it  will  be  subject  to  a  duty 
even  when  brought  in  for  manurial  purposes.  Permit  me  to  say  that 
the  agricultural  conditions  of  New  England  are  distinctly  bad  as 
compared  with  those  of  certain  other  sections  of  the  country,  notably 
the  Middle  West. 

The  price  of  most  that  our  farmers  sell  is  fixed  by  the  purchaser 
instead  of  by  them,  while  the  price  of  what  they  buy  is  fixed  by  the 
seller;  thus,  our  farmers  are  at  the  mere}''  of  every  great  combination 
of  capital  in  this  country,  and  it  is  but  common  justice  and  only  the 
reasonable  and  proper  protection  of  their  interests  that  these  objec- 
tionable, unnecessary,  and  oppressive  duties  be  removed. 

In  taking  this  position,  I  have  the  unanimous  support  of  the  organ- 
ized and  unorganized  farmers  of  New  England,  utterly  regarfless 
of  whether  they  are  Republicans  or  Democrats  and  of  their  general 
attitude  toward  the  question  of  a  protective  tariff. 

I  hope  that  your  committee  will  give  this  matter  the  serious  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves,  and  that  you  will  be  ready  to  grant  the  request 
herein  set  forth.     I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  H.  J.  Wheeler. 


H.  HA7WABD,  DIBECTOB  DELAWABE  COLLEGE  AG!RICULTTJBAL 
EXPEBIMENT  STATION,  ADVOCATES  FBEE  FEBTILIZEBS. 

Newark,  Del.,  December  23,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  MVays  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  request  that  you  will  use  your  influence 
to  place  all  manures  on  the  duty-free  list.     This  appUes  especially  to 
bavsic  slag,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  Nova  Scotia  plaster.     It  seems 
to  me  that  such  an  action  by  Congress  would  be  consistent  with  the 
vast  sums  of  money  that  the  Federal  Government  is  now  spending  for^ 
the  benefit  of  agricultural  interests  in  other  directions.     I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  Hayward,  Director, 


SCHEDULE  B-EARTHS,  EARTHKNWARE,  AND 
GLASSWARE. 


ASPHALTUM. 

THE  WADSWOBTH  STOVE  ASD  PAYING  COMPAHT,  PITTS- 
BUBG,  PA.,  ASES  AH  lECBEASE  IS  DUTY. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  2S,  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  Washingionj  D.  C, 

Deab  Sir:  As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Mea^  Committee,  we 
are  writing  you  in  behalf  of  a  request  made  on  November  23  to  your 
committee  to  have  the  tari£F  on  asphalt  increased.  In  addition  to 
the  letter  which  has  already  been  presented  to  you  through  other 
sources  showing  why  an  increase  in  the  tariff  would  benefit  our  home 
produce,  we  might  state  that  we  have  very  large  interests  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  we  are  producing  Kentucky  rock  asphalt.  By  Ken- 
tucky rock  asphalt  we  mean  a  natural  rock  containing  from  8  to  10 
per  cent  of  natural  asphalt.  You  can  readily  see  that  we  are  com- 
pelled; therefore,  to  ship  by  freight  from  90  to  92  per  cent  of  sand  to 
get  this  rock  asphalt  on  tne  market.  The  water  transportation  on 
foreign  asphalts  is  so  low  that  the  small  tariff  now  on  same  does  not 
seriously  mterfere  with  their  bringing  same  into  this  market,  and  at 
the  same  time  on  account  of  the  high  freight  rates  which  we  are 
compelled  to  pay,  and  particularly  on  the  large  quantity  of  sand 
which  our  material  contains,  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  ask  if  you 
will  lend  your  best  efforts  to  have  the  tariff  increased  on  asphalt,  as 
per  the  request  made  as  above  stated. 

♦  *  *  4e  ♦  ♦  * 

We  would  particularly  thank  vou  to  give  this  matter  the  consid- 
eration and  assistance  which  we  oelieve  it  deserves. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  Wadsworth  Stone  and  Paving  Co., 
W.  C.  Thoma,  Vice-President, 


FLUOR  SPAR. 
HOV.  3.  W.  LAJTOLET,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  lETTEB  FBOM  THE  ALBAHT 

MnmrG  aed  ievestmeet  compaey,  ieabioe,  kt. 

December  24,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

(Jhairman  CommiUee  an  Ways  and  Means  y 

Mouse  of  Representaiives, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee when  framing  the  forthcoming  tariff  bill,  the  foUowing  letters 
from  parties  in -my. 'State  engaged  in  the  mining  of  fluor  spar.     The 
6424 
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facts  disclosed  bv  these  letters  constitute,  in  my  judgment,  a  typical 
illustration  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  protecting  our  mfant 
industry.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  committee  with  any 
additional  data  it  may  desire  regarding  this  industry.  I  hope  the 
duty  will  be  fixed  at  $5  a  ton,  net,  as  that  rate  appears  to  be  nec- 
essary to  afford  proper  protection  for  our  citizens  wno  are  engaged  in 
this  business. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  W.  Langley. 


Mabion,  Kt.,  November  30,  1908. 
Hon.  John  W.  Langley, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  in  contemplation  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  We  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  our  commodity,  which  is  in  its  infancy  of 
production  and  which  we  feel  should  have  your  consideration.  The 
English  first  began  shipping  their  fluor  spar  to  this  country  in  1899, 
when  less  than  1,000  tons  came  in;  in  1906  there  were  41,849  tons 
shipped  into  this  country  from  England.  Their  spar  is  loaded  on  ships 
as  fcallast  and  delivered  free.  Our  freight  rate  to  rittsburg  is  $2.50  net 
ton,  and  average  distance  to  railroad  would  cost  $1.  Counting  mining, 
machinery,  and  interest  on  our  money,  we  can  not  compete  with 
this  foreign  spar  and  come  out  even.  A  good  many  mines  are  closed 
down  because  they  were  losing  money.  A  reasonable  tariff  would 
enable  us  to  employ  at  least  four  times  as  many  men  as  we  do  now. 
Truly,  yours, 

Albany  Mining  and  Investment  Co., 
W.  L.  Vera,  Manager. 


Princeton,  Ky.,  November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  John  W.  Langley, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  you  are  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  the  revision  of  the  tariff  is  being  considered,  we  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  infant  industry — namely,  fluor  spar — of  which 
there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  in  the  United  States  to  supply  all  de- 
mands. This  ore  is  mined  in  England  at  pauper  wages  ana  delivered 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  long  ton,  for  $6.50  per  ton.  We  can  not  compete 
with  this  unless  we  pay  American  labor  pauper  wages,  and  this  we 
object  to  doing,  as  we  think  American  labor  should  be  paid  living 
wages,  and  to  enable  us  to  do  this  we  only  ask  for  a  duty  of  $1  per 
net  ton  on  the  imported  fluor  spar.  We  can  employ  double  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  pay  them  satisfactory  wages  if  you  will  use  your  influ- 
ence in  the  direction  of  an  import  duty,  and  thereby  help  an  infant 
industry  and  help  American  laoor. 

Yours,  truly,  Thos.  H.  B.  Haase, 

Vice-President  and  Manner. 
61318-^ABirF— No.  44—08 5 
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Marion,  Kt.,  December  7, 1908. 
John  W.  Langlet,  Esq.,  Waahingionj  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  should  have  liked  to  have  written  you  when  the 
neighboring  mines  did  so,  in  order  that  you  could  incorporate  this 
letter  with  the  rest,  but  the  writer  was  out  of  the  city.  We  feel  that 
this  movement  for  a  tariff  on  spar  is  not  only  necessary  to  encourage 
mining  in  this  district,  and  essential  to  insure  a  modest  profit,  but  is 
just  to  the  American  people. 

This  year  there  has  been  shipped  to  this  coimtry  60,000  tons  of 
fluor  spar,  all  of  which  after  havmg  come  himdreds  of  miles,  is  sold 
in  Pittsburg  at  such  a  price  as  to  render  us  imable  to  compete  with  it. 

There  is  enough  spar  in  southern  Illinois  and  western  Kentucky  to 
supply  all  the  wants  of  this  country  for  years.  There  are  men  holding 
leases  on  properties,  with  money  ready  and  willing  to  invest  same 
as  soon  as  the  demand  becomes  so  great,  that  the  price  necessarily 
rises  or  a  tariff  protection  is  put  on  it  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  at  least 
sell  our  product  in  the  East,  where  the  greatest  demand  lies. 

England  mines  spar  cheaper  than  we  can,  and  then  shifts  it  three 
thousand  miles  ana  cuts  the  price  of  spar  in  the  district  where  lies 
the  heart  of  demand ;  not  only  does  she  carry  off  S348,000,  approxi- 
mately, but  prevents  us  making  a  good  deal,  and  causes  great  losses 
of  capital,  because  we  can't  sell  spar  at  the  price  they  set. 

Kentucky  stands  forty-sixth  on  the  list,  reckoned  from  the  illit- 
eracy of  the  native  white  voters,  and  tliis  district  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  most  ignorant;  therefore  an  influx  of  capital,  encouraged  by  a 
tariff,  would  do  more  toward  educating  this  end  of  the  State  than 
most  anything  that  could  be  done,  and  certainly  these  men  need 
employment,  as  they  have  demonstrated  that  fact  by  the  time  they 
have  spent  in  night  riding. 

A  tariff  of  $3  per  net  ton  is  essential;  $5  would  encourage  investors 
and  open  up  the  district. 

Any  assistance  we  can  be  to  you,  we  would  consider  it  an  honor 
to  have  you  call  upon  us. 
1  ours,  very  truly, 

Sunny  Brook  Lead  and  Fluor  Spar  Co., 
Per  Chester  H.  Norton, 

Vice-President  arid  Treasurer. 


GYPSUM. 

THE    O'BOTJBKE-McCABE    PLASTEBINO   CO.,    NEW   TORE   CITY, 
WISH  ALL  DUTY  BEHOVED  FBOM  PLASTEB  BOCK.     tf>4 

New  York,  December  21  ^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C 
Dear  Sir:  Being  larpe  consumers  of  plaster  of  Paris  imported  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  made  from  Nova  Scotia  rock,  we  are  much  inter- 
ested in  the  actions  of  western  manufacturers  in  opposing  the  removal 
of  duty  from  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  rock. 
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This  is  unfair,  as  the  western  product  does  not  compare  with  the 
imported  articles,  and  simply  means  an  increased  price  to  eastern  con- 
sumers, New  Yorkers  in  particular. 

The  western  product  can  not  be  used  here  with  any  degree  of 
success. 

We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  removing  all  dutv  from  Nova  Scotia 
gvpsum  rock,  and   respectfully  request  ^favorable  consideration  of 
the  matter  by  your  committee. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

O'Rourke-McCabe  Plastering  Co.  (Inc.) 


MARBLE.n 

THE  AHGEIS   MABBLE   COMPANY,  VALUCITA,  CAL.,  INBOBSES 
MEMOBIAL  OF  THE  MABBLE  PBODTJCEBS  OF  AMEBIGA. 

Vallicita,  Cal.,  December  24,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  WasMnffton,  D.  C, 

This  company  wishes  to  heartily  indorse  and  approve  the  contents 
of  letter  or  memorial  filed  with  your  honorable  committee  under 
date  of  November  23,  1908,  by  the  marble  producers  of  America.  . 

This  company  is  probably  the  latest  marble  quarrier  or  producer 
in  the  United  States,  the  first  car  of  marble  from  the  Angels  quarries 
having  been  sold  in  San  Francisco  on  December  15  this  year.  Hav- 
ing just  passed  through  the  period  of  opening  up  the  quarries  and  the 
sawing  or  the  first  product,  we  therefore  believe  we  are  in  position  to 
heartily  concur  in  every  Une  of  the  memorial  which  has  been  filed  with 
your  honorable  committee. 

We  have  found  that  the  estimate  of  90  per  cent  of  the  expense 
is  directly  or  indirectly  for  labor  is  correct.  Our  employees  receive 
from  $2.50  to  $6  per  day. 

We  have  found  that  the  cost  of  transportation  of  marble  from  our 
Quarries  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  exceeds 
tne  cost  of  transportation  of  marble  from  Italy  to  New  York,  Balti- 
more, or  New  Orleans. 

We  have  found  in  order  to  market  the  product  of  our  quarries 
successfully  we  will  be  compelled  to  construct  a  branch  railroad  about 
15  miles  in  length  through  the  mountains.  This  will  have  to  be 
done  within  the  next  year.  This  road  would  be  of  great  value  and 
assist  materialiv  in  the  development  of  various  resources.  In  this 
locality,  nevertheless,  this  company  would  be  forced  to  consider  this 
expenditure  very  seriously  if  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  marble. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Angels  Makble  Company, 
By  A.  B.  Beall, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 
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PLASTILINA. 

THE  CHAVAHT  MAlHJFACTUMlffG  COMPAITY.  JERSEY  CITY.  H.  J., 
WISHES  A  DUTY  OF  50  FEB  CENT  OH  ITS  FRODUCT. 

Jersey  City,  December  Zl,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingio7i,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  Chavant  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Jersey  City,  and  in  accordance  with  a  message  over  the  telephone 
sent  on  this  day  by  Congressman  Leake,  of  New  Jersey,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit herewith  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  a  manufactured  article 
called  ''plastilina." 

This  substance  is  composed  of  chemical  compounds  and  when  manu- 
factured becomes  a  plastic  material  suitable  and  used  by  sculptors 
and  artists  for  modeling.  Its  trade  name  or  names  abroad  is  plasti- 
lina,  plastercine,  modehne,  cirine,  and  composite  clay,  and  is  some- 
times erroneously  called  modeling  clay.  It  nas  never  been  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  except  by  the  Chavant  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  amount  consumed  in  this  country  in  a  year  is  about  20  tons, 
of  which  about  10  tons  is  imported. 

The  cost  to  manufacture  a  ton  in  this  country  is  the  sum  of  SI 60; 
the  cost  to  the  importer  of  the  European  product,  as  testified  to  before 
the  United  States  general  appraisers  in  New  York  on  Februarv  18, 
1908  (Treasury  Decisions,  vol.  15,  No.  9,  at  page  13,  case  No.  T.  D. 
28797,  G.  A.  6724),  was  $120  per  ton. 

Plastilina  is  classified  as  one  of  the  unenumerated  articles  and  the 
tariff  is  fixed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  decision  before 
mentioned  the  importer  claimed  that  plastilina  was  modeling  clay, 
but  the  appraisers  held  that  it  was  a  manufactured  article  and  came 
within  the  purview  of  the  nonenumerated  manufactured  clause  of  the 
Dingley  Act. 

As  tne  manufacture  of  this  article  is  an  infant  industry  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  and  is  in  no  sense  a  raw  material,  and  as  the  cost 
of  manufacture  in  Europe,  where  labor  is  cheap,  would  absolutely 
prevent  the  manufacture  here  of  this  material  unless  a  proper  tariff 
IS  placed  on  said  article  and  said  article  is  properlv  enumerated,  we 
therefore  respectfully  pray  that  plastilina,  also  known  under  the 
trade  names  of  plastercine,  modeline,  cirine,  and  composite  clay, 
which  is  a  plastic  material  composed  of  sulphur,  petroleum  wax, 
saponifiable  oil,  and  clay,  be  placed  in  the  tarin  act,  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  as  among  the  classified  manufactured  enum- 
erated articles,  and  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  upon  the  same  be 
fixed  at  50  per  cent. 

Our  reason  for  asking  this  duty  is  that  at  the  present  time  the 
largest  importer  of  the  article  testified  in  the  case  before  mentioned,  that 
the  article  could  be  imported  for  a  much  less  price  than  it  can  be 
produced  or  manufactured  in  our  own  home  market;  further,  as 
50  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  manufactured  comes  from  Europe, 
anu  it  is  impossible  for  home  labor  to  compete  with  foreign  labor  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  article,  it  would  mean  an  absolute  closing 
down  of  our  factory  unless  proper  protection  is  given  us  by  you. 
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Should  your  committee  desire  us  at  any  time  to  appear  before  it, 
or  any  committee  of  Congress,  we  will  cheerfully  do  so  and  we  will 
submit,  if  you  desire  it,  samples  of  the  manufactured  article. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  article  much  labor  is  employed  of  a 
skilled  character,  various  chemicals  are  used,  and  considerable 
money  has  been  invested;  it  will  mean  business  ruin  and  loss  of 
emplovment  to  many  good  American  citizens  imless  we  receive 
some  help  from  you. 

Hoping  your  committee  will  give  this  matter  early  consideration, 
we  beg  to  remain. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Chavant  Manufacturing  Co., 
No.  75-79  Rutgers  avenue,  Jersey  City. 


PLATE  GLASS. 

V.  WIEDEBEE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WBITE  RELATIVE  TO 
SILVEBED  AVD  UNSILVEBED  CAST  POLISHED  PLATE. 

New  Yobk,  December  SS,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WdshiTigton,  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  wide  difference  in 
the  tariff  on  silvered  and  unsilvered  cast  polished  plate  glass. 

For  example,  cast  polished  plate  glass  not  exceeding  16  by  24 
inches  5  cents  per  square  foot  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  against 
45  per  cent  on  mirrors,  would  work  out  as  follows: 

Entered  value,  16  by  24  unsilvered  plate $1.20 

2}8qure  feet,  at  5  cents 13 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem 12 

Total  cost 1.45 

Entered  value  silvered  plate,  same  size 1. 33 

Duty,  45  per  cent 60 

1.93 

Or  a  difference  of  nearly  25  per  cent. 

As  the  cost  of  silvering  is  but  5  cents  per' square  foot,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  for  actual  silver  used,  there  is  obviously  no  benefit 
accruing  to  the  American  workman  in  having  the  silvering  only 
done  in  this  country;  on  the  contrary,  it  entails  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary handling  and  repacking,  none  of  which  improves  the 
quality,  but  adds  an  unnecessary  item  of  cost  to  the  consumer. 

As  the  total  cost  of  silvering  a  16  by  24  plate  is  but  13  cents,  of 
which  sum  only  4  cents  represents  labor,  the  oalance  being  for  actual 
materials  used,  we  fail  to  see  any  logical  reason  why  silvered  glass 
should  be  subject  to  such  an  excessive  rate  as  compared  to  unsilvered 
glass. 

Especially  so  does  this  apply  to  silvered  "schock"  or  window  glass, 
as  this  cheap  glass,  used  by  the  masses  exclusively,  is  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  as  plate  glass  wnen  imported  silvered,  viz,  45  per  cent; 
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whereas' when  imported  unsilvered  the  same  glass  is  taxed  at  only 
If  cents  per  pound. 

As  we  import  small  unmoimted  or  unframed  mirrors  exclusively, 
and  as  these  are  used  hy  manufacturers  of  toilet  articles  and  hand 
DMrrors,  the  only  result  is  that  the  manufacturer  pays  an  excessive 
price^  which  he  adds  to  cost,  and  the  burden  eventually  rests  on  the 
consumer. 

A  duty  of  45  per  cent  may  well  be  appUed  to  framed  mirrors,  as 
the  glass  value  in  almost  all  cases  is  relatively  but  |  to  ^^  of  the  fin- 
ished or  framed  article;  but  unmounted  mirrors  up  to  about  6  by  6 
inches  should  not  be  taxed  at  such  an  excessive  rate  as  45  per  cent. 
Diamonds  unset  or  immounted  pay  but  10  per  cent,  and  are  not  a 
necessity,  whereas  a  small  mirror  of  some  kind  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  A.  Landau. 


HOBf.  E.  B.  VBEELAiro,  H.   C,  SUBMITS  BESOITJTIOir  OF  THE 
HAHT7FAGTXJSEKS'  ASSOCIATION,  JAMESTOWIT,  V.  T. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  December  10,  1908. 

COMMITTEE^ONiWAYS   AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
ff  Gentlemen:  Whereas,  the  duty  on  plate  glass  is  excessive,  being 
at  the  present  time  from  50  to  175  per  cent,  varying  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plate  glass;  be  it 

Resolved  J  That  our  Kepresentative  in  Congress,  Hon.  E.  B.  Vfee* 
land,  be  asked  to  use  his  influence  to  have  the  duty  reduced  to  the 
extent  that  it  will  not  be  a  burden  to  users  of  plate  glass. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

R.  J.  BooTEY,  Secretary. 


THERMOMETERS. 

KOV.  J.  BEECK  PEEKINS,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  OF  THE  TATLOE 
nrSTETJMElSrT  COMPAKIES,  EOCHESTEE,  S.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  21, 1908. 
Hon.  J.  Breck  Perkins,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
gave  consideration  to  the  glass  schedule  some  weeks  since.  Our 
principal  interest  in  the  tariff  comes  under  this  schedule.  Possibly 
it  is  too  late  to  give  consideration  to  the  matter  we  have  in  mind,  and 
on  this  point  we  trust  you  will  advise  us. 

Thermometers  are  not  specifically  provided  for,  and  are  classed 
according  to  the  material  of  chief  value.  This  creates  a  most  annoy- 
ing situation.  A  thermometer  is  a  thermometer,  yet  if  the  backing  is 
all  wood  the  duty  is  35  per  cent,  if  of  metal  or  cmefly  of  glass  45  per 
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cent.     If  all  glass  decorated  or  beveled  (window  thermometers,  for 
example),  60  per  cent. 

There  are  certain  lines  of  German-made  thermometers  upon  which 
if  the  duty  were  100  per  cent  we  could  not  manufacture  here  in  com- 
petition with  German  labor  conditions  in  the  Thtiringen  forest. 

What  chiefly  interests  us  is  to  have  thermometers  classed  in  one 
schedule  regardless  of  material.  It  is  immaterial  to  us  whether  the 
tariff  is  raised  or  lowered,  unless  it  be  raised  to  a  point  that  will 
enable  us  to  manufacture  in  this  market  the  class  of  goods  which  the 
low  price  of  German  skilled  labor  now  bars  us  from. 

We  are  not  advocating  this,  but  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  uniform 
rate  of  duty  on  thermometers  it  would  simplify  the  situation  greatly^ 
and  we  roughly  estimate  that  a  uniform  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  ther- 
mometers would,  on  the  volume  of  business  done  in  this  market  on 
German  goods,  create  about  the  same  revenue  as  the  existing  classifica- 
tions according  to  material  of  chief  value. 

If  you  could  give  the  time  we  would  be  plad  to  show  jrou^  exhibits, 
to  more  clearly  convey  our  meaning,  and  if  you  concur  in  our  views 
would  ask  your  assistance  in  this  direction. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Taylor  Instrtimbnt  Companies, 
G.  E.  Taylor,  President 


SCHEDULE  C -METALS   AND   MANDFACTURES  OF. 


ANTIFRICTION  BALL  BEARINGS. 

THE   PACKABD   MOTOB  CAB   COMPANY,  DETBOIT,  MICH.,  ADVO-  ' 

CATES  BETENTIOir  OF  PBESENT  DUTY. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  19,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washingtony  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Relative  to  duty  on  ball  bearings,  I  would  like  to  reg- 
ister with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  attitude  of  this  com- 
pany toward  the  duty  on  ball  bearings.  This  company  favors  the 
retention  of  the  existing  duty,  namely,  45  per  cent,  on  ball  bearings. 
We  are  now  large  importers  of  ball  bearings,  importing  over 
$100,000  worth  from  Germany  and  other  European  countries  each 
year,  on  which  we  pay  45  per  cent  duty.  We  do  this  because  there 
are  no  ball  bearings  made  in  America  of  the  same  quaUty  and  dura-  . 

biUty  as  those  which  we  import.     We  feel  that  with  the  existing  i 

tariff  the  American  ball-bearmg  manufacturers  may  learn  to  make 
better  bearings,  as  good  as  those  in  Germany,  in  the  course  of  time. 
In  this  event  the  American  competition  would  naturally  reduce  the 
price.  American  ball-bearing  manufacturers  have  not  yet  gotten  to 
a  competitive  basis.  They  have  all  been  so  busy  supplying  a  new 
trade  that  it  was  more  of  a  question  to  get  the  stun  out  than  it  was  as 
to  price  or  quaUty,  but  the  whole  situation  is  rapidly  shaking  itself 
down  to  a  competitive  basis.  I 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co., 
Henry  J.  B.  Joy,  President. 


AUTOMOBILES. 

HEHBY  B.  JOY,  PACKABD  MOTOB  COMPANY,  DETBOIT,  MICH.. 
SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  FMT  AUTOMOBILE  COMPAFf. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  22, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C  '      i 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  of  advising  you  that  in  the  brief  of  the 

motor-car  manufacturers,  which  we  are  struggling  to  get  ready,  we 

suggest  that  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company  in  New  York  is  connected 

so  closely  with  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company,  of  Turin,  Italy,  that  the 
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sales  prices  of  cars  between  the  factory  and  the  New  York  store  for 
the  purposes  of  custom-house  valuation  may  not  be  exactly  on  the 
level.  In  support  of  this,  since  yesterday  I  have  seen  the  original 
letter  of  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company,  of  New  York,  to  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Detroit,  a  copy  of  which  I  inclose  to  you  herewith,  in  which 
the  Fiat  Automobile  Company,  being  the  New  York  company,  speaks 
constantlv  throughout  the  letter  of  its  relationship  to  the  parent  fac- 
torv  in  Turin,  Italy,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your  committee. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  tariff  laws  as  they  now  exist  have 
produced  an  intent  in  the  minds  of  the  Turin  company  to  remove  the 
major  part  of  its  factory  to  America. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co., 
Henry  B.  Joy. 


ExraBiT  A. 

New  York,  December  15,  1S08. 
The  Mayor,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  Owing  to  the  strong  probability  that  there  will  be  no  relief  for  imported 
cars  in  any  customs  revision  that  may  be  made  under  the  new  administration,  we  have 
decided  to  establish  a  large  factory  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  our  cars  and 
to  remove  to  it  a  large  portion  of  our  manufactunng  machinery,  as  well  as  our  organi- 
zation from  Turin. 

We  are  therefore  looking  about  for  a  suitable  place  to  locate  this  new  factory,  which 
will  be  of  very  large  proportions,  and  are  writing  you  with  the  hope  that  you  will  do 
us  the  courtesy  of  bringing  this  question  before  the  proper  persons  or  organization  in 
your  city,  with  the  idea  that  we  may  ascertain  what  inducements  woula  be  made,  if 
any,  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  plant  in  Detroit.  We  would  guarantee  to  employ 
500  skilled  mechanics  to  begin  and  within  a  year  employ  2,000. 

One  of  the  officers  of  this  company  expects  to  sail  for  Europe  about  the  middle  of 
January,  and  any  proposition  that  we  might  receive  from  your  city  will  be  submitted 
to  our  directors  in  Italy,  upon  his  arrival,  when  the  matter  will  be  definitely  considered 
and  settled. 

Trusting  to  have  the  honor  of  your  esteemed  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
we  are. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Fiat  Automobile  Company, 

E.  R.  Hollander,  Vice-President. 


HOir.  EDWIir  DEHBT,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  THE  CHALMEBS- 
DETROIT  MOTOR  COMPANT,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby, 

216  MqfaU  Block,  City. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Denby:  I  had  hoped  to  see  you  this  past  week  and 
have  a  little  talk  with  you  on  the  subject  or  tariff  on  automobiles. 
You  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  fact  that  this  question  has 
come  up  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  that  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  going  to  submit  a  brief  on  the  subject. 
You  undoubtedly  have  by  now  a  memorandum  from  several  of  the 
automobile  manuf  acturerers  regarding  the  present  status  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  If  not,  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  this,  as  it  is  a 
very  concise  statement  of  the  American  industry  at  the  present  time. 
This  district  is  vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  automobile 
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business.  The  present  protective  tariff  on  motor  cars  has  possibly 
done  more  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  Detroit  in  the  last  five  years 
than  any  one  thing.  The  automobile  industry  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  this  country,  and  as  the  manufacturers  are  now  gradually 
expanding,  so  that  thejr  can  take  up  foreign  trade,  it  is  goinp  to  be 
an  industry  that  will  bring  much  revenue  from  foreign  countries  into 
America. 

I  doubt  not  that  we  may  count  uponyour  support  to  see  that  no 
change  is  made  in  the  existing  tariff.     Will  be  very  pleased,  indeed, 
to  have  a  Une  from  you  on  the  subject. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chalmers-Detroit  Motor  Co., 
R.  D.  Chapin, 

Treasurer  and  Oeneral  Manager. 


BICYCLES. 

HOBf.  D.  S.  ALEXANDEE,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTES  OF  THE  EHBLEK 
MAJfUFACTTTBUrG  COMPANT,  AHOOLA,  IS.  T. 

Angola,  N.  Y.,  December  8£,  1908. 
Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander,  Washington^  D.  C, 
Sir: 

In  connection  with  the  foreign  business,  manufacturing  of  bicycles^ 
we  would  point  out  to  you  that  the  manufacturers  of  England,  Ger- 
many, ana  Belgium  have  so  far  greatly  undersold  the  American  man- 
ufacturer, due  principally  to  very  cheap  labor,  less  than  one-third 
average  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer;  the  foreign  maker  has 
installed  the  latest  kind  of  machinery,  considerable  or  it  being  the 
finest  American  make  of  machines,  permitting  them  to  make  up  stock 
with  the  same  speed  of  the  home  maker  and  having  the  advantage 
of  all  labor,  both  directly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bicjrcle 
itself,  and  also  the  labor  entermg  the  manufacture  of  the  materials 
themselves  used  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  which  has  permitted 
the  foreign  maker  rrom  about  1904  to  undersell  us  abroad  to  such  an 
extent  that  our  foreign  trade  has  fallen  from  several  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum  to  a  very  inconsiderate  sum,  practically  nothing. 

If  the  present  tariff  on  bicycles  be  modified  or  taken  off,  you  will 
appreciate  instantly  that  the  bicycle  industry  of  this  country  will  be 
wiped  out  in  a  hurry,  for  we  can  not  produce  bicycles  in  this  country 
w-ith  the  labor  wage  as  it  is  and  compete  with  the  foreign  trade  as 
above  stated,  and  if  you  have  any  influence  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  we  trust  that  you  will  use  it  to  prevent  any  change  in  the 
present  duty  on  bicycles  entering  this  country. 
f   W>..    Yours,  truly. 

Emblem  Mfg.  Co., 
j*'  k    W.  G.  ScHACK,  General  Manager, 
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CHAINS. 

TEE  DIAMOHD  CHAUr  AND  MANXTFACTTJBnr O  COMPANT,  INDIAV- 
APOIIS,  DTD.,  ASKS  MADTTElTAirCE  OF  PBESElfT  TAEIFF. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  15,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairmcm  Ways  and  Means  Gommitteej 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We,  as  manufacturers  of  machine-made  sprocket 
chain,  commonly  called  bicycle  chains  (roller  and  block),  automobile 
chains  (roller  and  block),  and  chains  for  transmission  of  power, 
earnestly  desire  that  no  reduction  be  made  in  the  present  tariff,  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  our  product.  The  reasons  for  our  desire 
are  as  follows: 

Importations  of  merchandise  competing  are  from  Hans  Renold, 
Manchester,'  England;  Brampton  Brothers  (Limited),  Birmingham, 
England;  Coventry  Chain  Company,  Coventry,  England;  Peugeot 
Fr&res,  Paris,  France;  and  other  makers  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany. 

The  American  industry  in  block  chains  for  bicycles  is  about  nine- 
teen years  old,  and  was  not  thoroughly  developed  at  the  time  the 
slump  came  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bicycles,  which  industry 
has  not  revived — the  volume  is  not  now  of  sufficient  size  to  yield  a 
living  profit  to  the  present  manufacturers  of  this  type  of  cham. 

The  manufacture  of  roller  chain  is  comparatively  new;  the  advent 
of  same  came  with  the  automobile,  which  induced  us,  along  with 
others,  to  embark  in  the  business  at  great  investment  and  expense. 
With  the  growth  of  the  automobile  industry  the  automobile  trade 
shifted  extensively  to  gear  or  shaft  drive  before  we,  as  makers  of 
chains,  fcould  bring  our  equipment  and  costs  to  a  point  where  w^e 
could  meet  foreign  competitors. 

The  steel  used  by  American  makers  costs  approximately  33 J  per 
cent  more  than  the  same  material  abroad.  American  skilled  work- 
men, machinists  and  operators  of  screw  machines  and  presses,  receive 
from  17i  cents  to  40  cents  per  hour,  and  the  day  is  usually  Kmited  to 
eight  or  nine  hours.  The  same  workmen  abroad  receive  from  8  cents 
to  20  cents  per  hour,  and  the  day  is  usually  from  eight  to  ten  hours. 

Taking  the  American  cost  represented  by  100,  the  foreign  maker 
can  produce  the  same  at  approximately  55,  and  with  the  present  duty, 
45  per  cent,  this  product  can  be  offered  to  the  United  States  trade  at 
79.  Add  to  this  30  per  cent  (profit  and  freight),  and  these  goods  can 
be  delivered  in  New  York  at  approximately  103,  depending  on  the 
percentage  of  profit  the  foreign  maker  is  willing  to  accept,  it  is  pos- 
sible and  in  practice,  under  the  present  duty,  for  the  foreign  maker  to 
sell  his  product  with  profit,  dehvered  in  New  York,  at  prices  equal  to 
our  cost  of  production,  and  this  condition  will  continue  for  many 
years. 

At  present  w^e  are  not  able  to  sell  our  product  in  either  England, 
France,  or  Germany,  because  our  costs  will  not  permit  us  to  compete. 
For  this  reason,  your  records  will  show  that  there  are  actually  no  ex- 
ports by  the  American  makers  to  the  above  countries.     On  tne  other 
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hand  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  chain  imported  from  the 
above-named  countries  into  the  United  States. 

A  reduction  in  the  duty  would  be  disastrous  to  us  and  other  chain 
makers  of  the  United  States,  while  a  slight  increase  would  help  to 
develop  and  increase  an  industry  employing  largely  skilled  labor.  We 
urge  a  very  much  closer  investigation  by  the  department  to  prevent 
undervaluation  by  the  foreign  makers,  which  even  at  this  time  seems 
to  be  in  practice. 

We  have  written  the  following  chain  makers  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  inclose  herewith  their  replies  for  your  consideration:  Bald- 
win Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Whitney 
Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Duckworth  Chain  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Lefever  Arms  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Link  Belt  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Yours,  very  truly, 


ExHiBrr  A. 

December,  15, 1908. 
WnrTNEY  Manufacturing  Company, 

Hartfordj  Conn. 
Baldwin  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Duckworth  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Lefever  Arms  Company, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Link  Bolt  Company, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  inclosing  copy  of  a  letter  to  Sereno  E.  Payne, 
chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  write  us  by  return  mail,  expressing  fully  your  views  on  the 
subject  of  duty  on  chains,  in  order  that  we  may  forward  same  to  the 
committee  with  our  letter. 
This  must  reach  us  promptly. 
Yours,  very  truly. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  December  18,  1908. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Wainriqht, 

President  Diamond  Ohain  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  favor  of  the  15th  instant,  inclosing  copy 
of  the  letter  you  have  dictated  to  Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  duty  on 
chains  made  in  foreign  countries. 

As  you  have  requested  us  to  give  you  our  views  on  this  important 
subject,  we  will  state  that  the  figures  and  arguments  mentioned  in 
your  letter  look  to  us  to  be  souncTand  correct,  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  American  chain  makers  can  not  possibly  compete  with  the 
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chain  manufacturers  in  England,  France,  Germany,  etc.,  unless  we 
can  secure  materials  and  competent  labor  at  the  lower  rates  pre- 
vailing abroad. 

At  the  present  rate  of  tariff,  foreign  chains  are  finding  a  market  in 
this  country  at  prices  as  low  or  lower  than  our  prices  on  our  product 
notwithstanding  the  duty,  freight,  cartage,  and  commission  to  agents, 
and  we  have  certainly  spent  a  large  sum  for  special  machinery  and 
apparatus  to  assist  us  in  making  our  chains  economically.  On  the 
bicycle  chains  we  have  made  no  profit  for  a  number  of  years  because 
of  our  smaller  volume,  caused  oy  the  change  of  conaitions  in  the 
bicycle  industry  in  this  country.  We  have  sold  a  few  bicycle  chains 
to  Japan  at  a  price  also  lower  than  our  actual  cost  with  the  idea  of 
increasing  our  volume  for  the  future,  but  in  other  foreign  countries 
there  seems  to  be  no  chance  whatever  for  us  to  secure  orders  on 
account  of  the  still  lower  prices  prevailing  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  etc. 

On  our  automobile  chains  we  are  pleased  to  admit  that  we  have 
made  a  reasonable  profit,  as  our  chains  of  this  type  have  been  popu- 
lar in  this  country,  and  we  have  had  a  sufficient  volume  to  reduce 
our  overhead  expense.  At  the  present  prices  prevailing  on  automo- 
bile chains  in  this  country  we  feel  comident  that  a  small  concern 
could  not  meet  our  present  quotations  without  making  a  loss. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  no  reduction  be  made  m  the  present 
tariff  on  driving  chains,  believing  firmly  and  sincerelv  that  conditions 
do  not  as  jret  warrant  any  reduction,  and  we  will  appreciate  it  if 
you  will  bnng  this  letter  before  the  proper  authorities. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Whitnet  Mfg.  Company, 
C.  E.  Whitney,  President. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  December  18, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  manufacturers  of  drive  chains,  including 
bicycle,  automobile,  and  machinery  drive  chains,  of  which  the  auto- 
mooile  department  has  the  largest  portion  of  our  business. 

The  letter  written  by  the  Diamond  Chain  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  copy  of  which  was  referred  to  us,  is  from  our  point  of  view 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  chain  industry  and  of  its  relation  to 
imported  goods. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  object  of  the  tariff  is  to  protect  and  foster 
struggling  industries  in  this  country  for  which  there  is  a  substantial 
and  growing  demand,  we  believe  the  drive-chain  industry  is  a  typical 
case. 

We  understand  that  the  chain  industry  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many especially  has  been  very  extensively  developed  for  some  years, 
and  that  they  manufacture  under  the  most  favoraole  conditions;  that 
the  development  of  the  use  of  drive  chains  in  these  countries  has 
been  developed  for  some  time;  hence  the  manufacturers  in  these 
countries  are  in  the  most  favorable  condition  to  make  goods  of  this 
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character,  and  are  in  a  position  to  import  them  into  this  country 
substantially  as  set  forth  in  said  letter. 

From  our  imderstanding  of  the  situation,  from  knowledge  ot  the 
quotations  that  have  been  made  this  season  of  foreign  makers,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  for  our  existence  that  the  present  tariff  should 
not  be  reduced.  On  the  contrary  if  we  have  the  protection  that  we 
ought  to  have  to  enable  us  to  compete,  we  think  it  should  be  raised 
50  to  55  per  cent. 

It  is  only  comparatively  recent  that  the  use  of  chain  drive  in  this 
country  has  attracted  attention,  but  it  is  now  steadily  growing,  both 
for  driving  vehicles  and  machinery. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  the  manu- 
facturers of  chain  drives  must  of  necessity  incur  considerable  extra 
e;xpense  in  the  way  of  experimentation  for  some  time  before  the  manu- 
facturers can  develop  themselves  to  sufficient  extent  to  compete  with 
foreign  makers. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Baldwin  Chain  and  Mfg.  Company. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  December  18, 1908. 
Diamond  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
PI  *^  "     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen  :  P  eplying  to  yours  of  the  15th,  we  most  eamestlv  hope 
there  will  be  no  reduction  made  in  the  present  tariff  on  cycle  andf  auto- 
mobile chains.  It  would  no  doubt  be  the  ruination  of  our  business,  as 
with  the  present  tariff  there  are  a  great  many  chains  bein^  imported 
and  sold  in  competition  with  domestic  makes,  and  we  have  in  mind  an 
English  chain  that  is  being  delivered  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  at  a  lower  price  than  it  would  cost  us  to  make. 
IlespectfuUy, 

Duckworth  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Geo.  H.  Empsall,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  17, 1908. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Wain  WRIGHT, 

President  Diamond  Chain  and  Jdanufacturing  Company,  City, 
My  Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  copy  of  your 
communication  of  the  15th  instant,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne,  chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  upon  the  subject 
of  tariff  on  machine-made  chains.  Though  we  are  not  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  particular  chains  referred  to  in  your  communication,  w^e 
are  larj^elv  mvolved  in  chains  of  similar  character,  which  would 
probably  be  subject  to  the  same  treatment  in  considering  the  tariff 
subject.  Having  access  to  the  works  of  some  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers, and  having  examined  into  the  methods  of  their  "manufac^ 
ture  and  into  the  expenses  of  their  product,  we  are  prepared  to  say 
that  any  noticeable  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  would  operate  to 
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the  decided  advantage  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  to  our  dis- 
advantage in  corresponding  degree.  It  so  happens  that  to-day  we 
are  being  visited  by  Mr.  Charles  Kenold,  of  the  Hans  Renold  Company, 
of  Manchester,  England,  and  in  discussing  with  him  methods  of  manu- 
factiu'e  it  was  developed  that  they  are  able  to  obtain  their  labor  in 
nearly  all  departments  at  less  than  one-half  the  same  labor  costs  us. 
We  beUeve  that  this  fact  of  itself  should  be  sufficient  argument 
against  any  reduction  that  may  be  proposed. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Link  Belt  Cpmpany, 

Glenn  G.  Howe,  Vice-President. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  21, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  reference  to  the  hearings  now  bein^  held  before 
your  honorable  committee  upon  the  subject  of  tariff  revision,  we  beg 
to  say: 

Some  years  ago  the  popularity  of  the  bicycle  was  such  that  the 
manufacture  of  the  wheel  in  its  entirety,  or  some  of  the  component 

{)arts  entering  into  its  construction,  gave  promise  of  being  one  of  the 
eading  industries  of  America.  Large  sums  of  money  were  invested 
for  its  manufacture,  but  about  the  time  the  plants  were  equipped  for 
manufacturing  the  wheel  itself  was  no  longer  a  fashionable  tad,  and 
it  is  now  used  only  in  a  hmited  wbly  for  strictly  commercial  uses. 

The  result  is  the  output  of  bicycles  has  been  reduced,  say,  50  to  75 
per  cent  and  the  selling  price  of  bicycles  reduced  50  to  75  per  cent. 

In  the  interval  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  cost  of 
material,  and  the  increased  demand  for  labor  in  the  metal-working 
industries  has  very  largely  increased  the  cost  of  labor. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  bicycle  chains.  The  industry  for  the  last 
few  years  has  been  scarcely  self-sustaining.  The  manufacturers  of 
chains  in  foreign  countries  are  able  to  secure  steel  at  prices  25  to  30 
per  cent  below  what  we  must  pay.  The  manufactured  chain  is,  say, 
75  per  cent  labor.  Our  labor  costs  three  times  that  of  the  same  class 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  protection  afforded  the  chain  manufacturers  under  the  present 
schedule  has  enabled  them  to  partly  hold  the  home  market,  out  we 
are  unable  to  meet  foreign  competition  in  any  neutral  territory. 

Any  reduction  from  the  present  schedule  would  admit  of  the  free 
importation  of  foreign  chains  to  the  exclusion  of  the  American  chain. 
If  such  conditions  existed  it  would  in  any  event  afford  only  a  small 
added  revenue  to  our  Government  owing  to  the  limited  number  of 
chains  that  can  be  marketed. 

We  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present  tariflF 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  this  industry. 

Respectfully  requesting  your  favorable  consideration,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

Lefever  Arms  Company, 
J.  F.  Durston,  President 
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CUTUERY. 

ALFRED    FIELD    &    CO.,   NEW  TOBK   CITT,   ADVOCATE  LOWER 
DUTIES  Olf  COMMOV  OSADES.j 


New  York,  December  2S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Dear  Sm:  We  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  few  salient  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  cutlery,  covered  by  paragraph  153,  which  we  hope  may  not  be 
amiss  in  helpmg  your  committee  arrive  at  a  fair  and  proper  rate  of 
duty  on  these  goods. 

We  have  read  the  statement  submitted  to  your  committee  by  the 
American  manufacturers  of  cutlery,  covering  paragraph  155.  Thej 
state  their  total  sales  for  1906  were  $3,000,000.  It  is  our  opinion  this 
is  a  very  low  estimate,  but  your  committee  will  see  that  the  foreign 
value  of  articles  imported  under  this  paragraph  in  the  fiscal  year  1907 
is  only  $174,835,  or,  say,  5}  per  cent  of  the  American  product  accord- 
ing to  their  statement,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  committee  to  the  fact  that  a  good  part  of  what  is  imported  are 

foods  that  bear  a  very  high  reputation  for  quaUty,  Uke  those  made  by 
oseph  •  Rodders  &  Sons,  George  Wostenholm  &  Sons,  John  Wilson, 
etc.,  and  which  goods  in  the  main  cost  considerably  more  in  SheflSeld 
than  similar  domestic  goods  are  selling  for  in  this  market.  The 
enormous  duty  levied  on  such  goods  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  people.  The  statement  Recommending  that  the  duty  on 
table  knives  Known  as  ''scale  tang"  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  very  amusing  to  an  insider.  We  very  much  doubt  if  there 
has  been  as  much  as  $1,000  worth  of  these  knives  all  told  imported  in 
twenty-five  years,  and  these  only  on  account  of  very  high  quality, 
while  it  is  a  fact  that  such  knives  are  exported,  and  we  ourselves  have 
been  exporting  them  for  twenty  years.  M 

In  the  tariff  discussion  of  1890  there  was  submitted  five  patterns  of 
these  knives  made  in  America  and  five  corresponding  patterns  made 
in  Sheffield.  One  gross  of  each  pattern  made  in  America  sold  for 
$47.35,  and  one  gross  of  each  pattern  made  in  Sheffield  cost  in  Shef- 
field $46.82,  and  we  beUeve  the  difference  against  Sheffield  is  now 
much  greater.  i  '       4    IL  j 

Importations  of  pocket  cviUry,  etc.,  for  the  last  eight  years,  under  paragraph  15S,  JHngUy 

tariff. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


Quantity.    I    ^^^    I     Duty. 


I 


1 


1901 10.851.W7 

1902 12,168,548 

1909 13.769,3H4 

1904 13.876,2S2 

1905 13,094,058 

1906 11.502,188 

1907 14,808.091 

1908 10,802,788 


DoUan. 

DoOan. 

741,660 

592.702 

846.538 

678.262 

818,319 

639,864 

896.718 

695.147 

835.599 

6(»4,348 

838.130 

651.306 

1,007,799 

788.386 

845,563 

673,127 

ad  valo- 
rem rate. 

Percontage 
of  trash 

knives  as 
to  the 
whole. 

Per  cent. 
80 

80 

78 

77 



79 

77 

78 

80 
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r  Paragraph  153  embraces  five  classifications.  The  first  two  classes 
are  trash  knives,  costing  from  2^  to  4  cents  each,  foreign  cost,  the 
importations  of  which  are  as  follows : 


Year  ending  June  30— 


Quantity. 


-I 

1901 7,147,711 

1902 1  8,029,386 

1903 9,903,301 

1904 1  9,770,017 

1906 ;  8,881,615 

1906 1  7,669,316 

1907 '  10,148,027 

1908 7.808,426 


) 

Poreentage 

Foreign 
cost. 

Duty.     1 

ad  valo- 

of trash 
knives  as 

rem  rate. 

to  the 

whole. 

DoUara. 

Dollars. 

Per  cent. 

220,691 

115,726  1 

32 

66 

266,883 

136,964 

53 

Ui 

261,341 

133,040 

51 

72 

293,512 

161,606 

61i 

70 

239,953 

129,693 

64 

«7 

266,340 

137,071 

61f 

66 

319.185 

166,045 

62 

68 

242,741 

131,920 

54i 

72 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  trash  knives  that  are  substantially  only 
fit  for  toys  for  children  and  which  do  not  in  any  important  sense 
come  in  competition  with  domestic  manufacture,  and  which  on  this 
account  were  put  at  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  a  trifle  over  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  embrace  about  70  per  cent  in  (quantity  of  all  impor- 
tations. 

The  balance  of  importations,  or,  say,  30  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
imported,  is  as  follows: 


Year  ending  June  30  - 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908.. 


Quantity. 


3,704,226 
4,139,162 

3.856.063  ' 
4,105,265  I 
4,212,643  ; 
3,832,872  [ 

4.660.064  ; 
2,994,363  ; 


Foreign 
value. 


Dollars. 
520,969  ' 
589,655  , 
556,978 
603,206  , 
595,646  ; 
572,790  ; 
688,614 
602,812 


Duty. 


Dollart. 
476,970 
541,308 
506,818 
543,641 
534,655 
514,235 
622,341 
641,207 


Average 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 


The  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  same  being  over  90  per  cent, 
and  the  cost  of  commissions  to  foreign  buyers  and  transportation 
expenses  bringing  the  protection  to  domestic  makers  close  up  to  100 
per  cent,  or  double  the  foreign  cost. 

In  1882  the  American  product,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
which  may  be  found  in  1890  tariff  hearings,  page  72,  was  $1,320,000. 
This  was  under  a  tariff  of,  50  per  ceht  ad  valorem.  On  same  page  will 
be  foimd  their  statement  claiming  their  product  for  1887  was  only 
$815,000,  which  was  fairly  demonstrated  at  the  time  was  over  $1,000,- 
000  short  of  the  real  amount,  as  the  following  calculation  wiD  show: 

American  product  for  1882,  as  per  their  table,  page  72, 1890  Hearings |1, 320, 000 

Imports  as  per  government  statistics $1,238,198 

Add  duty,  50  per  cent 619,099 

1,857,297 

Total  for  1882 3,177,297 

Add  for  estimated  increase  of  consumption  from  1882  to  1887,  inclusive, 
five  years,  at  2J  per  cent  per  annum,  equals  12J  per  cent 397, 162 

Total  for  1887 3,674,469 

($1318— TAEiFF— Na 
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According  to  manufacturerB'  table  on  page  72, 1890  Hearings,  1887  figureR 
out  as  follows: 

Importations $1, 419, 861 

Deduct  estimated  razors  which  are  included  in  govern- 
ment statistics 250,000 

Leaving  value  of  pocketknivee 1, 169, 861 

Add  duty, 50 percent 584, 930 

1, 754, 791 
American  product  for  1887,  as  per  their  table  on  page  72. .        815, 000 

12,569,791 

Amount  unaccounted  for  by  American  manufactiu-ers 1, 004, 668 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  amount  unaccounted  for  must  be  added 
to  the  amount  stated  as  their  product  for  1887,  making  that  amount 
$1,819,668  instead  of  $815,000,  and  showing  that  in  1887  the 
amount  of  importations,  duty  paid,  was  substantially  the  same  as  the 
American  product. 

We  think  it  quite  fair  to  estimate  the  increase  of  consumption  at 
2  J  per  cent  per  annum.  We  believe  this  rate  is  quite  under  the  real 
truth.  On  this  basis  the  consumption  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1908,  figures  as  follows: 

Total  product,  foreign  and  domestic,  for  1887 $3, 574, 459 

Add  for  estimated  increase  of  consumption  from  1887  to  1908,  inclusive, 
20  years,  at  2^  per  cent  per  annum,  equals  50  per  cent 1, 787, 229 

Total  for  1908 5, 361, 688 

Importations  for  fiscal  year  1908 1845, 554 

Add  duties,  about  80  per  cent 673, 127 

1,518,681 
Add  statement  of  product  of  American  manufacturers,  1908 

hearing 3, 000, 000 

4,518,681 

Amount  unaccounted  for 843, 007 

We  think  any  reUable  hardware  house  dealing  largely  in  cutlery- 
will  agree  that  2}  per  cent  per  annum  for  increase  of  consumption  is 
a  very  low  estimate,  but  in  any  case  the  foreign  value  of  knives  that 
come  into  any  sort  of  competition  with  the  American  product  amounts 
to  only  $602,812  for  the  fiscal  yeor  1908,  and  a  good  proportion  of 
these  do  not  Qompete  with  domestic  manufacturers  because  they  are 
sold  on  reputation,  but  such  knives  being  primarily  high  the  cost,  on 
account  or  superior  quality,  with  90  per  cent  duty  added  and  trans- 
portation expenses  in  addition,  puts  them  out  of  the  reach  of  most 
people.  The  cost  of  the  better  •  grades  of  knives  is  considerably 
nigher  in  Sheffield  than  like  patterns  are  selling  for  by  domestic 
makers,  and  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  the  consumer  to  put  a  duty  on 
such  grades  as  substantially  prohibits  their  importation  and  prevents 
people  that  want  them  from  buying  them  on  account  of  their  enor- 
mous cost.  To  illustrate:  We  have  two  knives  before  us  now,  large 
two-blade  knives,  as  used  by  mechanics  and  farmers,  one  made  in 
America  and  the  other  in  Sheffield.  These  two  knives  are  exactly  the 
same  pattern,  size,  etc.,  and  a  novice  would  as  soon  select  one  as  the 
other.  The  one  made  in  America  sells  for  $4.78  per  dozen,  and  the 
one  made  in  Sheffield  sells  in  Sheffield  for  $5.10  per  dozen,  and  the 
latter,  when  the  present  enormous  duties  are  added,  with  transporta- 
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tion  expenses,  costs  to  lay  down  in  America  $9.75  per  dozen  without 
any  profit  added  for  marketing  it. 

it  is  our  opinion  that  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  duties 
should  be  made  on  the  grades  used  by  the  masses.  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  it  is  our  decided 
opinion  that  the  system  of  complex  duties  on  cutlery  is  very  unfor- 
timate  from  the  standpoint  of  nonesty.  We  made  a  very  earnest 
protest  against  this  system  in  1890,  saying  the  tendency  would  be 
to  drive  honest  importers  out  of  the  business,  and  this  has  substan- 
tially been  our  case.  To  illustrate:  Take  the  third  class,  or  knives 
paying  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  60  cents  per  dozen,  embracing 
a  foreign  cost  of  over  50  cents  per  dozen  and  not  over  $1.25  per 
dozen.  A  dishonest  importer  can  purchase  a  knife  at,  say,  $1.31 
and  invoice  it  at  $1.25.  This  knife  would  cost  an  honest  importer 
to  lay  down,  duty  and  expenses  paid,  $3.18,  while  invoiced  at  an 
equivalent  of  $1.25  would  cost  only  $2.47,  the  diflFerence  being  a 
large  profit,  and  no  expert  can  measure  such  a  difference.  It  is  our 
full  opinion  this  scheme  has  been  worked  very  largely.  In  such  a 
case,  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  100  per  cent,  the  Government 
could  only  lose  in  duty  6  cents  per  dozen,  and  an  honest  competitor 
not  suffer  much,  but  m  the  present  case  it  is  seen  the  Government 
loses  62tVV  cents  per  dozen  and  the  honest  importer  is  knocked  out. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Alfred  Field  &  Co., 
Agents  for  Joseph  Rogers  c&  Sotis  (JATnited), 


ELECTRIC  SPARKLERS. 

THE  EASTEBir  TOT  HOUSE  WISHES  ELECTSIC  SPABEXEBS  CLASSI- 
FIED AS  **MAinJFACTTJBED  METAL  NOVELTIES." 

Providence,  R.  I.,  December  5,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Gentlemen:  The  pyrotechnic  novelty  commonly  known  as  "elec- 
tric sparklers,"  which  we  manufacture,  which  article  for  several  years 
has  been  imported  from  Germany  (though  more  recently  has  also 
been  manufactured  in  this  country),  should,  in  our  humble  judg- 
ment, be  classified  as  "manufactured  metal  novelties.'^*  Our  reason 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  component  parts  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  tliis  article  are  87  per  cent  metals  and  13  per  cent 
chemicals,  these  proportions  having  been  found  bv  careful  analysis. 
This  would  clearly  place  electric  sparklers  in  the  class  named  above. 
Consequently  the  item  should  be  taxed  at  60  or  65  per  cent  duty.  Under 
this  fair  and  honest  classification  of  imported  electric  sparklers  in 
the  various  sizes  and  styles,  the  home  industry  will  be  reasonably 
protected,  and  should  be,  as  the  American  manufacturers  are  com- 
petent to  supply  the  demands  of  the  United  States.  If  fairly  pro- 
tected, their  struggle  against  foreign  invasion  at  the  hands  of  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  and  their  resident  agents  in  this  country  . 

Thanking  you  for  your  favorable  reply  of  November  16. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

William  Goldschine,  Jr., 
Proprietor  Eastern  Toy  House. 
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IRON  SAND. 

THE  HABBISON  SUPPLY  COMPAITY,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  WISHES  THIS 
IBOV  ABRASIVE  ON  THE  FBEE  UST. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  21  y  1908. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

.  WdshiTigtoiif  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  WTien  making  a  revision  of  the  United  States  tariff, 
we  wish  you  would  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  are  pay- 
ing 45  per  cent  duty  on  all  "iron  sand*'  which  conies  in  under  act  of 
JiSy  24,  1897,  paragraph  193. 

A  competitive  article  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  to-day 
and  sold  for  as  low  as  $22  per  ton  less  than  we  can  actually  import 
our  material. 

We  respectfully  ask,  as  representing  three  of  the  four  iron-sand 
manufacturers  abroad,  to  have  the  duty  abolished  on  iron  sand. 
Youra,  very  truly, 

Harrison  Supply  Company, 
Nathan  C.  Harrison,  Treamtrer. 


LEAD  ORE. 

EDWABD  BBUSH,  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  SMELTING  AND  BEFINING 
H  COMPANT,  OF  NEW  TOBK  CITY,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATE- 
MENT. 

New  York,  December  22,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washin^on,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  While  in  attendance  in  giving  testimony  before  your 
committee  you  requested  that  I  would  send  you  the  cost  of  delivering 
a  ton  of  ore  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine  in  Mexico,  I  explained  that 
these  costs  as  well  as  all  other  costs  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
local  situation.  However,  as  I  have  endeavored  in  all  my  testimony, 
I  have  either  selected  statements  and  costs  that  were  an  average  or 
tvpical.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  four  lead  ore  mines  which  are 
tne  largest  producers  of  lead  of  our  own  mines  shipping  lead  to  our 
own  smelters  in  Mexico.  I  find  that  the  cost  of  breaEng,  stoking, 
timbering,  tramming,  and  hoisting,  which  is  all  of  the  direct  cost  of 
deUvering  ore  at  the  mouth  of  tne  mine,  in  the  case  of  one  mine 
amounts  to  81  cent  per  ton;  another,  $1  per  ton;  another,  $1.04  per 
ton;  and  other,  $1.48  per  ton.  These  mines  produce  a  lead  ore 
averaging  from  5  to  14  per  cent  lead. 

Persuant  to  your  kind  request  to  write  any  corrections  which  I 
desire  to  make  in  my  testimony,  I  beg  to  state  that  on  page  5064  of 
my  testimonv  you  will  find  that  I  stated  that  I  was  not  a  director  of 
the  United  Lead  Company.  I  find  that  my  name  is  on  the  list  of 
directors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  for  at  least  three  years,  and  at  the  moment  I  had  forgotten 
that  I  was  a  director. 
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I  feel  that  I 'should  explain  also  with  reference  to  my  testimony  on 
page  5061^  that  although  a  large  proportion  of  all  of  our  lead  sold  in 
the  West  is  sold  upon  the  exact  fi'eight  difference,  as  I  therein  state, 
this  is  not  the  case  with  all  brands  or  all  Qualities  of  lead;  and,  in 
fact,  some  quahties  of  lead  requiring  mucn  additional  expense  in 
refining  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  \Vest  at  a  price  even  higher  than  the 
New  York  price  for  common  lead. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Edward  Brush. 


MICA. 


WATSON    BBOTHERS,    BOSTOflT,    MASS.,    SUBMIT    STATEMEITTS 
BELATIVE  TO  CHANaE  OF  BATES  ON  MICA. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  18,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  lie presentaiiveSy  WashingtoT},  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  Ranking  probably  second  largest  importers  of  raw 
mica  for  general  trade,  we  desire  to  go  on  record  as  follows  in  the  mat- 
ter of  purposed  tariff  revision  as  applied  to  paragraph  184,  act  1897, 
which  relates  to  mica: 

1.  We  favor  the  removal  of  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

2.  We  favor  the  retention  of  the  present  specific  rates,  namely,  6 
cent«  per  pound  on  uncut  mica  and  12  cents  per  pound  on  cut  mica. 

Our  reasons  for  favoring  the  removal  of  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per 
cent  are: 

(a)  Ad  valorem  duty  is  primarily  intended  for  protection  of  the 
domestic  article.  Facts  prove  that  domestic  production  has  not  been 
materially  aided  nor  increased.  Those  operators  desiring  to  sell  stock 
certificates  naturally  favor  the  duty.  Domestic  supply  can  not  meet 
demand.  The  mica  does  not  rank  first  class  in  all  respects.  Deposits 
of  desirable  paying  mica  are  scarce  in  United  States  of  America,  as 
thorough  search  proves.     Protection  can  not  alter  fact. 

(6)  Market  value  to  which  ad  valorem  duty  relates  is  a  fluctuating 
factor.  Customs  authorities  use  methods  to  determine  same,  and 
are  many  times  far  remote  from  true  value.  Purchase  price  ought 
to  constitute  the  base  upon  which  ad  valorem  duty  be  assessed. 
Because  it  is  not  results  in  the  maintenance  of  a  board  of  appraisers, 
and  they  are  overcrowded  with  protests  and  reappraisements 
annually.  These  in  the  larger  part  relate  to  the  question  on  what 
should  ad  valorem  duty  be  levied.  This  system  is  a  heavy  expense 
on  the  Government;  also  puts  the  importer  at  considerable  loss  of 
time,  expense,  and  he  has  to  wait  for  a  decision  before  he  can  secure 
the  merchandise  involved.  The  fact  that  one  merchant  may  sell  at 
different  prices  to  different  buyers,  whose  financial  standings  may 
differ,  seems  not  to  be  considered  at  all,  nor  that  one  buyer  may  be 
able  to  trade  better  than  another. 

(c)  Specific  duties  of  6  cents  per  pound  and  12  cents  per  pound, 
as  stated  above,  return  to  the  tSovemment  a  fair  revenue  and  an 
equitable  one  to  the  importer,  and  fulfills  the  purpose  of  a  specific 
duty.     Protection  is  not  required  as  far  as  mica  is  concerned  m  this 
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country.  Costs  of  production,  etc.,  need  no  comment  here.  Domes- 
tic mica  has  not  been  bettered  by  the  ad  valorem  duty  in  the  present 
tariff,  and,  furthermore,  consumers  will  continue  to  demand  and  to 
use  foreign  mica  on  account  of  quality  and  quantity  and  dependable 
supply  thereof,  as  the  past  proves. 

Respectfully,  Watson  Bros., 

Importers  of  mica. 


Boston,  Mass.,  December  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Confirming  our  telegram  of  even  date  we  respectfully 
request  that  we  be  allowed  to  submit  personal  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  the  subject  of  mica.  We  have  received  and  perused 
carefully  the  testimony  already  submitted  as  transcribed  in  tariff 
hearings.  Sixtieth  Congress,  in  first  prints  Nos.  17,  19,  and  22.  The 
statements  in  regard  to  domestic  mining  are  made  somewhat  biased  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  present  schedule  has  not  aided  it.  Nor  can 
it  because  the  deposits  are  lacking.  Mica  mining  in  this  country 
consists  of  mining  feldspar  and  quartz  to  get  some  mica.  Labor  can 
not  change  that.  Protection  witn  a  higher  duty  can  not  either.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Kingsley  has  more  fact  and  truth  to  it  in  that 
connection  than  all  other.  Stock  promoters  are  interested  only  to 
sell  stock.  Patriotism  for  domestic  production  represents  a  minute 
quantity.  To  base  duty  on  larger  sizes,  or  even  on  gradings  would 
make  just  as  much  trouble  for  customs  as  represented  to  be  at  the 
present  time.  No  two  operators  grade  mica  alike,  it  is  not  standard. 
This  country  has  not  and  can  not  produce  the  equal  in  size  or  quality 
of  the  large  grades  imported  from  India.  The  bulk  of  domestic  mica 
is  used  for  punching  purposes  and  grinding.  We  have  had  experience 
in  both  lines  and  know.  The  mica  demanded  bv  stove  manufacturers 
must  be  clear  and  cut  to  exact  sizes  as  required  to  fit  their  stoves  and 
the  chief  point  to  brhig  out  is  the  demand  that  domestic  mica  has 
never  nor  ever  will  supply.  India  mica  is  the  more  desirable,  with  a 
slight  exception.     Quantity  rules  and  Ukewise  dependable  supply. 

The  argument  that  the  miner  does  not  know  what  he  competes 
with,  as  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  when  making  quotations,  seems  to  be 
a  poor  business  argument.  Selling  prices  are  naturally  based  on 
cost  in  the  first  instance.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  a  miner 
in  North  Carolina  if  ho  knows  his  costs? 

Cut  mica  is  mica  cut  to  geometric  size  or  sizes.  That  is  the  way 
the  trade  knows  it  and  has  known  it  and  the  way  India  knows  it. 
Uncut  mica  is  mica  with  the  rough  circumferences  removed.  In 
Bengal  district  in  India  this  is  done  by  use  of  a  sickle,  beveling  an 
edge  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  In  Madras  district,  India,  the 
manner  is  altered  by  using  shears  or  the  type  of  card  knife  used  in 
bookbinderies  in  this  country.  The  rough  edges  are  thus  removed  by 
a  straight  cut,  and  the  resultant  is  a  piece  with  a  semirectangular 
shape,    though   not    to    exact    dimensions.     Inclosed   find    samples 
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marked  "A"  and  "B."  A  shows  Bengal  method,  and  B  shows  Madras 
method.  The  micut  mica  from  Madras  has  to  be  recut  to  size  or 
sizes  as  well  as  the  mica  from  Bengal.  It  simply  saves  the  importer 
from  paying  on  so  great  a  bulk  as  Bengal  mica  with  the  natural  shape 
of  the  crystal  from  which  the  sheet  is  taken. 

Amber  mica  can  be  brought  in  competition  with  India  mica  and 
domestic  mica  also.  There  is  a  class  of  so-called  amber  mica  found 
in  Canada  which  is  equal  to  the  India  product.  Hence,  why  should 
it  be  allowed  free  entry?  Splittings  can  not  be  made  in  this  coimtry, 
and  facts  of  Mr.  Kingsley  prove  it. 

Mr.  George  B.  Watson,  our  father,  has  been  in  the  mica  business 
longer  than  anyone  that  has  testified,  and  also  has  come  pretty  near 
teaching  a  few  of  them  the  first  rudiments  of  the  business,  and  we 
should  like  the  committee  to  hear  him  on  the  subject  as  relating  to 
domestic  mining  in  all  respects,  and  also  as  to  imported  mica  and 
facts  related  thereto.  He  has  been  abroad  and  has  not  been  avail- 
able. He  will  be  in  this  country  on  or  about  New  Years;  so  we  wired 
for  an  opportunity  to  appear  on  Monday,  January  4,  and  we  trust 
that  we  DC  granted  the  favor.  We  did  not  know  that  there  had  been 
a  special  date  set  for  hearing  the  mica  question  or  otherwise  we 
should  have  appeared,  and  we  stand  as  large  importers. 

For  ourselves,  we  should  like  to  offer  testimony  re  the  importations 
of  mica  and  classifications  thereof  by  customs.  In  Mr.  Grindstaff's 
testimony  the  reference  contained  in  Mr.  Kemp's  communication  is 
evidently  directed  our  way,  as  we  had  a  hearing  at  board  of  apprais- 
ers recently,  when  the  Government  produced  as  witnesses  the  entire 
delegation  that  appeared  before  the  committee  with  one  exception. 
And  there  took  piace  another  semitariff  hearing  that  day. 

Trusting  that  we  may  receive  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  appear  ourselves  and  to  have  Mr.  George  B. 
Watson  also,  we  remain. 

Respectfully,  Watson  Brothers, 

Importers  of  mica. 

N.  B  — We  append  below  a  copy  of  figures  taken  from  Imports  of 
Merchandise  into  the  United  States,  as  issued  by  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  for  year  ending  June,  1907. 

Imports  of  mica  year  ending  June,  1907. 


I  '  I  Value  pep 

Pounds.     .         Value.  <     unit  of 

quantity. 


Uncutmlca 3,110,029.60!    11,116,320.25       $409,865.81  fa369 

Cutmica 99,335.00,  73,364.00  26,593.01  .739 


Ad  valorem 
rate  of 
duty. 


Per  cent. 
3a  72 
3&25 
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MOTORCYCLES- 

THE  PI£BCE  CTCLE  COMPAITY,  BUFFALO,  If.  Y.,  ASK  BETEFnOV 
OF  PBESEVT  DXJT7  OF  45  FEB  CENT. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Sbbeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommiUee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Now  that  your  honorable  body  is  considering  the 
general  revision  of  the  tariflf  on  imported  articles,  we  would  respect- 
fully call  your  attention  to  the  motorcycle  industry.  This  industry 
is  one  of  the  infant  industries  of  the  country,  and  I  believe  one  that 
has  a  very  large  future  to  it  in  the  United  States.  You  have  been 
investigating  quite  thoroughly  the  steel  industry  in  the  past  few 
days  and  have,  undoubtedly,  found  that  the  item  of  cost  of  labor 
amounts  to  more  than  the  cost  of  material.  This  is  so  in  our  l)usiness, 
amounting  to  about  one  and  one-quarter  times  the  cost  of  material, 
or  of  our  general  operating  expenses.  Consequently  any  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  producing  the  fimshed  article  must  be  made  through  a 
cut  in  the  price  of  labor.  This  can  not  very  well  be  done  and  allow 
the  American  workingmen  nmch  more  tlian  sufficient  income  on 
which  to  exist,  to  say  nothing  of  living.  When  the  writer  was  abroad 
about  two  years  ago  he  overheard  a  skilled  carpenter  or  pattern- 
maker engaging  to  do  special  work  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  day  in  our 
money,  and  was  more  than  pleased  to  obtain  the  work  at  that  price. 
The  same  class  of  labor  would  have  no  trouble  whatsoever  in  obtain- 
ing from  S4  to  $5  per  day  in  this  country.  With  the  duty  reduced  or 
removed  we  woula  have  to  meet  this  class  of  labor,  and  it  would  not 
only  work  a  hardship  upon  the  manufacturers  of  motorcycles,  but 
would  eventually  put  us  out  of  business,  as  we  would  be  unable  to 
employ  sufficiently  high-class  workmen  to  turn  out  an  article  that 
would  stand  the  requirements  of  the  buying  pubUc.  Therefore  we 
would  respectfully  pray  thatyour  honorable  body  either  include  motor- 
cvdes  in  the  classification  of  automobiles  or  at  any  rate  allow  the 
tne  present  dutv  of  45  per  cent  to  remain.  We  would  also  bespeak 
this  same  duty  for  the  bicycles,  of  which  we  manufacture  about  7,000 
annually,  all  of  our  product  being  the  very  highest  grade. 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  able  to  see  your  way  clear  to  grant  our 
req^uest  and  give  us  the  classification  which  will  give  us  the  protection 
which  we  need,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Obediently,  yours, 

The  Pierce  Cycle  Company, 
Percy  P.  Pierce,  Presid-ent. 
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PHOSPHOR  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

W.  B.  KLEE,  DAMASCUS  BBONZE  CO.,  PITTSBTJBG,  PA.,  FILES 
SUPPLEMEKTABT  BBIEF. 

PiTTSBURO,  Pa.,  December  2S,  1908, 
Hon.  John  Dai^ell,  M.  C, 

Wdshingtony  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  Acting  upon  your  suggestion,  after  my  hearing 
on  December  4,  1908,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to 
protest  to  the  Treasury  Department  tie  importation  free  of  duty  of 
phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin  containing  5  to  15  per  cent  of 
phosphorus,  whereas  phosphor  pays  a  duty  of  18  cents  per  pound, 
1  received  the  following  reply : 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  December  Tiy  190S. 
Damascus  Bronze  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Genti^embn:  The  department  duly  received  your  lett(»r  of  the  7th  instant,  in  which 
you  take  exception  to  the  practice  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  admitting  fn»o  of  duty 
phoephorized  copper  and  phosphorized  tin  containing  from  5  to  15  per  cent  or  more 
of  phosphorus. 

The  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  mentioned  states,  in  a  letter  dated  the  17th 
idem,  that  it  is  his  practice  to  classify  "phosphorized  tin"  under  paragraph  683  of 
the  tariff  act,  which  provides  for  "tin  in  bars,  block,  pigs,  or  grain  or  granulated,'' 
by  virtue  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  ueueral  Appraisers  of  May  21, 
1903  (G.  A.  5342,  T.  D.  24442),  and  to  classify  "phosphorized  copper"  as  free  of  duty 
under  paragraph  533  of  the  said  act,  as  a  "composition  metal  of  which  copper  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value." 

In  view  of  the  express  provision  of  paragraph  533  that  all  composition  metal  of 
which  copper  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
it  is  clear  that  the  phosphorized  copper  in  question  can  only  be  excluded  from  free 
entry  under  paragraph  533  where  the  phosphorus  is  the  element  of  chief  value. 

As  to  the  phosphorized  tin,  the  department  is  of  the  opinion  that,  regardless  of  the 
percentage  of  phosphorus,  the  merchandise  is  properly  free  of  duty  under  paragraph 
683  so  long  as  the  article  has  not  lost  its  identitv  as  tin,  and  accordingly  approves  tne 
practice  of  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  classification  of  the  merchandise  under  con- 
sideration. 

Respectfully,  Jno.  Reynolds,  Assistant  Secretary. 

In  view  of  this  ruline  may  we  ask  for  your  tissistance  in  having  the 
new^  tariff  law  changed  so  as  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers 
of  phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin  by  adding  to  paragraph  683 
the  words  '^excepting  copper  containing  3  per  cent  or  more  of  phos- 
phor," and  by  adding  to  paragraph  533  the  words  ^^  excepting  tin  con- 
taining 3  or  more  per  cent  of  phosphor/'  and  the  placing  of  each  of 
these  manufactured  products  on  tne  protected  list,  as  suggested  by 
my  briefs  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  December  4, 
1908.  As  the  law  now  stands  it  is  incongruous,  as  we  come  in  compe- 
tition with  European  phosphor  copper,  the  phosphorus  costing  them 
about  20  cents  per  pound,  admitted  free  of  auty  when  manufactured 
into  phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  tin,  but  are  obhged  to  purchase 
either  higher  priced  protected  American  phosphorus  or  purchase 
European  phosphorus  and  pay  a  duty  of  18  cents  per  pound. 

Thanking  you  for  any  assistance  you  may  render  us  in  this  matter, 
we  remain, 

Respectfully,  vours,  Damascus  Bronze  Co., 

W.  B.  Klee,  Preddent. 
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E.  F.  LANG.  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  WEITES  EELATIVE  TO  DUTIES  OH 
CEBTAIN  PHOSPHOB  GOPPEB. 

New  York,  December  22,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  informed  that  during  the  hearing  on  the  metal 
schedule  before  your  committee  certain  manufacturers  of  metal  alloys 
have  stated  that  I  import  a  certain  metal  containing  a  certain  per- 
centage of  phosphorus,  claiming  that  a  duty  should  be  assessed  on 
the  same.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  wanted  the  duty 
assessed  in  order  to  afford  them  an  op})ortunity  to  charge  a  higher 
price  for  the  goods  they  make  here,  and  I  do  not  particularly  care 
whether  there  is  a  duty  assessed  or  not,  inasmuch  as  the  phosphor 
copper  which  I  import  in  a  small  way  is  of  a  superior  quality  and  for 
this  reason  alone  demands  a  higher  price. 

If  domestic  manufacturers  could  produce  the  same  goods,  they 
would  have  done  so  long  ago,  and  if  duty  is  assessed  on  my  metal  the 
additional  price  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  consumers  and  would 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  manufacturer  of  phosphor  copper.  If 
the  object  of  assessing  dutv  was  one  of  revenue  only,  then  the  assess- 
ment would  be  justified,  but  assessing  the  duty  on  material  which 
contains  only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  phosphorus  and 
consists  of  from  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  copper  would  mean  an 
assessment  on  copper,  which  has  been  deemed  not  to  need  any  pro- 
tection whatever. 

I  leave  it  to  your  committee  to  judge  for  yourselves  whether  assess- 
ment of  duty  would  be  justified  or  not. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  F.  Lang, 
Importer  of  Phosphor ,  Manganese,  and  Silicon  Copper. 


RHODIUM  AND  RUTHENIUM. 

CHABLES^EITGELHABD,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  WISHES  THESE  PLATI- 
NTJM  METALS  PUT  ON  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

New  York,  December  21,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  As  one  of  the  largest  importei*s  of  platiimm  and 
metals  of  the  platinum  group  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  I  beg  to 
call  your  kind  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  metals  of  the  platinum 
group  are  the  following:  Platinum,  iridium,  palladium,  osmium, 
rhodmm,  ruthenium. 

In  the  present  tariff  there  are  on  the  free  ILst,  and  always  have  been 
on  the  free  list,  the  following  platinum  metals:  Platinum,  iridium, 
palladium,  osmium;  but  there  is  no  mention  made  at  all  of  the  remain- 
mg  two  platinum  metals,  viz,  rhodium  and  ruthenium. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  framers  of  the  present  tariff  have  over- 
looked putting  these  two  metals  of  the  platinum  group,  viz,  rhodium 
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and  ruthenium,"'on  the  free  list,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
thev  should  not  be  on  the  free  list;  they  are  not  found  in  this  country 
and  have  to  be  imported.  Therefore  the  only  reason  which  I  can 
put  forward  that  they  have  been  forgotten  is  that  scarcely  any 
quantity  has  been  imported  in  former  years,  and  even  now  only 
small  quantities  are  brought  in,  for  which  10  per  cent  duty  has  to 
be  paid,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  United  States  appraisers'  court. 
I  hope  while  revising  the  present  tariif  you  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  these  two  metals — that  is,  rhodium  and  ruthenium — on 
the  free  list  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  home  industry. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  Engeuhard. 


SADDLETREES. 

JOSEPH  BEVAir,  NEWABK,  N.  J.,  ASKS  AN  INGBEASE  OF  DUTY 

ON  mS  PEODUCT. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  17,  1908, 
Representative  Payne, 

OJimrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen.  I  have  been  a  manufacturer  of  saddletrees  in  the  city 
ofrNewark,  N.  J.,  for  the  last  forty  years,  but  of  late  years  have  had 
a  hard  time  making  both  ends  meet,  chiefly  on  account  of  importing- 
houses.  They  can  import  goods  and  undersell  us  by  25  per  cent. 
They  must  have  their  goods  billed  to  them  from  the  other  side  for 
less  than  cost,  and,  then  not  paying  the  full  duty  at  the  custom-house 
on  this  side,  on  account  of  the  goods  not  being  invoiced  at  the  full 
cost  in  England,  they  get  their  goods  through  the  custom-house  for 
much  less  than  others,  who  pay  full  charges  on  an  honest  invoice 
and  full  duty. 

I  have  heard  how  it  is  done,  but  the  trouble  is  we  can  not  prove  it. 
One  thing  I  do  know-:  Those  people  do  undersell  to  our  customers, 
and  also  supply  our  Government  with  saddletrees  for  less  money 
than  we  can  manufacture  them,  and  thus  deprive  our  workmen  of 
the  labor  they  should  have. 

I  can  not  see  myself  how  you  can  get  at  the  back  of  those  importers, 
but  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  all  saddletrees  (finished)  be 
increased  from  45  to  60  per  cent  and  take  the  duty  off  all  stirrup  bars 
that  are  not  attached  to  the  saddletrees.  We  have  inclosed  two 
cuts  of  two  saddletrees  ready  for  the  saddler.  When  they  are 
imported  this  way,  to  pay  full  duty  of  60  per  cent,  or  on  saddletrees 
alone,  without  the  stirrup  bars,  to  pay  60  per  cent  duty.  But  on 
the  stirrup  bars  alone,  they  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  As  there 
is  no  one  in  the  United  States  who  manufactures  stirrup  bars,  it 
would  not  interfere  with  anyone.  They  are  all  imported,  chiefly 
from  England,  inclosed  on  all  kinds  of  stirrup  bars. 

We  think  if  the  stirrup  bars  alone  were  allowed  in  free  of  duty^ 
and  by  adding  15  per  cent  on  the  present  45  per  cent  duty  on  finished 
saddletrees,  making  60  per  cent,  we  would  be  able  to  hold  our  own. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  above  you  do  not  quite  understand  I 
will  give  you  all  the  information  I  can. 

YoiuTB,  very  truly,  Joseph  Sevan. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BEVNET,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  RELATIVE 
TO  THE  EEDTJCTIOH  OF  THE  DITTT  OH^STEEL. 

New  York,  December  23,  1908, 
Hon.  William  S.  Bennet, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sm:  Believing  that  you  are  interested  in  the  views  of  your 
constituents  on  matters  to  come  before  Congress,  I  wish  to  respect- 
fully submit  my  opinions  on  the  tariff  question,  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  duty  on  steel. 

I  believe  that  in  justice  to  the  people  at  large  the  present  duty 
on  steel  should  be  largely  reduced  or  removed,  the  same  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a  series  of  reductions,  to  avoid  sudden  fluctuations  in  prices. 
As  the  arguments  for  the  reduction  have  been  fully  set  forth,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  repeat  them.  I  will  simply  say  tnat  with  the  steel 
industry  so  firmly  established  and  so  profitable  as  it  is  to-day  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  any  enhanced  profits  that  may  result  from  the 
tariff  are  a  direct  subsiHy  paid  to  the  steel  producers  without  any 
corresponding  public  benefit.  This  overprotection  seems  to  me  most 
unfair  and  pernicious,  once  it  has  been  made  clearljr  evident,  and  I 
think  that  the  bonus  should  be  transferred  to  our  shipping  industry, 
where  it  is  sorely  needed. 

In  relation  to  the  above  I  might  say  that  I  am  holding  some  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  steel  corporation,  and  brokers  have  quoted  one 
of  the  directors  to  me  as  saying  that  were  the  tariff  on  steel  wholly 
removed  the  present  dividends  could  be  maintained,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  these  are  all  and  more  than  the  original  assets  of  the  com- 
pany justify. 

The  above  opinions  are  largely  shared  by  my  associates  here,  and 
I  simply  tender  them  for  any  use  that  they  may  be  to  you. 
Ke^pectfuUy,  yours, 

Ralph  H.  Stearns. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  26, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  Inclosed  please  find  a  very  interesting  letter 
from  a  holder  of  preferred  stock  in  tne  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
I  also  inclose  a  letter  relative  to  the  ginger  ale  schedule. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

William  S.  Bennet. 
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SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Hon.  A.  B.  CAPBOH,  H.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  JOHN  H.  PETEBS, 
M.  D.,  PBOVIDENC^,  B.  I. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  December  17, 1908. 
Hon.  Adix  B.  Capron, 

Washington,  D.  C\ 

My  Dear  Mr.  Capron:  The  question  has  been  raised  among 
hospital  people  of  the  possibility  or  securing  an  elimination  in  duty 
or  naving  put  on  the  free  list  such  instruments,  appliances,  and 
apparatus  as  are  used  in  general  hospitals. 

As  I  understand  it,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  only  schools  of 
learning,  such  as  universities,  colleges,  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, are  permitted  to  import  free  of  duty  such  instruments  as  are 
needed  in  their  places  for  teaching. 

It  strikes  all  or  us  who  are  connected  with  hospitals,  which,  surely, 
are  charitable  institutions  if  any  such  exist,  that  it  is  at  least  unjust 
that  they  be  taxed  for  such  articles  as  they  use,  and  to  pay  for  the  same 
be  obliged  to  call  on  the  charitably  inchned  of  the  different  commu- 
nities to  pay  for  such  dutv. 

I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Sates  about  the  matter  and  he  suggested 
that  I  write  directly  to  you  and  that  he  thought  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  advise  me  as  to  the  best  method  of  gomg  about  to  try  to 
reduce  or  to  eliminate  the  duty  on  such  instruments  and  appliances 
as  are  used  in  charitable  institutions. 

If  you  will  look  up  the  matter  at  your  convenience  and  advise  me, 
I  would  appreciate  it  thoroughly  and  can  then  better  take  up  the 
matter  with  the  other  members  of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, which  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  several  hundred  of  the 
largest  hospitals  scattered  oyer  the  coimtry. 

Thanking  you  sincerely  in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  I  beg  to 
remain. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

John  M.  Peters,  M.  D.,  President. 


ZINC  ORE. 

A.  B.  COCKEBILL,  NEVADA,  MO.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATE- 
MENT IN  OPPOSITION  TO  DUTT  ON  ZING  OBE. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  November  27,  1908. 
Hon.  Champ  Clark,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  you  bj  mail  to-day  several  copies  of 
my  brief  protesting  against  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  into 
the  United  States. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Ihlsing  last  Wednesday,  I  concluded  that  it  was 
not  necessary  tor  us  to  bother  the  committee  with  our  presence,  and 
decided  to  merely  send  in  our  briefs,  giving  the  facts  in  the  case.       ^ 
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In  addition  to  this  brief,  which  explains  itself,  I  want  to  impress 
upon  your  mind  (as  you  are,  I  believe,  as  I  am,  in  favor  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only)  the  following  facts: 

First.  Mr.  Ihising,  who  poses  as  a  miner  in  the  Joplin  district,  has 
earned  his  living  several  years  as  the  buyer  for  the  Veille  Montaigne 
Works,  of  Belgium,  the  largest  zinc  manufacturers  in  the  world.  If 
he  can  help  the  Joplin  people  in  getting  a  dutj;  on  our  raw  material, 
he  can  buy  this  raw  matenal  and  ship  to  Belgium,  as  he  was  doing 
before  we  took  it  away  from  him. 

Second.  The  duty  that  they  are  asking  (1  cent  a  pound)  means 
$20  per  ton,  which  is  more  than  the  average  price  that  we  have  paid 
for  tne  Mexican  ore  f.  o.  b.  our  works  that  has  been  shipped  during 
the  past  three  years. 

This  duty  would  of  course  therefore  be  prohibitive,  and  Mr.  Thlaing 
should  have  so  stated  in  replying  to  the  Questions  propounded  him  (by 
yourself  or  Mr.  Corcoran,  1  forget  which)  when  he  was  asked  whether 
or  not  the  duty  asked  for  was  high  enough  to  be  prohibitive. 

Third.  It  costs  as  much  to  put  a  ton  of  this  low-grade  Mexican  ore 
into  spelter  as  it  does  to  smelt  a  ton  of  high-grade  Joplin  ore.  From 
the  former  we  get  about  600  poimds  of  metal  out  of  a  ton  and  from  the 
latter  about  1,000  pounds.  It  is  consequently  a  difficult  matter  for 
the  smelter  to  state  what  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  metal  is,  as  it  takes 
the  same  amount  of  labor  to  make  600  pounds  of  metal  out  of  the  Mex- 
ican ore  that  it  takes  to  make  1,000  poimds  of  metal  out  of  the  Joplin 
ore.  We  usually,  therefore,  base  our  cost,  either  for  the  piupose  of 
comparison  or  for  other  reasons,  on  the  ton-of-ore-treated  basis  instead 
of  the  ton-of-metal-manufactured  basis. 

The  facts  in  this  ore-duty  controversy  are  so  plain,  and  the  claim  by 
the  Joplin  producers  that  the  duty  is  needed  is  so  preposterous,  that  I 
<5an  not  believe  a  single  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
no  matter  how  strong  a  protectionist,  can  favor  putting  a  duty  on 
foreign  ores. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  Cookerill. 


Nevada,  Mo.,  December  I4,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtonj  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  request  of  the  Joplin  mine 
operators  that  a  tariff  be  placed  on  zinc-ore  importations  from 
Mexico,  I  see  bv  looking  over  the  brief,  as  filed  by  Mr.  S.  Duffield 
Mitchell,  a  number  of  glaring  misstatements  made,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  same. 

On  the  top  of  page  1759,  and  again  on  page  1774,  Tariff  Hearings, 
Mr.  Mitchell  claims  that  $18  per  ton  for  40  per  cent  ore  is  equivalent 
to  $27  per  ton  for  60  per  cent  ore.  This  is  a  glaring  misstatement, 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  should  loiow  it.  I  inclose  herewith  a  page  of  the 
Joplin  Daily  Globe  of  December  10,  from  wliich  you  will  see  that 
while  the  price  of  60  per  cent  ore  was  from  $43.50  to  $44.  per  ton  this 
week,  the  price  of  40  per  cent  ore  was  from  $18  to  $21.  The  fact  is 
(and  Mr.  Mitchell  knows  it)  the  variation  allowed  for  each  unit  of  zinc 
since  ore  has  been  purchased  by  assay,  has  always  been  $1  per  ton. 
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That  is  to  say,  if  60  per  cent  ore  brought  $43  per  ton,  50  per  cent  ore 
would  bring  $33  per  ton,  and  40  per  cent  ore  $23  per  ton.  1  defy  Mr. 
Mitchell  to  show  from  tlie  files  of  the  Joplin  papers  a  single  instance 
where  the  difference  between  the  price  or  60  per  cent  and  40  per  cent 
ore  has  not  been  approximately  as  herein  stated.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  it  costs  just  as  much  to  smelt  a  ton  of  40  per  cent  ore  as  it 
costs  to  smelt  a  ton  of  60  per  cent  ore. 

A^ain,  at  the  bottom  of  page  1774,  Tariff  Hearings,  Mr.  Mitchell 
in  his  argument  draws  his  conclusions  from  the  erroneous  premise 
that  it  takes  1^  tons  of  Mexican  ore  to  equal  1  ton  of  Joplin  ore, 
entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  smelting  a  ton  of  30  per 
cent  ore  is  the  same  as  the  cost  of  smelting  a  ton  of  60  per  cent  ore. 
I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  your  committee  a  copy  of  contract  made  by 
this  company  with  a  mining  company  in  Jophn,  of  which  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Orr,  tne  present  president  of  the  Joplin  Tariff  Club,  was  the  manar 
ger,  one  clause  of  which  reads  as  follows : 

PRICES   OF  THE   ORE. 

The  Cockerill  Zinc  Company  agrees  to  pay  to  H.  F.  McFarland,  for  the  mines  above 
mentioned,  for  ores  produced  by  them  $43  per  ton  for  60  per  cent  blende  when  spelter 
is  quoted  at  $6  per  nundred weight  at  St.  Louis;  and  for  each  unit  of  zinc  or  fractional 
part  thereof  above  60  per  cent  $1  per  ton  additional.  And  fractions  of  unit  of  zinc  to 
be  paid  for  in  the  same  proportion.  And  for  each  unit  of  zinc  below  60  per  cent  |1 
per  ton  will  be  de(}uctea.  Fractional  units  below  60  per  cent  to  be  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion. 

According  to  this  contract  40  per  cent  ore  would  have  brought  $23 
when  60  per  cent  ore  brought  $43,  and  if  the  price  of  spelter  had 
declined  to  5.20,  60  per  cent  would  have  been  worth  $39  and  40  per 
cent  ore  $19  per  ton.  Is  there  any  excuse,  therefore,  for  Mr.  MitcneU 
to  claim  that  when  40  per  cent  oreVould  be  worth  $18,  60  per  cent  ore 
would  be  worth  only  $27  per  ton? 

Again,  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  your  committee  a  copy  of  a  contract 
which  this  company  made  with  a  Mexican  concern  on  February  16, 
1907,  covering  the  monthly  shipment  of  500  tons  for  a  year  of  Mexican 
calamine,  one  clause  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

Third.  Mr.  Robertson  agrees  to  pay  for  these  ores  as  follows:  Per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  works,  Altoona.  Kans.,  when  spelter  is  quoted  at  |6  per  100  pounds 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  $24  on  basis  of  40  per  cent  zinc.  For  each  variation  of  1  cent  above 
or  below  $6  the  sum  of  5  cents  will  be  added  or  deducted  to  the  price  per  ton.  For 
each  per  cont  of  zinc  over  or  under  40  the  sum  of  |»1  will  be  added  or  deducted  to  the 
price  per  ton. 

Under  this  contract  we  were  paying  $24  per  ton  for  40  per  cent  ore 
at  the  same  time  that  we  were  under  the  Jophn  contract  paying  $44 
for  60  per  cent  f.  o.  b.  smelter  (the  Mexican  contract  price  being  based 
on  works'  delivery  and  the  Joplin  contract  on  Joplin  delivery,  the 
freight  from  Joplin  to  smelters  being  $1  per  ton). 

Mr.  Mitchell  in  his  argument,  page  1774,  claims  that  Mexican  ore 
can  be  laid  down  at  the  Kansas  smelters  at  $11.82  per  ton  actual  cost 
for  40  per  cent  ore.  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  to  this  committee  re- 
ceipted bills,  or  other  correspondence,  showing  that  we  are  paying 
$21  per  ton  now  for  this  grade  of  ore,  and  have  been  paying  it  for 
six  months  or  more,  and  yet  more  than  half  of  our  furnaces  are 
closed  down  and  our  men  idle  because  of  our  inability  to  get  the  ore 
necessary  for  their  operation. 
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Mr.  Ihlsing  states,  on  page  1794  (see  bottom  of  page),  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  smelters  are  much  in  favor  of  a  tariff.  This  is  a  gross 
misstatement.  All  of  the  smelters  in  the  United  States  are  opposed 
to  any  duty  on  zinc  ore  with  the  exception  of  four  concerns.  Two 
of  these  concerns  are  very  largely  interested  in  mines  in  the  Joplin 
and  Wisconsin  districts,  and  are  taking  neither  side  in  this  tariff  mat- 
ter, the  other  two  concerns  being  acid  manufacturers  and  the  only 
manufacturers  of  sheet  zinc  in  the  United  States.  These  latter  two 
would  not,  I  understand,  object  to  a  moderate  tariff  on  Mexican  ore, 
as  they  have  never  used  and  do  not  expect  to  use  any  of  it,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  making  acid,  as  is  the  Joplin  ''Jack." 
In  fact,  the  four  concerns  mentioned  nave  probably  used  less  than 
5,000  tons  of  the  280,000  tons  of  Mexican  ores  imported  during  the 
past  four  years. 

Mr.  Ililsmg's  claim  on  page  1803  that  the  United  States  is  capable 
of  producing  all  the  ore  required  by  the  smelters  is  not  sustained  by 
his  own  figures.  It  takes  55  pounds  of  raw  ore  to  charge  a  retort. 
This  means  2,410  tons  per  day  to  charge  the  87,646  retorts  noiv 
built,  or  879,650  tons  per  year.  The  total  production  of  ore  in  the 
United  States  in  1907  was  902,923  tons,  of  wliich  368,710  tons  were 
mined  in  New  Jersey,  and  only  25,000  tons  of  which  went  into  the 
manufacture  of  Hpelter. 

Deducting,  therefore,  343,710  tons  which  went  into  oxide  or  were 
exported  for  special  purposes,  we  have  559,213  tons,  or  more  than 
300,000  tons  less  than  needed.  Granted  that  we  run  only  80  per  cent 
of  our  capacity  in  1909,  we  will  still  need  703,720  tons,  and  will  be 
obUged  to  import  more  than  150,000  tons. 

Having  already  submitted  a  brief  to  your  committee,  I  feel  that  I 
must  ask  your  pardon  for  imposing  further  on  your  valuable  time,  but 
believing  that  the  members  of  your  committee  are  anxious  to  know 
the  true  conditions  of  this  industry  I  have  felt  constrained  to  refute 
these  fake  statements. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  Cockerill. 


FREE  LIST  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADJUSTABLE  TARIFF. 

A.  M.  STILLHAH,  PEHSACOLA,  FLA.,  SUGOESTS  A  PIAV  FOB  AV 
AUTOMATIC  SELF-ADJUSTIHO  TARIFF. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  December  S,  1908, 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washingtonf  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  onlj  tariff  that  will  ever  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion is  one  that  will  adjust  itself  to  the  varying  conditions  of  trade> 
and  the  only  way  that  such  a  tariff  can  be  obtained  is  by  applying  a 
sliding  scale  to  the  tariff  rates.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  apply 
the  scale  to  all  the  rates,  but  only  to  the  rates  on  the  principal  articles 
of  import.. 

My  plan  is  automatic  and  self-adjusting,  giving  tariff  revision  when- 
ever needed.     The  principle  is  as  follows: 

A  basing  price  for  each  commodity  to  be  fixed  by  act  of  Congress. 
Whenever  the  market  price  of  a  commodity  is  the  same  as  this  basing 
price,  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  that  commodity  to  be  in  force;  but 
when  the  market  price  rises  the  tariff  rate  falls,  and  the  tariff  rate 
automatically  adjusts  itself  to  the  market  price  thus.  In  the  case  of 
pig  iron,  for  example,  when  the  market  price  in  Pittsburg  is  J16  per 
ton  (and  supposing  that  to  be  the  basing  price)  the  full  rate  of  $4  per 
ton  to  be  in  force;  but  when  the  market  price  is  $17  per  ton  the  duty 
to  be  S3  per  ton,  and  when  the  market  price  is  $18  per  ton  the  rate  to 
be  $2  per  ton,  and  when  the  market  price  is  S19  per  ton  the  rate  to  be 
$1  per  ton,  and  when  the  market  price  is  $20  per  ton  the  duty  to  be 
free. 

In  the  case  of  commodities  having  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  the 
rate  to  fall  1  per  cent  for  every  per  cent  that  the  market  price  rises 
above  the  basmg  price,  the  rate  to  fall  as  the  price  rises  and  rise  as 
the  price  falls. 

In  the  case  of  commodities  having  both  an  ad  valorem  and  specific 
rate  of  duty  the  scale  to  apply  on  the  ad  valorem  rate. 

While  the  basing  prices  would  of  necessity  be  established  by  Con- 
gress, the  prices  so  established  could  be  the  average  prices  which  have 
obtained  auring  any  series  of  years  of  normal  prosperity,  with  addi- 
tions or  deductions  to  meet  the  chanring  cost  of  production. 

The  method  of  administering  this  law  would  be  as  follows : 

An  importer  desiring  t.o  make  an  importation  under  a  special  rate, 
as  provided  in  the  law,  would  file  an  application  at  the  custom-house 
in  New  York  or  San  Francisco,  stating  the  lowest  price  at  which  he 
could  purchase  the  commodity.  These  applications  would  be  posted 
in  the  custom-house  for  a  period  of  ten  days  and  pubUshed  daily,  to 
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permit  manufacturers  orproducers  to  file  answers  to  them  offering 
to  sell  at  lower  prices.  When  these  offers  to  sell  are  as  low  as  the  bas- 
ing price,  the  applications  to  be  returned  to  the  applicants;  in  other 
cases  the  applications  and  answers  or  offers  to  sell  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  after  investigating  the  case  and 
securing  other  information  as  to  the  market  price,  will,  if  the  evidence 
bears  out  the  statement  made  in  the  application,  issue  a  permit  to 
import  a  reasonable  quantity  of  the  commodity  and  certifying  to  the 
rate  of  duty. 

We  protect  the  manufacturer  from  low  prices,  but  do  not  protect 
the  consumer  from  high  prices. 

By  adopting  this  plan  we  say  to  the  manufacturer,  "So  long  as  you 
sell  your  proaucts  at  a  fair  price  you  can  have  the  benefits  of  the 
present  tariff  rates,  but  for  every  unit  that  you  advance  the  selling 
price  above  that  point  we  will  deduct  a  unit  of  the  tariff.'' 

To  provide  a  duty  on  a  commodity  without  restricting  the  selling 
price  of  that  commodity  is  illogical. 

The  Republican  idea  of  the  tariff  is  all  for  the  manufacturer  or  j)ro- 
ducer.  The  Democratic  idea  is  all  for  the  consumer.  Either  view 
embodies  only  half  the  truth. 

.  It  is  well  to  give  the  manufacturer  and  producer  protection,  so 
that  good  prices  and  prosperity  may  prevail,  for  good  prices  and 
prosperity  are  inseparable;  it  is  impossible  to  have  one  without  the 
other.  But  when  the  market  prices  of  commodities  are  advanced 
above  a  reasonable  level,  the  tariff  becomes  a  means  of  extortion, 
and  induces  overtrading  and  overspeculation.  These  conditions 
existed  during  1906-7  and  were  the  cause  of  the  panic. 

If  the  tariff  had  been  lowered  in  the  right  degree  when  these  con- 
ditions first  developed  the  panic  would  have  been  prevented.  If  the 
tariff  had  been  lowered  too  much,  business  prostration  would  have 
Ensued,  anticipated  by  a  panic. 

A  sliding  tariff  would  nave  prevented  a  panic  from  either  cause. 
It  would  have  checked  business  just  enough  at  the  right  time  to  have 

frevented  the  excesses  in  the  business  world  that  caused  the  panic, 
t  would  also  have  prevented  business  prostration. 
A  fundamental  principle  of  the  policy  of  protection  is,  that  compe- 
tition within  the  United  States  prevents  excessive  prices.  Tnis 
principle  has  never  been  entirely  successful  under  a  high  tariff,  and 
m  recent  years  has  utterly  failed,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many 
protected  articles  have  sold  witlun  that  time  at  exorbitant  prices. 

As  the  selling  price  of  a  commodity  is  the  thing  of  vital  importance 
to  both  manufacturer  and  consumer,  and  the  thing  affected  by  the 
tariff,  what  is  more  reasonable  than  to  construct  a  tariff  in  whicn  the 
selling  price  determines  the  rate,  and  the  rate  regulates  the  selling 
price. 

A.  M.  Stiixman. 
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BEESWAX. 

THE   W.  H.  BOWDLEAB   COHPAHT,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  ASK   THAT 
DUTT  BE  PLACED  OH  BEFIHED  OE  BLEACHED  BEESWAX. 

Boston,  December  9,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WashxTigton,  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  As  bleachers  and  refiners  of  raw  beeswax,  we  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  advisability  of  having  a  duty  placed 
upon  beeswax  that  has  been  bleached  or  refined. 

There  are  several  bleachers  and  refiners  in  this  country,  and  bees- 
wax without  distinction  from  crude,  refined,  and  bleached  is  all  free. 
We  are  meeting  competition  from  foreigners  on  the  refined  and 
bleached  article  and  much  of  it  is  coming  in  here  to-day  free. 

We  desire  protection  as  manufacturers  to  the  extent  of  having  a 
duty  placed  upon  the  refined  or  bleached  beeswax.     The  crude  or 
raw  material  we  desire  to  come  in  free  of  duty. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

The  W.  H.  Bowdlear  Co., 
W.  n.  Bowdlear, 

President  and  Treasurer. 

P.  S. — We  would  suggest  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  7J  cents  per 
pound. 


BRONZE  STATUARY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  25 y  1908. 

CJOMMITTEE   ON   WaYS   AND  MeaNS, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  bronze  foundries  of  the  United 
States,  we  desire  a  more  definite  interpretation  of  the  paragraph  No. 
703,  as  relating  to  "work  of  art,  the  production  of  American  artists 
temporarily  abroad,"  as  applied  to  bronze  statuary. 

Tne  work  of  art  in  this  connection  is  the  production  by  the  genius 
and  skillful  hand  only  of  the  artist,  making  no  difference  m  the  mate- 
rials employed,  whether  colors,  clay,  wax,  plaster,  metals,  or  stone. 
If  the  artist  desires  to  live  abroad  temporarily  to  studv  examples  and 
complete  his  work  from  foreign  inspiration,  such  work  being  his  own 
personal  efforts,  there  could,  in  our  minds,  be  no  objection  to  a  broad 
construction  of  the  paragraph.  We  claim,  however,  that  after  the 
plastic  model  is  made  and  a  plaster  cast  of  same  is  obtain^  any  repro- 
duction made  to  perpetuate  the  subject,  whether  in  stoAe>  wooa,  or 
bronze,  such  reproduction  is  purely  mechanical  and  can  be  made  only 
by  mechanical  labor,  either  in  the  United  States  or  Europe,  and  if 
made  in  Europe  should  pay  the  full  duty  assessed  accordmg  to  its 
value  in  this  country. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Jno.  Williams  (Inc.). 

(On  behalf  of  The  Gorham  Company,  New  York;  Henry  Bonnard 
Co.,  New  York;  Bureau  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  Roman  Bronze  Works, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Winslow  Bros.,  Chicago,  111.) 
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CUSTOMS  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACT. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  IMPOBTEES,  NEW  TOSK  CITT, 
FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF. 

New  York,  December  I4, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  akd  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  WdsMngton,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  oral  suggestions  I  made  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Association  of  Importers  at  the  hearing  held  by 
your  committee  on  Friday,  December  4,  1908,  as  to  the  amendment 
of  certain  sections  of  the  act  of  June  10,  1890,  entitled  *'An  act  to 
simpUfy  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  the  revenues,"  I 
beg  to  submit  the  following  more  expUcit  reconmiendations,  together 
with  the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  statements  of  facts  in  support 
thereof  asked  for  by  your  committee,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  the  same  m  the  time  at  my  disposal,  to  wit: 

Sec.  7.  Penalties  for  undervaluation. — The  provisions  of  the  present 
law  are  as  follows : 

*  *  *  and  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  baaed  upon  or  regulated  m  any  manner  by  the  value 
thereof  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  one  per  centum  of  the  total  appraised  value  thereof  for  each  one  per 
centum  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry,  but  the 
additional  duties  shall  only  apply  to  the  particular  article  or  articles  in  each  invoice 
that  are  so  undervalued,  and  shall  be  limited  to  fifty  per  centimi  of  the  appraised 
value  of  such  article  or  articles. 

H.  R.  16069,  introduced  by  Mr.  Payne  Februarj  3,  1908,  and  which 
is  now  in  your  committee,  amends  this  section  in  many  particulars, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  provisions  that  no  penalties 
shall  be  imposed  unless  the  appraised  value  exceeds  the  entered 
value  by  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  that  which  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  remit  the  additional  duties  whenever  ''he 
shall  be  satisfied  that  the  undervaluation  was  not  fraudulent  or 
due  to  trade  conditions  or  to  manifest  clerical  error."  This  bill  also 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  of  merchandise  unless  the 
appraised  value  exceeds  the  entered  value  by  more  than  100  per 
cent.  Importers  can  not  fail  to  recognize  the  UberaUty  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  and  their  entire  rairness,  but  inasmuch  as  they 
will  undoubtedly  oe  opposed  by  the  representatives  of  those  who 
favor  penaUzing  the  business  of  the  importer  by  every  form  of  regu- 
lation that  may  operate  to  his  cost  and  annoyance,  we  believe  that 
a  simpler  amendment  to  section  7  might  accomplish  the  reUef  of 
which  the  importer  stands  in  most  urgent  need,  and  we  therefore 
suggest  the  following  amendatory  addition  to  that  portion  of  the 
section  which  we  have  quoted : 

Provided,  however ,  That  in  cases  where  it  shall  be  made  clear  to  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  and  they  shall  so  certify  to  the  collector,  that  the  difference  in  value 
is  aue  to  legitimate  trade  conditions,  such  additional  duty  shall  not  be  imposed 
except  upon  valuations  exceeding  by  more  than  five  per  qentum  the  value  declared 
in  the  entry.  Such  additional  duties  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  penal,  and  may 
be  remitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whenever  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
undervaluation  was  not  fraudulent,  or  was  due  to  trade  conditions  or  to  a  manifest 
clerical  error,  and  whenever  penalties  have  been  imposed  upon  merchandise  the 
same  shall  not  be  refunded  in  case  of  exportation,  etc. 
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This  provision  applies  only  to  cases  where  the  valuations  repre- 
senting actual  cost  are  advanced  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  and 
where  the  good  faith  of  the  importer  in  his  declaration  of  values  is 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Oeneral  Appraisers.  A  differ- 
ence of  2}  to  5  per  cent,  representing  actual  differences  in  discounts 
under  varying  conditions  of  the  market,  or  due  to  a  difference  in 
the  volume  of  purchases,  or  in  the  terms  of  settlement,  or  to  other 
legitimate  reasons,  is  frequently  found  in  a  comparison  of  invoices 
for  identical  goods,  bought  in  the  same  market  by  competing  buyers. 
In  a  lar^e  share  of  such  cases  the  exceptional  character  of  such  dis- 
counts is  unknown  to  the  importer,  and  his  entry  is  made  in  the 
strictest  of  good  faith  and  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  is  any 
ground  for  charging  imdervaluation.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  if  the 
appraiser  believes  the  discount  to  be  exceptional,  and  advances  values 
accordingly,  and  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  sustains  the  advance 
but  is  satisfied  that  the  original  valuation  was  the  real  cost  and 
represented  no  intentional  undervaluation,  there  should  be  no 
penalty,  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  advance  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent, 
because  it  is  everjrwhere  admitted  that  a  difference  of  as  much  as  5 
per  cent  may  easily  exist  in  the  most  expert  valuation  of  almost 
all  classes  of  merchandise.  So  lon^  as  the  Government  loses  nothing 
in  duties  by  recognizing  the  impossibiUty  of  exactitude  in  this  feature 
of  commercial  transactions  it  can  well  afford  to  waive  penalties 
where  their  enforcement  inflicts  unfair  punishment  upon  the  importer. 

Sec.  11.  Determination  of  dutiable  values. — The  concluding  para- 
graph of  this  section  is  as  loUows: 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  appraising  officers,  in  determining  the  dutiable  value  of  mer- 
chandise, to  take  into  consideration  the  wholesale  price  at  which  such  or  similar 
merchandise  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  advanced  duties  thereon,  the  cost  of  transportation,  insurance,  and  other 
necessary  ex|)en8es  from  the  place  of  shipment  to  the  United  States,  and  a  reason- 
able commission,  if  any  has  been  paid,  not  exceeding  six  per  centum. 

The  suggestion  of  your  chairman  that  this  method  of  determining 
values  might  be  adopted  as  the  basis*  of  all  valuations  for  dutiable 
purposes  possesses  features  of  noveltjr  which,  no  less  than  the 
source  from  which  it  emanates,  entire  it  to  the  same  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  importers  that  it  doubtless  will  receive  at  the  hands 
of  your  committee,  as  a  possible  means  of  simplifying  the  collection 
of  duties.  An  analysis  of  the  suggestion  with  reference  to  its  practical 
appUcation,  however,  does  not  make  it  clear  to  us  that  it  would 
accomplish  the  purposes  it  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  that  the  estimation  of  values 
upon  which  duties  may  properly  be  levied,  under  what  we  assume 
to  be  the  purpose  of  tariff  laws,  must  be  made  before  the  influences 
affecting  values  have  so  far  multiplied  in  each  case  as  to  add  vary- 
ing items  of  cost  or  profit  which  can  not  easily  be  separated  from 
those  that  are  uniformly  borne  by  the  merchandise  under  appraise- 
ment. Involved  in  these  items  are  differences  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  different  ports  of  entry,  and  conditions  of  competition 
which  differ  in  different  markets  and  correspondingly  affect  prices. 
These  influences  operate  to  produce  such  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
prices  on  so  many  classes  of  merchandise  as  to  complicate  the  work 
of  the  appraiser  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  where 
the  basis  of  valuation  is  the  market  value  near  the  seat  of  produc- 
tion.    It  is  true  that  differences  of  cost  exist  on  the  same  class  of 
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merchandise  in  the  foreign  markets,  especially  when  they  are  pro- 
duced in  different  countries,  but  the  conditions  are  more  nearly 
equalized  by  the  competition  for  export  trade  when  the  same 
buyers  have  access  to  all  markets  than  they  are  by  the  competi- 
tion at  the  ports  of  entry  in  the  importing  countries,  where  the 
importers  in  many  instances  act  as  distributers  to  buyers  who  are 
dependent  upon  local  markets  as  their  source  of  supply.  Take,  for 
example,  such  widely  separated  ports  as  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and 
San  Francisco.  All  of  these  ports  receive  direct  importations  of  the 
same  merchandise  from  the  same  ports  of  exportation,  and  in 
many  cases  from  the  same  shipper,  up  to  the  time  of  exportation 
there  has  no  factor  entered  into  the  value  of  the  merchandise  which 
should  cause  any  difference  in  the  invoice  price,  excepting  such  as 
might  be  represented  in  the  discounts  varying  with  the  quantities 
purchased  or  with  the  terms  of  payment.  But  by  the  time  the 
goods  reach  their  port  of  entry  there  have  been  dinerent  expenses 
mcurred  on  each  shipment,  which  would  affect  the  cost  to  the 
importer,  and  as  different  conditions  of  competition  are  met  at  each 
port  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  sell- 
ing prices  would  vary  materially,  or  at  least  much  more  widely 
than  the  wholesale  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  country  from  which 
the  goods  were  imported.  It  frequently  happens  that  through  loss 
of  vessels,  or  some  one  of  the  unexpected  happenings  incident  to 
trade,  a  shortage  occurs  in  the  market,  causing  a  sharp  advance  in 
price  on  such  merchandise  as  is  avaliable  until  further  supplies  can 
be  received  from  the  sources  of  production.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
take  such  a  temporary  condition  as  the  basis  of  dutiable  valuation 
for  goods  the  very  importation  of  which  might  tend  to  relieve  the 
situation  and  depress  prices,  nor  would  it  be  wise  to  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  any  appraising  officers  the  question  of  how  to  deal 
with  such  a  situation.  Moreover,  there  are  many  classes  of  goods 
imported  into  this  country  foy  which  there  is  no  'Svholesale  price" 
that  could  be  used  as  a  basis  of  duties  except  the  invoice  price,  plus 
duties  and  such  charges  as  are  not  covered  in  the  invoice.  In  such 
cases  there  would  be  no  way  of  determining  these  prices  except  by 
the  foreign  cost. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  continued  employment  of  foreign 
cost  as  the  basis  of  valuation  for  customs  purposes  will  afford  equal 
protection  to  the  Government  with  fewer  complications  of  the  work 
of  the  appraisers,  as  well  as  an  imposition  of  duties  more  equitable  to 
the  importer  than  would  be  afforded  by  the  substitution  or  values  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  we  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following  changes  in  the  method  of  assessing  duties,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  19. 

Sec.  19.  Assessment  of  duties. — ^We  recommend  that  this  section  be 
amended  as  follows: 

Sec.  19.  That  whenever  imported  merchandise  is  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty,  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  vahie  thereof,  the 
duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  actual  price  paid  for  such  merchandise;  such  price  to 
include  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and  coverings  of  any  kind, 
and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  the  merchandise  in  a  con- 
dition packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  price  paid 
shall  be  the  actual  wholesale  market  value  for  such  merchandise,  as  bought  and  sold 
in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities  at  the  time  of  purchase  in  the  princii>al  markets  of 
the  country  from  whence  imported  and  in  the  condition  in  which  such  merchandise  is 
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I 
there  bought  and  sold  for  exportation  to  the  United  States,  or  consigned  to  the  United 
States  for  sale,  including  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and  cov- 
erings of  any  kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  the 
merchandise  in  a  condition  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States:  Provided 
further  J  That  the  word  "value"  or  "actual  value,"  whenever  used  in  this  act,  or  in 
any  law  relating  to  the  appraisement  of  imported  merchandise,  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  the  actual  wholesale  market  value  as  defined  in  this  section.  If  there  be  used 
for  covering  or  holding  imported  merchandise,  whether  dutiable  or  free,  any  unusual 
article  or  form,  designated  for  use  otherwise  than  in  the  bona  fide  transportation  of 
such  merchandise  to  the  United  States,  additional  duty  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
upon  such  material  or  article  at  the  rate  at  which  same  would  be  subject  if  separately 
imported. 

As  at  present  executed,  the  law  works  great  and  seemingly  unnec- 
essary hardship  to  importers  who  purchase  goods  for  forward 
delivery,  by  leaving  a  complete  uncertainty  as  to  the  final  cost  of  the 
goods  until  they  have  been  finally  entered  and  assessed  for  duty  so 
that  the  amount  of  duty  they  are  to  bear  may  be  determined.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  the  ^oods  imported  into  this  country  are  con- 
tracted for  at  a  definite  price  before  they  are  produced,  and  are 
delivered  in  installments  extending  over  a  number  of  months.  In 
many  instances  these  goods  are  resold  in  this  country  long  before 
their  importation,  at  a  fixed  price,  which  may  cover  all  charges, 
including  duties,  or  may  be  ex-vessel,  or  even  free  on  board  at  port 
of  shipment.  But  in  any  case,  whoever  assumes  the  duties  can  not 
know  now  much  they  will  add  to  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  until  it  has 
finally  passed  the  appraiser.  If  the  invoice  cost,  agreed  upon  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  however  remote  that  may  have  been  from  the  date 
of  shipment,  be  higher  than  the  market  value  in  the  foreign  markets 
at  the  date  of  shipment,  as  ascertained  by  the  appraiser,  duty  is  col- 
lected on  the  invoice  price,  and  the  calculations  or  the  importer  as  to 
cost  are  undisturbed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  invoiced  cost  is 
lower  than  the  market  price  as  ascertained  by  the  appraiser,  duties 
are  levied  upon  the  latter  valuation,  and  whoever  assumes  tne  pay- 
ment of  duties  has  added  to  the  cost  of  his  merchandise  this  difference, 
which  he  could  not  estimate  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  H.  R.  16069, 
already  referred  to,  provides  in  its  amendment  of  section  7  that  the 
importer  at  the  time  of  making  entry  '^  may  make  such  addition  in  the 
entry,  or  such  deduction  therefrom,  to  the  cost  or  value  *  *  *  as 
in  his  opinion  may  arise  or  lower  the  same  to  the  actual  market 
value,"  etc.  And  it  further  provides  that  the  duty  shall  not  be  as- 
sessed in  any  case  upon  less  than  the  entered  value.  If  this  amend- 
ment were  to  be  enacted,  its  practical  operation  would  be  to  make,  in 
all  cases,  the  forei^  wholesale  market  value  at  the  time  of  shipment 
the  basis  of  valuation  for  duties.  In  this  way  the  Government  and 
importer  would  be  taking  equal  chances  as  to  variations  between 
prices  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the  value  at  the  time  of  shipment^ 
and  this  system,  under  the  law  of  averages,  would  probably  result  in 
no  advantage  to  either  in  a  series  of  years.  But,  unfortunately  for 
the  importer,  the  law  as  it  now  reads,  while  providing  that  duties 
shall  be  assessed  upon  market  values  at  the  time  of  shipment,  con- 
tains another  proviso  that  ''the  duty  shall  not  be  assessed  in  any  case 
upon  an  amount  less  than  the  invoice  value,"  and  he  is  therefore  cer- 
tain only  as  to  what  the  minimum  amount  of  the  duty  will  be,  but 
absolutely  imcertain  as  to  the  possible  maximum. 

By  reason  of  the  commercial  necessity  for  contracting  for  goods  long 
in  advance  of  their  delivery,  a  practice  which  obtains  no  less  in 
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domestic  commerce  than  in  our  purchases  abroad,  it  is  believed  that 
the  amendment  of  section  19  as  nerein  proposed,  while  depriving  the 
(government  of  such  revenue  as  it  might  inequitably  collect  on  mer- 
chandise that  was  worth  more  in  the  wholesale  markets  abroad  at  the 
time  of  shipment  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  purchase,  would  deprive  it 
of  nothing  to  which  it  was  justly  entitled,  and  would  relieve  the  busi- 
ness of  the  importer,  or  his  customer,  whichever  assumes  the  payment 
of  the  duty,  from  an  enforced  element  of  speculation  against  which  the 
law  allows  him  no  compensating  chance.  In  operation  this  amend- 
ment would  render  the  work  of  the  appraiser  no  more  difficult  than  it 
is  at  present.  It  would  be  no  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  fair 
market  value  on  the  date  of  purchase  than  on  the  date  of  shipment, 
and  any  discrepancy  which  the  appraiser  might  deem  as  under- 
valuation would  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  a  like  discrepancy 
between  the  declared  value  and  the  appraised  value  at  the  time  of 
shipment. 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  I  have  endeavored,  in  response  to 
the  request  of  your  chairman,  to  obtain  some  specific  information  as 
to  the  oi)eration  of  this  feature  of  the  present  law.  The  following 
from  an  importer  of  burlaps,  or  hessians,  as  they  are  commercially 
known,  not  only  explains  tne  operation  of  the  law,  but  also  suggests 
regulations  to*  f acihtate  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  section  19: 

To  illustrate  how  the  present  practice  operates  to  the  disadvantage  and  loss  of  the 
importer,  take  the  article  of  hurlaps  or  hessians.  The  present  practice  is  to  assess  the 
duty  on  the  market  price  at  the  time  of  shipment.  The  busmess  is  done  by  cable. 
I  may  buy  in  Calcutta,  by  cable  offers  or  oraers,  to-day,  say,  600,000  yards  of  burlaps 
for  shipment  in  monthly  proportions  of  100,000  yards  each  for  shipment  January  to 
June,  inclusive.  Suppose  I  pay  4. cents  a  yard  to-day.  If  the  market  advances  to, 
say,  6  cents  in  February  and  5  cents  in  April  and  4^  cents  in  June,  I  must  pay  duty 
on  these  various  advanced  values.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  market  declines  in  any  of 
the  months  during  the  term  of  the  contract  to  3  cents  a  yard,  I  am  obliged  to  pay  duty 
on  4  cents,  the  actual  cost,  so  that  it  is  a  one-sided  arrangement  and  always  results  in 
a  loss  to  the  importer.  This  seems  to  be  unfair  and  unjust.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  I  buy  to-day  in  Calcutta  I  sell  at  once  to  a  manufacturer  of  bags  who  makes  his 
contracts  to  deliver  bags  to  the  consumer  who  uses  the  bags  to  pack  his  wheat,  com, 
oats,  fertilizers,  etc.  The  manufacturer  desires  to  have  knowledge  of  what  the 
cost  of  his  hessians  will  be,  landed  in  New  York.  Hessians  are  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  the  manufacturer  makes  his  bags  in  New  York,  or  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  etc. 
He  therefore  wants  to  know  what  to  charge  for  his  manufactured  product,  viz,  bags. 
In  order  to  calculate  the  cost,  suppose  I  take  the  cost  of  my  purchase,  adding  the 
expense  of  getting  my  hessians  here.  I,  as  an  importer,  must  take  the  risk  of  a  pos- 
sible increased  duty;  if  the  market  increases  in  Calcutta  before  the  actual  shipment 
takes  place  all  my  calculations  are  destroyed,  while  if  the  market  in  Calcutta  declines 
I  have  no  corresponding  compensation.  This  is  manifestly  unjust,  and  as  the  business 
has  to  be  done  on  a  bare  commission  basis  there  is  no  margin  of  profit  to  compensate 
for  this  risk,  and  it  makes  it  difficult  and  often  impossible  for  the  importer  to  make 
any  calculation  of  the  cost  of  his  purchase  landed  m  the  United  States.  If  the  im- 
porter sells  to  manufactiirer  on  cost  and  freight  terms  then  the  manufacturer  must 
assume  all  importers'  risk  of  varying  duties,  and  can  not  make  any  safe  calculation  of 
the  cost  of  his  raw  material.  If  the  duty  was  assessed  on  the  market  price  at  the 
time  of  shipment,  whether  up  or  down  from  the  purchase  price,  there  would  be  a 
chance  sometimes  of  the  importer  or  manufacturer  having  some  compensation  to  offseit 
the  advancing  market,  but  as  it  is  now  it  is  all  on  one  side,  and  that  the  side  of  the 
Government.  The  manifestly  fair  way  would  be  to  assess  the  duty  on  the  actual  price 
paid  for  the  goods  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

The  theory  seems  to  be  that  tnere  is  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  actual  cost  and 
that  this  opens  the  door  to  fraud.  It  seems  unjust  that  all  should  suffer  a  real  and 
constant  penalty  because  tliere  may  be  found  some  dishonest  importer  here  and  there, 
but  to  guard  against  such  dishonesty  I  would  suggest  the  following  remedy.    At 
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present  I  understand  that  the  Government  provides  that  the  American  consul  at  Cal- 
cutta shall  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Government  the  rulins;  market  price  of  hessians 
from  day  to  day  and  certify  in  the  consular  invoice  at  the  date  of  shipment  what  the 
market  price  is  on  that  date. 
I  propose  that  in  addition  to  providing;  that  the  foreign  merchant  shall  swear  to  the 

Srice  in  Calcutta,  that  I,  as  an  unporter  here,  shall  &\fi  with  tiie  custom-house  here  in 
few  York  a  copy  of  my  contract  within  five  days  of  the  date  of  my  purchase  made  b^ 
cable,  and  then  when  the  goods  come  along  they  shall  be  charged  off  afi;ainst  this 
contract  and  the  duty  paid  on  the  actual  cost  to  me.  The  Government  could  provide 
that  the  American  consul  in  Calcutta  should  send  daily  reports  of  the  market  price 
ruling  in  Calcutta  bv  mail,  to  be  kept  on  file  in  the  custom-house,  and  this  would 
serve  as  a  complete  check  upon  the  statement  as  shown  in  my  contract  that  I  file  when 
the  purchase  is  made,  and  the  duty  will  be  paid  on  the  actual  price  paid.  The  con- 
sular reports  of  market  price  on  the  same  date  would  serve  as  a  check  on  my  contract 
statement  and  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  a  false  statement  or  file  a 
false  contract.  The  usual  consular  certificate  could  also  accompany  the  goods,  certi- 
fying to  the  price  paid,  and  it  seems  to  me  this  system  would  make  fraud  practically 
impossible.  The  unporter  could  then  make  his  contracts  with  the  manufacturer  here 
on  a  landed  basis,  would  know  how  to  calculate  his  costs  accurately,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  receive  the  duty  on  the  actual  cost,  and  not  on  a  hvpotnetical  cost,  which 
no  one  can  foresee  or  calculate  and  which  varies  from  day  to  day.  The  great  advan- 
tage to  the  Government  would  be  that  it  would  be  dealing  with  an  American  citizen 
amenable  to  the  laws  here  in  case  he  attempted  fraudulent  entries  or  statements,  while 
now  the  Government  requires  a  foreigner,  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  swear  to  a  statement  in  Calcutta  (the  consular  invoice),  and  has  no  power  to 
pimish  him  if  he  commits  a  fraud  by  making  a  false  statement  in  such  consular  invoice. 

I  have  been  able  to  give  you  the  following  particulars  of  actual  sales  and  results  of 
hessian  cloth: 

Sale,  March  5, 1907,  25  bales  45/8/40  hessian  cloth,  cost,  13/13/6;  duty,  $492.55;  sale, 
June  5,  1907,  market  value  day  steamer  sailed  Rs.  14/14;  duty,  $517.46;  excess  duty 
paid  over  cost,  $24.91. 

August  22,  1908,  sold  50 bales  40/10/1/2  ounce  hessian  cloth,  cost  Rs.  11/14;  duty, 
$986.91;  September  19, 1908,  market  value  day  steamer  sailed  Rs.  11/10;  duty,  $974.77; 
difference,  $12.14. 

In  this  instance  the  value  is  less  on  the  day  the  steamer  sailed  than  the  goods  actually 
cost,  but  the  dutv  had  to  be  paid  on  the  cost. 

Another  sale  of  September  8,  1908,  50  bales  40/10/1/2  ounce  hessian  cloth,  cost  Rs. 
11/03;  duty,  $953.38;  September  10,  1908,  market  value  day  steamer  sailed  Rs.  11/10; 
duty,  $974.67;  difference,  $21.29. 

You  will  see  by  this  that  even  in  a  few  days  the  market  changes  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  any  calculations  beforehand  unless  we  have  the  privilege  of  paying  the 
duty  on  the  price  that  the  goods  cost  us. 

In  this  connection,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to 
the  fact  that  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  merchandise  are  especially 
frequent  and  irregular  in  countries  whose  monetary  system  is  based 
on  silver,  and  declines  in  the  market  value  of  goods  at  the  time  of 
exportation,  due  solely  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  currency,  offer  an 
opportunity  for  undervaluation  that  is  especially  tempting  to  the  dis- 
honest importer  of  goods  bearing  specific  duties  which  vary  with  the 
cost.     . 

Another  interesting  example  of  the  operation  of  the  present  law  is 
afforded  by  the  following  statement  concerning  an  importation  of 
peroxide  or  barium,  and  although  this  disputed  valuation  was  ulti- 
mately settled  in  favor  of  the  importer,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  upon  which  the  proposed  amendment  is  based,  it  illustrates 
the  injustice  which  results  to  importers  from  a  strict  interpretation 
of  the  present  statute,  no  less  than  the  fairness  of  our  Woposed 
amendment.  I  quote  from  the  letter  of  the  importers,  Kogers  & 
Pyatt  (Incorporated),  under  date  of  December  7,  1908,  as  follows: 

The  usual  commercial  methods  adopted  in  this  article  are  the  making  of  contracts 
during  the  months  of  October,  November,  December,  each  year,  covering  the  dealers' 
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requirements  over  the  following  year,  usually  in  about  equal  monthly  proportions. 
The  specific  instance  that  we  refer  to  is  as  follows: 

Under  date  of  November  17,  1906,  we  made  a  contract  with  the  Hard  worth  Barium 
Company,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  through  their  selling  agents,  Messrs.  Bessler,  Waechter 
&  Co.,  ot  Liverpool,  calling  for  51  to  61  caslcs  of  88  to  90  per  cent  peroxide  of  barium, 
to  be  shipped  m  about  equal  monthly  proportions,  January  to  December,  inclusive, 
1907,  at  £^4  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Newcastle,  on  which  the  duty  was  25  per  cent  aid  valorem, 
I  believe  under  section  calling  for  chemicals  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  I  am 
also  sure  that  all  contracts  made  for  that  year  were  at  the  same  price.  During  the 
life  of  this  contract  one  of  our  monthly  shipments  at  £34  per  ton  arrived  on  the  same 
steamer  with  goods  coming  to  another  importing  house  who  only  occasionally  imported 
this  article,  and  they  had  made  a  purcnase  of  a  small  Quantity  for  which  they  paid 
£36  per  ton.  Upon  the  arrival  of  these  goods  one  of  the  general  appraisers  at  this 
port  advanced  our  valuation  to  £36  per  ton,  to  which  advance  we  protested,  and  at 
the  same  time  asked  five  or  six  other  importers,  who  had  contracts  covering  the  same 
period  as  ours,  and  at  the  same  price,  to  join  in  our  efforts  to  prove  that  our  price  of 
£34  was  bona  fide,  and  applied  to  all  contracts  made  during  October-December, 
1906,  for  delivery  over  the  year  1907.  At  the  same  time  we  wrote  to  the  consul  at 
Newcastle,  and  upon  arrival  of  his  report  of  the  contract  price,  and  the  other  importers 
of  this  article  joining  with  us,  the  ^neral  appraiser  finally  passed  our  invoice  at  £34  per 
ton,  realizing  that  it  was  only  fair  and  just  that  if  practically  every  importer  of  tnis 
article  had  contracted  at  £34  per  ton,  and  sold  their  goods,  duty  paid,  covering  the 
period  of  their  various  contracts,  they  were  entitled  to  have  the  duty  assessed  at  the 
actual  purchase  value,  and  our  entries  were  finally  liquidated  at  this  figure. 

This  certainlv  seems  fair  and  logical  from  the  importer's  point  of  view,  and  looking 
at  it  from  another  point,  had  the  production  of  the  article  increased  and  the  selling 
price  abroad  decreased,  the  importer  would  have  still  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
duty  at  the  rate  of  £34  per  ton,  as  all  their  invoices  would  call  for  that  figure. 

Sec.  23.  Damage  aUov^ance. — ^The  present  law  provides  that  no 
allowances  for  damage  to  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  shall  be 
made  in  the  estimation  of  duties  thereon. 

This  has  been  shown,  by  the  experience  of  all  importers,  to  be  a 
burdensome  provision  and  one  that  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  Government  against  frauds  that  might  be  attempted  by  the 
use  of  claims  of  damage  as  a  means  of  reducing  valuations.  We 
therefore  recommend  the  amendment  of  the  statute  as  follows* 

Sec  23.  That  no  allowances  for  damages  to  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported 
into  the  United  States  shall  hereafter  be  made  in  the  estimation  and  liquidation  of 
duties  thereon,  unless  the  damage  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  appraiser  to  equal  or 
exceed  five  per  centum  of  the  dutiable  value  y  hut  when  such  damage  equals  or  exceeds  five  per 
centum  of  said  value  an  allowance  equal  to  the  damage  shalthe  rnadefrom  the  estimated 
dutiable  value  of  the  merchandise  so  damaged^  and  upon  goods  bearing  a  specific  rate  of 
duty  a  corresponding  percentage  of  reduction  shall  be  made  in  the  duties  to  be  assessed^  or 
the  importer  of  any  goods y  wares y  or  ynerchandise  whereon  damage  is  cZatwurrfmay,  within 
ten  days,  etc. 

While  this  provision  of  the  law  would  render  it  necessary  for  the 
appraiser  to  use  diligence  in  the  estimation  of  damages,  we  believe 
that  this  does  not  impose  so  unreasonable  a  burden  upon  the  Govern- 
ment as  is  imposed  upon  importers  by  the  collection  of  duties  upon 
nonexisting  values  as  practiced  under  the  present  law.  Nor  is  this  the 
full  measure  of  the  burden  which  the  present  statute  imposes.  To 
provide  against  possible  loss  from  the  payment  of  duties  on  damaged 
goods  importers  are  compelled  to  insure  not  only  the  value  of  their 
merchanaise,  but  the  duties  as  well,  and  as  the  amount  of  premiums 
paid  for  this  insurance  is  ^Q9ii\y  in  excess  of  the  losses  paid  thereunder 
oy  the  insurance  companies  it  is  obvious  that  the  tax  upon  importers 
is  altogether  beyond  the  amoimt  of  duties  which  the  Government 
would  waive  by  the  just  consideration  of  the  impairment  of  values  hj 
damage  to  goods  in  transit.  It  is  immaterial  that  the  importer  is 
recompensed  for  this  loss  by  the  insurance  companies;  the  value  does 
not  remain  in  the  goods,  and  the  Government  is  collecting  duties, 
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whether  they  are  ultimately  paid  by  the  importer  or  the  insurance 
company,  upon  values  which  do  not  exist  and  can  not  be  restored. 

The  following-named  firms,  from  among  the  members  of  this  associ- 
ation, are  particularly  familiar  with  the  operation  of  those  features  of 
the  law  herein  referred  to  and  will  cheerfully  afford  your  committee 
any  further  information  it  may  desire  respecting  their  operations: 
Arnold,  Karberg:  &  Co.,  Carleton  &  Moffat,  Canowitz  &  Co.,  The 
Robert  Crooks  Company,  of  New  York,  Hoople  &  Nichols,  J.  L. 
Hopkins  &  Co.,  Otto  Isenstein  &  Co.,  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co., 
A.  Ejiipstein  &  Co.,  Paterson,  Boardman  &  Co.,  Koessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company,  Rogers  &  Pyatt  (Incorporated),  D.  A.  Shaw  &  Co ., 
Smith  &  Schipper,  A.  A.  Stillwell  &  Co.,  The  Strobel  &  Wilken  Com- 
pany, Thurston  &  Braidich,  Ungerer  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Anderson, 
S.  Winterboume  &  Co.,  Paul  C.  Zuhlke. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Association  op  Importers, 
J.  M.  Peters,  Secretary. 


SirOW'S  U.  S.  SAMPLE  EXPBESS   COMPAlirT,  HEW  TOBK  GITT, 
OBJECTS  TO  FEES  FOB  FHIHG  PBOTESTS. 

New  York,  December  j?S,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  BepreseTUatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  informed  that  there  is  a  proposition  under 
consideration  by  your  committee  to  require  the  payment  of  a  fee  upon 
the  filing  of  every  protest  against  an  assessment  of  duty  by  the  col- 
lector of  customs. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  hardship  that  the  proposed 
law  would  entail  upon  us  and  our  customers.  We  bring  from  Europe 
a  large  number  of  small  packages,  and  on  a  considerable  number  tne 
duty  amounts  to  less  than  $5  each.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
proposed  fee  might  often  equal  or  exceed  tne  amount  of  duty,  thus 
practically  prohibiting  all  protests  in  this  class  of  cases. 

These  small  amounts  are  not  insignificant,  because  there  may  be  many 
of  them,  all  of  one  kind.  For  example,  our  protests,  recently  decided 
in  our  favor,  against  the  exaction  of  the  fees  for  passing  free  packages 
through  the  sample  office.  These  fees  ranged  from  30  cents  to  $1.25 
each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  package,  and  yet  we  alone  paid  over 
$5,000  per  annum  in  such  fees.  We  feel  that  under  the  law  as  it 
stands  we  have  been  subjected  to  an  injustice  for  which  we  have  no 
remedy  because  we  paid  these  fees  for  many  years  without  protest, 
assuming  that  they  were  legal  because  the  collector  demanded  them 
and  a  regulation  of  the  Treasury  Department  required  their  payment. 
It  now  appears  that  they  have  been  illegal  ever  since  the  passage  of 
the  customs  administrative  act  of  1890,  but  the  Government  has 
returned  to  us  only  about  $5,000  paid  under  protest,  but  will  not  re- 
turn the  illegal  fees  collected  from  us  for  sixteen  years,  amoimting  to 
over  $75,000. 

Your  committee  will  see  that  we  could  not  have  recovered  even  the 
$5,000  if  the  law  had  required  us  to  pay  a  fee  on  each  protest. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

Snow's  U.  S.  Sample  Express  Co.  (Ltd.), 
H.  W.  Robinson,  Secretary. 
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CUSTOMS  COURT. 

THE  AHEBICAV  SPICE   TRADE   ASSOCIATIOIT   FAVOBS   ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  A  COTJBT  TO  TBT  CUSTOMS  CASES. 

Boston,  November  j87,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washirigton,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  The  American  Spice  Trade  Association  of  America  de- 
sires to  put  itself  on  record  as  favoring  the  customs  courts  specified 
in  the  tentative  draft  of  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  also  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  These 
customs  courts  will  save  much  time  and  expense  to  all  importers. 

We  also  most  respectftdly  petition  that  the  said  customs  courts 
shall  have  control  of  all  decisions  as  to  the  quality  of  aU  imported 
drugs  and  food  products,  under  the  higher  control  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  fdr  the  very  same 
reasons. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

American  Spice  Trade  Association, 
James  S.  Murphy, 

Chairman  Committee. 

(Resolutions  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  adopted  by  the 
Boston  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  and  the  Wholesale  Druggists' 
Association.) 


CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

S.  P.  COHIfEB,  SAH   DIEOO,  CAL.,  CITES   IHSTAHCES   SHOWIVO 
THE  EFFECT  OF  VARIOUS  COUET  FUmiNGS. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  November  26,  1908. . 
CoMMmEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa^hiTigton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  treasury  and  court  decisions  bearing  upon  the 
Dingley  law  have  played  havoc  with  that  act.  To  illustrate^  99 
pounds  of  dried  fish  or  herring,  costing  6  cents  a  pound,  are  dutiable 
at  30  per  cent  of  $5.94  =  $1.78;  while  100  pounds,  costing  $6,  pay 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  75  cents.  (See  paragraphs  258 
and  261 ,  Dingley  law.)  One  hundred  pounds  make  one-half  barrel,  at 
three-fourths  cent  per  pound ;  less  than  100  pounds  is  provided  for  at 
30  per  cent.  Hides  pay.  15  per  cent.  Skins  are  free.  If  dry,  12 
pounds  and  under  is  a  slcin  and  free  of  duty;  12 J  pounds  and  over  is  a 
nide  and  dutiable  at  15  per  cent.  If  green,  25  pounds  and  under  is  a 
skin  and  free;  25J  pounds  and  over  is  a  hide  and  dutiable  at  15  per 
cent. 

A  $15  pony  or  cayuse  and  a  $150  horse  pay  duty  at  $30  per  head. 
A  400-pound  sow  is  dutiable  at  $1.50.  Her  10  pigs,  one  month  old, 
are  dutiable  at  $1.50  per  head  each. 
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Shingles  at  30  cents  per  1,000  simply  feed  the  trust  and  rob  the 
other  fellow  on  thepraine.     Lumber  is  ditto  as  to  feeding  and  robbing. 

Whisky  should  be  on  the  free  list,  as  the  duty  on  it  only  enriches 
the  distiller. 

A  suit  of  woolen  clothing  costing  $15  pays  44  cents  per  pound  and 
60  per  cent.  So  if  the  suit  weighs  4  pounds  the  duty  would  be  $10.76. 
This  is  more  than  a  half  too  mgh. 

linen  drawn  work  pays  60  per  cent,  which  is  30  per  cent  too  high. 

No  man  living  can  n^re  out  the  duty  on  silk  fabrics.  The  United 
States  Board  of  Appraisers  tried  to,  and  the  court  set  their  decision 
aside  and  made  a  less  intelligible  ruling.  Read  the  silk  schedule, 
and  then  read  the  two  decisions,  and  you  wiU  find  them  all  as  clear 
as  mud. 

Just  why  piUng  and  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  are  dutiable,  and 
round  timber  ana  saw  logs  are  on  the  free  list,  is  a  mystery  to  an  old 
customs  collector,  like  the  writer  of  this  penciling. 

I  would  put  cigars  on  the  free  list  and  bust  the  trust,  as  $4.25  per 
pound  and  30  cents  per  100  internal-revenue  tax  is  robbery  to  the 
consumer  to  enrich  tne  trust.     Cut  it  out. 

Manufactures  of  shell  pay  30  per  cent,  yet  the  courts  hold  that 
Jortoise-shell  pins  and  combs  without  settings  or  gems  are  jewelry 
and  dutiable  at  60  per  cent,  just  because  a  woman  wears  them  to 
decorate  or  hold  her  hair  in  place.  * 

And  so  I  might  go  on  for  a  week  noting  the  effect  of  the  decisions 
made  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Dingley  law.  It  has  been  literally 
cut  to  pieces  by  decisions  till  no  collector  ventures  to  act  till  he  con- 
sults the  rulings.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  whole  mess? 
I  fear  you  have  a  task  you  wot  not  of. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  tanff  that  shall  do  what  the  Republican  platform 
demanded — equalize  the  wage,  etc.  The  Japanese  have  bought 
cotton  in  Arkansas  and  freighted  it  by  railroaa  2,500  miles  and  oy 
water  5,000  miles  to  Japan,  made  it  into  cotton  clothing,  and  sent 
it  back  to  the  United  States  and  paid  50  per  cent  duty  on  it,  and  sold 
it  in  competition  with  American-made  goods.  Wages  did  the  work. 
Do  you  want  to  keep  the  pauper-wage  Jap  out  of  the  United  States 
and  admit  his  pauper-wage-made  goods  free?  That  will  not  do  by 
a  jug  full.  And  so  it  goes  all  along  the  line.  A  tariff  for  revenue 
defeated  Bryan,  and  it  ought  to  defeat  any  man. 
Respectfully, 

S.  P.  Conner, 
Ex-Deputy  Collector  of  Customs. 


DOMESTIC   MARKET  VALXIE. 

HON.   JAMES    KEIOTEDT,    M.    C,   ADVOCATES    ASSESSING    AD 
VALGSEMS  GN  SELLING  PRICES  IN  THIS  CGTJNTRT. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

WdshiTigton,  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  In  my  district  I  have  a  great  many  industries  that 
are  manufacturing  the  kind  of  goods  which  when  imported  from 
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abroad  pay  ad  valorem  duties,  and  complaint  has  been  general  that 
the  protective  tariff  has  failed  to  protect  in  all  cases  where  it  is  an  ad 
valorem  tariff.  The  glass  blowers  of  Massillon,  the  watchmakers  and 
roller  ball  bearing  manufacturers  of  Canton,  and  the  potters  of  East 
Liverpool  are  all  contending  that  they  have  never  had  the  protection 
against  imported  wares  from  abroad  which  was  intended  by  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  to  give  them.  This  could  be  remedied  by  a  simple  change  in 
the  administrative  clause  of  the  Dingley  bill  with  reference  to  ad  valo- 
rem duties.  If  the  tariff  were  based  upon  the  price  at  wliich  the 
importer  sells  his  goods,  after  the  duty  is  paid,  freely  at  wholesale  in 
our  market,  further  objection  to  ad  valorem  duties  would  disappear 
and  the  ad  valorem  duty,  in  place  of  being  a  source  of  infinite  trouble 
and  annoyance,  would  become  the  easiest  of  administration  and  the 
most  satisfactory  in  every  way.  At  present  we  permit  foreigners  to 
fix  the  market  value  in  a  foreign  country  and  to  pay  duty  upon  that 
value  which  they  have  fixed. 

In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Burgess,  when  appearing  for  the  potters, 
on  page  1454  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee, 
he  stated  that  the  United  States  import  figures  on  earthenware 
and  china  for  1907 — our  import  figures  from  Germany  are  $5,153,943, 
whereas  the  German  export  figures  for  the  same  goods  at  the  same 
time  were  $8, 1 14,848.  In  the  Daily  Consular  Trade  Report  No.  333^ 
dated  November  23,  1908,  per  figures  from  the  German  Statistical 
Year  Book  (Statistisches  Jahrbuch  ftir  das  Deutsche  Reich)  for 
1908,  is  given  the  imports  from  Germany  to  this  country  for  the 
year  1908  aggregating  $7,689,980,  while  the  Treasury  Department 
collected  duties,  as  appears  by  American  figures,  on  $5,287,367 
worth.  For  the  two  years  1907  and  1908  German  statistics  show 
that  importations  to  the  United  States  were  $5,400,000  in  excess  of 
American  figures,  and  that  the  admission  of  tnese  goods  into  our 
coimtry  was  attended  by  a  swindle  of  our  revenue  department  of 
over  $3,000,000.  This  gross  imdervaluation  of  goods  coming  from 
abroad  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  pottery  associations  were 
usin^  the  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  such  a  practice.  In  the 
testimony  given  by  Mr.  Biurgess  it  clearly  appears  that  the  United 
States  Government  was,  in  the  matter  of  these  duties,  charging  one 
rate  of  duty  for  English  goods  entering  our  ports  and  a  very  much 
less  rate  of  duty  for  the  identical  article  when  it  came  from  German 

Sorts.  This  is  indefensible.  The  bill  which  you  are  framing  should 
e  prepared  with  every  care  possible,  so  that  it  will  not  get  out  of 
adjustment,  out  of  harmony,  with  the  existing  conditions  quickly. 
The  present  method  of  levying  duty  upon  the  market  price  in  the 
country  where  goods  are  made  is  vicious.  The  distance  between 
the  labor  cost  of  goods  abroad  and  the  labor  cost  of  the  same  goods 
manufactured  in  this  coimtrv  should  be  spanned  or  bridged  bv  the 
duties  collected.  This  is  the  protective  idea.  If  duty  is  oased 
upon  a  foreign  price  and  conditions  become  disturbed,  labor  rapidly 
falls,  carries  down  with  it  the  foreign  market  price  of  the  article, 
the  tariff  which  is  intended  to  span  the  entire  distance  between  the 
foreign  cost  and  ours  should  automatically  become  greater  and  not 
less.  As  for  example:  Let  us  assume  that  the  hat  I  wear  would 
cost  $1  to  manufacture  in  a  foreign  country;  that  the  labor  cost 
and  the  material  cost  of  manufacture  here  would  make  the  cost  of 
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the  hat  S2;  the  tariff  should  be  $1;  if  based  upon  the  foreign  price 
the  rate  of  duty  should  be  100  per  cent;  if  based  upon  the  Ajnerican 
price  it  should  be  50  per  cent. 

Now  I  take  it  this  committee  is  ambitious  to  frame  a  tariff  bill  that 
will  have  the  tendency  to  free  business  in  this  country  from  all  unnec- 
essary disturbances  by  reason  of  unfavorable  foreign  conditions.  In 
the  case  I  instanced  if  prices  should  suddenly  fall  in  those  countries 
from  which  hats  are  imported  into  this  country  under  the  Dinglev 
bill  the  tariff  also  would  rapidly  decrease,  thus  allowing  foreign  goods 
in  great  quantities  to  be  shipped  into  our  market  cheaper,  and  so  to 
suddenly  disturb  conditions  resulting  in  calamitous  disturbances  to 
business  of  all  kinds,  making  necessary  the  readjustment  of  wage 
scales  in  the  factories  and  workshops,  needlessly  causing  strikes  and 
lockouts  until  every  panic  or  labor  depression  wherever  coming  in 
the  civilized  world  is  instantly  felt  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  upon  our 
shores.  Upon  the  other  hand  it  is  not  the  foreign  market  price  of 
goods  coming  to  America  that  should  be  considered  in  the  framing  of 
a  protective  tariff.  It  is  the  competitive  price  in  this  country,  and 
upon  that  the  duty  should  be  based.  I  think  that  the  ad  valorem 
duties  should  be  levied  upon  the  price — the  specific  price — at  which  the 
importer  sells  goods  freely  to  the  jobber  or  to  the  wholesale  trade  in 
this  country  after  the  duty  is  paid.  It  would  be  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world  to  require  our  administrative  officers  to  collect  the  duties 
when  goods  are  entered  which  are  intended  for  sale  at  the  prjce  which 
the  importer  makes  declaration  that  he  expects  to  sell  them,  with  the 
provision  that  he  must  report  the  exact  price  at  which  same  are  sold 
and  when  so  sold,  and  if  sold  below  the  price  originally  entered  the 
excess  duty  should  be  returned,  and  if  sold  above  that  price  the  addi- 
tional duty  immediately  paid.  This  arrangement  would  make  the 
ad  valorem  duty  the  ideal  duty.  It  would  nee  their  collection  from 
all  embarrassments  and  suspicion  of  false  valuations.  It  would  bring 
this  duty  back  to  the  just  basis  of  all  taxation,  the  value  in  money  at 
the  place  where  taxed. 

Again,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  same  goods,  identically  the 
same  articles  of  pottery,  when  imported  from  England  are  valued 
for  taxation  at  35  cents  per  dozen;  when  coming  from  Germany  at 
19 J  cents  (see  testimony  of  Mr.  Burgess  at  page  1464  of  the  hearings). 
It  would  seem  fair  to  infer  that  the  pottery  of  other  kinds  coming 
.from  Germany  entered  with  an  undervaluation  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  real  value  that  the  Holland  teas  did.  If  this  be 
true,  then  the  figures  given  in  the  German  Year  Book,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  are  three-fifths  greater  than  the  valuation 
upon  which  they  paid  duty,  are  still  away  below,  more  than  $1,000,000 
per  year  below,  tne  price  at  which  the  same  goods  would  have  been 
appraised  if  they  had  come  from  England.  The  proportion  stated 
for  the  year  1907  would  be  19i:5,153,943::35:9,332,012;  for  the  year 
1908,  19J:  5,287,267::  35: 9,578,082.  In  the  two  years  pottery  im- 
ported from  Germany  was  entered  at  our  ports  at  a  valuation  of 
$8,458,884  below  the  value  at  which  the  same  goods  would  have  been 
appraised  had  they  come  from  England. 

The  administrative  clause  of  the  Dinglev  bill,  which  makes  even 
possible  such  gross  discrimination  against  the  commerce  of  a  friendly 
nation,  must  be  corrected.     Why,  if  the  wages  of  workmen  are  lower 
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in  Grermany  than  in  England,  we  need  more  tariff  upon  them  and 
not  less. 

It  is  objected  that  this  change  can  not  be  effected  because  it  would 
render  unnecessary  an  army  of  special  agents  and  appraisers  who 
are  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  and  who  would  use  their 
influence  to  defeat  the  reform. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  feature  in  our  tariff  law 
so  unscientific  as  the  administrative  clause  relating  to  ad  valorem 
duties  has  obtained  for  over  half  a  century,  while  everywhere  has 
been  complaint  and  comment  about  the  dinicultjr  of  its  execution 
and  its  unsatisfactory  operation,  I  am  loath  to  think  that  our  prede- 
cessors in  Congress  were  influenced  bv  the  mere  huneer  of  patronage 
in  retaining  tms  provision.  Nor  will  this  Congress  hesitate  for  any 
such  unworthy  reason  to  make  the  change  if  it  is  thought  right  by  a 
majority  of  its  members. 

When  this  idea  was  suggested  to  the  president  of  the  American 
Potters'  Association  he  expressed  surprise  that  it  was  not  adopted 
long  ago;  at  the  same  time,  however,  saying  that  intensely  inter- 
ested as  he  had  been  in  the  subject  he  had  never  thought  of  it  before. 
I  advert  to  this  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  potters 
do  not  ask  this.  They  do.  They  made  other  suggestions  of  change, 
however,  because  they  feared  that  this  could  not  be  had^  inasmuch  as 
it  would  affect  all  the  schedules  having  ad  valorem  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


DRAWBACK. 

HON.  H.  S.  BOTTTELL,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  OPimOir  OF  TEE  ATTOB- 
NET-QEITEBAL  BELATIVE  TO  BLEITDED  FLOUBS. 

Depaktment  of  Justice, 

Washingtony  September  19,  1908, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir:  Reading,  together  in  their  proper  order  the  several  statements 
submitted  by  you,  the  following  appear  to  l^e  the  facts  upon  which 
an  opinion  is  sought : 

First.  Blending  flour  consists  in  selecting  the  kinds,  Qualities,  and 
quantities  of  flours  necessarjr  to  make  the  required  blend,  and  in 
uioroughly  mixing  and  aeratmg  the  same,  which  is  purely  a  mechan- 
ical process  and  involves  no  chemical  action. 

Second.  This  is  done  by  machinery  especially  manufactured  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  labor  is  principally  unskilled,  but  is  performed 
under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  miller. 

Third.  Blended  flours  have  different  qualities  and  characteristics 
from  and  are  better  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  intended  than 
flours  not  blended.  Their  qualities  and  characteristics  are  the  mean 
between  the  corresponding  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  flours 
unblended.  They  remain  wheat  flour,  having  the  same  uses  as 
unblended  flours,  but  being  better  adapted  to  sound  preservation 
for  those  uses  in  tropical  climates. 

Fourth.  The  blended  flour  produced  by  the  Copeland-Raymond 
Company,  to  whom  the  drawback  in  question  has  been  allowed,  is 
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produced  from  Manitoba  hard  spring  wheat,  containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  gluten,  blended  with  domestic  flour  of  medium  strength, 
of  a  high  color  and  great  keeping  qualities,  thus  producing  a  flour 
having  the*  proper  proportion  of  gluten  to  obtain  tne  best  results  in 
bread  making  and  also  superior  keeping  quaUties,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  flour  used  in  warm  climates,  it  differs  from  the  imported 
flour  used  in  the  blending,  in  color,  texture,  and  keeping  qualities, 
and  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gluten  contained  therein. 

Fifth.  The  proportion  of  the  imported  flour  used  varies  from  33J 
to  45  per  cent,  according  to  the  varying  requirements  of  the  seasons 
and  climatic  conditions. 

Sixth.  The  cost  of  blending  is  about  2i  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
blended  flour,  which  is  exclusive  of  the  packages  in  which  the  same  is 
exported. 

Seventh.  Blended  flours  have  a  distinct  commercial  designation  in 
the  markets  of  this  country,  the  imported  flour  being  known  in  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  country  as  spring-wheat  flour,  and  the 
flour  produced  by  blending  being  Imown  and  sold  in  the  market  as 
blended  flour;  but  this  term  is  applied  commercially  to  all  flour  to  the 
ultimate  production  of  which  spring  and  winter  wheat,  wherever 
grown,  have  contributed,  whether  through  the  blending  of  flours  or 
through  the  blending  of  the  grain  prior  to  its  manufacture  into  flour. 

The  question  for  consideration  is  whether  the  Copeland-Raymond 
Company  when  exporting  the  blended  flour  above  described  is 
entitled  to  a  drawback  on  the  imported  flour  used  in  producing  said 
blended  flour  under  section  30  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

That  where  imported  materials  on  which  duties  have  been  paid,  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United  States,  th^rc  shall. 
be  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  such  articles,  a  drawback  eoual  in  amount  to  the 
duties  paid  on  the  materials  used,  less  one  per  centum  of  such  duties. 

the  only  question  now  presented  being  whether  or  not  the  imported 
flour  upon  which  a  drawback  is  being  allowed  is  used  in  the  "  man- 
ufacture *'  of  an  article  ''manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United 
States,''  within  the  meaning  of  said  act. 

Numerous  authorities  have  been  called  to  my  attention  by  those 
interested  in  the  determination  of  this  question,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important: 

In  Hartranft  v.  Wiegmann  (121  U.  S.,  609),  decided  in  1887,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  shells  cleaned  by  acid  and  then  ground  on  an 
emery  wheel,  and  some  of  them  afterwards  etched  by  acid,  and  all 
intended  to  be  sold  for  ornaments,  as  shells,  were  not  dutianle  at  35 

Eer  cent  ad  valorem  as  ''manufactures  of  shells,''  but  were  exempt 
'om  dutv  as  "shells  of  every  description  not  manufactured." 
Congress,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  the  view  that  such 
a  treatment  of  shells  was  not  a  manufacture,  as  in  paragraph  450  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897  it  was  provided  that  "shells  engraved,  cut, 
omamontorl  or  otherwise  manufactured,"  should  be  assessed  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  thus  clearly  indicating  that  engraving,  cutting, 
and  ornamenting  shells  is  a  manufacture  within  the  meaning  of  that 
act. 

In  Dejonge  v.  Magone  (159  U.  S.,  562)  it  was  held  that  papers 
coated,  colored,  and  embossed  to  imitate  leather,  and  papers  coated 
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with  flock,  to  imitate  velvet,  were  not  "manufactures  of  paper,  or 
of  which  paper  ia  a  component  material.'*  This  decision,  however, 
turned  very  largely  on  what  the  court  understood,  from  .the  classi- 
fication of  the  several  varieties  of  paper  and  the  well-known  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  ** paper''  in  commerce,  Concrress  had  in  mind 
when  the  act  was  passed.  This  is  apparent  from  the  following 
language  of  the  court:  f^    ] 

But  it  is  established  by  the  evidence  beyond  dispute  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1883  ' '  fancy  papei^s'*  were  largely  dealt  in  in  commerce  and  were  well 
known  in  the  commerce  and  trade  of  this  country;  that  there  were  a  great  variety 
of  fancy  papers,  and' that  such  designation  covered  both  the  importations  out  of  which 
this  controversy  arose.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  (.'onj^ress  assumed  that 
the  manipulation  or  treatment  of  particular  paper  in  the  completed  condition  in 
which  produced  at  a  paper  mill,  by  mere  surface  coatinp:,  a  process  which  did  not 
change  its  form,  but  only  increased  the  uses  to  which  such  paper  might  be  put,  had  the 
result  to  cause  the  article  to  cease  to  be  paper  and  to  become  a  manufacture  of  paper, 
especially  in  view  of  the  continued  commercial  designation  of  the  article  as  a  variety 
uf  paper  and  its  sale  and  purchase  in  commere  as  paper. 

IF  In  Tidewater  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States  (171  U.  S.,  210)  the  facts 
were  that  box  shooks  had  been  iranufactured  in  Canada  by  planing 
boards  and  cutting  their*  into  required  lengths  and  widths  for  making 
into  boxes  without  further  labor  than  nailing  them  together.  They 
were  then  tied  into  bundles  and  iir ported  and  made  into  boxes  or 
cases  by  nailiTig  the  proper  parts  together  with  nails  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  out  cf  in  ported  steel  rods.  The  drawback  was 
claimed  under  section  3019,  Revised  Statutes,  which  provided  that — 

There  shall  be  allowed  on  all  articles  wholly  manufactured  of  materials  imported 
on  which  duties  have  been  paid  when  exported  a  drawback,  etc. 

!  The  court  interpolated  the  words  *4n  the  United  States"  after  the 
word  *' manufactured,"  making  it  read:  ^ 

There  shall  be  allowed  on  all  articles  wholly  manufactured  in  the  United  States  of 
materials  imported,  etc. — 

and  held  that  the  putting  together  of  the  shooks  by  fitting,  nailing, 
and  trimiring  them  was  not  an  entire  manufacture,  and  that  conse- 
quentlv  the  boxes  were  not  ^^w^holly  r^anufactured"  within  the 
United  States  required  by  the  statute.  The  opinion  in  this  case  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  in  the  di'^cussion  cf  tne  general  subject  of 
what  processes  constitute  a  manufacture  throws  some  light  upon  the 
question  under  consideration. 

In  United  States  v.  Dudley  (174  U.  S.,  670)  the  question  was 
whether  boards  dressed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved  should 
be  assessed  with  a  tax  of  25  per  cent  ad  valore  n  as  **  manufactures  of 
wood  or  of  which  wood  is  the  corrponent  material  cf  chief  value,"  or 
be  exempt  as  **sawed  boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other  lumber,  rough 
or  dressed."  The  court  held  that  the  boards  were  dressed  lumber 
and  not  manufactures  of  lumber  within  the  meaning  of  that  pro- 
vision. 

The  case  of  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing:  Company  Association  v. 
United  States  (207  U.  S.,  556)  is  much  relied  on  by  those  who  oppose 
the  drawback.  In  that  case  it  appeared  that  tlie  company  had 
imported  corks  and  had  subiected  them  to  a  special  and  rather 
elaborate  treatment,  as  a  result  of  which  they  would  not  permit  the 
escape  of  gas  from  tne  bottled  beer  or  impart  thereto  the  cork  flavor. 
It  was  insisted  by  the  company  that  when  it  shipped  bottled  beer 
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corked  with  these  corks  it  was  entitled  under  the  statute  now  in 
question  to  a  drawback  thereon.  The  court  disallowed  the  claim, 
holding  incidentally  that  the  corks  were  not  manufactured  after 
their  importation,  but  mainly  resting  the  case  on  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  the  case  of  Joseph  ScliUtz  Brewing  Company  v.  United  States 
(181  U.  S.,  584),  in  which  it  was  held  that  '* bottles  and  corks  in  wliich 
beer  is  bottled  and  exported  for  sale  are  not  'imported  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture'  of  such  beer  within  the  meaning  of  the  drawback 
provisions  of  the  customs  revenue  laws,  although  the  beer  be  bottled 
and  corked  and  subsequently  heated  for  its  better  preservation."  In 
the  opinion  in  the  Schlitz  case  the  court  said: 

The  fact  that  the  beer  must  be  steamed  after  bottling  to  a  point  necessary  to  kill 
the  germs  of  yeast,  and  for  that  purpose  must  be  inclosed  in  some  vessel  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  only  shows  that  the  beer  is  bottled  before  it  is  finally 
manufactured  and  ready  for  the  market.  This  process  certainly  does  not  convert  a 
bottle  from  an  incasement  into  an  ingredient.  In  this  particular  oeer  does  not  materi- 
ally differ  from  a  hundred  other  articles  which  recjuire  to  be  incased  for  their  proper 
preservation.  Thus,  champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines  must  be  bottled  while  vet 
effervescing  or  they  will  lose  the  twang  which  gives  them  their  principal  value.  I'he 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  Apollinaris  and  other  effervescing  water,  though  not 
manufactured,  and  of  certain  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  required  to  be 
incased  while  hot  and  still  in  the  process  of  preservation. 

This  reasoning  was  equally  conclusive  of  both  the  Schlitz  and  the 
Anheuser-Busch  cases;  and  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  latter 
case  contains  no  intimation  as  to  what  the  result  would  have  been 
h  id  the  claimant  imported  corks  and  united  them  with  other  varieties 
of  corks,  if  such  a  process  were  possible,  and  subjected  the  corks  thus 
made  to  special  treatment  fitting  them  for  certain  uses,  and  had  then 
exported  the  corks  thus  produced  as  corks  and  not  as  beer.  Such  a 
state  of  facts  would  have  presented  a  case  sometliing  similar  to  the 
question  now  under  consideration;  and  it  must  be  conceded  that 
tnere  is  little  in  common  between  the  facts  in  the  Anheuser-Busch 
case  and  the  facts  here  presented. 

In  The  Brooklyn  Cooperate  Company  v.  City  of  New  Orleans  et  al. 
(47  La.  Ann.,  1314)  it  was  held  that  the  putting  together,  by  means 
of  machinery,  of  staves,  hoops,  and  heads,  thus  forming  a  barrel, 
does  not  constitute  a  manufacture  of  an  article  of  wood.  This  case 
is  similar  in  its  facts  to  that  of  Tide  Water  Oil  Company  v.  United 
States,  supra,  wherein  it  was  held  that  the  nailing  of  snooks  together 
in  the  form  of  a  box  is  not  a  whole  manufacture  of  the  box. 

In  The  People  ex  rel.  v,  Roberts  (145  N.  Y.,  375)  the  relator  claimed 
that  it  was  exempt  from  taxation  because  it  was  a  manufacturing 
corporation.  It  appeared  that  the  company  took  tea  in  the  original 
state  and  mixed  together  various  kinds,  thus  producing  a  compound 
which  was  called  ** combination  tea,''  and  that  it  took  coffee  in  the 
raw  bean  and  roasted  and  ground  it,  and  in  some  instances  different 
kinds  of  coffee  were  mixed  together,  forming,  as  in  the  case  of  tea,  a 
combination  article.  The  court  held  that  the  handling  of  tea  and 
coffee  in  that  manner  was  not  a  manufacture  in  any  legal  sense,  and 
that  the  relator  was  not  a  manufacturing  corporation.  It  is  apparent 
that  if  the  roasting  and  grinding  of  coffee,  and  thus  putting  it  in 
shape  for  use,  is  not  a  manufacture,  then  the  grinding  of  com  into 
com  meal  or  of  wheat  into  flour  is  not  a  manufa(*iure.  In  fact, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  lumber  when  cut  from  the  h>g8.  The  mate- 
liid  is  subjected  to  only  a  mechanicftl  process  and  still  remains  wood, 
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but  in  a  different  form;  yet  it  is  conceded  by  all  authorities  that  it 
is  a  manufacture  to  make  lumber  from  logs. 

This  case  of  The  People  v,  Roberts  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
uniformly  followed,  even  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  in  The  People 
ex  rel.  Devoe  v.  Roberts  (51  App.  Div..  77,  1900)  the  mixing  of  paint 
was  held  to  be  a  manufacture;  and  in  The  People  ex  rel.  Waterman 
V.  Morgan  (48  App.  Div.,  393)  it  was  held  that  the  mere  assembling 
and  fitting  together  of  gold  pens  and  holders  which  were  made  by 
others  and  purchased  by  the  Watermans  and  assembled  by  them 
was  a  manufacture  entithng  the  corporation  to  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion on  its  capital  stock  under  the  same  statute. 

In  Murphy  v.  Amson  (C6  U.  S.,  131)  it  was  held  that  a  substance 
which  was  obtained  by  the  chemical  action  of  benzole  and  nitric  acid 
upon  each  other  and  then  refined  and  cleaned  by  distillation  was  a 
manufacture  from  these  substances. 

The  material  distinction  between  the  facts  in  that  case  and  those 
herein  presented  is,  that  in  the  process  there  involved  there  was 
chemical  action,  and  the  resulting  article  was  wholly  different  from 
and  in  fact  possessed  none  of  the  pro])erties  of  either  of  the  sub- 
stances from  which  it  was  made.  The  word  ''  blend ''  is  hardly  appro- 
priate to  describe  the  union  between  those  two  substances,  as  that 
word  implies  a  mechanical  mixture. 

In  Meyer  v.  United  States  (124  Fed.,  296),  District  Judge  Town- 
send  held  that  hemstitched  cotton  lawns  made  by  subjecting  cotton 
cloth  to  the  processes  of  turning  over  the  edges,  drawing  certain 
threads,  and  other  manipulation,  but  not  appropriated  by  these 
processes  to  any  particular  ultimate  use,  were  advanced  beyond  the 
contlition  of  ''cotton  cloth,"  and  were  dutiable  as  ''manufactures  of 
cotton." 

The  above-cited  cases  involve  about  all  the  principles  which  have 
been  considered  by  the  courts  in  determining  what  constitutes  a 
manufacture. 

In  applying  these  decisions  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  each  case 
presented  a  peculiar  state  of  facts,  and  esj^ecially  that  those  facts 
were  applied  to  peculiar  statutes,  and  that  in  no  case  did  the  court 
intend  to  lay  down  a  general  and  inflexible  definition  of  the  word 
"manufacture,"  which  should  govern  under  all  conditions  and  in  all 
cases.  For  illustration,  in  United  States  v.  Dudley,  supra,  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  boards  dressed  on  one  side  and  tonpued  and  grooved 
fell  within  the  classification  "manufactures  of  wood  or  of  w^hich  wood 
is  a  component  material  of  chief  value"  or  "sawed  boards,  plank, 
deals,  ana  other  lumber,  rough  or  dressed."  Since  dressed  lumber 
was  within  the  express  terms  of  the  second  clause,  such  lumber  could 
not  be  taken  as  a  manufacture  of  wood  within  the  meaning  of  the 
first  clause;  and  the  court  held  that  merely  tongueing:  and  grooving 
the  lumber,  therefore,  did  not  convert  it  into  such  a  finished  product 
as  to  constitute  a  manufacture  of  wood  within  the  meaning  of  that 
statute,  but  that  it  still  fell  within  the  classification  of  dressed  lumber. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  decision  furnishes  no  criterion  as  to  what 
the  court  would  hold  were  a  case  presented  wherein  rough  lumber 
had  been  imported  into  the  United  States  and  had  been  dressed  and 
tongued  and  grooved,  and  thus  prepared  for  use  as  ceiling,  flooring, 
and  numberless  other  uses  to  which  such  lumber  can  be  put,  and  b^ 
this  means  had  been  fitted  for  foreign  markets,  when  otherwise  it 
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could  not  have  been  sold  in  such  markets,  and  when  exported  a  draw- 
back had  been  demanded  thereon.  Or,  an  illustration  more  apt  to 
the  question  under  consideration:  Suppose  lumber  be  imported  and 
then  dressed  and  veneered  with  domestic  walnut  lumber,  or  by 
machinery  dressed  and  joined  with  another  class  of  common  lumber, 
as  is  often  done  for  the  manufacture  of  doors  and  other  articles,  and 
as  a  result  of  such  combination  and  alteration  of  the  original  materials 
the  product  can  be  sold  in  a  foreign  market,  can  it  be  doubted  that 
Congress  intended  that  a  drawback  should  be  allowed  in  such  a  case, 
or  tnat  such  veneered  lumber  is  a  manufactuie  or  product  within  the 
meaning  of  this  statute,  and  could  the  case  of  United  States  v,  Dudley 
be  considered  as  an  authority  against  such  a  view? 

It  is  insisted  that  the  principle  that  a  governmental  grant  of  a 
privilege  or  benefit,  where  doubt  as  to  its  meaning  exists,  is  to  be  con- 
strued in  favor  of  the  Government,  should  be  here  applied.  This 
principle  has  been  rrp?atedly  recognized  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court:  Hannibal,  etc.,  Railroad  Co.  v.  Packet  Co.  (125  U.  S., 
260,  271);  United  States  v.  Allen  (163  U.  S.,  499,  504);  Swan  &  Finch 
Co.  V,  United  States  (190  U.  S.,  143,  147);  Cornell  v.  Coyne  (192  U.  S., 
418,  431). 

The  cases  of  United  States  v.  Allen,  and  Swan  &  Finch  Co.  t*. 
United  States,  each  involved  a  claim  for  a  drawback;  and  in  the  first 
case  it  was  held  that  the  provision  of  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  whereby 
a  drawback  was  allowed  on  imported  coal  used  for  fuel  on  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coasting:  trade  of  the  United  States,  was  repealed  by 
implication  by  the  tariff  act  of  1890;  and  in  the  second  case  ijt  was 
held  that  the  placing  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  foreign  ports, 
lubricating  oils  manmactured  from  imported  rape  seeds,  which  oils 
were  used  in  and  to  be  consumed  by  the  vessels,  was  not  an  exporta- 
tion of  the  oils  within  the  meanmg  of  the  drawback  provision. 
Neither  of  these  cases,  therefore,  involved  an  exportation  of  a  manu- 
factured product,  or  had  any  bearing  upon  our  foreign  trade.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  manifestly  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
when  the  question  involved  affected  domestic  manufacturers  in  their 
efforts  to  build  up  a  foreign  trade,  the  drawback  provision  should  be 
liberally  construed  in  favor  of  the  exporter;  and  such  has  been  the 
rule  of  construction  adopted  by  your  department,  and  the  more  recent 
rule  adopted  by  this  department.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is 
thus  stated  in  Tidewater  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States,  supra: 

The  object  of  the  section  was  evidently  not  only  to  build  up  an  export  trade,  but  to 
encourafre  manufactures,  in  this  country,  where  such  manufactures  are  intended  for 
exportation,  by  granting  a  rebate  of  duties  upon  the  raw  or  prepared  materials  im- 
ported.   ♦    *    * 

\^Tien  this  provision  was  under  consideration  by  Confess,  Mr. 
McKinley,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  author  of  the  tariff  act  under  discussion,  said: 

We  have  extended  this  provision  and  in  every  way  possible  liberalized  it,  so  that 
the  domestic  and  foreign  product  can  be  combined  and  still  allow  to  the  exporter  99 
per  cent  upon  the  duty  he  pays  upon  his  foreign  material  intended  for  export,  which  is, 
m  effect,  what  free  traders  and  our  political  opponents  are  clamoring  for,  namely, 
free  raw  material  for  the  foreicrn  trade.  And,  if  you  are  desirous  of  seeing  what  you 
can  do  in  the  way  of  entering  the  foreign  market,  here  is  the  opportunity  for  you  ♦  *  * 
It  completely,  if  the  provision  be  adopted,  disposes  of  what  has  sometiines  seemed  to  be 
an  almoTtt  unanswerable  argument  that  has  been  presented  by  our  friends  on  the 
other  side,  that  if  we  only  had  free  raw  material  we  could  go  out  and  capture  the 
markets  of  the  world.  We  give  them  now  within  1  per  cent  of  free  raw  material,  and 
invite  them  to  go  out  and  capture  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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It  is  true  that  it  has  been  held  that  debates  in' Congress  are  not 
appropriate  sources  of  information  from  which  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language  of  a  statute  passed  by  that  body:  United  States  v. 
Freight  Association  (166  U.  S.,  318);  but  in  ex  parte  Farley  (40  Fed. 
Rep.,  69)  it  was  said  that  ''The  statements  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  the  law,  made  to  the  legislative  body  passing  it,  as  to  its  meaning 
and  purpose,  are  always  competent.'^'  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  recognized  principles  of  construction  that  "The  pre- 
existing law,  and  the  reason  and  purpose  of  the  new  enactment,  are 
considerations  of  great  weight;''  Smythe  v,  Fiske  (90  U.  S.,  380); 
and  that  the  court  should  consider  the  external  or  historical  facts 
w^hich  lead  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute;  26  A.  M.  and  E.  Ency- 
clopedia, 632,  and  the  many  cases  there  cited.  And  Mr.  McKinley 
was  but  stating  the  purpose  of  this  provision  and  the  reasons  for  its 
enactment,  which  were  a  part  of  the  pohtical  history  contempora- 
neous with  its  passage. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  that  in  every  instance  but  one  in 
this  entire  section  the  words  ''produced,"  "production,"  and  "pro- 
ducer" are  used  in  connection  with  the  words  "manufactured," 
"manufacture,"  and  "manufacturer."  The  section  thus  begins: 
"Where  imported  materials  on  which  duties  have  been  paid  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles  manufactured  or  produced,"  etc.;  and 
the  second  proviso  reads: 

That  the  imported  materials  need  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  articles 
entitled  to  drawback  ♦  *  *  when  exported  shall  *  ♦  *  be  identified  ♦  *  * 
the  fa<:t8  of  the  manufacture  or  production  *  *  *  ghall  be  determined,  and  the 
drawback  due  thereon  nhall  be  paid  to  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  exporter,  to 
the  as:ent  of  either,  or  to  the  person  to  whom  puch  manufacturer,  producer,  exporter, 
or  agent  bhall,  in  writing,  order  such  drawback  paid. 

Why  this  coreful  and  repeated  use  cf  the  idea  of  production  in 
connection  with  that  cf  manufacture?  Was  it  intended  as  a  mere 
surplusage  and  to  add  nothing  w^hptever  to  the  meaning  of  the  act? 
It  can  hardly  be  thought  that  such  was  the  purp<  se  of  Congress. 
But  if  it  mepns  anything  at  all,  it  must  broaden  the  provisions  of 
the  act  and  make  it  include  cases  whicli  w-ould  not  be  embraced  in 
the  word  '* manufacture."  The  fourth  definition  of  the  word  "pro- 
duce" as  given  by  Webster,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  here  appli- 
cable, is:  '^To  give  being  and  form  to;  to  manufacture;  to  malce.'' 
There  can  therefore  be  but  little  difference  between  the  two* words 
''produce"  and  ** manufacture"  as  used  in  this  provision,  but  under 
this  definition  the  word  ''make"  can  very  properly  be  substituted 
for  the  word  ''produce;"  and  since  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
first  part  of  the  word  "manufacture"  has  long  since  disappeared, 
the  w^ord  "make"  has  substantially  the  same  meaning  as  the  w^ord 
"manufacture,"  stripped  of  its  strict  legal  interpretation,  and  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Congress  intended  that  this  draw- 
back provision  should  apply  to  cases  \\hich  mip^ht  not  fall  within 
the  strict  and  limited  construction  given  to  the  w^ord  "manufac- 
ture" by  the  courts,  and  for  this  reason  added  the  word  "produce" 
or  its  proper  derivative. 

This  is  further  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  single  word  "manufac- 
ture" in  the  beginning  of  the  section,  to  w^it:  "Where  imported 
materials  *  *  *  used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  manufac- 
tured or  produced    *    *     *     ^^^  ^tc. ;  that  is,  before  the  drawback 
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can  be  allowed,  the  resultant  article  must  have  been  **  manufac- 
tured'' somewhere,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  either  manufactured  or 
produced  (made)  in  the  United  States.  The  statute  under  considera- 
tion in  Tide  >'  ater  Oil  Company  v.  United  States,  supra,  did  not  con- 
tain the  word  ** produce''  or  *' production"  at  all,  and  the  decision 
rested  upon  the  theory  that  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  had  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  United  States;  and  the  addition  of  the  words 
'* produced,"  ** production,"  and  *' producer"  in  the  present  law 
would  indicate  that  a  different  construction  in  this  particular  was 
intended. 

Yovr  department  has,  as  I  understand,  with  but  one  exception, 
interpreted  this  drawback  provision  favorably  to  the  contention  of 
the  Copeland-l\aymond  Company. 

In  tne  order  directing  that  the  drawback  be  allowed  to  said  com- 
pany. Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds  cited  the  following  decisions  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  bear  more  or  less  upon  the  question 
here  involved  (T.  D.,  vol.  9,  p.  400): 

Lubricating  oil  formod  bv  mixinc  imported  rape-seed  oil  and  products  of  dome.'»tic 
petroleum.     (T.  D.,  16717,  February  0.  If^'^if,,) 

Blended  oil  produced  bv  mixing  imported  olive  oil  and  domestic  cotton-seed  oil. 
(T.  D.,  25141,  March  li  \  1904.) 

Diamond  dyes  formed  by  mixing  drv  colors  imported  in  bulk.  (T.  D.  22714,  Jan- 
uary'9,  190J.) 

Butter  color  produced  by  mixing  imported  coal-iar  colors.  (T.  D.,  22580,  November 
2,  ^900.) 

Newfoundland  cod  oil  produced  by  mixing  imported  crude  cod  oil  and  domestic 
fie-b  oil.     (T.  D.,  21791.  November  21,  190H.) 

Mixed  sirups  formed  bv  combining  glucose  and  sugar  •^irup  manufa'^turod  from 
imported  raw  tn./aT.     (T.  D..  23C2.">.  Mar-h  31,  l')02.) 

However,  when  this  question  was  presented  to  Secretary  Shaw, 
on  June  19,  1902,  he  held  that  'Hhe  mere  admixture  of  imported  ana 
domestic  flour  does  not  constitute  manufacture  within  the  meaning 
of  the  drawback  laws''  (T.  D.,  vol.  5,  p.  510);  but  on  March  7, 
1905,  while  Mr.  Shaw  was  still  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  former 
ruling:  disallowing  the  drawback  on  such  flour  was  reversed  and  the 
drawback  was  allowed. 

This  practically  uniform  construction  of  the  statute  by  the  depart- 
ment having  its  enforcement  in  charge  is  entitled  to  great  weight, 
and  should  be  followed  imless  the  meaning  of  the  statute  is  clearly 
to  the  contrarv.  (United  States  v.  Hill,  120  U.  S.,  180;  United  States 
V.  Tanner,  147  U.  S.,  663;  United  States  v.  Alger,  152  U.  S.,  397; 
United  States  v.  Johnson,  173  U.  S.,  378.) 

The  previous  expressions  of  this  department  in  construing  this 
drawback  provision  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  are  not  quite  umform. 
While  it  has  not  heretofore  been  called  upon  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes a  manufacture  or  product  within  the  meaning  of  the  act, 
yet  four  opinions  have  heretofore  been  given  your  department  with 
reference  to  the  effect  of  the  proviso — 

That  when  the  articles  exported  are  made  in  part  from  domestic  materials.the  im- 
ported materials,  or  the  parts  of  the  articles  made  from  such  materials,  shall  soappt^ar 
in  the  completed  atriclci-,  that  the  quantity  or  measure  thereof  maj-  be  ascertained. 

Attorney-General  Olney  held : 

That  this  proviso  forbids  the  allowance  of  a  drawback  except  in  cases  where  the 
article  manufactured  or  produced  can  le  so  separated  chemically  or  mechanically 
into  its  component  materials  that  the  relative  proportions  of  each  material  niay  be 
ascertained  without  reference  to  past  books  of  account.    (21  Op.  A .  G..  111.) 
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This  view  was  subsequently  concurred  in  by  Attorney-Genera 
Harmon  (21  Op.  A.  G.,  229);  but  in  a  carefully  considered  opinion 
subsequently  prepared  by  Solicitor-General  Richards  and  approved 
by  Attorney-Ueneral  Griggs  this  view  was  overruled,  and  it  was  held 
sufficient  if  the  quantity  or  measure  of  the  imported  product  in  the 
completed  article  could  be  shown  by  books  and  accounts  and  such 
other  evidence  as  would  convince  the  judgment  of  the  administrative 
officers  (22  Op.  A.  G.,  1 1 1).  One  of  the  principal  grounds  for  this  con- 
clusion is  thus  expressed  in  that  opinion : 

In  view  of  this  change  from  a  policy  excluding  domestic  materials  to  one  permitting 
their  use,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  Congress  intended  to  encourage  the  use  by  our 
manufacturers  of  domestic  in  connection  with  imported  materials,  thus  promoting 
home  industries  which  produce  such  domestic  materials.  This  evident  object  of  the 
law  should  not  be  forgotten  in  construing  it. 

In  an  opinion  prepared  with  equal  care  and  thoroughness  Attorney- 
General  Moody  subsequently  concurred  in  tliis  view,  adopted  by 
Attorney-General  Griggs,  and  held  that  the  drawback  should  be 
allowed  on  flour  manufactured  partly  from  imported  and  partly  from 
domestic  wheat,  basing  his  concurrence  largely  upon  the  manifest 
purpose  of  Congress  in  passing  the  act  to  encourage  home  manufac- 
tures (25  Op.  A.  G.,  344). 

In  the  present  instance,  while  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  labor 
required  to  the  value  of  the  completed  product  is  small,  yet  if  a  for- 
eign trade  is  thereby  created  it  will  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  blended  flour,  but  also  to  the  domestic  wheat  growers, 
because  from  the  facts  submitted  it  appears  thrt  from  55  to  66f  per 
cent  of  the  flour  thus  made  is  ground  from  domestic  wheat,  and  every 
bushel  of  wheat  thus  ground  will  find  its  wa}^  into  a  market  which 
would  not  have  existed  had  not  the  foreign  trade  been  acquired. 

We  may  now  return  for  a  moment  to  a  consideration  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  manufacture,  as  defined  by  the  courts.  In  Hartranft  v. 
Wiegmann,  supra,  the  court  incidentally  remarked: 

They  (the  shells)  had  not  been  manufactured  into  new  and  different  articles,  hav- 
ing a  distinctive  name,  character,  or  use  from  that  of  a  shell. 

And  from  this  remark  it  has  been  said  in  some  cases  that  to  con- 
stitute a  manufacture  a  ''difl'erent  article  must  emerge,  having  a  dis- 
tinctive name,  character,  or  use."  This  would  imply  that  if  the  prod- 
uct had  either  a  distinctive  name,  character,  or  use,  it  would  be  a 
manufacture.  Of  course,  if  the  material  is  changed  in  no  respect  ex- 
cept in  name,  no  court  would  hold  it  to  be  a  manufacture.  In  fact, 
I  am  unable  to  see  how  the  name  of  the  product  can  be  of  any  mate- 
rial moment  in  determining  whether  or  not  it  is  a  manufacture. 

Again,  the  word  '* character"  is  too  general  to  give  any  definite 
idea  as  to  what  change  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  manufacture. 
Many  articles  may  have  a  distinct  character  in  some  respects  from 
that  from  which  it  is  made,  and  yet  not  be  a  manufacture.  For  illus- 
tration, the  boxes  in  the  Tidewater  Oil  Company  case,  had  an  entirely 
different  character  from  the  box  shooks,  but  the  mere  process  of  put- 
ting them  together  was  not  held  to  be  a  manufacture. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  matters  to  be  principally  considered,  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  certain  process  constitutes  a  manu- 
facture, are — 

First.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  process  or  processes  to 
which  the  substance  or  substances  are  subjected.     For  certainly, 
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where  complicated  and  expensive  machinery  is  involved,  and  the 
substance  or  substances  subjected  to  repeated  manipulations,  such 
facts  are  entitled  to  some  consideration.  However,  they  are  of  minor 
importance,  and  can  never  be  wholly  determinative  of  whether  or 
not  the  resultant  product  is  a  manufacture.  j 

Second.  The  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  character  of  the  ; 

Product  and  the  substance  or  substances  from  which  it  is  made, 
liis  difference  may  be  in  the  form  or  in  the  use  or  uses  to  which  it  i 

may  be  put  or  in  the  degree  and  manner  in  which  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  same  uses.  For  I  fail  to  see  any  g:ood  reason  in  laying  it  down 
as  a  rule  for  universal  application  that  the  product  shall  be  suscepti- 
ble of  different  uses  from  those  to  whicli  the  material  from  which  it 
is  made  can  be  applied,  and  I  do  not  understand  that  the  courts  have 
adopted  any  such  rule.  Certainlv  if,  by  expensive  and  elaborate 
manipulation,  a  product  is  adapteci  in  a  much  higher  degree  or  in  an 
essentially  different  manner  to  the  same  uses  to  which  the  substance 
or  substances  from  which  it  is  produced  can  be  put,  the  process  is 
just  as  important  and  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  a  manufacture 
as  if  it  should  result  in  rendering  the  article  manipulated  susceptible 
of  a  different  use,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  inherent  meaning  of  the 
word  "manufacture''  contrary  to  this  view. 

Applying  these  various  principles  to  the  matter  in  hand,  is  blended 
flour,  having  the  characteristics  and  uses  described  and  made  in  the. 
manner  described  from  flour,  a  part  of  which  is  imported  from  a 
foreign  country,  a  ''manufacture'^  or  ''product,"  withm  the  meaning 
of  the  drawback  law? 

In  the  first  place,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  blended  flour  is  a  man- 
ufacture. It  IS  a  finished  product,  ready  to  be  converted  into  all 
kinds  of  bread,  cakes,  pastnes,  etc.,  and  possesses  every  element  of  a 
manufacture.  It  finds  its  being  as  a  result  of  the  process  of  mixing 
and  aerating  other  flours,  as  described  in  the  facts  submitted  by 
you.  Before  being  subjected  to  this  process,  there  exist  different 
varieties  of  flour,  the  one  imported  being  known  as  "spring  wheat 
flour,''  each  of  which  possesses  certain  characteristics  peculiar  to  itself, 
but  does  not  possess  those  characteristics  which  will  enable  the  mifler 
to  find  a  market  in  warm  climates^  and  thus  to  acquire  a  certain  class 
of  foreign  trade.  After  the  manipulation  and  treatment  by  expen- 
sive machinery,  as  above  described,  there  results  a  product  loiown  as 
"blended  flour,"  which  is  in  form  like  the  several  component  flours, 
and  possesses  the  same  ingredients  as  those  flours,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  moisture  extracted,  but  so  combined  as  to  possess  the 
required  richness  of  bread  making  and  keeping  quaUties,  which  gives 
the  manufacturer  or  producer  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  foreign 
trade,  and  thus  to  aid  in  "capturirg  tne  markets  of  the  world." 

Is  not,  therefore,  this  process  a  manufacture  or  production,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  statute?  It  may  be  urged  with  reason  that  it 
falls  within  the  technical  description  of  a  manufacture  as  described  by 
the  court  in  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company  case.  There  it  was  held  that 
the  nailing  together  of  box  shooks,  thus  forming  a  box,  was  not  the 
whole  manufacture  of  the  box  from  the  boards,  the  reason  being  that 
the  shooks  themselves,  being  adapted  for  only  the  one  use,  were  not  a 
finished  manufacture.  That  is,  m  order  for  there  to  be  a  completed 
manufacturing  process  it  must  begin  with  a  completed  product  and 
end  with  a  completed  product.     Biit  if  we  apply  tnis  principle  to  the 
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facts  here  presented  the  blended  flour  is  a  finished  product  or  manu- 
facture, and  with  equal  certainty  the  flours  from  which  it  is  made  are 
conTipleted  products  or  manufactures.  It  dees  not  follow  that  because 
blended  flour  can  be  made  directlv  from  the  wheat  the  various  proc- 
esses through  which  it  passes  in  l^eing  made  into  bloTided  flour  can 
constitute  but  steps  in  one  manufacture  and  not  separate  and  dis- 
tinct manufactures.  The  primitive  method  of  n^akine:  a  canoe  was, 
by  moans  of  the  ax,  the  broadax,  and  foot  adz,  to  make  it — literally 
to  manufacture  it — directly  from  the.  log.  Now  the  log  is  converted 
into  lumber,  and  the  canoe  is  made  fTom  the  lumber,  yet  both  the 
lumber  and  the  canoe  are  manufactures. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  vour  department  acted  properly 
in  allowing  the  drawback  upon  the  blended  flour  manufactured  bv 
the  Copeland-Raymond  Company  in  the  manner  heretofore  described. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 

Attorney-General. 


THE  HECKEE-JOITES-JEWELL  MILLING  COMPANT,  NEW  70EK 
CITT,  WBITES  BELATIVE  TO  DBAWBACK  AND  CANADIAN 
WHEAT. 

New  York  City  Produce  Exchange, 

November  30,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Re'presentatives,  Washingtony  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  write  in  order  to  say  to  you  that  we  wish  to  join  in 
the  earnest  application  now  being  made  by  the  various  milling  inter- 
ests for  an  adequate  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  on  December  4  next,  on  the  subject 
of  the  modification  of  the  drawback  provisions  and  regulations  under 
the  tariff  act,  with  more  particular  reference  to  their  bearing  upon 
importations  of  Canadian  wheat  for  manufacture  into  flour  by  Ameri- 
can millers.  Ihe  welfare  and  future  of  American  milling  interests 
engaged  in  the  export  trade,  as  affected  by  the  keen  competition  of 
cheap  Canadian  labor  and  cheap  Canadian  >\heat  available  to  all 
Canadian  milling  interests,  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  course 
which  shall  be  adopted  in  the  framing  of  these  regulations  and  pro- 
visions in  question.  We  may  mention  the  fact  that  we  alone  manu- 
facture and  export,  on  the  average,  yearly,  upward  of  750,000  barrels 
of  fl:)ur.     Our  domestic  output  is  over  1,000,000  barrels  per  year. 

We  earnestly  bespeak  favorable  consideration  for  this  application, 
and  ask  that  a  time  be  fixed  for  the  proposed  hearing. 
We  are,  dear  sir. 

Yours,  veiy  truly, 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Co., 
A.  RiTYTER,  General  Manager. 
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New  York,  December  1,  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  client,  the  Hecker-Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company, 
has,  in  common  with  ether  milling  interests,  addressed  to  Mr.  Payne, 
as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Ccmmittee,  a  formal  applica- 
tion for  a  hearing  on  December  4,  next,  on  the  subject  of  the  required 
modification  of  the  drawback  provisions  and  regulations,  in  order  to 
furnish  adequate  protection  to  d^  mestic  milling  interests  in  their 
expert  departments,  as  against  the  keen  and  ruinous  competition 
of  Canadian  milling  interests  having  the  advantage  of  cheap  Canadian 
labor  and  cheap  Canadian  wheat. 

The  Hecker  Company  is  one  of  the  great  milling  interests  and  one 
of  the  largest  exporters  of  flour  in  this  country.  Their  yearly  export 
trade  amounts,  on  the  average,  to  over  750,000  barrels.  Mry  we 
trouble  you  in  the  matter  so  far  as  to  ask  that  you  emphasize  the 
importance  of  an  adequate  hearing  being  granted  to  these  interests 
and  secure  for  them  the  attention  which  the  subject  demands?  We 
understand  that  they  will  have  present  a  representative  familinr 
with  the  facts  and  able  to  make  an  illuminating  presentation  of  the 
subject  to  the  committee. 

More  particulaily,  however,  the  subject  having  b^en  dra\^Ti  to  our 
attention,  we  wTite  you  at  this  time  in  order  to  enlist  your  int'^rest 
as  a  lawyer  in  the  technical  side  of  the  matter.  It  has  rrcontly  been 
made  very  clear  to  us  that  there  must  be  closer  definitions  and  a 
more  detailed  expression  in  the  drav^back  provisions  if  th'^y  are  to 
have  the  eflFcctivo  scope  and  brneficial  operation  upon  domestic 
trade  for  which  they  were  originally  designed. 

As  you  know,  the  present  draw  back  provision  is  contained  in  section 
30  of^the  tariff  act  of  1897  (30  Stat.,  211).  That  simple  provision, 
in  its  use  of  the  undefinrd  words  '^manufacture"  and  *^ produced," 
has  Ird  to  endless  controversy. 

As  the  matter  is  of  such  consrquonce  we  do  not  h^sitato  to  ask 
you  to  seize  a  spare  moment  and  consider  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Couit  in  Anhruser-Busch  Brewing  Association  v.  "Ihe  United  !>tates 
(207  U,  S.,  656),  decided  on  January  6  last,  in  connection  writh  the 
most  prolix  and,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  obscure  opinion 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  bearing  date  Sept-^mbor  19,  19'J8,  a 
copy  of  which  we  send  you  inclosed  herewith.  We  do  net  think 
that  our  charact?rization  of  this  latter  opinion  or  promulgation  is 
seriously  affected  by  the  fac  t  that  it  embodied  a  decision  adverse  to 
us  in  an  application  which  we  had  present '^d  to  the  dpartment. 
We  simply  mention  that  fact,  however,  to  show  our  personal  relation 
to  and  Knowledge  of  the  subject  aiiTl  to  give  point  to  what  we  are 
about  to  say. 

A  consideration  of  the  matter  and  of  the  procedure  under  the 
drawback  section  has  made  it  clear  to  us  that  not  only  must  some 
statutory  definitions  be  incorporated  in  the  act,  but  that  some  pro- 
cedure must  be  devised  by  which  a  judicial  review  may  be  promptly 
secured,  in  due  course,  of  all  administrative- rulings  uneler  that  provi- 
sion. As  it  is,  you  will  observe,  there  is  no  remedy  whatever  open  to 
the  protesting  exporter  or  group  of  competing  exporters  where  the 
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Treasury  Department,  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  the  Attorney- 
General  s  office,  has  in  fact  «jranted  a  drawback.  Suit  may  always 
be  brou^lit  to  enforce  a  drawback,  but  where  a  drawback  is  in  fact 
allowed  there  is  no  known  way  of  obtaining  a  judicial  review  or  deter- 
mination of  the  question  involved,  which  may  present  the  most  intri- 
cate question  of  construction  under  the  act.  In  view  of  our  com- 
plicated trade  relations  and  the  tremendous  power  for  injury  which 
thus  resides  in  a  single  executive  department  in  the  manipulation  of 
this  great  engine  of  competition  involved  in  the  allowance  or  dis- 
allowance of  drawbacks,  it  is  of  course  clear  to  us  la>\yers  that  some 
plan  must  be  devised  which  not  only  will  permit  but  will  compel  in 
all  cases,  as  well  in  those  of  allowance  as  of  disallowance  of  araw- 
backs,  an  expeditious  judicial  determination  of  the  whole  matter. 

In  the  case  to  which  we  have  drawn  your  attention,  covered  by 
this  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  oJF  September  19,  1908,  the 
whole  subject  of  drawbacks  upon  Canadian  wheat  was  involved,  and 
yet,  because  for  one  reason  or  another  a  drawback  wa^s  in  fact  allowed 
to  a  single  manufacturer  importing  such  wheat,  it  became  impossible 
for  us  judicially  irO  review  the  question,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  all  other  lawyers 
who  have  considered  the  question  had  been,  as  we  had  supposed  all 
lawyers  must  be,  in  agreement  with  us  in  holding  that  there  was  no 
possible  justification  for  such  drawback  under  a  proper  construction 
of  the  statute. 

The  milling  companies  as  a  class,  a|>art  from  the  particular  milUng 
company  whose  interests  were  served  in  this  matter,  had  their  hands 
tied  in  any  attempt  to  secure  judicial  review. 

Without  wearying  you  further,  we  hope  that  we  have  shown  you 
that  there  is  here  an  opportunity  for  the  competent  drafting  of  cer- 
tain technical  provisions  of  the  new  act  which  shall,  beyond  per- 
adventure,  prevent  all  arbitrariness  in  the  action  of  executive  depart- 
ments and  open  up  the  usual  opportunity  for  judicial  intervention. 
We  may  add  that  it  may  be  doubtful  if  there  is  any  more  important 
matter  for  consideration  before  the  committee  than  that  involved  in 
the  adequate  protection  of  the  great  domestic  milling  interests  in  the 
manner  suggested  as  against  the  use  of  Canadian  wheat  and  the 
competition  of  Canadian  milling  interests,  with  their  cheaper  labor 
and  material. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  suggestions  from  you  in  this  matter, 
and  hope  that  we  have  not  overburdened  you  with  needless  and  unim- 
portant observations. 

With  kind  regards,  we  remain 

Yours,  very  truly,  Sullivan  Cromwell. 


THE  ITATIONAL   WHOLESALE    DRUOOISTS'    ASSOCIATIOH   SUO- 
QESTS  Air  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  DBAWBACK  LAW. 

Philadelphia,  December  21, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear    Sir:   On    behalf   of    the    National    Wholesale  Druggists' 
Association  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  the  customs  drawback  law 
be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  the  internal-revenue 
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tax  paid  on  domestic  alcohol  used  in  the  manufacture  of  exported 
articles.  The  enactment  of  the  following  proposed  bill  would 
dire6tly  benefit  all  American  manufacturers  having  an  export  trade 
in  articles  such  as  drugs,  flavoring  extracts,  chemicals,  perfumery, 
etc.,  in  the  production  of  which  alcohol  is  a  necessary  material: 

A  BILL  To  encourage  the  exjwrt  trade  in  drugs,  chemloaia,  and  other  articles  of  domestio  manu- 
facture. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United-States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemhledy  That  on  the  exportation  of  articles  manufactured  or  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  part  from  domestic  alcohol  on  which  an  internal-revenue  tax 
has  been  paid  there  shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  tax  paid  on 
the  alcohol  so  used:  Provided ^  That  no  other  than  domestic  tax-paid  alcohol  shall 
have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  such  articles.  Such  drawback 
shall  be  determined  and  paid  in  manner  provided  for  determination  and  payment  of 
drawback  on  exportation  of  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  and  production  made 
wholly  or  in  part  from  imported  duty-paid  materials,  under  section  thirty  of  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  proviae  revenue  for  the  Government  and  to  encourage  the  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States/ *^approved  July  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety -seven. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  under  the  general  terms  of  the  customs 
drawback  law  a  drawback  is  now  paid  on  foreign  alcohol  forming  a 
component  part  of  exported  articles.  This  proposed  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  simply  permit  of  the  use  of  domestic  alcohol  instead  of  the 
foreign  product  in  manufacturing  for  the  export  trade. 

It  V  ould  seem  a  self-evident  proposition  that  if  no  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  identifying  foreign  alcohol  on  which  the  customs 
tax  is  $1.75  per  proof  gallon,  so  as  to  protect  the  Government,  there 
could  be  no  possibility  of  danger  in  providing  for  a  similar  system 
of  rebates  on  domestic  alcohol,  on  which  the  tax  is  $1.10  per  pioof 
gallon. 

As  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  probably  be  guided  by 
the  Treasury  Department  in  deciding  A^hether  they  should  recom- 
mend to  Congress  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  IciMslation,  it  is 
most  important,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Treasury  oflicials  directlv 
charged  \Aith  the  preparation  of  the  regulations  allowing  a  drawback 
of  the  duties  paid  on  foreign  alcohol  should  be  consulted. 

I  respectfully  submit  this  suge:estion,  because  the  investigation 
which  1  have  made  has  convinced  me  that  the  apparent  disinclina- 
tion of  the  internal-revenue  oflicifils  to  favor  such  legislation  is  whollv 
due  to  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  present  regulations  under  which 
the  customs  drawback  law  is  administered. 

One  consideration  which  should  aid  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  reach  a  favorable  decision  on  this  question  is  that  the  laws 
of  England,  Germany,  and  France,  granting  untaxed  denatured 
alcohol,  also  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  drawback  on  domestic 
tax-paid  alcohor entering  into  the  manufacture  of  exported  articles. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  yofu  refer  this  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  internal- 
revenue  department  and  customs  division  jointlv  confer  respecting 
the  problems  in  administration  wliich  such  legislation  would  neces- 
sarily entail. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

M.N.Kline, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Legislation^ 
National  Wholesale  Druggists^  Association, 
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Exhibit  A. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  IS,  1908. 
Chas.  H.  Kitter, 

H2  Jeferson  avenue,  City. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  add  our  indorsement  of  the  "Amendment 
to  the  tariff  bill,  to  encourage  the  sale  and  importation  of  articles  of 
domestic  manufacture/' 

With  this  amendment  to  the  law  the  revenue  can  not  be  lessened, 
because  this  merchandise  can  not  be  exported  if  the  alcohol  must 
bear  the  internal-revenue  tax  and  also  bear  the  added  internal- 
revenue  tax  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  exported.  On  that  account 
it  can  not  be  exported ;  therefore  no  revenue  can  be  lost.  If  we  had 
the  drawback,  so  that  the  revenue  tax  would  have  to  be  paid  but 
once  and  within  the  exoorting  country,  there  would  be  a  very  laree 
increase  in  exj  o:ts  of  such  merchandise  which  would  indirectly  add 
not  only  to  the  revenue  of  the  Government,  but  add  to  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  country  through  the  increased  business  done. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  &  Co., 
Pe^'famers  and  Manvfaduring  PJiarmacists. 


THE  MAUrUFACTUEING  PERFUMERS  ASSOCIATIOIT  OF  THE 
UK^ITED  STATES  FILES  RESOLUTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  DRAW- 
BACK. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  I4, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  On  behalf  of  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  Stat-  s  I  desire  to  support  the  amendment  to  tho 
tariff  bill  to  encourage  the  sale  and  exportation  of  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture,  in  order  that  we  may  successfully  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers  in  the  sale  of  our  products.  Besides  aiding  our 
industry,  it  will  in  connection  also  aid  the  lithographers,  glass  works, 
silk  mills,  paper-box  factories,  pai)er-board  mills,  distilleries,  farmers, 
etc.,  besides  giving  en.ployment  to  a  large  nurnber  of  skilled  labor 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  various  articles. 

The  present  system  of  manufacturing  in  bond  requires  a  second 
and  separate  plant,  which  is  so  costly  as  to  be  virtually  prohibitory. 

It  will  not  result  m  reducing  our  Government  income,  but  will  aid 
the  industries. 

RespecttuUy  submitted. 

Manufacturing  Perfumers  Association, 
Per  Alfred  G.  Wright. 
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THE  STA]n.E7  WOBKS,  NEW  BBITADT,  COinir.,  MAKE  SUGGES- 
TIONS BELATIVE  TO  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DBAWBACK 
PBOVISIONS. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  December  5,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means j 

Washington,  D,  C 

Gentlemen:  The  Stanley  Works,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  have 
been  manufacturers  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  hinges  for  upward  of 
fifty  years. 

We  have  for  twenty-five  years  past  been  making  special  efforts  in 
building  up  the  export  trade  for  such  goods  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
steel  goods  classed  as  builders'  hardware,  such  as  steel  shelf  brackets, 
steel  door  bolts,  etc. 

For  many  years,  when  domestic  steel  billets  were  selling  at  $lS  to 
$20  per  gross  ton  at  Pittsburg,  we  were  able  to  sell  our  goods  at  a  fair 
profit  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  excepting  in  countries  where  the 
tariff  is  prohibitive,  as  France  and  Germany.  For  a  few  years  past 
we  have  been  handicapped  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  materials  nere 
and  low  costs  of  material  and  labor  in  Europe  and  the  introduction 
there  of  American  machinery. 

The  profits  on  export  goods  of  our  manufacture  have  been  reduced 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  must  have  relief  in  some  form. 

We  manufacture  and  carry  in  stock  for  domestic  trade  upward  of 
6,0U0  varieties  of  hinges  and  other  articles  of  builders'  hard- 
ware, counting  the  various  finishes  such  as  plain  (the  plain  steel 
finish),  electroplating,  japanning,  galvanizing,  etc. 

We  print  in  our  export  catalogue  and  keep  in  stock  upward  of 
1,500  sizes  (counting  the  various  finishes,  about  4,000  varieties), 
mainly  of  the  same  description  as  required  for  our  domestic  business. 

Between  the  years  1895  and  1905  we  made,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, two  separate  tests  of  manufacturing  a  limited  number  of 
sizes  of  hinges,  making  an  aggregate  of  several  thousand  tons,  from 
foreifjn  steel  billets,  obtaining  such  drawback  as  was  possible  under 
the  Dingley  tariff.  As  a  result  of  these  tests  we  reluctantly  decided 
to  abandon  as  unprofitable  the  plan  of  securing  reUef  by  this  method. 
Our  reasons  for  reaching  this  conclusion  are  as  follows: 

According  to  our  usual  custom  of  making  goods  for  both  domestic 
and  foreign  trade,  all  goods  manufactured  are  made  from  steel  of  a 
ouality  suitable  for  the  respective  classes  of  goods,  using  billets  and 
slabs  unainly  4-inch  square  billets)  which  are  converted  by  hot  roUing 
into  plates  varying  from  2  inches  to  16  inches  in  width  and  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  plates  are  further  reduced  and  finished 
by  cold  rolling.  The  cold-rolled  plates  are  cut  into  blanks  and,  by 
successive  steps  (10  to  20  operations)  are  manufactured  into  hinges. 

Cutting  up  metal  for  about  2,000  sizes  of  hinges,  brackets,  bolts, 
etc.,  each  size  requiring  about  sixty  days'  time  (from  start  to  finish), 
necessitates  keeping  about  300  sizes  (900  different  kinds  of  blanks, 
weighing  about  1,000  tons)  in  process  of  manufacture  all  of  the  time. 

Our  workshops  are  filled  with  goods  in  process,  and  we  are  crowded 
with  operatives,  necessarily  of  many  nationalities,  speaking  various 
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languages,  maldng  it  almost  impossible  to  give  sufficiently  intelligi- 
ble instruction  to  prevent  mixing  of  material. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  goods  from  foreign  steel,  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  me  to  draw  a  pen  picture  showing  the 
difficulty  we  would  encounter  if  we  were  to  undertake  to  manufacture 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  crowded  space  mentioned  above,  and  keep 
absolutely  separate  (although  very  small  quantities)  200  additional  lote 
of  goods  which  are  identically  the  same  as  to  size  and  description,  the 
difference  being  only  in  the  fact  that  the  300  sizes  referred  to  above  are 
made  from  domestic  steel  and  the  200  sizes  from  foreign  steel,  that  no 
person  is  able  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  excepting  that  some 
receptacles  may  be  marked  ^'domestic"  and  others  **foreign." 

Tliis  plan  of  making  goods  at  the  same  time  from  domestic  and  for- 
eign steel,  and  keeping  them  separate,  increases  the  labor  ccst  fully 
20  per  cent,  the  labor  item  wiping  out  a  large  proportion  of  our  profits 
on  goods  made  for  export,  and  we  must  add  to  this  the  cost  of  pro- 
vidmg  additional  storeroom  for  4,000  varieties  of  goods  made  specially 
for  export  trade;  also  a  large  item  of  interest  in  canring  largely 
increased  and  separate  stocks  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
which  is  necessary  for  prompt  execution  of  orders. 

There  are  other  features^  of  expense  which  make  the  present  draw- 
back plan  of  no  practical  valuo  in  our  business.     For  example: 

The  exclusion  of  claims  for  drawback  on  at  least  one-tliiru  in  num- 
ber of  our  export  shipments  because  of  the  small  amounts  involved.. 
The  cost  of  collection  of  numerous  small  claims  is  also  a  considerable 
handicap. 

The  low  costs  obtained  by  making  large  quantities  at  one  time  for 
both  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  by  means  of  expensive  labor- 
savinc:  devices,  are  changed  to  hi^h  costs  when  we  are  compelled  to 
put  through  our  works  small  quantities,  in  great  variety,  made  from 
foreign  material  and  keep  the  goods  in  process  separate  and  distinct 
from  those  for  our  domestic  trad3. 

The  foreign  ordei*s  are  for  small  quantities  of  considerable  variety, 
and  in  the  case  of  new  markets  they  are  practically  sample  lots. 
But  they  require  prompt  shipment  and  must  be  filled  complete  in 
every  detail.  Partial  or  incomplete  sliipments  of  foreign  orders  will 
not  DC  permitted  bv  our  customers. 

The  makers  of  the  present  laws  relating  to  drawbacks  w^ere  far- 
sighted  and  endeavored  to  build  up  by  wise  legislation  American 
manufacturing  enterprises.  In  many  Unes  of  production  this  legis- 
lation doubtless  accomplishes  the  result  in  building  up  foreign  trade 
and  employing  larger  numbers  of  American  workmen  at  remunerative 
wages. 

In  enterprises  similar  to  ours  the  result  is  not  obtained  for  the 
reasons  stated.  It  is  more  desirable  that  employment  should  be 
given  to  labor  here  in  America  than  that  any  great  number  of  manu- 
facturers should  be  compelled  to  establish  branch  works  abroad  to 
take  care  of  foreign  markets  and  meet  foreign  competition. 

The  proper  modification  of  the  drawback  laws  in  the  direction  of 
simplicity  and  freedom  from  unnecessary  '^red  tape"  is  most  de- 
sirable. 

What  we  need  to  make  the  drawback  feature  of  the  tariff  of  any 
value  in  this  business  is  reUef  from  the  necessity  of  complete  sepa- 
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ration  in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  the  identification  of  products 
made  from  imported  material. 

The  government  records  show  that  we  import  and  pay  the  duty 
on  the  steel.  They  also  show  that  we  export  quantities  of  hinges, 
etc.,  made  therefrom. 

Now,  why  destroy  the  benefit  and  the  profit  that  the  makers  of 
the  law  intended  by  requiring  the  detail  and  expense  of  absolute 
separation  and  identification  of  the  foreign  material  s  Why  not  frame 
a  law  that  will  properly  safeguard  the  Government,  both  as  to  the 
manufacture  of  goods  and  the  exjjortation,  and  will  not  be  so  onerous 
and  exacting  as  to  make  the  business  unprofitable? 

We  suggest  that  a  government  inspector  visit  our  works  and  make 
a  thorough  examination  to  determine  whether  we  manufacture  the 
steel  that  we  import  into  goods  suitable  for  foreign  markets,  and 
that  an  employee  of  the  Government  shall  visit  our  works  monthly 
or  quarterly  and  inspect  our  books  and  our  custom-house  bills  of 
lading  to  determine  what  quantities  of  goods  we  have  shipped  out 
of  the  country  made  from  both  domestic  and  foreign  material; 
he  to  certify  to  the  fact  that  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  tariff  we  are  entitled  to  a  definite  drawback  on  a  specified  quan- 
tity of  steel  required  to  produce  the  goods  shipped  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, whether  made  from  domestic  or  foreign  steel,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  quantity  does  not  exceed  the  quantity  imported  and  on  which 
we  have  paid  the  established  duty. 

From  an  experience  of  fifty  years,  as  an  oflGicial  of  this  company 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  goods,  and  from  personal  investi- 
gations that  I  have  made  in  the  principal  markets  of  Europe,  I  am 
satisfied  that  not  only  this  company  but  hundreds  of  American 
manufacturers  can  quadruple  their  business  with  foreim  countries 
if  a  plan  can  be  earned  out  similar  to  what  I  have  crudely  outhned 
above. 

We  are  now  protected  under  the  Dingley  tariff  by  a  duty  on 
wrought  hinges  of  li  cents  per  pound.  A  tariff  of  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  per  pound  on  these  goods,  and  on  other  builders'  hardware 
of  our  manufacture,  such  as  steel  shelf  brackets,  steel  door  bolts, 
etc.,  will  afford  us  sufficient  protection. 

If  pig  iron,  wrought-iron  scrap,  wrought-steel  scrap,  and  steel 
billets  were  admitted  to  the  country  free  of  duty  we  would  require 
Httle  if  any  protection.  If  we  are  permitted  to  import  steel  billets 
free  of  duty,  we  can  compete  successfully  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  excepting  countries  like  France 
and  Germany,  where  the  duty  is  almost  or  quite  prohibitive. 

The  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Stanley  Works, 
Wm.  H.  Hart,  President, 
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THE  NATIONAL  LEAD  COHPANT,  NEW  TOSK  CITT,  WISHES  THE 
DRAWBACK  PBOVISIOH  TO  APPLT  TO  SEEDS. 

'  New  York,  December  2,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  vour  committee  to  para- 
graph 254,  Schedule  G,  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  dealing  with 
seeds.  We  quote  as  follows  from  that  paragraph:  ''but  no  drawback 
shall  be  allowed  upon  oil  cake  made  from  imported  seed,  nor  shall  any 
allowance  be  made  for  dirt  or  other  impurities  in  any  seed."  This  is 
the  only  instance  in  the  present  tariff  where  the  benefit  of  drawback 
is  denied  to  a  manufacturer  on  the  exportation  of  the  product  of  an 
imported  material,  and  we  call  your  attention  to  its  obvious  injustice 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  corrected  in  any  future  bill.  We  also 
think  the  provision  of  the  paragraph  above  quoted,  which  denies  any 
allowance  for  "dirt  or  other  impurities,"  is  unjust  and  should  not  be 
included  in  another  bill.  All  seeds  imported  into  this  country  bear 
the  certificate  of  "The  Incorporated  Oil  Seed  Association"  of  London, 
certifying  to  the  exact  amount  of  dirt  or  other  impurities  present  in 
any  importation,  and  the  accuracy  of  such  certificates  is  readily  deter- 
mined by  the  customs  officers  at  the  port  of  entry.  We  do  not  think 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  impose  a  tax  on  dirt  as  such 
or  they  would  havQ  made  a  special  paragraph  imposing  such  a  duty. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

National  Lead  Company. 
L.  A.  Cole,  President. 


HOH.  JAMES  KENNEDT,  M.  C.  SXTBMITS  STATEMEITT  AVD 
LETTEBS  BELATIVE  TO  BEBATE  ON  TIN  PLATE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  28, 1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

I  herewith  transmit  to  you  earnest  appeals  by  the  tin-plate  makers 
of  my  district,  asking  the  maintenance  of  the  present  tariff  on  tin 
plate.  They  also  pray  for  the  abrogation  of  the  drawback  feature  of 
our  existing  law.  It  would  very  greatly  help  that  ^eat  branch  of 
our  working  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  if  the 
drawback  feature  of  the  tariff  upon  tin  plate  was  so  modified  at  least 
as  to  retain  50  per  cent  of  the  duties  paid  and  rebate  only  one-half 
of  the  duty  when  the  same  tin  is  reexported.  This  change  in 
the  drawback  might  perhaps  advance  the  price  of  cans  for  the  export 
trade,  but  such  an  increase  would  be  very  slight,  indeed,  and  would 
scarcely  be  appreciable.  This  increase  would  scarcely  affect  the 
farmer  whose  product  is  sent  abroad  in  cans,  and  no  one  should  be 
more  willing  to  have  that  change  made  than  the  farmer,  for  the  onlv 
prices  that  are  excessive  in  the  markets  to-day  are  the  prices  of  food- 
stuffs. In  Youngstown  4  pounds  of  butter  is  worth  as  much  as  a 
hundred-pound  keg  of  nails,  and  40  dozen  of  eggs  commands  as  great 
a  price  as  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  so  that  it  seems  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able to  be  the  owner  of  a  flock  of  industrious  hens  than  to  own  a 
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blast  furnace.  I  earnestly  urge  in  behalf  of  my  constituents  who 
make  tin  plate  that  their  communications  be  carefully  considered 
when  this  schedule  in  the  new  bill  is  taken  up,  and  that  the 
drawback  feature  be  so  modified  that  with  the  liberal  concession  the 
workmen  are  willing  to  make  in  their  own  wa^es  a  part  at  least  of 
the  great  amount  of  our  own  export  tin  plate  m  the  future  shall  be 
manufactured  at  home. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

James  Kennedy, 
Member  of  Congress  y  EigTiteenth  Ohio  District. 


Exhibit  A. 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  December  24^  1908. 
Hon.  James  Kennedy, 

House  of  Representatives,  Wdshin^gton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sm:  Being  in  possession  of  information  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  going  to  introduce  a  tariff  bill  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  and  being  interested  in  the  metal  schedule  directly,  we 
desire  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  unjust  provision  of  the  drawback 
provision  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law  as  it  affects  the  importation  of  tin 
plate.  Representatives  of  our  association  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  November  27,  1908,  urging  not  alone  the  abrogation 
of  the  drawback  agreement,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  present  duty 
on  tin  plate.  United  States  Treasury  statistics  show  that  during  the 
six  years  ending  in  1907,  the  amount  of  $10,911,635  has  been  refunded 
to  forei^  manufacturers  on  reexported  plates,  which  admits  this 
product  into  the  United  States  for  one  one-hundredth  of  1^  cents. 

To  enable  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  imported 
plate  American  workingmen  have  taken  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in 
their  wages,  when  working  reexport  plate.  However,  in  view  of 
this  concession,  importations  are  increasing,  which  is  resultant  in  the 
American  mills  being  closed  in  many  instances,  while  the  mills  in  Wales 
where  this  product  is  worked,  are  running  af  their  full  capacity. 

By  referring  to  the  hearing  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
November  27,  1908,  and  to  a  brief  submitted  on  December  2,  1908, 
by  the  officials  of  our  association,  you  will  obtain  added  information 
bearing  on  this  subject,  which  we  deem  of  vital  importance  not 
alone  to  employees  in  American  tia-plate  mills,  but  to  the  industry 
in  general. 

Trusting  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  give  this  matter  your  earnest 
support  and  cooperation,  we  are,  on  behalf  of  East   loungstown 
Lodge,  No.  8,  State  of  O^o,  located  at  Youngstown, 
Respectfully,  yours. 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 

Steel,  and  Tin  Workers, 
Edward  Cavanaugh,  President 
Robert  Williams,  Recording  Secretary. 
Edward  Cavanaugh,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

(Mr.  Kennedy  also  filed  a  similar  statement  from  the  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Lodge,  No.  14,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and 
Tin  Workers  of  the  United  States.) 
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8HABP  &  DOHME,  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  EECOMMEITO  THE  EVGUSH 
METHOD  OF  ESTIMATHTG  DRAWBACK  DUES. 

Baltimore,  December  22,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  among  the  largest  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
try of  standard  pharmaceutical  preparations,  by  which  we  mean  such 
products  as  enter  into  and  make  up  physicians'  prescriptions  when 
compounded  in  the  drug  store,  our  customers  being  the  retail 
druggists. 

We  find  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  compete  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, notably  Europe,  Central  and  South  America,  because  of  our  high 
tax  on  alcohol  and  the  lack  of  necessary  provisions  to  enable  us  to  have 
this  internal  tax  repaid  on  exporting  goods  containing  alcohol  from 
this  country.  We  can,  to  be  sure,  import  alcohol,  pav  the  duty  and 
have  this  reftmded  on  reexporting,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  some  provi- 
sion should  be  made  in  the  next  ways  and  means  bill  for  enabling  users 
of  alcohol  in  medicine  to  use  domestic  tax-paid  alcohol  and  have  the 
tax  refunded  in  full  when  these  goods  are  exported,  such  ex|)ortation 
to  be  strictly  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Department.  This  is  how 
this  is  done  in  England  and  Germany,  with  the  result  that  these  coun- 
tries largelv  have  this  business  all  over  the  world.  You  wiU  probably 
say  that  if  we  make  a  bonded  warehouse  of  our  factoir  the  desired 
thing  could  be  accomplished,  but  this  is  not  practicable  for  the  reason 
that,  due  to  the  enormous  variety  of  our  products,  representing  about 
2.000  or  3,000  kinds  of  medicines,  we  can  not  advantageously  or  profit- 
ably make  those  for  export  as  a  different  batch  from  those  intended  for 
domestic  use,  largely  oecause,  in  many  cases,  there  is  not  sufficient 
of  them  to  enable  us  to  do  so  at  all  to  advantage.  It  is  different 
where  the  manufacturer  makes  only  a  few  products,  but  where  the 
variety  is  as  great  as  with  us  the  quantities  are  correspondingly  small 
in  many  cases. 

We  fail  to  see  how  the  Government  could  lose  or  be  in  any  way 
inconvenienced  if  the  method  adopted  at  Somerset  House  in  England 
were  adopted  here,  which  is,  that  we  merely  take  from  our  stock 
shelves  such  medicines  containing  alcohol  as  are  intended  for  export 
to  various  countries,  and  when  they  are  ready  for  placing  upon  the 
vessel  and  the  bill  of  lading  is  delivered  the  Government  controls  the 
amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  each  shipment  and  rebates  us  that 
amount  and  no  more. 

There  is  comparatively  little  done  by  the  manufacturers  of  standard 

Sharmaceutical  preparations  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  foreign 
usiness,  although  we  are  distinctly  in  adVance  of  other  countries  in 
this  line  of  manufacture,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  inadequacy  of  the 
regulation  practically  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete.  The 
field  is  large  and  the  possibilities  for  this  foreign  business  is  consid- 
erable, ana  if  your  committee  feels  disposed  to  enact  such  regulation 
as  would  accomplish  the  desired  end  the  writer  will  be  glad  to  appear 
before  same  with  a  representative  committee  of  his  line  of  manufac- 
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ture  and'  answer  such  questions  or  give  such  information  as  may  be 
desired  or  necessary. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Sharp  &  Dohme, 

•  Manufacturing  Chemists. 

Alfred  R.  L.  Dohme, 
Secand  Vice-President. 


THE  UirSEED  ASSOGIATIOIT   OF  NEW  TOBK  CITT  ASKS  THAT 
DEAWBACK  BE  ALLOWED  OIT  EXFOBTED  LINSEED  OIL  CAKE. 

New  York,  December  22, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Linseed  Association  of  New  York^  composed  of 
importers  of  linseed  and  other  East  India  merchandise  and  manu- 
facturers of  linseed  oil,  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your 
committee  to  the  present  schedule  relating  to  exported  oil  cake 
made  from  imported  linseed,  which  schedule  prohibits  any  allowance 
of  drawback  on  same. 

We^  as  an  association,  respectfully  submit  that  great  injustice  is 
done  m  this  provision,  as  apparently  there  is  no  other  instance  in  the 
existing  tariff  where  a  drawback  is  denied  on  the  exported  products 
of  imported  merchandise. 

The  schedule  also  provides  that  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for 
dirt  or  other  impurities  in  any  seed.  This  seems  equally  unjust,  as 
while  the  Government  imposes  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel  on  lin- 
seed it  is  really  exactin^Ef  in  addition  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel  on 
the  dirt  or  other  impurities  contained  in  said  linseed. 

In  the  revision  of  the  tariff  now  under  contemplation  we  respect- 
fully ask  your  serious  consideration  of  the  points  above  submitted 
ana  that  an  equitable  adjustment  of  drawback  be  recommended  by 
your  honorable  committee. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Geo.  W.  Fortmeyer, 

President. 


ENGMSH  PATENT  LAW. 

HON.  S.  BBTJNDIDOE,  JB.,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  E.  C.  UPP- 
MANN,  TUPELO,  ABK.,  BELATIVE  TO  A  PATENTED  ABTICLE. 

Tupelo,  Ark.,  November  28,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  Brundidoe,  Jr., 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  recently  patented  a  roller  guide  for  band  saws 
under  No.  876816,  dated  January  14,  1908,  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  and  am  expecting  to  have  the  manufactured  product  on 
the  market  within  the  next  few  weeks.  It  is  a  very  useful  and  impor- 
tant invention,  and  will,  I  think,  be  largely  adopted  by  the  users  of 
band  saws. 
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A  short  time  ago  I  read  an  article  relative  to  a  change  in  the  patent 
laws  of  England,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  American  inventors 
could  easily  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  their  inventions,  it  bein^ 
stated  that  England  now  requires  that  the  manufacture  of  all  patented 
articles  must  be  begun  withm  her  borders  inside  of  two  years  after  the 
date  of  an  English  patent,  or  the  patent  would  expire,  and  it  would 
then  become  possible  for  an  article  to  be  shipped  into  this  countrjr  in 
the  original  package,  and  the  holder  of  letters  pat/cnt  for  such  article 
would  nave  no  remedy  except  to  prosecute  each  individual  distrib- 
uter. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  might  retalitate  by 
passing  a  similar  law,  but  that  that  would  still  be  unfair  on  account  of 
the  greater  number  of  patents  issued  by  the  United  States  than  by 
England.  In  the  meantime  the  inventor  would  be  standing  helplessly 
waiting  for  a  readjustment,  and  seeing  the  benefita^  of  his  labor  and 
money  shared  bv  those  who  had  possibly  never  given  an  instant  of 
thought  or  a  dollar  of  expense  toward  making  an  improvement  over 
old  methods.  This  is  particularljr  true  when  applied  to  the  smaller 
and  less  valuable  inventions,  of  which  mine  is  one. 

As  I  would  not  be  able  to  start  to  manufacturing  my  ^de  in 
England  and  the  prosecution  of  individual  distributers  in  this  coun- 
try would  cost  more  than  my  profits  would  amount  to,  I  see  nothing 
but  a  loss  of  all  the  labor  and  money  I  have  used  in  perfecting  my 
invention,  unless  a  tariff  of  sufficient  amount  can  be  put  upon  the 
manufactured  guide  to  make  it  unprofitable  for  anyone  to  ship  same 
into  this  country. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  give  this  matter  your  considera- 
tion and,  if  you  see  fit,  to  take  it  up  with  the  committee  on  tariff 
legislation  and  see  if  they  will  grant  me  the  necessary  protection. 

My  guide  is  the  only  all  roller  guide  for  band  saws  that  is  made, 
and  any  contrivance  using  rollers  would  be  an  infringement  on  the 
idea,  and  if  the  committee  will  grant  this  protection,  I  hope  they 
will  make  the  description  broad  enough  to  bar  any  roller  ^ide 
that  may  be  gotten  up  with  the  object  of  reaping  the  benefits  tnat  I 
would  otherwise  secure  from  my  invention. 

The  retail  price  of  the  different  sizes  of  guides  will  be  about  as 
follows: 

Guides  for  saw  blades  1}  inches  and  less  in  width each. .  |10. 00 

Guides  for  saw  blades  over  1}  inches  and  up  to  3  inches  wide do 20. 00 

Guides  for  saw  blades  over  3  inches  and  up  to  7  inches  in  width do 50. 00 

Guides  for  saw  blades  over  7  inches  wide do 75.00 

These  prices  will  be  subject  to  a  trade  discount,  but  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  it  will  take  to  protect;  the  net  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing being  expected  to  be  one-half  of  the  retail  prices  of  the  smaller 
sizes  and  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  retail  prices  of  the  larger 
sizes. 

Assuring  you  of  my  appreciation  of  anything  you  may  do  for  me, 
I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  E.  C.  Lippmann. 
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FIRE  INSURANCE  TARIFF. 

Portland,  Oreq.,  November  21 ,  1908. 
Chairman  Payne,  WdshingtoUj  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  note  that  you  are  in  favor  of  removing  the  tariff  on 
lumber,  which  I  think  is  very  wise.  We  must  have  a  revenue.  Why 
not  place  some  kind  of  a  national  tax  on  fire  insurance  companies) 
They  collect  annually  a  net  premium  from  the  American  people  of 
about  $70,000,000.  You  can  easily  verify  these  figures.  It  is  over 
$70,000,000  net. 

Respectfully,  yours,  A.  M.  Gray. 


FOREIGN  YACHTS. 

OEOBOE  B.  CHAISTDLEB  &  CO.,  GHIOAOO,  ILL.,  ASK  FOB  LEOIS- 
LATIOir  BELATIVE  TO  YACHTS  BUILT  ABBOAD. 

Chicago,  December  9,  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  Sherman  Boutell, 

Washington,  D.  (7. 

Dear  Sir:  Inasmuch  as  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the  ship  and 
boat  building  industry  in  this  country,  as  manufacturers  and  joobers 
of  supplies  used  in  this  industry,  we  respectfully  call  your  attention 
to  the  discrepancy  and  injustice  existing  at  the  present  time  in  our 
tariff  regulations  as  between  protection  afforded  to  our  so-called 
''merchant  marine"  and  the  lack  of  protection  afforded  to  American 
builders  of  yachts  and  pleasure  craft  in  general — craft  which  fly  the 
American  yacht  ensign  and  not  the  American  flag. 

Under  the  present  regulations  no  American  can  have  a  ship  built 
in  a  foreign  country  for  use  in  our  coastwise  trade,  whereas  any 
American  citizen  may  go  abroad — and  many  of  them  are  constantly 
doing  so — for  thf  piu-pose  of  having  expensive  yachts  built  there 
at  less  prices  than  they  can  be  bought  for  in  the  United  States  and 
such  yachts  are  brought  over  here  and  used  along  our  coast  and  on 
the  inland  waters.  The  result  is  evidently  an  unjust  and  probably 
unintended  discrepancy  against  American  builders  of  pleasure 
yachts.  During  the  past  year  there  were  built  abroad  yachts  the 
value  of  which  aggregated  approximately  $2,000,000.  These 
yachts  are  now  being  used  in  this  country.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
distributed  in  this  country  this  work  would  have  tended  to  build  up 
and  strengthen  our  American  yacht-building  industry,  and  this  is 
not  only  true  of  the  yacht  itself,  but  also  its  general  equipment, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  purchased  in  this  country. 

We  respectfully  call  this  unjust  discrimination  to  your  attention 
at  the  present  time,  and  hope  that  tariff  regulations  may  be  enacted 
which  will  give  adequate  protection  to  the  American  yacht-building 
industry  to  at  least  the  same  extent  as  is  afforded  our  merchant  ship- 
building industry,  and  thereby  not  only  encourage  the  yacht-building 
industry  at  home,  but  alscf  open  greater  avenues  of  employment  for 
labor. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Ck)., 

Ship  Chandlers  and  SaumaJcers. 
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GOBLET-DOLAV  CO.,  HEW  YOBX  CITT,  ASK  PBOTECTIOH  FOB 
AMEBICAS  YACHT  BUILDEBS  ASD  VESSEL  BUHDEBS  AUKE. 

New  York,  December  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff 
is  soon  to  take  place  and  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  Congress 
we  feel  it  is  of  great  importance  that  your  attention  should  be  called 
to  certain  provisions  under  the  present  law  which  affect  the  ship- 
building industry  of  our  country.  At  present  our  citizens  are  not 
allowed  to  have  their  vessels  built  in  foreign  countries  and  use  them 
in  our  coastwise  trade,  thereby  giving  great  protection  to  that  part 
of  our  merchant  marine.  The  law,  however,  does  not  apply  to  yachts, 
particularly  those  used  for  pleasure,  and  yachts  or  pleasure  crafts 
merely  flying  our  American  yadits'  ensign  (not  the  American  flag), 
and  gives  our  citizens  the  privilege  of  goinj?  abroad,  as  they  con- 
stantly do,  to  have  their  expensive  yachts  built  for  less  than  it  can  be 
done  m  the  United  States,  and  such  yachts  are  brought  over  here  and 
used  along  our  coast  and  other  places  within  the  country. 

By  permitting  our  citizens  to  go  abroad  to  have  their  yachts  built 
this  line  of  industry  is  being  discouraged  here,  and  many  shipyards 
which  would  meet  with  great  success  if  the  business  was  retained  here 
meet  with  failure  and  become  bankrupt.  A  large  number  of  foreign- 
built  yachts  are  enrolled  in  the  yacht  clubs  of  this  country,  and  the 
owners  reside  here.  During  the  past  year  there  were  built  abroad 
several  large  yachts,  the  value  of  which  is  approximately  $2,000,000, 
and  they  are  now  being  used  in  this  country.  Many  idle  shipyards 
would  be  in  flourishing  condition  if  the  yachts  had  been  built  in  this 
country,  and  not  only  is  this  true  in  reference  to  the  yacht  itself,  but 
also  to  its  equipment,  such  as  lighting  plants,  furniture,  upholstry, 
bedding,  china,  silver,  glassware,  nautical  instruments,  power  tenders, 
boats,  and  even  the  imiforms  of  the  crew. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  there  should  be  ^lo  discrimination 
between  the  aforesaid  class  of  vessels  and  outfits  and  that  the  same 
protection  should  be  given  to  capital  invested  here  in  the  building  of 
yachts  and  pleasure  crafts  and  to  the  marine-hardware  and  marme- 
supplies  trades  as  in  the  case  of  merchant  vessels,  and  thereby  not 
only  encourage  such  industries  at  home,  but  also  open  greater  avenues 
of  employment  for  labor. 

Hoping  that  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  the  aforesaid  industries  and  that  the  new  tariff  will 
secure  for  our  citizens  the  fair  and  just  protection  which  they  seek, 
we  are. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

GOBLET-DOLAN   Co., 

D.  J.  DoLAN,  Treasurer, 
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BOV.  SAMUEL   McCALL,   M.   C,  SUBMITS   LETTEB    OF   ADBIAV 
WILSON,  BOSTON,  BELATIVE  TO  FOBEION-BUILT  TACHTS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  12^  1908. 
Hon.  Samuel  McCall, 

United  States  Congressman,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dbab  Sm:  I  have  been  requested  by  members  of  several  concerns 
who,  with  mjrself,  are  interested  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  to  join 
them  in  writing  to  you  personally  as  our  Congressman  from  New 
England  to  ask  your  assistance  in  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
shipbuilding  industry  of  this  country,  and  especially  m  our  own  sec- 
tion. The  question  of  protection  and  tariff  to-day  is  one  of  the 
lalrgest  questions  before  the  country,  and,  while  I  am  not  coming  to 
you  for  any  special  privilege  relating  to  our  especial  industry,  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  that  is  vitally  affecting^our  line  of 
business  and  every  shipbuilding  plant  in  this  country.  Four  of  our 
rich  men  of  this  country  during  this  year — 1908 — ^have  spent 
$2,000,000  in  building  new  steam  vachts,  all  four  beiug  built  in 
Englisn  shipyards.  The  yachts  are  brought  to  this  country  and  by 
some  special  privilege  allowed  to  fly  the  American  yacht  ensign, 
which  enables  them  to  cruise  from  port  to  port  same  as  an  American- 
built  vessel.  The  yachts  are  all  under  English  register  and  manned 
by  English  officers  and  crew.  Do  you  consider  that  this  is  just  to  our 
mechanics  and  our  shipbuilding  industry  here?  It  seems  to  me  if 
these  men  can  make  this  money  in  this  country,  thereby  enabled  to 
enjoy  luxuries  to  the  extent  of  millions  spent  for  palatial  steam 

Jachts,  and,  considering  the  fact  that  their  money  comes  to  them 
ere  in  this  country,  why  not  have  them  spend  it  here?  It  would  be 
impossible  to  do  tms  with  a  freighting  vessel.  We  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  go  abroad  and  buy  a  tramp  steamer  built  in  a  foreign  port, 
or  go  down  to  Nova  Scotia  and  build  a  cheap  wooden  vessel  and  put  it 
under  the  American  ensign  for  commercial  purposes.  Of  course  the 
business  of  building  ships  in  this  country  to-day  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
We  can  see  in  our  own  line  of  business — that  is,  sailmaking — the  great 
decrease  in  the  industry.  Of  course,  in  our  special  line  a  great  deal  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  sailing  ships  are  about  extinct  and  have 
been  replaced  by  steam.  But  in  the  line  of  yachts  we  have  excelled 
and  been  able  to  surpass  all  other  nations,  and  we  have  turned  out  a 
corps  of  workmen  wherebj  we  have  made  them  the  most  expert  in  the 
world.  In  our  own  special  line,  as  I  say,  of  sailmaking,  by  our  skill 
and  care,  which  we  have  taken  in  improving  of  our  work,  we  have  con- 
tributed many  times  to  the  winning  of  the  highest  prizes  in  the  racing 
of  yachts,  ani  especially  that  of  the  American  yacht  cup. 

if  these  men  who  build  these  palatial  steam  yachts  can  save  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  building  them,  they  certainly  could  not  have  done 
so  if  they  had  to  pay  duty  on  the  yacht.  I  am  not  asking  to  put  duty 
on  yachts,  but  ask  why  the  privilege  is  granted  to  them  to  put  these 
yacnts  under  the  American  nag,  as  to  us  it  most  certainly  savors  of  a 
special  privilege. 

The  railing  off  of  the  shipbuilding  industry,  of  course,  has  been 
great,  and  it  is  a  serious  question  with  us  if  the  American  merchant 
marine  can  ever  be  brought  back  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  world's 
business  again.     Foreign  ships  are  sailed  much  cheaper  and  more 
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economical  than  ours,  and  it  is  a  question  if  we  could^man  our  eftiips 
with  Americans  and  compete  with  foreign  ships  without  we  have  gov- 
ernment assistance. 

But,  in  the  special  line  of  yacht  work,  this  industry  was  left  to  us 
and,  as  I  say,  by  our  skilljwe  were  enabled  to  compete  with  and  beat  the 
world  in  sailing  yachts.  When  it  comes  to  building  of  steam  yachts 
we  already  have  yards  and  plants  in  this  coimtry  capable  of  taking 
care  of  this  line  or  work;  and  I  do  not  consider  there  is  any  Question 
but  what  right  here,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  there  can  be  produced  to-day 
as  fine  a  piece  of  work  in  the  shape  of  a  steam  yacht  as  in  any  place  in 
the  worla.  Some  of  our  builders  here,  in  this  coimtry,  make  claim  that 
the  difference  in  wages  accounts  to  a  p:eat  extent  for  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  steam-yacht  building  in  this  country  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  entirely  the  whole 
trouble.  I  think,  without  question,  that^  man  for  man,  we  produce 
more  work  on  this  side  than  on  the  other  side.  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
fact  in  regard  to  our  own  personal  business  of  sailmaldng. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  material  must  enter  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  transaction.  According  to  all  information,  material  costs  us 
more  in  this  country,  even  that  which  is  produced  here,  than  the 
same  material  costs  when  exported  for  use  in  foreign  yards. 

Our  experience  in  sailmakm^  has  been  this:  We  are  in  competition 
in  a  small  way  with  English  sailmakers  inasmuch  as  we  export  every 
year  from  15  to  25  suite  of  yacht  sails.  The  business  has  gradually 
grown,  that  is,  in  a  small  way,  and  we  were  much  surprised  to  find 
that  we  were  able  to  deliver  yacht  sails  for  racing  yachts  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia  in  competition  with  English  sail- 
makers,  while  we  were  paying  very  much  more  in  the  way  of  wages. 
This  we  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  our  "push"  and  ability  to  rush 
the  work  through.  My  own  personal  experience  has  been  this: 
Of  all  the  steam  yachts  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and 
brought  over  here,  from  close  personal  inspection  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  boats  produced  here  in  this  country  are  vastly  superior 
in  workmanship  and  finish  to  those  produced  abroad;  and  if  we  in 
this  country  were  to  turn  out  exactly  the  same  class  of  work  that 
they  turn  out  over  there,  we  could  come  nearer  to  competing  in  price 
on  the  building  of  boats  than  we  do  at  the  present  time,  but  would 
the  owners  accept  from  us  here  the  same  quality  of  work  that  they 
do  from  builders  on  the  other  side  of  the  water?  You  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  on  this  side  of  the  water  some  people  who 
can  not  accept  for  as  good  anything  that  is  made  in  this  country 
as  that  produced  abroad.  Hope  you  understand  what  I  mean  in 
this  statement. 

I  note,  for  instance,  in  one  boat  built  on  the  other  side  in  1907 
and  brought  out  to  this  country  that  season  that  there  was  expended 
many  thousand  dollars  last  fall,  1907,  on  her  engines  and  on  her 
hull  to  put  her  in  first-class  condition.  This  work  was  improperly 
done  in  the  builder's  yard  in  England,  and  I  should  judge  that  almost, 
if  not  quite,  the  whole  sum  of  the  difference  between  building  the 
yacht  in  this  country  and  on  the  other  side  has  been  expended  since 
she  has  been  in  use  by  the  owner  here.     The  whole  point  of  my 

auestion  in  writing  this  letter  is  the  fact  that  I  do  not  oelieve  they 
o  any  better  work  or  give  any  more  value,  money  for  money,  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  w'ater  than  what  we  can  give  here.  It  is  cer- 
tainly unjust  to  this  country  that,  after  years  of  industry  and  toil 
we  have  succeeded  in  turning  out  a  corps  of  workmen  and  made  them 
the  most  skilled  in  the  world  in  their  lines,  we  are  compelled  to 
compete  with   people  who   are  turning  out  work  which  is  not  as 

food  as  our  own,  and  that  our  customers  here  are  enabled,  as  we 
ave  said  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  letter  to  you,  to  go  across 
the  water,  build  a  boat,  bring  her  over  here  and  use  her  the  same  as 
if  a  product  of  this  country  and  of  our  own  workmen,  and  receive 
the  benefits  of  being  able  to  use  her  here  under  the  American  flag. 
Any  further  information  that  I  can  give  you  I  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  ao  so.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  of  the  thing  that  I  am  writing 
to  you  about  is  the  fact  that  they  do  go  over  and  build  these  boats 
and  use  them  under  the  American  flag,  which  we  do  not  consider 
fair  and  just  to  our  own  yards  and  our  own  workmen. 

Our  own  personal  business  of  saihnaking  has  reached  a  point  when 
it  is  almost  a  question  of  making  even  a  bare  living  out  or  it.  Eight 
or  ten  years  ago  we  were  making  about  $100,000  of  yacht  sails  every 
year.  The  last  three  or  four  years  our  business  has  been  less  than 
half  of  this.  While  we  have  established  a  plant  second  to  none  in 
the  world  for  the  business  we  are  doing,  we  are  not  doing  business 
enough  to  keep  it  going  at  a  profit. 

If  the  industry  of  shipbuilding  in  this  country  is  to  be  encouraged 
and  built  up  by  the  Government,  we  think  they  are  doing  us  the 
greatest  injury  possible  in  allowing  this  thing  to  continue — that  is, 
flying  of  the  American  yacht  ensign  over  foreign-built  boats.  These 
yachts  will  be  built  by  these  rich  men,  and,  if  they  can  not  build  them 
abroad,  they  will  build  them  here  in  this  country,  if  they  are  not 
allowed  these  special  privileges.  Also,  In  addition  to  the  steam 
yachts,  there  are  a  numoer  of  sailing  yachts  of  English  build  that  are 
owned  in  this  country  and  sailed  under  the  American  yacht  ensign. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wilson  &  Silsby,  SaUmdkera, 
Adrian  Wilson. 

(Communications  similar  to  the  above,  and  asking  for  relief  from 
the  conditions  referred  to,  were  received  from  the  following:  The 
Thomas  Laughlin  Company,  Portland,  Me.,  submitted  by  Hon.  Amos 
Allen,  M.  C. ;  George  Lawley  &  Son  Corporation,  South  Boston,  Mass., 
submitted  by  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  M^  C;  Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co., 
Middleton,  Conn.,  submitted  by  Hon.  N.  D.  Speixy,  M.  C;  Boston 
and  Lockport  Lock  Company,  100  Condor  street.  East  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
The  Jeimison  Hardware  Company,  Bay  City,  Mich. ;  Geo.  B.  Carpen- 
ter &  Co.,  212  South  Water  street,  Chicago,  111.;  The  Marine  Hard- 
ware and  Equipment  Company.  South  Portland,  Me.;  Lackawanna 
Manufacturing  Company,  NewDurgh,  N.  Y.,  submitted  by  Hon. 
Peter  Porter,  M.  C;  Dean- Allen  Manufacturing  Company ,  South 
Portland,  Me.,  submitted  by  Hon.  Amos  Allen,  M.  C;  The  Thomas 
Laughlin  Company,  Portland,  Me.;  A.  S.  Morss  Companv,  210  Com- 
mercial street^  Boston,  Mass. ;  The  Porter  Company,  194  Water  street, 
New  York  City;  Columbian  Rope  Company,  62  South  street,  New 
York  City;  Marine  Supplies  Association,  149  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  W.  and  J.  Tiebout,  118  Chambers  street.  New  York  City;  Top- 
ping Brothers,  122  Chambers  street,  New  York  City.) 
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FREE  LUMBER,  COAL,  AND  IRON  ORE. 

THE  SATIOVAL  ORABTOE  FILES  BESGLITTIGirS  BELATIVE  TO  ITS 
ATTITUDE  TOWABD  THE  BEVISIOH  OF  THE  TABIFF. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  20, 1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C 
My  Deab  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  position  of 
the  National  Grange  on  the  revision  or  the  tariff,  and  request  that  it 
be  read  before  your  committee  and  placed  on  record. 
I  am,  yours,  truly, 

C.  M.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  the  NaMonal  Orange  P.  of  H. 


POSITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ORANGE  ON  THE  TARIFF,  AND  UNANI- 
MOUSLY ADOPTED  NOVEMBER  18,  1908,  AT  ITS  FORTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL   SESSION   HELD   AT   WASHINGTON,   D.    C 

Whereas  the  incoming  National  Government  administration  is 
pledged  to  a  revision  of  tariff  schedules;  and 

whereas  the  position  of  the  Grange  upon  tariff  regulations  has 
been  and  now  is,  that  whatever  the  policv  of  existing  Government 
mav  be,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  demand  that  so  far  as  pos- 
sible such  measure  of  direct  benefit  therefrom  as  is  given  to  manu- 
facturers or  any  other  of 'the  important  industries  of  the  country 
shall  also  be  accorded  to  a^culture;  and 

Whereas,  that  in  line  with  the  recommendation  of  the  master  of 
the  National  Grange,  at  a  so-called  trust  conference  held  in  Chicago, 
in  October,  1907,  a  special  commission  has  been  appointed  by  Con- 
gress and  is  now  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  giving  hear- 
mgs  to  the  various  industrial  interests;  and 

whereas  the  National  Grange  is  looked  to  by  all  members  of  the 
order  and  farmers  throughout  the  whole  country  to  be  at  all  times 
alert  in  the  interests  of  agriculture :  Therefore 

Resolved,  That  it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  National  Grange 
to  follow  up  its  policies  and  declarations,  and  to  now  give  its  best 
thought  and  efforts  to  this  most  vital  question  before  tne  nation. 

Further  resolved,  That,  as  a  present  declaration  upon  the  tariff  and 
some  of  its  hearings  upon  agriculture,  we  affirm  the  following: 

First.  That  from  the  natural  conditions  many  agricultural  products 
are  produc^ed  in  surplus  quantities  and  are  not  benefited  in  price  to  the 
extent  of  import  duties  placed  upon  them  as  manufactured  products 
are  benefited.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect agriculture  from  such  unjust  burdens  as  are  placed  upon  it  bv  the 
exactions  of  combinations  and  so-called  'Hrusts/'  made  possible  by 
the  double  advantage  given  them  by  excessive  duties  ana  rebates  of 
duties  paid  on  raw  material  used  in  manufactured  articles  exported. 

Second.  We  beUeve  the  duty  upon  any  article  should  be,  and  never 
exceed,  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  and  in  foreign 
countries  in  the  production  of  such  articles. 
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Third.  We  believe  that  the  product  of  the  forest,  coal,  and  iron  ore 
should  be  placed  in  the  undutiable  list.  We  beheve  this  would  give 
great  reUer  to  agriculture  and  be  an  aid  in  conserving  the  natural 
resources  of  our  country.  Such  conservation  is  and  will  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  entire  country. 

We  hereby  request  and  instruct  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
National  Grange  to  present  and  urge  ui)on  the  special  tariff  commis- 
sion now  in  session  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  position  of 
this  widespread  farmers'  organization  on  the  tariff,  and  also  to  cause  a 
copy  thereof  to  be  placed  on  the  desk  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  use  all  honorable  means  to  have  agriculture  receive  equal  advan- 
tage with  other  industrial  interests  in  the  revised  tariff  legislation 
promised  by  the  incoming  administration. 


iFBMGHT  KATES- 
COL.   ALBEBT   GLABK,   BOSTON,    FILES   STATEMENT   SHOWINGh 
ALLEGED  DISCBimVATIONS  IS  FBEIOHT  TABIFFS  FOB  IM- 
POBTS. 

Boston,  Ni/vember  25,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chxiirman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Deab  Mr.  Payne:  When  I  was  in  attendance  upon  the  hear- 
ings I  noticed  that  several  witnesses  called  attention  to  the  discrimi- 
nation in  freight  rates  in  favor  of  imports. 

Inclosed  is  an  article  from  the  Protectionist  of  August,  1904.  con- 
taining a  table  of  export  rates  in  France  over  a  state-owned  railroad. 
Inclosed  also  is  copy  of  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  showing  the 
discriminations  in  favor  of  imports  made  by  our  trunk  lines  and 
Gulf  lines  into  the  Mississippi  VaJley. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  these  are  important  statements  which  should 
go  into  the  hearings  and  be  considered  by  the  committee. 

I  send  them  in  this  way  as  I  may  not  have  an  opportunity  after 
my  return  to  Washington  to  present  them  to  the  committee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Albert  Clarke. 


Exhibit  A. 

[The]Protectionist,  Aagust,  1904] 

RAILROAD    EXPORT    RATES — HOW    OUR   TARIFF    IS    PARTIALLY   OVERCOME    BY    SPECIAL 
FREIGHT  RATES  ON   GOVERNMENT  RAILROADS  ABROAD. 

Many  people  who  think  that  our  customs  duties  are  higher  than  they  need  to  be 
have  no  idea  how  forei^  exportation  to  this  country  is  aided  by  special  rates  of  freight 
on  through  bills  of  lading. 
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The  Protectionist  has  received  from  a  govemment^official  the'following  table  taken 
from  a  British  document  on  export  bounties,  showing  the  export  rates  on  cotton  tis- 
sues granted  by  the  Northern  Kail  way  of  France,  which  is  a  state  railway:) 

Table  of  export  rates  on  cotton  Hssuee  a  granted  by  the  Norihem  Railway  of  France, 


CoDslgmnents  of  50  kilograms 
and  upwards. 

Consienments  of  5,000 
jcllOKrams. 

Linen  tissues. » 

Distance. 

Inland 
regime. 

Exportation. 

Inland 
regime. 

Exportation. 

Inland 
regime. 

Exportation. 

European 
countries. 

Countries 
beyond 
Europe. 

European 
countries. 

Countries 
beyond 
Europe. 

European 
countries. 

Countries 
beyond 
Europe. 

KUometera. 
50 

Francs. 
6.00 
12.00 
17.50 
2a  00 
28.00 
3a  00 

Francs. 
4.00 
7.00 
9.60 
11.50 

laoo 

14.00 

Francs. 
4.00 
7.00 
9.50 
11.60 

laoo 

14.00 

Francs. 
6.00 
10.00 
14.00 

laoo 

21.00 
24.00 

Francs. 

aso 

6.75 
7..75 
9.25 
10.50 
11.40 

Francs. 
a  50 
5.76 
7.76 
9.26 
10.50 
11.40 

Francs. 
&00 
16.00 
2a  60 
31.00 
38.50 
46.00 

Francs. 
4.60 
&S0 
11.75 
14.75 
17.00 
1&50 

Francs. 
4.50 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

&50 

11.75 
14.7$ 
17.00 
1&60 

a  The  rates  specified  above  appl  v  only  to  unbleached  goods.  Bleached  or  dyed  cotton  tissues,  and  cot- 
ton tissues  mixed  with  Jute  or  wool,  and  woolen  tissues,  come  under  a  higher  tariff  with  preferential  rates  for 
exportation,  especially  to  countries  beyond  Europe. 

0  Linen  tissues  dispatched  by  wagomoads  of  5,000  kilograms  for  export  to  countries  beyond  Europe  havs 
a  preferential  treatment.    Pure  silk  tissues  are  charged  at  the  general  rates. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  differences  between  the  inland  rates  and  the  export  rates 
sometimes  exceed  100  per  cent;  for  example,  on  a  consignment  of  5,000  kilograms  the 
inland  rate  is  24  francs  and  the  export  rate  11.4  francs.  This  difference  will  serve  to 
explain  in  part  how  foreign  goods  can,  even  with  the  duties  to  pay,  compete  success- 
funy  in  our  domestic  markets  with  our  own  products. 

With  this  advantage  added  to  undervaluations  of  the  goods,  which  in  some  lines 
are  common,  it  is  not  surprising  that  foreigners  often  overcome  our  duties,  even  when 
they  are  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  and  enjoy  increasing  sales  in  this  country. 

llie  Industrial  Commission  gave  a  little  attention  to  this  subject,  having  learned 
that  Welsh  tin  plates  were  delivered  in  St.  Paul  at  a  lower  cost  for  freight  than  was 
charged  on  tin  plates  from  Pittsburg.  Of  course  our  Government  has  no  control  over 
forei^  railroads,  except  what  it  may  exert  indirectly,  over  roads  in  this  country 
uniting  with  them  in  making  low  through  rates.  But  the  commission  thought  the 
evil  a  sufficient  menace  to  home  industries  so  that  they  made  this  recommendation  to 
Congress: 

.  **4.  That  railroad  companies  be  prohibited  by  law  from  makiiig  lower  freight  rates 
upon  imports  billed  to  tne  interior  of  this  country,  in  connection  with  ocean  trans- 
portation or  otherwise,  than  are  made  on  similar  articles  from  the  seaboard  to  the  inte- 
rior, or  than  are  made  from  one  inland  point  to  another  when  the  distance  is  not 
greater.*' 

Congress  has  not  yet  acted  upon  the  recommendation.  Doubtless  the  subject  will 
be  found  full  of  difficulty,  but  something  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  neutralizing 
tariff  rates  by  freight  rates. 

It  is  known  that  our  railroads  ^e  making  lower  rates  on  export  business  than  on 
domestic  business.  It  is  this,  to  a  great  extent,  which  enables  some  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  sell  lower  abroad  than  at  home.  The  Democratic  platform 
attributes  the  evil  to  the  tariff,  but  there  is  no  tariff  on  exports  and  the  duties  on 
imports  are  hardly  sufficient  to  offset  the  lower  foreign  labor  cost,  therefore  low  prices 
abroad  are  not  made  because  unduly  high  prices  are  charged  at  home,  for  there  is 
enough  foreign  competition  here  to  keep  prices  down. 

Every  man  who  is  inclined  to  accept  tne  Democratic  idea  should  ask  himself  how 
we  can  protect  our  industries  against  foreign  dumping,  aided  b^  special  export  rates 
on  government  railroads,  and  bv  low  wages  and  in  some  countnes  long  days  of  labor, 
except  by  a  tariff.  Shall  we  allow  the  productive  industries  which  give  employment 
to  our  people  to  be  crushed  by  foreign  industries  aided  by  state  railroads  and  subsi- 
dized snips?  Individuals,  or  companies,  or  even  combinations  of  companies,  can  not 
compete  with  governments.  Our  Government  would  be  supine  if  it  did  not  shield 
its  people  and  their  industries  from  foreign  aggression. 
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Exhibit  B. 
(Dlspatob  from  Chicago,  dated  March  18, 1006.) 

During  the  remainder  of  this  year  all  the  import  traffic  which  movea  through  the 
Atlsmtic  and  Gulf  ports  will  be  carried  on  cut  rates.  This  fact  developed  at  the  joint 
import  conference  which  was  held  here  yesterday  with  representatives  present  from 
all  of  the  trunk  lines,  the  Central  Freight  Association  lines,  and  lines  between  Chicago 
and  the  Missouri  River  and  between  the  Gulf  and  the  river. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  restoration  of  import  rates  it  quickly  devel- 
0]^ed  that  practically  all  of  the  import  traffic  for  the  current  year  had  been  contracted 
for  on  reduced  rates  averaging  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  tariffs.  All 
effort,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  restoration  of  the  rates  was  abandoned. 


GERMAN  TAKIFP  AGREEMENT. 

HON.  J.  HAMPTOV  MOORE,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  BESOLTTTIOVS  OF 
VATIOHAL  ASSOCIATION  I  OF  H0SIEB7  AND  *  XTITDEBWEAE 
MAITTJFACTUEEBS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  4, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  en  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa^MngUm,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mb.  Chairman:  I  inclose  herewith  resolutions  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufac- 
turers, protesting  against  the  German  tariff  agreement,  all  of  which 
is  in  Une  with  many  communications  I  have  received  from  hosiery 
manufacturers  in  tne  Third  Pennsylvania  District. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Hampton  Moore,  M.  C. 


To  (he  President  and  Membersjpf  Congress: 

Pursuant  to  instructions  in  annual  convention  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Mav  12,  1908, 1  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  the  accona- 
panying  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers. 

C.  B.  Carter, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  has  entered  into  a  tariff 
trade  agreement  with  the  German  Empire  which  embodies  important 
customs  administrative  concessions  and  important  amendments  to 
the  customs  administrative  act : 

Resolved f  That  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear 
Manufacturers  in  .annual  convention  assembled  earnestly  protests 
against  the  provisions  of  the  German  tariff  agreement,  now  extended 
to  other  countries  of  the  Continent,  as  contrary  to  law,  contrary  to 
policy  of  protection,  injurious  to  American  labor,  unfair  to  the  honest 
importer,  demoralizing  to  the  customs  service,  and  in  effect  a  material 
and  indiscriminate  reduction  in  the  tariff  which  should  be  made  only 
after  hearings  granted,  and  then  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and 
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Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear 
Manufacturers  thanks  the  Confess  of  the  United  States  for  not  adopt- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  administration  as  to  amendments  to 
our  customs  laws;  and 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  each  Member  of  Congress. 


GRADUATED  REDUCTION  OF  TARIFF. 

SELDEN  BACOIT,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  SUGGESTS  THAT  EEDUCTIOirS 
IN  PBOPOSED  BILL  BE  MADE  GBADUALLT. 

New  York,  November  9,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  you  copy  of  a  letter  I  recently  sent  to  Senator 
J.  C.  Burrows  and  of  his  note  m  answer  to  it. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  submitted  the  proposal  to  a  number  of 
business  and  financial  men,  who  seem  all  disposed  to  regard  the  sug- 
gestion as  a  wise  one.  I  believe  something  like  it  was  suggested 
several  years  ago,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  matter  of  insertmg  the 
clause  in  the  bul,  as  suggested,  with  a  corresponding  relief  of  tension 
while  the  bill  is  under  consideration,  was  ever  distinctly  brought 
forward. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Selden  Bacon. 

November  7,  1908. 
Mr.  Selden  Bacon, 

New  York,  N  Y. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bacon:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yoiu^  of  the  4th  instant 
containing  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
tariff,  ana  I  note  all  you  say  in  relation  to  the  method  of  procedure. 
Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  House  takes  the  initiative  in  the 
matter  of  revision^  and  I  would  suggest  that  vou  commtmicate  with 
Mr.  Payne,  of  New  York,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  giving  him  your  views  in  the  matter,  which  I  think  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Very  cordially,  yours,  J.  C.  Burrows. 


New  York  City,  November  4,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Burrows, 

R  S,  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Burrows  :  The  election  of  Judge  Taf t  has 
obviously  cleared  away  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  in  the  business  world. 
But  our  great  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  still  disturbed  over 
impending  probable  changes  in  the  tariff.  And  their  continued 
uncertainties  necessarily  deeply  affect  all  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  relieve  their  anxieties  by  the  adoption  of  a  simple 
general  principle  in  making  any  changes  ?    Marked  changes  in  the  tariff 
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are  especially  troublesome,  because  they  come  more  or  less  suddenly, 
and  tnis  difficulty  expresses  itself  chiefly  in  two  ways. 

The  merchant  or  manufacturer  needs  to  accommodate  his  business 
arrangements  to  the  change.  This  can  be  reUeved  in  some  measure 
by  advertising  the  change  many  months  in  advance.  But  if  this  is 
done,  the  revenue  is  apt  to  be  affected  either  by  a  great  rush  of  imports 
before  an  increase  or  a  withholding  of  imports  before  a  reduction,  and 
such  rushes  frequently  bring  about  bad  commercial  conditions  in 
addition. 

Could  not  each  of  these  difficulties  be  greatly  mitigated  without 
disadvantage  to  the  Government  and  with  great  advantage  to  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer  by  adopting  as  a  poUcy  in  making  any 
changes  in  the  tariff  the  svstem  of  making  any  increase  or  decreases 
gradually?  As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  suppose  the  tariff  on  an 
article  is  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  it  is  decided  that  it  should  be 
reduced  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Why  could  not  this  change, 
instead  of  being  made  in  one  change  of  20  per  cent  eight  or  ten  months 
hence,  be  made  gradually  through  a  period  of  twentv  months,  reduc- 
ing itself  by  one-twentieth  of  the  change  to  be  made  on  the  first  of 
each  month,  beginning  a  month  after  the  passage  of  the  law? 

Under  such  a  policy  the  change  at  anyone  month  would  be  so  slight 
that  arrangements  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  not  be 
seriously  disturbed  therebv.  Time  would  be  given  them  to  adjust 
themselves  gradually  to  the  changed  conditions.  Nor  would  there 
be  the  piling  up  or  withholding  of  imports  in  serious  amounts  to  get 
the  advantage  of  a  change  of  but  1  or  2  per  cent  on  a  given  day. 

To  phrase  my  suggestion  briefly,  it  is  that  no  change  m  any  duty, 
either  up  or  down,  in  any  one  month  shall  exceed  a  fixed  small  per- 
centage of  the  present  tariff,  say  1  or  2  per  cent,  but  where  a  larger 
change  is  determined  on  it  shall  be  scattered  through  as  many  months 
as  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  change  determined  on  without 
exceeding  this  rate  of  change. 

It  would  seem  that  a  policy  of  this  character  could  be  assented  to 
by  all  parties  in  Congress  irrespective  of  their  attitude  toward  any 
particular  change  of  tariff.  It  nas  seemed  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  could  be  allayed,  while  any  bill  is  under  discussion,  if  an 
attitude  favorable  to  a  general  provision  of  this  character  were  known 
to  exist  on  the  part  of  feaders  on  both  sides  of  each  of  the  Houses  of 
Congresa.  A  clause  providing  that  any  changes  made  should  be 
governed  by  such  a  rule  could  easily  be  inserted  in  any  bill,  were  it 
Seemed  desirable.  And  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  clause  was  con- 
tained in  the  bfll  with  the  approval  of  committees  might  help  greatly 
the  business  recovery,  whicn  can  only  be  retarded  if  merchants,  im- 
porters, and  manufacturers  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  sudden  and 
great  changes  all  the  time  the  bill  is  pending. 

You  are,  I  know,  in  a  position  to  get  the  views  of  many  men  repre- 
senting important  interests  likely  to  be  affected  by  changes  in  the 
tariff.  If  the  suggestion  commends  itself  to  you  as  one  of  possible 
-merit,  might  it  notl)e  worth  while  to  ascertain,  from  the  widely  diverse 
sources  open  to  you,  how  such  a  policy  would  affect  the  Government, 
the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  importer,  and  the  community  in 
general  ? 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Sbldbn  Baoon. 

61318--TABIFF— No.  44—08 ^10 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  TAX. 

ALFBED  0.  CBOZIEB,  WILMnTQTOISr,  DEL.,  SUGGESTS  A  POSSIBLE 
STEW  SOUBCE  OF  BEVEHUE. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  November  24, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Andrew  Carnegie's  declaration  in  favor  of  complete 
abolition  of  the  protective  policy,  so  far  as  iron  and  steel  are  con- 
cerned, substituting  a  mere  revenue  tariflF,  is  a  thrust  at  the  heart  of 
the  entire  protection  system.  For,  if  his  position  is  true  as  to  iron 
and  steel,  it  is  true  respecting  many  other  great  industries.  It  raises 
the  most  dangerous  and  diflicult  situation  in  the  history  of  traiff  legis- 
lation. It  seems  to  put  Mr.  Carnegie  on  the  side  of  the  people  and 
against  the  trusts,  while  those  who  oppose  his  proposition  may  be 
accused  of  favoring  trusts  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  But  this  is  a 
superficial  view.  Whether  so  intended  by  Mr.  Carnegie  or  not,  no 
more  clever  |)lan  could  be  devised  to  permanently  intrench  the  steel 
trust  in  absolute  mastery  and  monopoly  of  the  entire  iron  and  ste^l 
business  of  the  United  States.  Incidentally  every  one  of  its  nearly 
200,000  employees  and  the  1,000,000  wives  and  children  dependent 
upon  them  would  forever  and  constantly  be  at  the  mercy  of  tne  Wall 
street  managers  of  that  trust.  They  would  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
any  terms  as  to  wages  and  hours  imposed  by  the  corporation,  with 
no  possible  way  of  escape. 

Trusts  are  all  overcapitalized.  They  must  charge  high  prices  to 
pay  dividends  on  such  excessive  capitalization.  The  one  menace  to 
a  trust's  supremacv  is  establishment  of  new  competitive  industries. 
It  is  well  known  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  corporation  with 
actual  capital  equal  to  one-third  tne  total  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  could  easily  handle  the  same  vol- 
ume of  business  done  by  that  trust.  When  the  trust  maintains  high 
prices  that  will  yield  a  profit  on  its  enormous  total  of  securities, 
capital  is  constantly  tempted  to  start  independent  plants.  This  can 
be  done  over  and  over,  forcing  the  trust  to  buy  them  out,  and  at  high 

? rices,  except  when,  as  with  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
'rovidence  or  certain  Wall-street-controlled  agencies  sends  a  panic  to 
aid  the  trusts  in  their  process  of  benevolent  assimilation  of  com- 
petitors. For  it  is  wholly  impracticable  for  a  big  trust  to  cut  prices 
on  its  entire  output  to  crush  an  independent  plant  with  a  compara- 
tively small  output. 

The  rigid  enforcement  of  stringent  laws  against  rebates  and 
special  transportation  advantages  and  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade  ultimately  will  largely  settle  the  trust  problem,  chiefly  because 
trusts  are  so  excessively  capitalized.  It  may  be  necessary  also  to 
80  regulate  banking  as  to  insure  that  small  producers  can  borrow 
money  at  the  same  rates  paid  by  trusts,  and  to  limit  the  monopoly 
of  raw  materials. 

The  trust  problem  will  be  worked  out  gradually  and  satisfactorily 
to  the  people  and  to  such  trusts  as  are  satisfied  with  reasonable  profits, 
unless  Mr.  Carnegie's  plan  to  abolish  the  protective  tariff  is  adopted. 
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If  his  plan  is  put  in  force  the  trusts,  in  their  most  offensive  and  oppres 
sive  form  will  be  fastened  upon  the  people  forever,  for  they  no  longe 
would  be  endangered  by  tne  startmg  of  independent  plants.  The 
constant  menace  of  competition  of  products  made  abroad  by  cheap 
foreign  labor  would  scare  independent  capital  from  embarking  in  an 
enterprise  that  would  be  threatened  on  one  side  by  an  aggressive 
trust  and  on  the  other  by  unrestricted  foreign  importations.  The 
danger  of  new  competing  plants  being  thus  removed  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  trust  would  be  left  free  to  ooth  lower  wages  and  increase 
prices  of  its  products  with  impunity,  for  there  is  no  means  known  to 
the  law  to  force  them  to  maintain  wages  or  reduce  prices.  In  case  of 
a  strike  the  international  trust  would  produce  in  its  mills  abroad  and 
ship  here,  closing  its  American  plants  until  labor  is  starved  into  sub- 
mission. To  protect  itself  against  foreign  importations,  the  trust  has 
only  to  internationalize  itseff.  This  could  be  done  easily  by  offering 
foreign  producers  the  temptation  of  greater  ffains,  aided  by  the  spur 
of  threatened  retaliation  and  competition  abroad  by  the  American 
trust,  and  by  reenactment  here  of  the  hiffh  tariff.  In  the  long  run  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  producers  the  world  over  will  unite  for  greater 
profits.  In  fact  wages  here  could  then  be  reduced  so  goods  can  be 
produced  much  cheaper  and  used  abroad  to  whip  foreign  producers 
mto  a  general  combination  to  plunder,  with  excessive  prices,  the  con- 
sumers of  the  world.  It  is  a  dazzling  scheme,  such  as  the  genius  of 
modern  finance  is  capable  of  conceiving  and  executing,  and  it  is 
wholly  practicable.  There  is  some  inducement  to  them  in  the  fact 
that  the  international  trust  would  largely  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
antitrust  and  other  laws. 

Four  years  ago  in  an  address,  and  recently  in  The  Magnet,  I 
pointed  out  the  probability  and  danger  of  international  trusts  and 
abolition  of  the  protection  policy  as  a  means  of  further  trust  aggran- 
dizement and  for  tightening  upon  the  people  the  screw  of  trust  monop- 
oly and  attendant  financial  and  political  domination.  Since  then, 
the  iron  and  steel  men  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Europe  have 
held  meetings  abroad  which  seem  clearly  to  foreshadow  the  ultimate 
creation  of  a  gigantic  international  trust  to  control  the  iron  and  steel 
business  of  tne  entire  world.  Whether  Mr.  Carnegie  was  chosen  to 
inaugurate  as  a  beneficent  philanthropy  the  one  thing  needed  to 
make  the  international  trust  practicable  or  possible,  or  whether 
Providence  moved  him  to  so  speak  on  his  own  account  in  all  inno- 
cence as  to  the  ultimate  ruinous  effect  upon  American  workingmen 
and  producers  generally,  I  do  not  know.  Doubtless  it  was  the  latter, 
for  Mr.  Carnegie  is  an  excellent  gentleman,  who  has  done  many 
patriotic  acts.  But  it  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  ''Look, 
stop,  listen!"  before  taking  a  step  of  such  possible  danger  to  their 
welfare. 

Tariff  reduction  and  readjustment  is  due  and  right.  It  should  be 
thorough,  honest,  unselfish.  How  to  do  it  and  avoid  these  perils  is  a 
problem  that  will  tax  the  wisdom  aijd  patriotism  of  Congress  to  the 
utmost.  Whether  it  would  be  practicaole  and  legal  to  maintain  the 
high  tariff  to  guard  against  these  dangers,  and  then,  in  lieu  of  tariff 
reduction  and  in  return  for  this  protection,  impose  upon  products  of 
American  manufacture!^  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  a  special 
internal  tax  equal  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  general  tariff,  I  am  not 
yet  prepared  to  say.     It  may  be  worth  considering.     It  is  made 
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merely  as  a  suggestion.  In  this  way  all  the  people  would  share  in 
such  excessive  profits  as  might  be  realized  because  of  the  high  tariff 
maintained  by  the  people's  laws  for  the  common  good.  Consumers 
would  not  so  object  to  nigh  prices  if  a  fair  proportion  of  the  excessive 
profits  were  contributed  to  the  general  welfare. 

A  billion  dollars  is  needed  by  the  Government  for  the  improvement 
or  construction  of  natural  and  artificial  waterways.  And  other  bil- 
Uons  will  be  needed  as  time  goes  on.  Such  a  tax  on  interstate  com- 
merce would  yield  it  without  appreciable  harm  either  to  producers  or 
consumers.  And  the  public  improvements  it  would  enable,  and  the 
general  progress  and  prosperity  such  improvements  would  cause,  cer- 
tainly would  offset  any  such  burden.  If  tliis  plan  should  be  con- 
sidered wiser  than  to  let  down  the  bars  to  all  the  evils  mentioned, 
and  to  the  imcertain  menace  of  the  products  of  15  cents  a  day  Asiatic 
labor,  some  practicable  and  legal  plan  doubtless  can  be  devised  b^ 
Congress  for  putting  it  into  effect.  For  the  people  have  not  by  their 
Constitution  permanently  tied  their  own  hands  in  a  way  to  prevent 
what  may  be  for  the  general  welfare.  Surely  American  workmen 
and  producers  that  are  not  such  trusts  as  are  seeking  by  international 
action  to  rid  themselves  of  all  responsibility  and  accountability  to 
the  people's  laws  while  they  enjoy  the  country's  rich  markets,  will 
prefer  such  interstate-commerce  tax  to  the  uncertainty  and  dangers 
incident  to  a  destruction  of  the  protective-tariff  poUcy.  And  our 
home  markets  would  be  saved  to  our  industries.  Tne  American 
manufacturers  and  workmen  have  come  to  look  upon  the  protective 
doctrine  the  same  as  the  people  of  South  America  revere  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Congress  surely  will  not  enforce  the  latter,  even  at  the 
risk  of  war,  for  the  benefit  of  alien  peoples,  and  then  expose  our  own 
citizens  to  imrestricted  commercial  and  industrial  exploitation  by 
foreign  nations. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Alfred  O.  Crozier. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  SPECIMENS- 

EDW.  A.  KIAOES,  CEAFTON,  PA.,  WISHES  NATUEAL  HISTOET, 
BOTAinCAL,  AISTD  MINEEALOOICAL  SPECIMENS  ADMITTED 
FEEE. 

Crafton,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa., 

December  20,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa^shington,  D,  C 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  writer,  as  a 
naturalist,  and  more  especially  in  behalf  of  entomology — the  science 
of  such  immense  importance  tg  agriculture — most  earnestly  requests 
that  the  word  *' public"  be  stricken  out  of  paragraph  666  or  the  tariff 
law  of  1897.  which  reads  as  follows:  ** Specimens  of  natural  history, 
botany,  ana  mineralogy,  when  imported  for  scientific  pubUc  collec- 
tions, and  not  for  sale. 

I  trust  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  recommend  the 
change  above  named,  and  that  the  Congress  shall  make  the  desired 
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amendment  and  thus  not  only  encourage  useful  sciences^  but,  at  the 
same  time,  relieve  our  country  of   the  ignominious  distinction  of 
being  the  only  one  that  puts  a  tariff  (tax)  on  private  scientific  research. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edw.  a.  Klaqes. 


PERSONAL  BAGGAGE. 

A.   B.   SMITH,   NEW  YOEK   CITY.   OPPOSES  ANY  INCEEASE   IN 
ALLOWANCE  FOB  PEBSONAL  BAO0AOE. 

New  York,  November  27 y  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  WdsMngton,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  I  respectfully  address  you  in  opposition  to  any 
increase  whatever  in  tne  amount  of  exemption  accorded  imports  of 
personal  articles  brought  into  the  United  States  bv  American  trav- 
elers. Paragraph  No.  697  of  the  existing  tariff  act  limits  such 
exemption  to  articles  of  a  value  of  $100. 

I  address  you  as  one  neither  interested  as  a  merchant  or  as  a  man- 
ufacturer, nor  in  any  other  manner  whatever  except  as  any  other 
ordinary  American  citizen  is  interested,  in  this  matter.  I  have  no 
business  or  interest  to  protect  in  registering  my  opposition. 

If  any  change  is  made  in  paragraph  697  it  should  be  in  reducing 
or  wiping  out  this  exemption  rather  than  in  increasing  it.  All  arti- 
cles brought  into  the  United  States  by  Americans,  if  dutiable,  should 
Bajr  the  same  duty  whether  purchased  in  a  foreign  country  or  in  the 
United  States.  The  fact  that  an  American  is  able  to,  or  for  any 
reason  desires  to,  go  abroad,  should  not  exempt  articles  that  he  mav 
purchase  abroad  from  the  duty  that  he  would  have  to  pay  upon  such 
articles  if  purchased  in  the  United  States.  If  there  is  any  justifica- 
tion for  exempting  from  duty  any  articles  purchased  abroad  by  an 
American  citizen,  then  similar  purchases  and  to  the  same  amount 
made  by  citizens  in  the  United  States  should  be  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  the  duty.  No  American  citizen  should  oe  favored  in 
this  respect;  all  should  be  treated  precisely  alike.  The  fact  that 
the  stay-at-home  American  perfers  to  make  his  purchases  of  foreign 
articles  here  should  not  impose  upon  him  a  tax  from  which  he  would 
be  exempted  if  he  made  such  purchases  abroad.  Or,  if  an  American 
does  not  possess  the  means  with  which  to  travel  abroad,  he  should 
not  be  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  upon  articles  he  purchases  in  the 
United  States  which,  ii  purchased  by  him  abroad,  would  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  any  duty. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  am  addressing  you  upon  this  matter, 
namely: 

1.  An  organization  has  been  formed,  called  the  American  Trav- 
elers' League,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  amount  of  the  value  of 
Eersonal  articles  purchased  abroad  by  American  travelers  that  shall 
e  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  lawful  duty  increased  from  the 
present  limitation  of  $100  to  from  $300  to  $2,500.  I  am  opposed  to 
such  a  modification. 
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2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  last  annual  report  recom- 
mended that  the  exemption  be  made  on  personal  articles  to  a  value 
of  $200;  instead  of  the  $100  fixed  in  the  existing  law.  To  that  pro- 
posed modification  I  am  also  opposed. 

In  a  circular  issued  bv  the  American  Travelers'  League^  and,  I 
understand,  widely  distributed  among  foreign  merchants,  this  state- 
ment occurs: 

Americami  are  laigelv  your  patrons,  and  if  the  American  tariff  law  can  be  amended 
as  contemplated  it  will  tend  to  largely  increase  the  purchases  by  Americans  abroad. 

To  that  end  the  American  Travelers'  League  appealed  to  foreign 
merchants  for  contributions  to  help  defray  tne  expense  of  bringing 
about  the  change  suggested.  Manifestly,  if  the  result  predicted  by 
the  American  Travelers'  League  should  be  accomplished,  it  would  lie 
at  the  expense  of  merchants  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  who,  for  any  reason, 
preferred  to  remain  at  home  and  to  make  such  purchases  of  foreim 
articles  as  they  desired  in  the  United  States  instead  of  abroad.  It 
would  build  up  a  favored  class,  a  result  that  should  be  repugnant  to 
the  sense  of  justice  of  every  honest  American  citizen. 

The  reason  advanced  by  the  American  Travelers'  League  in  its 
appeal  to  foreign  merchants  should  be  decisive  with  your  committee, 
in  my  judgment,  in  permitting  no  such  modification — no  modifica- 
tion whatever — in  the  direction  suggested.  Whatever  foreign  arti- 
cles are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  duty  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  stay  at  home  Americans  to  the  same  extent  that  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  American  travelers.  The  fact  that  an  American 
citizen  made  such  purchases  when  traveling  abroad  should  not  entitle 
him  to  an  exemption  from  the  payment  of  a  duty  which  the  purchaser 
of  such  articles  in  the  United  States  would  have  to  pay. 

The  proposed  modification  would  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  American  people  who  do  not  go  abroad,  and  who 
never  expect  to  go  abroad,  but  who  spend  their  money  wholly  in  the 
United  States ;  it  would  be  extremely  injurious  to  American  merchants 
in  depriving  them  of  business  they  would  otherwise  obtaia;  it  would 
greatly  curtail  the  employment  of  American  labor;  it  would  also 
materially  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  Government.  So,  the  stay-at- 
home  Americans,  the  American  merchants,  and  American  labor  would 
have  to  bear  their  full  share  of  the  taxes  that  would  be  imposed  to  make 
good  the  loss  of  revenue  the  Government  would  suffer  if  this  modifica- 
tion were  made.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  your  committee,  or 
that  the  Congress,  could  be  persuaded  to  make  so  imfair  a  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  a  few  well-to-do  American  citizens,  and  against  the 
great  bulk  of  American  citizens,  because  the  first  are  able  to  go  abroad 
and  because  the  others  prefer  to  stay  at  home. 

In  his  last  (1907)  annual  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
discussing  this  subject,  says,  in  part: 

The  present  exemption  of  $100  seems  to  me  to  be  an  amount  too  low  to  meet  the  case 
of  the  average  traveler  and  causes  unnecessary  annoyance  and  complaint. 

What  is  "the  case  of  the  average  traveler?"  Is  it  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  free  admission  of  practically  all  of  the  personal  purchases 
he  may  make  abroad?  And  if  he  is,  why  is  he?  Is  the  reason  that 
he  is  entitled  to  such  exemption  inapplicable  to  such  Americans  as 
prefer  to  stay  at  home,  but  who  choose  to  purchase  foreign-made 
•trticles  that  are  dutiable  for  their  personal  use?    If  it  is,  why  is  itt 
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Again,  why  does  the  limitation  of  the  exempted  articles  to  a  value 
of  $100  "cause  unnecessary  annoyance  and  complaint?"  Merely 
because  the  traveler  tries  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  proper  and 
lawful  duty?  If  he  properly  declares  the  value  of  his  purchases,  and 
willingly  pays  the  duty,  as  he  should  do,  there  would  be  no  "unneces- 
sary annoyance  and  complaint."  The  American  merchant  who  im- 
ports dutiable  foreign  articles  does  not  try  to  evade  payment  of  law- 
rul  duties  nor  does  he  "cause  unnecessary  annoyance  and  complaint" 
when  asked  to  do  so.  He  does  his  duty  uncomplainingly,  like  a 
loyal  citizen.  Just  as  the  traveler  should  do  his  duty. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  further: 

In  my  judgment,  thie  exemption  should  be  increased  to  |200,  which  would  provide 
for  the  personal  purchases  abroad  of  the  average  traveler  and  not  be  large  enough  to 
work  injustice  to  domestic  merchants  by  permitting  articles  of  great  value  to  be  brought 
in  without  payment  of  duty  to  compete  with  and  injure  their  legitimate  trade. 

But  whv  should  '*the  personal  purchases  abroad  of  the  average 
traveler  "  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  duty  w^hen  brought  into 
the  United  States?  If  it  is  just  to  exempt  such  purchases,  to  such  an 
amount  made  by  a  traveler,  why  not  exempt  similar  purchases,  to 
the  same  amount,  by  the  stay-at-home  American?  But  what  justi- 
fication has  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  saying  that  $200  repre- 
sents the  value  of  the  personal  purchases  abroad  of  the  average 
traveler?"  The  American  Travelers'  League  comes  forward  and 
places  the  amount  of  such  purchases  at  from  $300  to  $2,500,  according 
to  the  person's  station  in  lite.  Why  is  not  this  league  better  informed 
in  this  matter  than  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

There  is  no  justification  for  any  exemption.  To  the  extent  that 
there  is  any  exemption  it  creates  favoritism — moreover,  it  favors  the 
well-to-do  at  the  expense  of  those  not  so  well  to  do.  If  this  modifi- 
cation is  made,  if  any  modification  is  made,  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of 
foreign  merchants  and  American  travelers,  and  against  the  interests 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  American  people,  against  the  interest  of 
American  merchants,  and  it  will  cause  a  serious  reduction  in  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Government.  All  of  these  reasons  combine,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  induce  your  committee  and  the  Congress  to  permit  no 
modification  of  paragraph  697  of  the  existing  tariff  act  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  the  value  of  article^s  brought  into  the  United  States  by 
American  travelers  that  shall  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  the  lawful 
duty. 


New  Yoek,  December  5,  1908. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Patne:  On  November  27, 1908, 1  wrote  and  mailed 
to  you  a  protest  against  any  change  in  paragraph  697  of  the  existing 
tariff  act,  to  take  the  place  of  my  personal  appearance  before  your 
committee,  which  you  nad  arranged  for  the  28tn.  I  have  before  me 
tariff  hearings  for  Saturday,  November  28,  1908,  first  print.  No.  20, 
and  find  on  pages  2503  to  2512  statements  presented  to  your  com- 
mittee on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Clarence  W.  De  Knight  and  Mr. 
F.  E.  Hamilton,  favoring  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  value  of 
personal  articles  purchased  abroad  admitted  free  of  duty  when  brought 
in  bv  American  residents.  Since  my  protest  must  have  reached  jrou 
on  the  28th,  I  should  have  wished  that  it  had  appeared  in  conjunction 
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with  those  of  Messrs.  De  Knight  and  Hamilton,  and  in  the  final  print 
of  the  hearings  I  respectfully  request  that  this  be  done. 

Meanwhile,  if  my  statement  to  your  committee  appeared  in  the 
printed  hearings  of  any  subsequent  day,  I  would  be  much  obliged  if  I 
could  obtain,  say,  a  dozen  copies  thereof. 

Could  I  also  DC  favored  with  a  dozen  copies  of  first  print,  No.  20, 
covering  the  hearings  for  the  28th  ultimo  ?    I  shall  be  obliged. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  A.  R.  Smith. 


MILIEB  &  PAINE,  UNCOUf ,  NEBR.,  OPPOSE  ANY  EXTENSION  OF 
PERSONAL-BAOGAOE  PBITILEOES  TO  TOUBISTS. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  December  9,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Wdshington,  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  any 
change  in  the  personal-baggage  law  which  will  permit  tourists  to 
bring  into  the  country  a  larger  amount  of  merchandise  without  duty 
than  is  now  allowed.  The  proposition  that  travelers  shall  be  rated 
''according  to  their  station  m  hfe''  is  so  absurd  and  so  un-American 
that  I  believe  the  Congress  which  enacted  such  a  measure  would  be 
laughed  into  oblivion.  It  certainly  should  be.  If  there  is  any  justice 
in  a  tariff  tax,  certainly  those  who  can  afford  to  travel  can  afford  to 

pay- 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  E.  Miller, 

Miller  &  Paine,  Dry  Good^. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  TARIFF  CHANGES. 

THE  MANTJFAGTTJRIira  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION  MAKES  SU&- 
GESTIOir  RELATIVE  TO  DEFEERIITG  OPEBATIOIT  OF  HEW 
LAW. 

Boston,  November  24, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  the  petition  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  from  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association 
of  the  United  States.  This  petition  does  not  deal  with  any  matter 
of  interest  exclusively  to  the  manufacturing  chemists,  but  is  a  broad 
proposition  which  we  believe  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  interests 
m  tnis  country  if  adopted  by  Congress. 

Hoping  that  we  can  have  your  cooperation  in  this  matter,  I  am, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Henry  Howard, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 
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To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

The  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States, 
which  is,  as  its  name  indicates^  an  association  of  the  manufacturing 
chemists  of  the  country,  unanunously  passed,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  16th  of  November,  1908,  the  foUowmg  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States  ui]^ 
that  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  date  shall  pass  a  vote  that  the  revised  tariff 
shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  or,  at  the  earliest,  January  1, 
1910,  and  that  the  executive  committee  oe  authorized  to  communicate  this  vote  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  together  with  an  ai^ument  in  favor  of  the  propo- 
sition, and  that  all  members  of  the  association  be  provided  with  copies,  with  the  request 
that  they  give  them  to  their  respective  Representatives. 

A  list  of  the  members  of  the  association  is  annexed  to  this  letter. 

The  object  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  in  advo- 
cating the  course  stated  in  the  resolution  set  out  above  is  to  do 
away,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  business  disturbance  which  has  in 
the  past  been  an  incident  of  much  of  our  tariff  legislation. 

The  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  know  how  tariff  legis- 
lation or  proposed  tariff  legislation  affects  their  business.  They 
beUeve  that  tne  causes  which  affect  their  business  are  general  ana 
affect  all  other  business,  and  they  believe  that  the  disturbance  can 
be  and  will  be  to  a  large  extent  eliminated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
course  they  advocate.  They  also  want  it  distinctly  understood  that 
they  take  this  position  entirely  irrespective  of  the  question  of  what 
is  to  be  done  to  the  tariff. 

The  chief  disturbing  factor  in  all  tariff  legislation  is  the  uncer- 
tainty which  every  man  feels  as  to  what  is  gomg  to  be  done.  There 
is  much  discussion.  There  are  meetings  of  committees  of  Con- 
gress. People  study  the  questions  which  concern  their  particular 
mdustry.  and  no  man  knows  until  the  bill  is  finally  passed  how 
he  is  to  DC  affected.  One  man  believes  that  the  tariff  on  the  partic- 
ular^ commodity  in  which  he  is  interested  is  going  to  be  increased. 
He  fs  tempted  to  buy  largely.  If  he  does  so  and  the  duty  is  lowered 
instead  of  raised,  he  loses.  Another  man  believes  that  the  duty  on 
his  commodity  is  going  to  be  lowered.  He  naturally  abstains  from 
bu3^ing  as  far  as  he  possibly  can.  In  other  words,  the  uncertainty 
■  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  disorganizes  business.  This  has  been 
the  experience  in  the  past,  and,  as  the  reasons  are  clear,  it  is  safe 
to  predict  the  result  will  be  the  same  in  the  future. 

To  avoid  this  disturbance  is  the  desire  of  every  one  really  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

There  seem  to  be  only  two  possible  ways : 

One  is  to  adopt  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  in  certain  countries 
in  the  case  of  increases  of  duties,  and  have  the  duties  as  proposed 
take  effect  from  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, adjustment  being  made  later  in  accordance  with  the  actual  enact- 
ment. 

The  other  is  to  fix  a  time  at  which  the  changes  are  to  go  into  effect 
as  far  ahead  as  practicable. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  first  method  in  the  case  of 
a  simple  act  imposing  a  new  or  increased  duty  upon  a  limited  number 
of  commodities  w^here,  from  the  beginning,  the  articles  to  be  affected 
are  known.  But  in  the  case  of  a  revision  of  our  tariff  this  method 
would  not  do  away  with  the  uncertainty,  because,  until  the  actual 
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passage  of  the  act,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  what  commodities 
were  to  bo  affected  or  to  what  extent,  and  the  bill  as  introduced  mi^ht 
hare  no  relation  to  the  act  as  finally  passed.  The  uncertainty,  which 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  evil,  would  therefore  still  be  present,  and  the 
work  of  adjusting  rates  after  the  final  passage  of  the  act  would  be  so 
complicated  as  to  be  prohibitory. 

In  the  case  of  a  reduction  of  duty  there  is  much  less  to  be  said  for 
the  first  method,  for  it  would  not  only  not  do  away  with  the  uncer- 
tainty but  it  would  actually  create  hardship  in  that  everr  man  with 
goods  on  hand  would  have  no  chance  to  work  off  his  stock. 

The  other  method — that  is  to  say,  the  method  advocated  by  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association — would,  in  the  case  of  all  reduc- 
tions of  duty,  not  only  do  away  with  uncertainty  but  also  give  the 
man  with  goods  on  hand  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  Ids  stock.  That 
this  is  true  has  been  recognized  by  Congress  time  and  again.  If 
Congress  comes  forward  at  once  and  says  to  the  business  men  of  this 
country,  **No  matter  what  we  may  do  in  the  way  of  tariff  legislation, 
nothing  shall  be  changed  until  one  year  after  the  final  passage  of  the 
act,"  uncertainty  is  done  away  with.  Every  business  man  can  make 
his  contracts  for  a  year  ahead.  Of  course,  he  may  overbuy  or  under- 
buy slightly,  but  that  is  no  more  than  the  ordinary  uncertainty  as  to 
demand.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  an  increase  of  duty  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  speculative  buying,  but  buying  upon  a  cer- 
tain tv  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  duty  is  not  so  speculative  as  tne  buying 
which  will  take  place  if  no  one  Imows  what  is  going  to  happen,  ana 
with  a  year  in  which  to  adjust  itself  business  will  pretty  well  discount 
all  speculative  elements  to  about  the  normal,  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
crease of  duty,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  present  plan,  the  uncer- 
tainty is  done  away  with  and  normal  conditions  given  as  nearly  free 
swing  as  possible. 

Tlie  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States  know 
that  the  position  they  take  is  sound  as  to  their  own  business;  they 
believe  it  is  sound  as  to  all  business;  and  they  urge,  as  emphatically 
as  in  their  power  lies,  that  the  course  outlined  m  the  resolution  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  letter  be  adopted  by  Congress.  And  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  urge  that  the  weightjdue  to  the 
importance  or  the  industry  they  represent  be  given  to  their  request.  . 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Henry  Howard, 
Chmrman  Executive  Committee 
Manufacturing  Chemists' Assbciation  of  the  United  States. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

Avery  Chemical  Company,  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass.  « 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,  17  Battery  place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baugh  &  Sons  Company,  20  South  Delaware  avenue,  Philadelphia. 
Binns  Chemical  Company,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company,  2815  Gray's  Ferry  road,* Phila- 
delphia. 
B.  P.  Clapp  Ammonia  Company,  257  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Cooper  &  Co.,  194  Worth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cochrane  Cnemical  Company,  55  Kilby  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Columbia  Chemical  Company,  1618  Frick  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Columbia  Chemical  Works,  43  Sedgwick  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Consolidated  Color  and  Chemical  Company,  122  Hudson  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Contact  Process  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Davison  Chemical  Company,  606  Fidelity  Buildinf,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Detroit  Chemical  Company,  190  Junction  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

General  Chemical  Company,  25  Broad  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Graaselli  Chemical  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Harrison  Bros.  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  Thirty-fifth  street  and  Gray's  Ferry  road, 
Philadelphia. 

Heller  &  Merz  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hudson  River  Anilme  Color  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Martin  Kalbfleisch  Chemical  Company,  25  Broad  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Lennig  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  112  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

James  L.  Morain  &  Co.,  25  Broad  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works,  3600  North  Second  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wm.  J.  Matheson  <&  Co.  (Limited),  206  Water  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Merrimac  Chemical  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mutual  Chemical  Company  of  Jersey  City,  West  Side  and  Fulton  avenues,  Jersey  City. 

National  Ammonia  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Company,  164  Front  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  England  Gas  and  Coke  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Quinine  and  Chemical  Company,  114  William  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nichols  Copper  Company,  25  Broad  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  115  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  Pfizer  &  Co.  (Limited),  81  Maiden  lane,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Powers-Weightman-Roeengarten  Company,  'Seventeenth  and  Fitzwater  stroets, 
Philadelphia. 

Roessler  &  Hasslachrer  Chemical  Company,  100  William  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Schoellkopf,  Hartford  &  Hanna  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Solvay  Process  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

T.  P.  Shepard  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Tartar  Chemical  Company,  92  William  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  Zinc  and  Chemical  Company,  318  D wight  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


EDWIN  D.  METCALF,  AUBUBIT,  N.  Y.,  FAVORS  POSTPONEMEITT 
OF  OPEBATION  OF  PBOPOSED  REVISION  OF  TABIFF. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  December  21  y  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 
Hoiise  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D,  G. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  inclose  herewith  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  fedvdn  D.  Metcalf,  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  the  time  when 
the  tariff  ought  to  go  into  effect.  I  really  have  not  thought  the 
matter  over,  and  have  no  opinion  to  express,  but  merely  transmit 
this  for  your  information. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Wm.  H.  Taft. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  10, 1908. 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Taft:  While  jrou,  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles,  and  I  started  out 
with  the  same  ideas  of  reciprocity  and  a  tariff  revision,  Mr.  Miles  got 
so  radical  and  so  far  in  advance  that  I  had  to  let  him  go  ahead  without 
me,  as  a  conservative  course,  which  I  believe  you  entertain,  will 
accomplish  much  more  for  the  country. 

Manufacturers,  importers,  and  mercnants  are  now  fearing  the  effect 
of  a  long  drawn  out  discussion  on  the  tariff,  and  business  is  affected 
in  consequence,  but  if  the  RepubUcan  members  of  the  Committee  on 
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Ways  and  Means  would  announce  that  any  new  tariff  bill  will  not  be 
operative  until  January,  1910,  thus  giving  them  at  least  six  months 
to  prepare  themselves  for  a  change  of  conditions  under  a  probable 
lower  tariff,  they  would  go  ahead  and  buy  material  and  manufacture 
with  some  confidence,  so  that  the  wheels  of  industry  would  not  be 
stopped  pending  the  result  of  a  tariff  discussion. 

Think  this  matter  over  and  see  if  there  are  any  objections  to  it, 
and  if  you  see  none  I  believe  it  will  be  productive  or  the  greatest 
possible  good  feelings  between  the  manufacturers,  importers,  and 
merchant  and  yourself,  and  decidedly  the  best  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

You  are  now  considered  somewhat  radical,  but  a  movement  of  this 
kind  will  command  the  respect,  confidence,  and  admiration  of  all, 
in  my  opinion. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am,  yours,  truly, 

Edwin  D.  Metcalf, 

Avium,  N.  Y. 


PROTECTION  NEEDED. 

GEORGE  W.  BUSSELL,  ATEINSOIT,  N.  H.,  ASKS  GONTIHITED  PBO- 
TEGTIOir  FOR  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  AMERICAlf  LABOR. 

Atkinson,  N.  IL,  December  11, 1908, 
Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commiitee, 

Wdshington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  You  desire  facts.  I  shall  try  to  give  them  from  the 
view  of  a  wage-earner. 

In  1898,  the  first  year  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  our  production  of 
wool  was  266,720,684  pounds.  In  1907  our  production  of  wool 
was  316,032,099.  There  is  talk  among  people  inclined  to  freer 
trade  about  a  tariff  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  in  the 
interest  of  the  producer.  An  adequately  protective  tariff  is  always 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  also  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducer. In  1892,  under  the  McKinley  tariff,  with  the  people  generally  at 
work  at  good  wages,  our  annual  consumption  of  wheat  per  capita 
was  5.91  bushels;  of  corn,  30.33  bushels;  of  cotton,  24.3  pounds. 
In  1894,  under  the  threat  and  fact  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  our  annual 
consumption  of  wheat  per  capita  was  3.41  bushels,  a  loss  to  the 
farmers'  market  of  42  per  cent;  of  com,  22.76  bushels,  a  loss  to 
the  farmers'  market  of  25  per  cent;  of  cotton,  15.91  pounds,  a  loss 
to  the  farmers'  market  of  33  per  cent.  Dun's  Review  of  February 
22,  1896,  said:  '^  Prices  of  commodities  are  now  at  the  lowest  average 
ever  known."  Breadstuffs  have  declined  25  per  cent  since  February, 
1893;  meats,  28  per  cent;  and  dairy  and  garden  products,  45  per 
cent. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  producers  were  hurt  by  lower 

K rices 'and  smaller  consumption.  Neither  were  consumers  benefited 
y  lower  prices.  Exports  of  farm  products  also  largely  decreased. 
We  are  all  in  the  same  country  and  our  interests  can  not  be  divided. 
To  be  prosperous  every  person  must  be  adequately  protected, 
whether  he  produces  hicles,  coal,  shoes,  wool,  wheat,  or  any  other 
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product.  Labor  and  capital  must  be  alike  defended.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  we,  as  a  people,  are  on  an  average  twice  as 
welTred,  clothed,  and  housed  as  any  other  like  number  of  people  on 
the  globe.  This  means  that  what  we  want  to  consume  costs,  rela- 
tively, one-half  as  much  as  it  costs  anjr  other  like  number  of  people. 
The  average  year's  work  will  buy  tw^ice  as  much  of  what  we  w^ant 
to  consume  as  the  year's  work  of  any  other  people.  These  condi- 
tions can  only  be  maintained  by  adequate  defense.  We  must  keep 
our  people  employed  or  support  an  army  of  imemployed.  Wages 
can  never  be  kept  up  to  the  standard  of  the  first  half  of  1907  with- 
out all  are  employed.  Our  free  traders  tell  us  about  competing 
with  the  world.  We  can  compete  with  the  world,  but  to  do  it  we 
must  accept  the  world's  conditions.     This  is  inevitable. 

Our  imports  of  competing  products  are  constantly  increasing 
under  present  duties,  wnich  show^s  that  lower  duties  or  free  com- 
petition are  impossible.  Asia  is  beginning  to  manufacture  com- 
peting products,  with  American  and  European  machinery,  run  on 
a  wage  scale  possibly  one-twelfth  of  ours.  German  competition 
under  the  Roosevelt  amendments  of  the  Dingley  tariff  is  driving 
our  producers  and  working  people  out  of  our  honie  market,  and  we 
have  no  redress  but  to  reduce  wages  and  dividends.  The  Boston 
Advertiser  of  August  11,  1908,  said: 

Christmas  from  a  child's  point  of  view  was  vividly  recalled,  where  the  German 
steamship  Belgravia,  from  Hamburg,  docked  yesterday  and  began  dischai^ing  her 
immense  cargo,  consisting  chiefly  of  to^rs.  This  shipment  of  the  product  of  Teutonic 
skill  is  only  the  forerunner  of  similar  shipments  which  will  arrive  from  Germany  horn 
now  on  to  meet  the  Christmas  holiday  demand. 

A  knit-goods  manufacturer  writes  the  President  that  only  one- 
fourth  of  his  machinery  is  running  and  that  unless  he  has  relief  soon 
it  will  all  be  idle.  There  is  a  demand  for  lower  duties  on  iron  and 
its  products  by  people  who  want  to  deprive  us  working  people  of 
doing  our  own  work.  Under  present  duties  our  imports  of  iron  and 
its  products  have  increased  from  $19,549,848  in  1904  to  $33,633,075 
in  1907.  These  figures  show  conclusively  that  present  duties  need 
to  be  increased  and  not  decreased. 

The  average  price  of  steel  rails  in  Great  Britain  from  1895  to  1905, 
inclusive,  was  $26.05  per  ton.  The  average  price  in  the  United  States 
for  the  same  years  was  $26.22  per  ton — British  prices  given  by  the 
secretary  of  British  Iron  Traae  Association;  American  prices  by 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.  Under  protective  duties  of  $35 
per  ton  on  iron  and  its  products  if  imported  in  foreign  ships,  and  $30 
per  ton  if  imported  in  British  ships,  Great  Britain  produced  nearly 
all  of  the  world's  consumption  of  u-on  and  its  products.  Under  free 
trade  she  stands  third  in  the  production  of  iron  and  its  products- 
Under  the  Dingley  tariff  in  1905  the  United  States  produced  22,- 
992,380  gross  tons  of  iron.  The  same  year  the  world  outside  of  the 
United  States  produced  31,005,585  gross  tons.  An  adequately 
defensive  tariff  is  in  no  one's  way  except  that  of  the  foreign  exporter 
or  the  American  importer.  Neither  does  it  add  to  the  cost  of  home 
production,  but  generally  decreases  such  cost.  There  is  not  an 
important  schedule  in  the  Dingley  tariff  that  can  be  lowered  without 
increasing  invports,  and  imports  are  now  far  too  large  and  are  fast 
increasing.  Germany  has  increased  her  duties  on  imports  to  increase 
her  home  market.    France  is  about  to  do  so. 
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Shall  we  reduce  our  tariff,  which  is  now  so  low  that  competing 
imports  are  constantly  increasing  and  last  year  caused  an  emigration 
of  thousands  of  skilled  working  people  and  an  army  of  unemployed 
estimated  at  2,000,000?  We  must  do  our  own  work  or  pay  otner 
countries  for  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  our  own  working  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  again  we  entreat  you  to  stand 
by  the  American  working  people.  Do  not  intrust  your  work  to  the 
other  House  to  be  amended.  If  you  reduce  present  duties,  we  shall 
be  worse  off  than  we  now  are. 

Very  respectfully,  George  W.  Russell. 


RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA. 

HON.  J.  C.  NEEDHAM,  M.  C,  FILES  VABIOUS  TELEGEAMS  UEaiFa 
BECIPBOGAL  AOBEEMENTS  WITH  CAH ADA. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Needham,  M.  C, 

Wcbshington^  D.  C. : 
We  urge  tariff  measure  authorizing  President  to  make  trade  agree- 
ments with  Canada  mutually  modif^g  tariffs  on  lumber  and  fniits. 
Submit  this  to  committee. 

South  San  Joaquin  Chamber  op  Commerce, 
By  Geo.  W.  Tattebson, 
L.  M.  Larson, 
J.  R.  Koch, 

Federal  Committee, 


Stockton,  Cal.,  November  28,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Needham,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Insist  on  tariff  measure  authorizing  President  to  make  trade  agree- 
ments with  Canada  mutually  modifying  tariffs  on  lumber  and  fruits. 
Submit  this  to  committee. 

R.  G.  Williams, 
E.  G.  Young, 
E.  H.  Wakefield, 
Henry  M.  Cook, 
E.  B.  Williams, 
Committee  of  Growers. 


Stockton,  Cal.,  December  1,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Needham, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
This  chamber  and  our  people  favor  any  arrangement,  reciprocal  or 
otherwise,  to  secure  the  free  entry  of  grapes  and  other  California 
fruits  into  Canada. 

John  M.  Perrt,  President 
J.  M.  Eddy,  Secretary. 
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BABBETT  ft  ZTMMEBMATf,  ST.  PAUL,  Mimr.,  ASK  FOB  BECIP- 
BOCAL  ABBAlTGEMEin  BELATIVE  TO  HOBSES. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  i,  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  present 
tariff  on  horses  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  ask  in 
behalf  of  the  horse  breeders  of  the  Northwest  that  you  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  present  tariff  relating  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  horses  into  Canada. 

The  present  tariff  of  $30  per  head  on  each  horse  under  the  value 
of  $150  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  any  horse  above  that  value 
is  excessive,  prohibitive,  and  of  no  benefit  to  either  Canada  or  us. 

The  Canadian  Northwest  uses  and  needs  large  numbers  of  horses 
in  developing  the  country,  and  as  their  chief  pursuit  is  wheat  growing, 
they  raise  few,  if  any,  horses;  moreover,  the  large  lumbering  and  min- 
ing interests  of  British  Canada  require  large  numbers  of  horses.  The 
only  place  where  the  required  horses  can  be  bought  is  in  our  own 
States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Montana,  and  the  Dakotas. 

Before  this  duty  was  imposed  the  horse  raisers  sold  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  horses  for  shipment  to  Canada.  The  present  duty 
is  not  only  a  detriment  to  the  norse  raising  and  breedmg  interests 
of  our  States,  but  also  to  the  development  of  western  Canada. 

Since  Canada  needs  our  horses  and  we  have  theip  to  sell,  it  seems 
that  some  reciprocal  arrangement  could  be  arrived  at  whereby  the 
tariff  could  be  done  away  with. 

We  are  inclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Pioneer  Press,  of  St.  Paul, 
which  will  show  the  sentiment  regarding  this  matter.  Moved  bv 
the  u^ent  demand,  every  daily  and  farm  paper  in  the  West  and  Mid- 
dle West  is  agitating  tne  removal  of  tnis  horse  tariff.  You  will 
undoubtedly  hear  from  the  horse  raisers  through  their  congressional 
representatives,  who  will  present  the  facts  more  forcibly  than  we 
are  able  to.  If  you  will  see  fit  to  recommend  the  removal  of  this 
tariff  to  Congress,  every  citizen  in  any  way  interested  in  the  horse 
industry  wiU  appreciate  it.  Thanking  you  for  your  kind  considera- 
tion of  this  matter,  we  are. 

Very  respectfully,  Babrett  &  Zimmebman. 


THE  HOME  PATTEBN  COHPAITT,  NEW  TOEK  GITT,  WISHES  TO 
GET  ITS  PRODUCTS  IKTO  CAITADA  VIA  BECIPROGITT. 

New  York,  December  S,  1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CoMMmEE, 

Wdshington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  framing  the  new  tariff  bill  may  I  suggest  that  you 
will  serve  important  interests  in  this  country  if  you  will  devise  some 
reciprocity  arrangement  which  will  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
tissue-paper  dress  patterns,  fashion  books,  catalogues,  and  other 
printea  matter  shipped  into  Canada? 
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The  duties  now  exacted  by  the  Dominion  government  are  a  serious 
handicap  on  the  big  pattern  houses  in  New  i  ork  in  extending  their 
business  into  that  country. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Theron  McCampbell, 

President  The  Home  Pattern  Company. 


D.  W.  KXJHir,  PITTSBUB&,  PA.,  WEITES  IS  ADVOCACY  OF 
RECIPROCAL  FREE  COAL  WITH  CANADA. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  8,  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  On  Thursday  of  this  week,  I  understand,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  grants  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  reciprocal 
free  coal  with  Canada.  Several  operators,  including  representatives 
of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  ana  Westmoreland  Coal  Company  will 
be  present,  but  I  will  be  unable  to  attend,  and  for  that  reason  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement  in  support  of  reciprocal  free  coal. 

Canada  is  the  only  large  market  in  close  proximity  to  our  coal 
fields  that  we  have  to-day,  and  the  mean  distance  to  Lake  Erie 

forts  for  lake  shipment  to  Canada  is  not  over  150  miles.  The 
'rovince  of  Ontario,  the  premier  province  of  Canada,  is  in  close  prox- 
imity to  our  Lake  Erie  ports,  and  shipments  are  made  from  Cleveland, 
Ashtabula,  and  Erie  on  lake  shipments  and  from  Buffalo  and  some 
other  points  on  rail  shipments  into  Canada.  From  Winnipeg  to  Mon- 
treal is  a  territory  which  can  be  more  advantageously  supplied  with 
coal  from  this  region  than  from  any  other  fields;  Montreal  being  the 
extreme  eastern  port  of  shipment  for  our  coal  is  yet  in  point  of  distance 
nearer  than  from  the  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Montreal.  The 
distance  from  Nova  Scotia  coal  fields  to  Montreal  is  about  1,100 
miles.  Almost  7,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  exported  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada  last  year,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  from  western 
Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio,  and  about  1,200,000  tons  of  coal 
were  imported  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  the  greater  part 
going  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  England.  The  demand  for  coal  in 
Canada  comes  largely  from  territory  which  would  be  naturally  sui>- 
plied  by  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio  and  the  upbuilding 
and  general  development  of  that  part  of  Canada  will  depend  some- 
what on  its  facilities  for  securing  our  coal.  The  general  development 
of  that  territory,  however,  will  necessarily  develop  a  large  volume  of 
trade  between  that  part  of  Canada  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  in 
Hnes  of  commerce  otner  than  the  coal  trade. 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  a  large  coal  trade  with  that 
part  of  Canada — to  which  free  coal  into  Canada  would  give  an 
impetus — is  bound  to  result  to  the  advantage  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  eastern  Ohio,  nor  can  it  hurt  other  coal  fields,  for  it 
will  have  more  the  effect  of  giving  each  coal  field  the  full  advantage 
of  its  respective  natural  and  logical  market. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  W.  KUHN, 

PiMsburg-  Westmoreland  Coal  Co. 
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BEGAUA,  GEMS,  AND  STATUARY. 

(Paragraph  649.) 

THE  W.  J.  FEELET  CO.,  PBOVIDEITGE,  R.  I.,  WISHES  GHALIOES, 
CIBOEIA,  AJSm  OSTENSOBIA  KADE  DUTIABLE. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  November  30^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  Washington^  Z>.  C, 

IDear  Sm:  In  reference  to  the  *'free  list"  of  the  present  .tariff 
schedule,  we  would  call  attention  to  article  649,  and  the  abuse  of  this 
section  as  exemplified  by  the  large  importations  of  these  articles  into 
this  country,  as  attested  by  the  following  facts: 

First.  That  French,  German,  and  Belgian  houses  circulate  cata- 
logues in  this  country  and  have  their  agents  in  New  York,  as  instance 
Exhibit  A  accompanying  this  letter,  I^  Roux,  of  Paris,  whose  repre- 
sentative is  George  Gregoire,  1170  Broadway,  New  York.  Also  the 
catalogue  of  Oberhauer,  Budapest. 

Second.  That  many  American  houses  advertise  these  goods  free 
of  import  that  formerly  patronized  American  manufacturers,  a3 
instance  Exhibit  B,  the  catalogues  of  John  P.  Daleiden,  of  Chicago; 
of  McKeown  Brothers,  of  St.  Louis;  of  the  Stoltzenberg  Company, 
of  New  York;  of  B.  Herder,  of  St.  Louis;  of  The  T.  F.  Phillips  Cenx- 

Sany,  of  Dubuque;  of  the  M.  H.  Wiltzius  Company,  of  Milwaukee  and 
[ew  York. 

Third.  The  abuse  of  this  article  has  been  so  general  that  many 
stores  not  only  advertise  these  goods  free  of  import,  but  furnish  a 
form  of  oath  for  their  customers. 

Chalices  are  in  many  cases  the  personal  property  of  individuals, 
and  the  importation  of  these  articles  free  of  duty,  as  advertised  in 
many  catalogues,  defeats  the  object  of  that  part  of  section  649 
whicn  excepts  personal  property  of  individuals. 

Ciboria  and  ostensoria  are,  properly  speaking,  furniture  or  fixtures, 
as  they  are  used  only  at  intervals  and  are  then  put  away  until  again 
required,  and  are  furniture  or  fixture  in  the  same  sense  t^at  they  con- 
stitute a  useful  article  or  article  of  permanent  ornamentation. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  petition  that  the  words  '  ^  borne  in  the 
hand'*  be  omitted  from  this  section  and  that  the  following  be  inserted 
as  not  free  from  duty:  ^^Chalices,  ciboria,  and  ostensoria."  The 
manufacturing  of  these  goods  gives  employment  to  500  or  600  men  in 
this  country,  and  with  no  greater  protection  than  is  given  to  other 
manufactured  goods  would  employ  twice  or  three  times  that  num- 
ber. We  desire  that  the  duty  on  these  goods  be  the  same  as  on 
other  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  jewelry  and  tableware. 

The  exhibits  referred  to  have  been  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.     We  are  mailing:  you  a  copy  of  our 
catalogue,  under  separate  cover,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  our  manufactures  in  this  fine. 
Respectfullv, 

The  W.  J.  Feeley  Co. 
William  J.  Feeley,  Treasurer, 
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STTPPIEMEirTAL  STATEMEITT  BELATIVE  TO  SAGBED  VESSELS 
SUBMITTED  BT  THE  WBIOHT  MAinrFACTT7Bnr&  COMPAFr* 
PHILADEIPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  7,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Gentlemen:  We  sent  our  Representative,  ^Hon.  J. 
Hampton  Moore,  a  communication  with  relation  to  the  '*free  import 
clause"  under  the  existing  tariff.  At  his  request  we  submit  you  a 
few  brief  statements  bearing  on  this  subject. 

In  the  present  tariff  laws  tliere  is  a  clause  which  allows  churches, 
.colleges,  schools,  etc.  (CathoUc  institutions  principally),  to  import 
articles  used  in  their  devotion,  such  as  candelabra,  candlesticks, 
lamps,  chalices,  ostensoriums,  ciboriums,  etc.,  ''free  of  dutj"  by 
simply  signing  an  affidavit.  (We  attach  hereto  a  form  that  is  used 
for  this  purpose.) 

This  clause  has  been  in  existence  about  ten  years  and  has  proven  to 
be  a  very  serious  question  in  our  particular  industry.  We  can  safely 
say  that  to-day  50  per  cent  of  the  metal  goods  required  about  churches 
(principally  Catholic)  are  brought  in  ''free"  under  this  clause.  Our 
industry  suffers  to  this  extent. 

This  clause  has  been  the  means  of  foreign  manufacturers  establish- 
.ing  agencies  throughout  this  country.  Every  important  dealer  in  this 
line  of  goods  now  holds  a  foreign  agency,  and  the  imported  work  is 
placed  in  direct  competition  with  domestic.  The  fact  that  foreign 
articles  can  be  sold  "free  of  duty"  gives  them  the  preference  at  once, 
since  they  can  be  offered  "45  per  cent"  less  than  the  domestic  article. 
In  other  words,  the  j)urchaser  can  see  more  value  for  his  money  in 
buying  the  foreign  article. 

We  are  one  of  probably  six  concerns  in  this  country  who  devote 
their  entire  attention  to  this  particular  line  of  work,  and  there  are 
many  less  important  concerns  who  simply  work  a  department  given  to 
this  Hne.  The  industry  may  be  termed  "art  work."  We  must 
employ  skilled  and  w^ell-trained  mechanics,  such  as  silversmiths, 
engravers,  metal  spinners,  etc.  The  workmanship  is  principally 
hand  work,  and  therefore  labor  is  the  important  part  of  the  product. 
The  European  mechanics  receive  about  one-third  the  wages  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  our  mechanics;  besides,  the  European  manufacturer 
has  also  the  advantage  in  working  his  men  a  greater  number  of  hours. 
All  this  is  favorable  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  by  giving  the 
purchaser  here  the  advantage  of  the  "free  import  clause"  it  has  been 
the  means  of  ruining  this  important  industry  for  both  the  mechanic 
and  manufacturer  in  this  country.  We  also  want  to  add  that  in  the 
entire  metal  industry  our  mechanics  are  only  second  to  the  high-class 
jeweler;  the  highest  grade  of  workmanship  is  displayed  in  "eccle- 
siastical work." 

The  importation  of  this  particular  line  of  work  has  been  going  on 
for  a  century.  The  industry  has  developed  in  this  country  to  such  an 
extent  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  that  we  are  well  able  to  compete 
with  the  foreigner  in  every  respect  with  a  reasonable  tariff  against 
importation,  but  since  the  clause  in  question  was  inserted  in  the  pr<w 
vailing  tariff  and  the  misuse  of  it  our  industry  has  suffered. 
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The  institutions  who  use  this  class  of  work  are  well  able  to  purchase 
our  domestic  goods;  they  are  supported  wholly  by  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  they  should  support  or 
patronis&e  foreign  competition  in  preference  to  home  industry. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  your  nonorable  conunisfeion  in  charge  of 
these  matters  to  give  our  cause  due  consideration  and  recommend 
that  this  '*free  import  clause"  be  stricken  out  and  a  reasonable  duty 
be  imposed  against  the  importation  of  this  class  of  work. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wright  Manufacturing  Co.  (Inc.), 
Leonard  J.  Wolf,*  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Exhibit  A. 

OATH  ON  FBEE  ENTRY  OF  ARTICLES  INTENDED  FOR  USE  OF  COLLEQBS,  BCHOOLfi,   ETC. 
[Under  paragraphs  503, 038,  649,  701,  and  702  of  tbe  act  of  July  24, 1807.] 

Port  of 

I, ,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  swear  that  I  am of  the 

,  located  at in  the  State  of ,  and  that  the  following  articles,  viz: 

imported  by ,  in  the ,  from imported  by  the  order 

and  for  the  sole  use  of  said as  its  permanent  property,  and  not  for  sale  or  distri- 
bution. 


State  of ,  County  of ,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  said ,  known  to  me  to  be  the 

identical  person  named  in  the  foregoing  affidavit,  and  subscribed  and  made  oath 
thereto. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this day  of ,  190     . 

This  oath  may  be  taken  before  any  notary  public  or  collector  of  customs. 


THE  DAPRATO  STATUARY  COMPANY,  CHICfAOO,  III.,  WISHES  A 
PROTECTIVE  DUTY  PLACED  UPON  CHURCH  STATUARY. 

Chicago,  November  27,  1908. 
Henry  S.  Boutell,  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  among  your  constituents  and  are  engaged  in  a 
business  of  manufacturing  church  statuary  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States, 
though  there  are  several  others  of  considerable  size  and  importance. 

Religious  statues  are  allowed  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  into  the 
United  States  where  j)urchased  for  churches,  schools,  etc.  The  great 
bulk  of  our  trade  is  with  religious  churches  and  schools.  The  foreign 
houses  are  shipping  their  goods  into  this  country  in  large  quantities 
and  are  not  only  underselling  us  but  doing  so  at  an  immense  profit. 

This  subject  is  covered  in  paragraph  649,  free  list,  act  of  1897. 
The  hearing  on  this  paragrapti  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  set  for  Saturday,  November  28.  In  common  with  some  of  the  other 
houses  we  have  sent  Mr.  William  L.  Tiemev,  attorney,  of  No.  27 
William  street,  New  York  City,  to  appear  before  your  committee  on 
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that  day  and  ask  to  liave  tlie  paragraph  so  revis(»d  tiiat  a  duty  of  from 
35  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  wUl  be  levied  on  the  foreign  article.  We 
may  in  addition  send  one  of  our  own  representatives  to  be  heard. 

There  are  also  two  other  houses  in  Chicago,  Bernard  Statuary 
Company  and  Biagi  Statuary  Company.  We  ask  you  in  behalf  of 
ourselves  and  the  other  interests  to  favor  us  with  your  attention.  We 
will  have  our  representative,  Mr.  Tierney,  speak  to  you  on  the  matter. 

We  know  of  no  serious  opposition  to  our  measure  excepting  from 
across  the  water,  and  our  only  purpose'is  to  protect  ourselves  in  the 
prices  that  now  obtain. 

We  regret  your  absence  in  Washington  prevents  our  taking  the 
matter  up  more  fully  with  you  in  person  at  this  tune. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

Daprato  Statuary  Co. 


TIN  PLATE  AND  THE  DRAWBACK. 

HOir.  WILUAM  WAEITEB,  SENATOR,  FILES  LETTER  FROM  OFFI- 
CIALS OF  AMALGAMATED  ASSOGIATIOIT  OF  IRON,  STEEL,  AHD 
TIN  WORKERS. 

St.  IjOuis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Wm.  Warner, 

Washin^Tij  B,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Being  in  possession  of  information  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  going  to  introduce  a  tariff  bill  in  tliis  session  of 
Congress,  and  being  interested  in  the  metal  schedule  directly,  we 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  unjust  provision  of  the  drawback 
provision  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law  as  it  affects  the  importations  of  tin 
plate.  Representatives  of  our  association  appeared  oefore  the  com- 
mittee on  November  27,  1908,  urging  not  alone  the  abrogation  of  the 
drawback  agreement,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  present  duty  on 
tin  plate.  United  States  statistics  show  that  during  the  six  years 
ending  in  1907  the  Amount  of  $10,911,635  has  been  refunded  to 
foreign  manufacturers  on  reexported  plates,  which  admits  this 
product  into  the  United  States  for  one  one-hundredth  of  IJ  cents. 

To  enable  the  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  imported 
plate,  American  workingmen  have  taken  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in 
their  wages  when  workmg  reexport  plate.  However,  in  view  of  this 
concession,  importations  are  increasing,  which  is  resultant  in  the 
American  mills  being  closed  in  many  instances,  wliile  the  mills  in 
Wales,  where  this  product  is  worked,  are  running  at  their  full  capacity. 

By  referring  to  the  hearing  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
November  27,  1908,  and  to  a  brief  submitted  on  December  2,  1908, 
by  the  otiicials  of  our  association,  you  wnll  obtain  added  information 
bearing  on  this  subject,  which  we  deem  of  vital  importance,  not  alone 
to  employees  in  American  tin-plate  mills,  but  to  the  industry  in 
general. 

Trusting  you  can  see  your  w^ay  clear  to  give  this  matter  your 
earnest  support  and  cooperation,  we  are,  on  oehalf  of  Future  City 
Lodt'e  No.  1,  State  of  Missouri,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of  North  America,  located  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
Rospectfullv,  yours, 

Joiix  Ryan,  President, 

E.  AV.  Painter,  Eecordirig  Secretary, 

J.  F.  IIoFFA,   Coiresponding  Secretary, 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  CAET,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  L£TT££  OF  THE  M.  H. 
WILTZIXTS  COMPANY,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  RELATIVE  TO  CHUECH 
STATUARY  AND  REGALIA. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  27 j  1908. 
Hon.  William  J.  Cary, 

Wa^Mngton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  No  doubt  you  were  a  little  surprised  to  receive  a  mes- 
sage from  me  to-day,  for  which  this  letter  is  a  confirmation.  To  explain 
more  closely  the  reason  for  the  telegram  it  will  be  well  for  you  to 
know  that  the  Munich  Statuary  Company,  in  which  I  am  interested 
and  of  which  I  am  the  manager,  in  conjunction  with  nine  or  ten  other 
manufacturers  of  the  same  article  of  church  decoration  commodity, 
feel  that  our  manufacturing  business  not  alone  particularly  in  this 
line,  but  also  the  manufacturers  of  church  ware,  such  as  chalices, 
candelabra,  vestments,  and  all  other  kindred  articles  that  are  used 
for  church  purposes  being  now  largely  made  in  this  country,  our 
tariff  needs  revision,  so  that  our  industries  may  be  protected.  There 
exists  at  the  present  time  a  clause  in  the  tariff  w^nich  permits  all  of 
these  various  church  goods,  articles,  statuary,  etc.,  to  be  entered 
free  of  duty  in  this  country  upon  affidavit  that  the  same  are  intended 
exclusively  for  church  purposes,  and  through  this  fact  our  American 
or  domestic  manufacturers  do  not  receive  the  benefits  that  our  import 
tariff  should  give.  You  will  readily  see  that  through  this  means  our 
American  manufacturers  are  brought  in  direct  competition  with  the 

floods  that  are  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  by  much  cheaper 
aborers,  and  through  this  reason  our  American  manufactured  goods 
of  necessity  draw  the  short  end. 

In  connection  with  statues  particularly  the  combined  statue 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  among  which  the  Munich  Statu- 
ary Company  is  one,  have  had  the  matter  studied  up  by  one  Mr. 
William  L.  Tiemey,  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law,  of  No.  27 
WilUam  street.  New  York  City,  and  through  some  unaccountable 
manner  our  finii  was  not  apprised  of  the  date  when  this  matter  was 
to  be  taken  up,  and  w^e  this  morning  received  a  communication 
which  notified  us  that  this  subject  would  be  taken  up  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Washington  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of 
November,  and  you  can  very  readily  realize  then  that  we  were  driven 
to  our  wits'  end  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  our  friends  busy,  and  having 
no  friend  at  Washington  other  than  yourself,  w^e  made  free  to  address 
you  first  with  a  telegram  apprising  j^ou  of  this  matter,  and  which 
this  letter  now  confirms. 

As  the  general  subject  of  the  tariff  on  all  religious  and  church 
goods  articles  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  we  would  consider 
it  a  great  personal  favor  if  we  could  be  informed  of  the  approximate 
time  when  this  matter  will  be  taken  up  by  the  tariff  committee,  and 
we  would  make  it  a  point  then  also  to  visit  you  personally,  either 
myself  or  Mr.  Wiltzius,  and  talk  over  very  carefully  all  matters  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection.  Now,  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  who  appears  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to-morrow, 
has  for  his  subject  the  revision  of  the  tariff  only  upon  religious  statu- 
ary, whereas  in  the  general  business  in  the  church-goods  line  there 
are  one  thousand  and  one  items  that  must  not  be  overlooked  and 
which  require  just  as  close  consideration  as  the  subject  of  church 
statuary,  and  principally  to  these  articles  do  we  refer. 
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Church  vestments,  chaUces,  ciboriunis,  ostensoriums,  which  are 
made  in  silver,  gold,  and  brass,  are  all  on  the  free  list  where  they  are 
imported  direct  for  churches,  and  in  this  line  we  have  a  large  number 
of  metal  manufacturers  that  make  it  a  business  to  supply  these  things, 
and  in  the  vestment  line  our  firm  is  one  of  the  largest  domestic  man- 
ufacturers in  tliis  country,  and  through  this  free  import  clause  we 
find  ourselves  greatly  handicapped  on  account  of  the  excessively  high 
tariff  that  we  nave  to  pay  on  imported  silks,  which  we  use  m  our 
manufacture. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  which  we  wish  to  make  plain. 

We  would  advocate  a  reduction  of  the  extremely  high  tariff  so 
that  our  American  manufacturers  in  this  line  would  be  protected, 
but  the  free  import  clause  we  feel  should  be  entirely  eUmmated,  as 
that  is  radically  unjust  as  against  domestic  manufacturers.  Of 
course,  when  we  hear  from  you  in  connection  with  this  matter  we 
assure  you  that  it  will  afford  us  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  in  Wash- 
ington, where  matters  of  this  kind  can  be  better  talked  over  and 
discussed. 

We  again  ask  to  kindly  inform  us  when  matters  of  this  nature  will 
probably  come  before  your  honorable  body,  and  we  shall  dor  our  best 
to  give  you  full  infoniiation  as  far  as  we  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

Taking  this  opportunity  to  send  you  a  friendly  greeting,   and 
hoping  soon  to  hear  from  you,  beg  to  remain, 
Most  respectfully,  yours. 


REVENUE  TARIFF. 

GHAELES  GAT.^NEW  HAVEN,  CONlf.,  SUOOESTS  A  TABIFF  FOE 
EEVEinJE.  WITE^ELEMENTS  OF  PEOTECTION. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  21,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Responding  to  your  general  invitation  for  suggestions 
on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  I  wish,  as  a  heretofore  lifelong  protec- 
tionist, to  make  the  following  suggestions  for  your  consideration. 
}^[y  plan  involves  the  practical  elimination  of  the  tariff  question  from 

Eolitical  campaigns,  \viiich  tends  to  upset  the  business  of  the  country 
y  periodical  tariif  agitations  and  the  frequent  changing  of  schedules 
by  acts  of  Congress,  thus  giving  other  questions  of  a  timely  character 
that  are  pressing  for  solution  an  opportunit}''.  My  plan  embodies 
elements  of  protection,  free  trade,  and  a  tariif  for  revenue. 

My  suggestion  is  that  you  divide  the  list  into  three  classes,  as  fol- 
lows, in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  each  of  these  systems  to 
a  practical  extent,  and  to  put  the  tariif  schedules  on  a  fair  and  honest 
basis.: 

First.  The  free  list. 

Second.  A  uniform  tax  on  all  articles  of  necessity,  such  as  should 
bear  a  revenue  tax  viith.  incidental  protection. 

Third.  A  uniform  tax  on  all  articles  generally  conceded  to  be  luxu- 
ries, such  as  only  those  who  have  ample  means  indulge  in. 
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In  regard  to  the  ''free  list/'  I  suggest  that  you  provide  for  a  reduce 
tion  of  tariff  to  take  elTect  gradually,  until  it  reaches  a  free  basis  on 
all  such  articles  as  lumber;  pig  iron,  coal,  hides,  oil,  paper  pulp,  and 
other  so-called  "raw  materials''  that  enter  so  largely  into  our  more 
finished  manufactures,  together  with  articles  of  necessity  that  do  not 
compete  with  our  home  products,  including  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  you  add  any  manufactured  article 
to  the  "free  list"  that  may  no  longer  need  a  tariff  or  but  little  to 
protect  it,  and  that  is  now  in  the  control  of  any  "trust"  or  combina- 
tion, thus  tending  to  reduce  prices  and  prevent  monopoly.  In  this  I 
refer  only  to  sucn  things  as  naturally  need  Uttle  or  no  protection  at 
the  present  stage  of  industrial  development. 

In  suggesting  this,  I  of  course  realize  that  some  lines  of  industry 
would  suffer  a  loss  of  profit  by  its  adoption,  but  the  offsetting  ad- 
vantage to  our  country,  as  a  whole,  would  be  a  thousandfold  greater 
than  the  loss,  from  the  fact  that  it  would  benefit  the  people  generally 
and  the  innumerable  industries  that  use  these  basic  articles  in  their 
manufactures.  Besides,  it  would  conserve  our  forests  and  the  stock 
of  minerals  in  our  mines,  and  would  tend  to  break  up  monopolistic- 
combinations,  particularly  in  such  great  necessities  as  lumber,  coal, 
and  oil. 

The  list  of  '* necessities"  should  very  gradually  approach  a  uniform 
horizontal  rate.  This  is  practically  a  revenue  tariff,  which,  however, 
necessarily  involves  an  incidental  and  beneficial  protection  which  in 
a  measure  will  offset  the  difference  between  cost  of  production  in 
other  countries  and  here. 

Such  a  tarff  may  more  trulj^  be  termed  a  ''tariff  for  revenue  only" 
with  moEe  honesty  of  expression  than  any  "tariff  for  revenue  only" 
urged  in  recent  years  by  *'  tariff  reformers."  This  uniform  rate  should 
be  measured  mostly  by  the  needs  of  the  Government,  and  of  course 
should  be  raised  or  lowered  slightly  but  uniformly  on  all  articles, 
from  time  to  time,  without  disturbance  or  agitation,  just  the  same 
as  a  municipal  tax  ou  property  is,  according  to  the  appropriations 
needed  to  carry  on  the  Government.  This  uniform  scnedule  could, 
however,  if  upon  a  full  investigation  it  is  found  necessary  for  the 

Protection  of  American  industrv,  be  fixed  at  a  relatively  high  rate 
y  increasing  the  free  lists  by  acfding  to  it  articles  that  are  not  to  any 
extent  produced  in  this  country,  thereby  making  a  high  tax  necessary 
on  the  articles  that  would  compete  with  our  products. 

The  tax  on  the  articles  placed  in  the  list  covering  ''luxuries" 
should  be  placed  very  much  higher  than  on  those  in  the  list  covering 
"necessities,"  and  should  be  designed  as  a  tax  on  the  consumption 
of  the  well-to-do,  just  the  same  as  an  inheritance  or  income  tax  is, 
but  should  be  at  a  uniform  rate  on  all  articles  in  the  list,  uniformity 
to  be  reached  by  a  very  gradual  process.  This,  too,  might  be  fixed 
with  some  regard  to  the  necessities  of  a  protective  tariff. 

To  sum  uj):  This  would  Uft  the  tariff  question  out  of  politics  and 
do  away  with  much  of  the  attempt  of  special  interests  to  imdulv 
influence  legislation  by  increasing  one  schedule  and  lowering  another 
for  private  gain  and  selfish  interest.  The  country  would  not  be 
disturbed  every  few  years  by  tariff  agitation  and  tariff  legislation. 
There  w  ould  be  a  reasonable  measure  of  protection  under  classified 
uniform  rates  and  all  the  measure  of  protection  that  our  Government, 
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tiflder  present  conditions^  can  honestly  or  safely  undertake  without 
giting  color  to  the  charge  of  undue  influence  by  special  interests. 

The  things  controlled  by  trusts  could  be  put  on  the  free  list,  from 
time  to  time,  if  they  undertook  to  fix  prices.  This  would  tend  to 
check  combinations.  Such  a  tariflF  would  be  a  fair-for-all  deal  and  a 
square  deal  all  around.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  varying  schedules 
aire  consistent  with  a  square  deal.  Of  course  imder  tliis  plan  some 
interests  would  suffer  a  loss  of  profit  and  some  would  make  a  gain, 
but  the  Goyemment  can  not  undertake  longer  to  discriminate  fine 
enough  to  give  an  exact  amount  of  protection  in  detail  to  each  and 
all.  Therefore  it  should  hereafter  approximate  on  general  lines  by- 
uniform  rates  on  a  few  simple  classifications. 

In  regard  to  reciprocity,  give  the  President  power  to  discriminate 
within  limits  where  nations  discriminate  against  us. 

If  your  committee  adopts  these  suggestions  you  will  hear  no  more 
of  "free  trade, ^'  "protection ''  "tariff  barons,"  "tariff  reform,"  or 
"tariff  for  revenue  only."  They  will  be  relegated  to  oblivion  and  an 
up-to-date  tariff  tax,  carrying  reasonable  protection,  will  take  its 
place,  one  of  uniformity  and  honesty. 

Very  re.spectfiilly  submitted. 

Charles  Gay. 


SEA  GRASS. 

OSCAS  SMITH  &  SONS  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  WISH  A  DUTY 
PLACED  TTPOBT  THIS  AETICLE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  19,  1908. 
William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  11th,  in  connection  with  our 
letter  of  November  9  to  ifon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  to  which  your  letter 
is  a  reply,  we  submit  copies  of  our  letter  of  September  2,  1908,  to 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  and  copy  of  letter  of  V.  W.  Winchester,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  to  Hon.  Isidor  Kayner,  both  of  which  set  forth  our  claim 
that  a  duty  of  at  least  $4  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  should  be  placed 
upon  this  article  imported  into  the  United  States.  There  is  also  a 
possibility  of  this  article  being  imported  from  Germany. 
Respectfully, 

Oscar  Smith  &  Sons  Co., 
Albert  T.  Smith,  Manager, 


Exhibit  A. 

Baltimore,  September  9,  1908. 
Hon.  Isidor  Kayner, 

Baltiviove^  Md. 

Dear  Sir  :  For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
foster  an  industry  of  a  product  which  is  of  natural  growth  on  our 
shores  and  what  1  believe  to  be  a  valuable  article  to  the  upholstering 
line  of  trade,  also  for  other  purposes — that  is,  I  am  gathering  a  sea 
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grass  which  otows  naturally  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Tangier  &)und.  I  have  interested  quite  a  number 
of  oystermen  to  engage  in  this  industry,  they  having  particularly 
nothing  to  do  between  oyster  seasons,  Mav  to  September,  and  while 
they  have  made  a  partial  success,  yet  I  nnd  they  are  hampered  hj 
having  in  competition  a  similar  product  gathered  in  Canada,  princi- 
pally along  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  I  find  there  is  quite  a  large  de- 
mand and  ready  market  for  this  domestic  product  (commercially 
known  as  sea  moss),  but  as  mentioned  before,  the  gatherers  can  not 
realize  a  profit  with  any  degree  commensurate  to  the  amount  of  labor 
attached.  Now,  upon  some  little  investigation,  I  find  the  Canadian 
product  can  be  put  on  the  market  for  less  expense,  owing  to  the 
cheaper  labor  ana  general  low  expenses  they  have  to  contend  with  all 
around.  Therefore  I  will  urge  you  to  take  an  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, with  the  view  in  end  of  having  a  tariff  created  to  protect  and  help 
to  foster  this  industry  of  your  native  State. 

I  trust  you  will  favor  my  efforts  in  this  respect  and  take  prompt 
steps  to  put  the  matter  before  a  proper  committee  which  would  have 
the  most  weight  in  reaching  the  desired  end.  If  you  should  want 
any  further  information  on  the  subject,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to 
cheerfully  furnish  the  same  as  far  as  I  am  able.  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

V.  \V.  Winchester. 


Exhibit  B. 


vSeptember  2,  1908. 


Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Arcade  Building j  Philadelyliia,  Fa. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  witliin  the  past  few  years  started  a  new  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  the  gathering  of  sea  grass,  by  some 
termed  *'sea  moss,'*  taken  from  the  bays  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnegat, 
N.  J.,  also  along  the  Maryland  coast.  This  grass  is  sold  principallv 
for  the  filUng  of  mattresses  and  upholstered  furniture.  We  find, 
however,  that  we  are  discriminated  against  in  the  way  of  competi- 
tion with  a  similar  product  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Isle  Verte, 
Quebec,  Canada.  First,  because  of  freight  rates  the  Canadian  gath- 
erers, having  much  lower  rates  for  the  same  haul,  are  furnished  larger 
cars  for  the  same  minimum  weights  and  have  labor  at  their  command 
at  one-half  the  price  we  are  paying. 

Sea  grass  is  treated  or  j)repared  for  market  exactly  as  hay  is  cured, 
and  when  baled  for  shipment,  in  the  same  manner. 

As  we  understand,  there  is  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton  on  hay  shipped 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States.  We  feel  we  are  justified  in  asking 
that  yon,  at  the  proper  time,  take  this  subject  up  with  the  tariff 
commission  at  Wasliington  and  ask  that  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton  be 
placed  on  shipments  of  this  product  to  the  United  States,  which 
should  equaUze  cost  of  production  with  the  Canadian  shippers. 

Four  dollars  per  ton  would  give  us  no  advantage,  and  it  simply 
represents  difference  in  cost  of  labor.     The  matter  relative  to  freight 
rates  we  can  take  up  with  the  transportation  companies. 
Very  truly, 

Oscar  Smith  &  Sons  Co. 
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SHIP  PROTECTION. 

THE  SmPPIITG  SOCIETT  OF  AMERICA  BECOMHElSmS  BEBATES 
OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  IN  FAVOR  OF  AMERICAIT  FREIGHTERS. 

Denver,  Colo.,  November  SO,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa^hingtonf  D.  C, 
Siu:  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  by  the  hand  of  Hon. 
William  Sulzer,  Member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  the  memorial  of 
the  Shipping  Society  of  America  for  tariff  regulations  for  ship  pro- 
tection, to  be  presented  on  December  4,  ana  to  be  printed  m  the 
hearings  on  tariff  revision. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  your  conimittee  will  give  due  consideration  to 
the  matter  of  this  memorial  and  will  accept  the  suggestions  thus 
offered.  In  such  acceptance  the  interest,  the  honor,  and  the.  pros- 
perity of  our  country  are  deeply  involved. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Wm.  W.  Bates. 


memorial  for  tariff  regulations  for  ship  protection  and  thk 

reasons  therefor. 

First.  The  existence  of  a  constitutional  compact  for  the  regulation 
of  foreign  commerce  to  the  intent  that  American  shipping  shall  sur- 
vive foreign  competition  in  the  foreign  trade. 

In  support  of  triis  statement  the  follo\\  ing  facts  may  be  adduced : 

WHY   THE    CONSTITUTION    W^S    ADOPTED. 

No  person  was  more  active  in  thLs  work  than  James  Madison,  of 
Virginia.     In  the  House  of  !  epresentatives  in  1794  he  said: 

As  early  as  the  year  succeeding  the  peace  (1784)  the  effect  of  the  foreign  policy 
(British)  which  began  to  be  felt  in  our  trade  and  navigation  excited  universal  atten- 
tion and  incjuietude.  The  first  step  thought  of  was  an  application  of  Congress  to  the 
States  for  a  <rrant  of  power  for  a  limited  time  to  regulate  our  foreign  commerce. 

This  effort  failing,  the  States  next  endeavored  to  effect  their  purpose  bv  separate 
but  concurront  regulations.  Massachusetts  opened  a  corresponaence  with  Virginia 
and  other  States  in  order  to  bring  about  the  plan.  Here  again  the  effort  was  abortive. 
Out  of  this  experience  grew  the  measures  which  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  competent  to  the  regulation  of  our  commercial  interests  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  our  commercial  rights.     »    *    ♦  , 

The  president  of  the  constitutional  convention  was  General 
Washin«!:ton.  In  transmit tinoj  the  constitution  to  the  Confederated 
Congress,  he  remarked 

The  fritnds  of  our  country  have  long  seen  and  desired  that  the  power  of  making  war, 
peace,  and  treaticB,  that  of  levying  money,  and  regulating  commerce,  and  the  corre- 
sponding executive  and  judicial  authorities  should  be  fully  and  effectually  vested  in 
tne  General  Govp»-'\ment  of  the  Union. 

SHIP   PROTECTION    AN    OBJECT   OF   THE   UNION. 

One  of  the  five  principal  objects  of  the  '^closer  union"  being  the 
*' uniform"  protection  of  shipping,  as  thus  declared,  it  was  natural 
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that  this  sentiment  should  be  general  in  the  convention.  Every  plan 
for  a  constitution  included  the  regulation  of  our  commerce,  by  wise 
national  laws  in  lieu  of  state  statutes — ^unUke  and  conflicting.  The 
only  question  raised  and  settled  by  debate  was  whether  or  not  a 
''two-thirds  vote*'  should  be  required  for  the  passage  of  shipping 
bills.  Mr.  Gorharn,  of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  in  closing  the  debate,  submitted  the  ultimatum  of  New 
England,  as  follows: 

THE   TERMS   OF   NEW   ENGLAND. 

If  the  Government  ie  to  be  so  fettered  as  to  be  unable  to  relieve  the  Eastern  States, 
what  motive  can  they  have  to  join  it,  and  thereby  tie  their  own  hands  from  measures 
which  they  could  otherwise  take  for  themselves?  The  Eastern  States  were  not  led 
to  strengthen  the  Union  by  fear  for  their  own  safety.  He  deprecated  the  consequences 
of  disunion,  but  if  it  should  take  place,  it  was  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  that 
had  the  most  reason  to  dread  them.  He  urged  the  improbability  of  a  combination 
against  the  interest  of  the  Southern  States,  the  different  situations  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States  being  a  security  against  it.  It  was,  moreover,  certain  that  foreignships 
would  never  be  altogether  excluded,  especially  those  of  nations  in  treaty  with  us. 

Because  of  this  ultimatum  the  motion  for  a  two-thirds  restriction 
was  lost  and  the  majority  rule  adhered  to  nem.  con.  In  pursuance 
of  this  action  clause  3  of  section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  not 
only  empowers,  but  its  inclusion  makes  it  the  duty  of  Congress,  in 
perpetuity,  *Ho  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations." 

Necessariljr,  the  several  States  were  divested  of  power  to  continue 
their  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  of  tariff,  either  for  reve- 
nue or  for  protection.  (See  section  10  of  Article  I.)  Thus  was  the 
protection  of  shipping  given  up  by  the  States  and  taken  over  by  the 
General  Government,  on  condition  that  the  protection  desired  and 
necessary  should  always  be  given.  The  action  of  the  convention  was 
afterwards  ratified  by  the  States  and  the  people  through  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  By  this  adoption  the  States  were  relieved 
of  their  natural  duty  to  protect  a  most  important  industry,  and  the 
United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  compact  described,  promised  and 
undertook  the  stipulated  duty  with  no  right  reserved  ever  to  discon- 
tinue it. 

Though  the  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  acknowledged,  it  will 
be  well  to  ofTer  some  facts  for  its  support. 

'VlTHOrX    COMPAd\S    NO    UNION. 

The  founding  of  our  Government  was  not  the  simi)le  thing  imagined 
by  many  citizens  of  the  present  day.  Thirteen  sovereign  States, 
varying  greatly  in  territory  and  population,  differing  considerably 
in  laws  and  institutions,  had  to  be  united  under  a  general  govern- 
ment in  such  a  way  as  to  merit  and  receive  the  assent  of  each  and  of 
all.  Of  necessity,  the  Government  had  to  be  founded  in  the  confi- 
dence and  affections  of  the  people  and  be  constructed  so  as  to  obtain 
the  popular  vote.  Compromises  had  to  be  made  on  several  perplex- 
ing questions,  and  in  certain  States  only  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  the  Union,  in  the  legislatures  and  before  the  people,  were 
sufficient  for  its  accomjilishinent.  That  we  have  trade  regulations 
for  ship  protection  provided  in  the  Constitution  is  no  wonder  at  all. 
The  States  had  it  and  thought  it  vital  to  their  commercial  independ- 
ence. The  only  object  in  turning  it  over  to  a  general  government 
was  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  to  complete  its  power.     From  the 
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debate  in  convention,  especially  from  the  closing  speech,  it  is  clear 
that  the  third  " enumerated '*  power  was  one  of  tne  "bonds  and  con- 
ditions'' of  the  Union,  just  as  much  as  the  provisions  about  the  im- 
portation of  African  labor,  or  that  allowing  each  Stat-e — big  or  little — 
two  Senators  in  Congress,  or  that  reserving  certain  rights  and  spheres 
of  government  to  the  States,  or  that  concerning  the  President's 
nativity,  or  that  limiting  his  term  of  office — ^just  as  much,  in  fact, 
as  any  provision  of  a  fundamental  character.  In  fact,  a  charter  for 
a  national  government  would  be  incomplete  without  a  power  of  in- 
dustrial protection,  such  as  that  for  the  regulation  of  commerce. 
The  first  ''enumerated"  power — that  authorizmg  the  laying  of  duties 
on  imports  for  revenue — contains  no  element  for  mdustrial  protection, 
save  as  incidental.  A  power  distinct  from  that  of  revenue,  to  enable 
the  Government  to  exclude  goods,  or  by  duties  to  equalize  home  and 
foreign  prices,  or  to  cause  preference  for  home-made  articles,  was 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  for  national  development.  The  ship- 
ping trade  is  an  mdustry  that  is  highly  susceptive  of  protection  by 
tariff  duties.  Tonnage  and  tariff  duties,  taken  together,  were  the 
means  of  ship  protection  in  use  by  the  States  from  1785  to  1789. 
They  were  the  means  recognized  in  the  compact,  and  applied  by 
Congress  in  1789.  They  are  the  only  expedient,  effective,  and  con- 
stitutional means  at  the  command  of  Congress  to-day.  Had  they 
been  unprovided  for,  the  Union  could  not  have  been  enected. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  Massachusetts  had  most  shipping, 
but  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  had  growing 
fleets  in  1787  under  protection  of  state  regulations.  As  Mr.  Gorhan 
intimated,  not  one  of  these  States  would  join  a  government  unable 
to  protect  its  marine,  or  that  would  protect  it  for  a  little  while  and 
then  '^suspend"  it,  as,  in  fact,  the  Federal  Government  did  in  1828 — 
to  the  gradual  ruination  of  the  vessel  interest  in  the  foreign  trade. 
The  people  in  this  trade  are  now  in  this  situation:  The  States  cannot 
protect  their  shipping,  and  the  General  Government  has  ''suspended" 
its  law  for  so  doing.  Had  it  been  suspended  also  as  to  the  domestic 
trade,  that  too  would  now  be  in  a  iniined  state,  not  a  vessel  in  buildine 
for  it,  but  our  entire  water-borne  commerce,  an  immense  and  vital 
interest,  would  have  been  placed  to  our  detriment  in  the  grasp  of 
foreign  nations.  We  would  now  be  standing  on  the  sea  with  both 
legs  cut  off,  crippled  for  life  in  every  part  of  tiie  national  body,  as  we 
are  weakened  in  many  parts  now 

POPULARITY    OF   THE    SHIPPING   COMPACT. 

When  the  question  of  adopting  the  Constitution  was  before  the 
States,  no  little  of  its  merit  was  shown  to  be  the  power  which  Con- 

fress   would    have   to    regulate   our   foreign   commerce.     Madison, 
[amilton,  and  Gouverneur  Morris  were  eloquent  on  this  line.     A 
single  quotation  may  be  in  point  here : 

Every  person  must  long  since  have  seen  the  necessity  of  placing  the  excluaive 
power  of  regulating  the  commerce  of  America  in  the  same  body;  without  this  it  ia 
impossible  to  regulate  their  trade.  The  same  imposts,  duties,  and  customs  must 
equally  prevail  over  all.  *  *  *  Whence  comes  it  that  shoes,  boots,  made-up 
clothes,  hats,  nails,  sheet  iron,  hinges,  and  all  other  things  of  iron  are  of  British  manu- 
facture? Whence  comes  it  that  Spain  can  regulate  our  flour  market?  These  evils 
proceed  from  a  want  of  one  supreme  controlling  power  in  these  States.  They  will 
De  done  away  with  by  adopting  the  present  form  ol  government.     It  will  have  power 
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to  regulate  your  trade  and  commerce,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  your  imposts,  duties, 
and  customs.  Instead  of  the  trade  of  this  country  being  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms, 
our  porta  will  be  crowded  with  our  own  ships,  and  we  shall  become  the  carriers  of 
Europe.  Heavy  duties  will  be  laid  on  all  foreign  articles  which  can  be  manufactured 
in  this  country,  and  bounties  will  be  granted  on  tlie  exportation  of  our  commodities; 
the  manufactories  of  our  country  will  fiouriBh;  our  mechanics  will  lift  up  their  heads 
and  rise  to  opulence  and  wealth. 

EARLY   OBSERVANCE   OF   THE   SHIPPING    COMPACT. 

That  the  compact  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  was  promptly 
acknowledged  by  Congress,  through  proper  legislation,  is  a  fact  well 
known,  'flie  very  first  tanff  biU,  by  Madison,  contained  protection 
not  only  for  factories  but  for  navigation.  The  first  shipping  regular 
tion  adopted  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  that  of  Fitzsmimons, 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  moved  a  list  of  discriminati^  duties  on 
Asiatic  goods  calculated  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  Far  East  for 
American  ships.  He  stated  that  under  similar  legislation  by  his 
State  w^e  were  already  commanding  the  direct  conunerce  with  China 
and  India,  and  the  General  Government  would,  of  course,  continue 
the  policy  then  so  useful.  On  goods  brought  by  foreign  vessels  or 
indirect  (via  Europe)  the  duties  were  nearly  double  the  rates  by 
American  ships  coming  direct.  Before  this  bill  was  passed  it  was 
amended  to  provide  for  a  drawback  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  all 
goods  imported  in  American  vessels.  In  1794  this  provision  was 
changed  to  an  extra  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  goods  by  foreign  ships. 
A  separate  bill  for  tonnage-tax  discrimination  soon  followed  the  first 
tarifi  measure,  and  in  1804  the  tonnage  discrimination  was  varied 
from  44  to  94  cents  per  ton. 

That  the  President,  the  House,  and  Senate  rightly  interpreted  the 
commerce  regulating  clause  is  indisputable.  President  Vvashington 
had  been  the  presiding  officer  of  the  convention;  seven  Representa- 
tives and  nine  Senators,  seventeen  in  all,  had  been  delegates.  They 
knew  perfectly  well  all  that  was  intended,  expressed,  and  impHed  in 
the  ** regulation  of  commerce."  They  knew  also  of  a  certainty  that 
their  duty  as  Members  of  Congress  was  to  carry  out  all  the  compacts 
of  the  Constitution.  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  not 
made  pubUc  while  any  of  the  delega^s  Uved,  but  in  various  debates 
in  Congress  they  could  direct  the  majority.  The  debate  on  the 
** Madison  resolutions''  brought  out  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  third 
''enumerated''  power.  Concerning  this,  in  his  work  on  the  ''Debates 
of  Congress,"  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton  remarked  as  follows: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  1794,  occurred  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  elab- 
orate debates  which  our  Congress  has  furnished.  It  grew  out  of  the  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution conferring  power  to  r^ulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,"  and  gives 
the  interpretation  of  its  authors,  which  is  wholly  different  in  its  nature,  and  also  dis- 
tinct from  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  import  duties.  The  latter  was  to  raise  revenue, 
the  former  to  make  such  discrinlinations  in  trade  and  transportation  as  to  protect  our 
merchants  and  shipowners  from  the  adverse  regulations  and  devices  of  our  rivals. 

While  the  lack  of  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  was  a  primary  defect  of  the 
Confederated  Government,  and  the  necessity  for  its  exercise  so  great  a^i  to  form  a  chief 
cause  for  creating  the  Federal  Government,  it  is  singular  that  Congress  has  always 
overlooked  it,  or  confounded  it  with  the  impact  or  revenue  power.  Though  not  now 
exercised,  it  is  a  power  which  has  found  a  need  for  its  exercise,  and  will  find  it  again. 

Benton  wrote  shortly  before  the  civil  war,  when  it  was  quite  appar- 
ent that  the  suspension  of  our  ship  protection  would  ultimately  prove 
ruinous.     He  could  safely  predict  that  the  commerce  power  would 
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find  **a  need"  for  its  exercise  ''again/'  That  need  was  becoming  felt 
at  the  time. 

Second.  The  fact  that  the  Constitution  provides  no  other  means  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  merchant  marine  than  may  be  availed  of  in  the 
*' regulation  of  commerce,"  save  and  except  that  a  small  portion  of  it 
may  be  ''aided"  to  some  extent  by  postal  patronage. 

That  this  proposition  is  true  needs  little  argument.  One  of  the 
bonds  and  conditions  of  the  Union  being  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  navigation,  and  the  regulation  of  commerce  being  the  spe- 
cific provision  therefor,  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  there  is  no  otner 
way  that  can  be  taken.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  why  was  the  debate 
in  the  convention  confined  to  trade  regulations  ?  Why  were  not  other 
ways  alluded  to?  Why  was  a  specific  way  laid  down?  Clause  3  of 
section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  was  provided  in  answer  to 
the  demand  for  ''navigation  laws,"  which  are  enactments  concerning 
vessels.  The  power  is  given  for  specific  purposes;  this  lo^cally  and 
legally  precluoes  all  other  methods  of  sliip  protection.  This  want  of 
power  for  specific  uses,  vital  to  national  integrity,  industrial  develop- 
ment, commercial  independence,  and  strength  upon  the  seas  consti- 
tuted a  trust  in  perpetuity,  and  Congress  has  no  more  authority  to 
"suspend"  or  discontinue  its  exercise  than  to  pass  a  bill  making  a 
foreign  prince  eligible  to  the  Presidency  or  to  change  the  number  of 
United  States  Senators  from  two  to  ten  for  the  populous  States.  It 
is  not  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  that  has  destroyed  our  foreign-trade 
marine,  and  without  honoring  its  compact  for  life-sustaining  regula- 
tions our  last  ship  is  bound  to  perish  in  the  course  of  time. 

In  conclusion,  notwithstanding^  the  ease  with  which  we  may  resume 
the  efTectual  protection  of  our  shipping  trade,  we  have  those  among  us 
who  accept  the  forei^  sentiment,  that  we  should  forbear  to  do  so,  and 
bear  our  ills  a  Uttle  longer,  or,  at  the  most,  adopt  a  "subsidy"  plan, 
as  done  abroad.     Congress  should  consider  the  following  points: 

(1)  Ship  protection  being  essential  to  the  survival  of  a  marine  in 
the  foreign  trade,  we  must  return  to  that  policy,  or  reUnquish  the  sea. 

(2)  The  equities,  if  any  there  were,  in  the  "reciprocity  conven- 
tions" for  unprotection,  now  extant,  have  long  since  been  dissipated 
by  changes  in  conditions  and  no  longer  exist ;  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment is,  therefore,  to  terminate  them,  and  to  resume  our  Uberty  as  to 
ship  protection. 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  is  under  a  compact,  more  sacred  than 
anj^  "treaty,"  with  the  States  that  gave  up  to  it  their  right  to  protect 
their  shipping,  on  condition  that  it  should  do  it,  and  fail  not,  through 
trade  regulations.  Congress  should  perform  its  duty,  or  else  release 
the  States  from  their  obligation  to  cease  laying  ship-protection  duties. 
(See  section  10  of  Article  I.) 

(4)  The  Constitution — ^just  as  binding  now  as  ever  it  was — confers 
no  power  to  raise  and  appropriate  money  to  "aid"  the  carrying  trade 
or  any  other  business.  No  such  power  has  ever  been  pointed  out  as 
belonging  to  the  Government.  Its  existence  is  in  the  States  sever- 
ally. Nor  is  it  probable  that  they  would  ever  consent  to  such  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  would  be  necessary  to  the  adoption 
of  a  "ship-subsidy"  policy. 

(5)  As  ship  protection  now  stands  under  suspension  the  situation 
is  wholly  in  the  interest  of  foreign  nations.     A  continuation  of  this 
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plight  is  in  that  interest.  Needless  to  say  Congress  has  no  authority 
to  sacrifice  the  shipping  trade  to  advance  any  other  business  or  to 
please  or  appease  any  foreign  nation.  It  may  vary  the  degree  of 
protection,  out  to  suspend  or  discontinue  it  no  authority  whatever 
exists.  All  legislation  tor  this  purpose  was  unconstitutional  and  void; 
and  it  is  far  beneath  the  dignity  and  probity  of  any  self-respecting 
nation  to  violate  its  compact  ana  to  continue  to  dishonor  it  for  years, 
bringing  about  impotency  and  disgrace  to  itself. 

The  following  tariflf  regulations  are  respectfully  recommended : 

(1)  Sec.  — .  That  a  rebate  of  duties  shall  be  allowed  and  deducted  on  all  foreign 
^oods,  wares,  and  merchandise  to  the  extent  of  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  cases 
where  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  together  amount  to  less  than  twenty-five 
per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  articles,  and  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  centum  in  cases 
where  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  together  amount  to  more  than  twenty-five 
per  centum  of  the  wholesale  value  of  the  articles  in  the  market  of  the  port  where  the 
same  may  be  brought  in  by  a  vessel  of  the  United  States. 

And  in  cases  where  minimum  or  reciprocity  duties  are  imposed  by  law  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  imported,  a  rebate  shall  be  allowed  and  deducted  to  the 
extent  of  two  and  a  half  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  cases  where  the  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duties  together  amount  to  less  than  twenty  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
articles,  and  to  the  extent  of  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  cases  where  the  specific 
and  ad  valorem  duties  t<^ether  amount  to  more  than  twenty  per  centum  of  the  whole- 
sale value  of  the  articles  in  the  market  of  the  port  where  the  same  may  be  brought  in  by 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Sec.  — .  That  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  those  imposed  as  regular  by  law 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  or  paid  on  any  goods,  wares,  or  mercnandise  imported  direct 
by  a  vessel  of  the  country,  its  colony  or  possession,  which  produced  the  same,  or  of  a 
country  through  which  said  merchandise  is  necessarily  jpassed  to  reach  a  market;  but 
on  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  direct  by  a  vessel  not  of  the  United 
States  and  not  belon^ng  to  the  country,  its  colony  or  possession,  where  said  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  were  produced,  an  additional  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem shall  be  levied,  collectea,  and  paid;  and  on  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  indirect  by  a  vessel  not  of  the  United  States  from  any  country,  its  colony  or 
possession,  not  that  of  the  production  and  original  exportation  of  said  merchandise,  the 
additional  duty  as  aforesaid  shall  be  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

And  in  cases  where  no  duties  are  imposed  by  law  on  certain  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise imported,  and  the  same  have  been  brought  in  by  a  vessel  not  of  the  United 
States  direct  from  its  own  country,  colony,  or  possession  where  the  same  were  pro- 
duced, there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  four  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
but  if  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  shall  be  brough  direct  from  a  country  to 
which  the  importing  vessel  does  not  belong,  but  which  was  the  place  of  production, 
then  the  duty  as  aforesaid  shall  be  eieht  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  but  if  such  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  so  imported  be  Brought  from  a  country  that  did  not  produce  the 
same,  then  and  in  that  case  the  duty  as  aforesaid  shall  be  twelve  per  centum  ad 
valorem,  valued  in  all  cases  in  the  market  of  the  port  of  entry. 

And  in  cases  where  minimum  or  reciprocity  duties  are  imposed  by  law  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  imported,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  full  rates 
of  duty,  if  the  same  shall  be  brought  in  by  a  vessel  not  of  the  United  States  or  not  of 
the  reciprocating  country  from  which  such  merchandise  has  been  exported;  or  if 
the  same,  not  being  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  *a  country  contiguous 
to  the  United  States,  shall  be  brought  across  the  line  from  such  country. 

And  the  additional  duties  imposed  under  this  section  shall  apply  also  to  all  cases 
where  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  may  have  been  transferred  from  a  foreign  vessel 
or  land  vehicle,  at  any  place,  to  a  vessel  or  land  vehicle  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  convenience,  or  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(3)  Sec  — .  That  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  law  as  regular,  and  also  to  the  additional  duties  required  by  the  foregoing 
section,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  by  a  vessel  not  of  the  United  States  from  a  country  to  which  the  importing 
vessel  does  not  belong,  unless  the  importation  shall  be  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture  of  a  country  at  peace  witn  the  United  States. 

(4)  Sec.  — .  That  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  by  a  vessel  not  of 
the  United  States,  that  shall  be  admitted  to  storage  in  bonded  warehouse  with  lawful 
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tariff  duties  unpaid  for  a  period  exceeding  five  days,  shall  be  charged  and  pay  an 
additional  duty  of  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem,  but  a  rebate  of  five  per  centum  shall 
be  allowed  in  all  cases  where  such  merchandise  shall  be  reexported  and  cleared  out- 
ward in  a  vessel  of  the  United  States.  This  section  and  the  tnree  preceding  sections 
nhall  take  effect  in  thirteen  months  after  their  passage. 

For  the  legislation  herein  suggested,  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty 
bound,  will  ever  most  respectfuUy  pray. 

The  Shipping  Society  of  America, 
By  \Vm.  W.  Bates,  President 


SYNTHETIC  OILS. 

[Paragraph  626.] 

ZElfKEISEN  &  CO.,  JSTBW  TOBK  CITY,  WISH  DUTIES  PLACED  OV 
ABTIFICIAL  OILS  OF  BOSE,  VEBOLI,  AND  JASHDrE. 

New  York,  December  18,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  synthetic  oils  of  rose,  neroli,  jasmine, 
etc.,  we  desire  it  to  be  known  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  per- 
mitted by  the  present  tariff  law  to  enter  said  products  free.  At  the 
same  time  foroign-made  raw  materials  required  to  make  these  oils  in 
this  country  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  is,  there  is 
imported  free  under  the  present  law  the  finished  product  made  up  bv 
a  simple  mixture  of  raw  materials,  on  which  latter,  however,  duty  is 
imposed. 

It  is  not  objected  to  that  natural  oils  of  rose,  ueroU,  jasmine^  etc., 
which  can  not  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  be  and  remam  on 
the  free  list.  The  classification  of  the  corresponding  chemical,  syn- 
thetic, or  artificial  oils,  however,  it  is  argued  should  be  distinct,  for 
they  form  a  group  of  commodities  properly  dutiable  as  chemical  com- 
pounds at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Expert  testunony  that  might  be  desired  we  shall  be  glad  to  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  at  any  time  at  their  convenience. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Zinkeisex  &  Co. 


TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

THE  TALE  &  TOWVE  MANTJFACTUBING  COMPANT,  STAMFORD, 
CONN.,  RECOMMENDS  A  TARIFF  COMMISSION,  ANDfAIGEN- 
ERAL  REDUCTION  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

New  York,  November  2S,  1908, 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  liepresentatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  this  company,  whose  business  is  located  in 
your  district,  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  T  write  to  inform  you  of  our  attitude 
on  the  pending  question  of  tlie  revision  of  the  tariff. 
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The  business  in  which  we  arc  engaged  is  a  branch  of  the  metal- 
working  trades.  Its  product  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  building 
trade,  and  is  exceptionally  typical  of  American  ingenuity  and  Ameri- 
can methods.  While  the  principal  outlet  for  our  product  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  the  home  market,  a  considerable  and  increasing  outlet 
for  it  is  found  in  foreign  countries.  In  various  markets  our  product 
must  compete  with  that  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  anything  tend- 
ing to  diminish  the  existing  dmerence  in  cost  bet.ween  our  product 
and  theirs  will  proportionately  conduce  to  the  larger  export  of  the 
American  product. 

In  the  beUef  that  the  present  tariff  is  not  well  adjusted  to  present 
conditions,  that  it  embodies  many  inconsistencies  and  inequalities, 
and  that  its  cai-eful  and  inteUigent  revision  will  aifect  favorably  all 
of  our  industries,  and  especially  our  foreign  commerce,  we  favor  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
data  at  home  and  abroad,  of  digesting  and  collating  such  data,  and  of 
thus  providing  a  firm  foundation  of  loiowledge  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial facts  on  wtich  Congress  can  safel}^  base  all  leojislation  relating 
to  the  tariff.  The  conditions  which  affect  industry  here  and  abroad 
are  normally,  if  not  always,  in  a  state  of  flux ;  that  is,  of  constant,  even 
if  slow,  change  and  evolution.  The  changes  thus  occurring  have  an 
intimate  relationship  to  the  tariff  and  make  it  desirable  that,  at 
reasonable  intervals,  the  latter  should  be  reviewed  and,  if  necessary* 
modified  to  conform  to  such  changes.  These  facts  imply  in  turn  the 
desirabihty  of  a  permanent  commission,  charged  with  the  duty  of  fol- 
lowing and  noting  these  changes  as  they  occur,  and  of  furnishing  such 
reports  concerning  them  to  Congress  as  will  assist  our  legislators  in 
determininfj  when  and  to  what  extent  modifications  in  our  tariff  law 
may  be  desirable. 

As  to  the  present  situation,  we  are  in  favor  of  an  immediate  revision 
of  the  tariff  and  of  a  substantial  reduction  in  many  if  not  most  of  its 
schedules,  but  we  recognize  tliat  the  subject  is  infinitely  complex,  and 
that  our  national  industries  are  interrelated  in  endless  ways.  The 
finished  product  of  one  industry  is  the  raw  material  of  another.  We 
would  favor  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  our  product  if  simultaneously 
a  corresponding  reduction  were  made  in  the  raw  materials  of  our 
industry.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  willingness  on  our  part  to 
be  singled  out  for  a  reduction  which  does  not  extend  to  and  mclude 
the  related  industries,  and  among  these  we  include  those  which  affect 
the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  thereby 
influence  or  determine  tne  rate  of  wages.  To  the  wage-earner  the 
value  of  wages  is  their  purchasing  power;  to  the  wage-payer  the  con- 
trolling consideration  is  the  value  of  the  work  which  the  wages  repre- 
sent. The  American  manufacturer  pays  higher  wages  than  any 
other  because  of  the  higher  eflBciency  of  American  labor,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  this  so  long  as  this  efficiency  is  maintained.  In  other 
words,  we  favor  a  general  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  such  conservative 
and  carefully  studied  lines  as  will  best  conduce  to  the  broadening  of 
our  foreign  markets  while  avoiding  any  permanent  interference  with 
the  control  of  the  domestic  market  by  American  manufacturers. 

Holding  these  views,  and  having  submitted  them  in  this  manner, 
we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  encroach  upon  the  time  of  your  committee 
by  appearing  before  it  at  the  hearing  assigned  for  the  25th  instant,  at 
whicn  we  understand  the  committee  proposes  to  review  the  entire 
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and  intricate  subject  of  the  tariff  as  affecting  metals  and  all  the  vast 
range  of  metallic  products. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Th«  Yalf  &  TowNE  Manufacttuking  Company, 
By  IIenby  R.  Towne,  President, 

P.  8.- -The  products  of  this  company  include  the  Yale  locks,  build- 
ers' hardware,  i)adl()cks,  cabinet  locks,  trunk  locks,  bank  locks, 
chain  blocks,    and  electric  hoists. 


THE  MEBCEAlfTS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  TOBK  CITT  FAVOBS 
A  TABIFF  COMMISSION  AND  A  MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMIJM 
TABIFF. 

New  York  City,  December  4,  1908. 
Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  Our  board  of  directors,  at  the  special  meeting  held 
on  the  25th  ultimo,  by  a  unanimous  vote  adopted  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  affirming  our  position  relative  to  tariff 
revision: 

Whereas  there  is  a  growing  public  demand  for  the  revision  of  the 
tariff,  strongly  supported  by  national  and  local  organizations  of 
agricultural,  manufacturing,*  and  conunerical  interests,  recognized 
and  approved  in  the  platforms  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  during  the  recent  electoral  campaign  and  emphatically 
mdorsed  by  the  President-elect  in  his  public  utterances  preceding  his 
election;  and 

Whereas  tKis  vitally  important  national  question,  directlv  affect- 
ing all  industrial  and  commercial  interests,  undoubtedly  will  be  the 
subject  of  active  discussion,  and  probably  of  legislative  action,  dur- 
ing  the  coming  session  of  Congress;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  officers  and  committees  qf  the 
association  should  be  prepared  to  participate  effectively  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  matters  within  such  limits  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  board  of  directors :  Now,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  repre- 
sented by  its  board  of  directors,  favors  the  following  propositions, 
viz:| 

1.  An  eariy,  comprehensive,  and  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff  on 
lines  which  recognize  and  will  conserve  all  interests,  including  those 
of  labor,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  which  wiU  give 
due  protection,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ^Vmerican  labor  and  American 
products,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  will  tend  to  increase  the 
sale  of  those^products  in  foreign  markets,  thereby  giving  increased 
emplovment  to  American  labor  and  American  capital. 

2.  t" he  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting,  collating,  and  studying  industrial  and  commercial  facts 
in  this  and  other  countries  pertinent  to  the  tariff  question,  for  the 
information  and  use  of  Congress  in  framing  tariff  legislation,  and  for 
the  purpose ''of  keeping  Congress  informed  concerning  changes  in 
industrial  and  commercial  conditions  which'may  justify  or  necessi- 
'  ate  corresponding  changes  from  time  to  time  in  the  tariff. 
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3.  Provision  in  the  law  for  the  negotiation  of  commercial  agree- 
ments with  foreign  nations  on  the  basis  of  a  maximum  and  minimum 
tariff,  and  of  the  concession  of  minimum  rates  to  the  products  of 
foreign  countries  who  reciprocate  by  giving  corresponding  conces- 
sions in  the  rates  of  duty  on  American  products  when  imported  by 
such  foreign  countries. 

Resolved  further f  That  the  officers  and  coxnmittees  of  the  associa- 
tion are  hei:eby  authorized  to  take  such  action  from  time  to  time  as  in 
their  judgment  may  be  desirable  or  proper  to  give  effect  to  the  views 
embodiea  in  these  resolutions. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Merchants'  Association  op  New  York, 
By  S.  C.  Mead,  Secretary, 


VALUE  AT  EXPORTATION. 

FULTOV  BAG  AND  COTTOV  MILLS,  ATLANTA,  OA.,  WISHES  DUU- 
ABLE  VALUE  FIXED  AT  DATE  OF  EXPOBTATIOV. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Ohairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Understanding  that  Congress  will  very  early  in  the 
session  consider  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  we,  as  importers  of  jute 
cloth,' desire  to  place  before  you  certain  views. 

The  Government  has  been  assessing  the  ad  valorem  dutj  on  the 
value  of  the  article  on  day  of  exportation  or  on  the  invoice  price, 
whichever  is  higher.  Importers  having  an  office  in  Calcutta  have  an 
advantage  in  that  their  foreign  office  can  average  the  various  lots 
bought  at  different  times,  but  shipped  at  one  time,  and  in  this  way 
probably  bring  the  price  to  such  a  figure  that  it  does  not  exceed  the 
value  on  day  of  exportation. 

It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  only  fair  to  make  the  dutiable 
value  more  determinate,  and  that  the  value  on  the  day  of  exportation 
would  be  the  proper  one  to  apply.  This  would  eliminate  the  present 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  importers  having  offices  in  Calcutta. 

Besides,  it  hardly  seems  proper  that  the  Government  should  exact 
duty  on  a  value  higher  than  the  actual  market,  which  would  mean  the 
value  on  exportation  date,  or. that  the  Government  should  in  this  way 
increase  the  speculative  risks  to  the  importer. 

UPWe  understand  that  the  dutiable  value  has  been  a  matter  of  deter- 
mination by  the  customs  authorities,  but  in  equity  to  the  importers 
the  method  of  deciding  this  value  should  be  incorporated  in  the  tariff. 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  this  matter  consideration,  and  remain. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills, 
Benj.  Elsas,  Second  Vice-President. 
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Schedule  B.'— Eartlis,  Eaxthenware,  and  Olaasware. 
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Page.    Prim  No. 

Acme  Cement  Plaster  Company,  **Acme"  Keene's  cement 4289  30 

Aluminum  Company  of  Ameri^,  bauxite 4276  30 

Bancroft,  Charles  N.,  gypsum .....* 5925  40 

Bartley,  Jonathan,  Crucible  Company,  crucible  clay 5921  40 

Best  Brothers  Keene's  Cement  Com^^ny,  Keene's  cement 4286, 5931  30, 40 

Brayton,  Gen.  Charles  R.,  gypsum 4717  32 

Oapron,  A.  B.,  M.  C,  gypsum,  glass  bases 4717,4721  32 

Clause,  W.  L.,  plateglass 5931  40 

Copeland,  George  D.,  lime 4526  31 

Devenpeck,  L.  VV.,  gypsum 5930  40 

Faulkner,  A.  L.,  window  glass 4719  32 

Glidden  Varnish  Company,  asphaltum 5914  40 

Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Company,  fire  brick 4280  30 

gas  retorts 5924  40 

Howard,  Henry,  bauxite 5916  40 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  marble 4526  31 

Kentucky  Fluor  Spar  Company,  fluor  spar 4278  30 

KyelgasB-Lehman  Company,  pumice 5936  40 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company,  gas  retorts 5923  40 

Lehman,  John  C,  pumice 5936  40 

Macaoskey,  J.  E.,  jr.,  fire  brick 4280  30 

MacGowan,  W.  L.,  fuller's  earth 5922  40 

Macy  Company,  The,  glass 4813  3S 

Manchester,  F.  H.,  glass  bases 4721  32 

Mariani,  E.,  marble 4526  31 

Marion  Fluor  Spar  and  Lead  Company,  fluor  spar 4714  32 

Merrimac  Chemical  Company,  bauxite 5916  40 

Milee,  H.  E.,  plateglass 4079  29 

J>re8s^  glass 4078  29 

Miller,  Max  E.,  gypsum 5928  40 
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National  Window  Glass  Workers,  window  glass 4719  32 

Neilson,  Winthrop  C,  bauxite 4714  32 

Norris,  H.  D.,  fluorspar 4717  32 

Nunn,  0.  8.,  fluorspar 4278  30 

Ohio  and  Western  Lime  CJompany,  lime 4626  31 

Olcott,  J.  Van  Vechten,  M.  C,  gypsum 5929  40 

Partridge,  Frank  C.,. marble 4290  30 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  plate  glass 5931  40 

Power,  Michael,  gypsum 5929  40 

Providence  Gas  Burner  Company,  glass  bases 4721  32 

Reisinger,  Hugo,  carbons  (electric  light) 5918  40 

Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  bauxite 4714  32 

Rianhard,  Dane  E.,  gypsum 5928  40 

Roman  Nose  Gypsum  Company,  gypsum 5925  40 

Rosiclaire  Lead  and  Fluor  Spar  Mm< 


Imes,  fluorspar 4276  30 


Seidel,  R.  B.,  crucible  clay 6921  40 

Shipway,  John  H.,  &  Bro.,  gypsum 5929  40 

Southern  Gypsum  Company,  gypsum 5926  40 

Southern  FuHer's  Earth  Company,  fuller's  earth 5922  40 

Southwick,  George  N.,  M.  C,  spirit  levels 4718  32 

gypsum 5930  40 

Stowe-FuUer  Company,  firebrick  ..• 4280  30 

Trautman,  H.  G.,  plate  glass 4803  33 

Vance,  W.  J.,  plateglass 4803  33 

Van  Hoesen,  Theo.  W.,  spirit  levels 4718  32 

Vi  rgi nia  Portland  Cement  Company,  gypsum 5928  40 

Walker,  S.  A.,  **Acme''  Keene's  cement 4289  30 

Warner-Miller  Company,  gypsum 5928  40 

Weiler,  Charles,  gypsum 5925  40 

Wernicke,  O.  M.,  glass 4813  33 

Whitwell,  George  M.,  fluorspar 4276  30 

Wilder,  Frank  A.,  gypsum 5926  40 
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Aaphaltum 5914  40 

Bases,  ^la^ 4721  32 

Bauxite 4276,4714,5916  30,32,40 

Carbons  (electric  light) 5908  40 

Cement,  Keene's  **Acme'' 4286,4289,5931  30,40 

Clay,  crucible 5921  40 

Crucible  clay 5921  40 

Crude  gypsum 5928  40 

Earth,  fuller's 5922  40 

Firebrick 4280  30 

Fluorspar 4276,4278,4717  30,32 

Fuller's  earth.-... 5922  40 

Gas  retorts 5923,5924  40 

Glass 4813  33 

Basee 4721  32 

Plate 4079,4803,5931  29,33,40 

Pressed 4078  29 

Window 4719  32 

Gypsum 4717,5925,5926,5928,5929,5930  32,40 

Keene's  cement 4286,5931  30,40 

Lime 4526  31 

Marble 4290,4526  30,31 

Plate  glass 4079,4803,5931  29,33,40 

Pressed  glass 4078  29 

Pumice 6936  40 

Retorts,  gas 5923,5924  40 

Settings,  bench 5923,5924  40 

Spar,  fluor 4276,4278,4717  30,32 

Spirit  levels 4718  32 

Vvindow  glass 4719  32 
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Schedule  C. — Metals,  and  Manufactures  of. 


JJfAME  INDEX. 


Page.    Print  No, 

Abendroth  Brothers,  pig  iron  and  cast  scrap 4724  32 

Acme  Machine  Company,  machine  tools 6028  41 

Adrianoe,  Benj.,  firearms 4143  29 

Aetna  Nut  Company,  scrap  iron  and  steel 4321  30 

Alexander,  D.  8.,  M.  C,  bicycles 6434  44 

Allen,  Amos,  M.  C,  zinc  ore 4353  30 

Altura  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  lead  and  zinc  ores 6021  41 

Aluminum  Company  of  America,  aluminum 4110  29 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Wales  tin-plate  wages 4335  30 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing  Company,  bar  iron 4126  29 

American  Pin  Company,  hooks  and  eyes 5987  41 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  lead  and  copper  ores...  5047  36 

lead 6020  41 

lead  ore 6444  44 

American  Steel  Wool  Manufacturing  Company,  steel  wool  and  steel 

shayings ' 4329  30 

American  Vanadium  Company,  ferroyanadium 4193  29 

Asheville  Mica  Company,  mica 4308  30 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 

ticms,  basic  slag  meal 4129  29 

Automatic  Machine  Company,  machine  tools 6024  41 

Bacon,  E.  K.,  abrasives  of  iron 4109  29 

Baldwin  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company,  chains 6437  44 

Balph,  R.  A.  &  Jas.,  zinc  ore 4224  29 

Barbour,  8.  L.,  silverware 4727  32 

Bartol,  Geo.  E.,  steel  and  metallic  pens 4326  30 

Beckert  Needle  and  Supply  Company,  knitting  needles 4303  30 

Bennet,  William  S.,  M.  C,  steel 6452  44 

Bennett,  Winchester,  firearms 4139  29 

Bessie  Ferro-Silicon  Company,  f errosilicon 5981  41 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  pig  iron,  steel  rails 4894  34 

Beyan,  Joseph,  saddletrees 6451  44 

Beyin  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  bells 4130  29 

Binsse,  Henry  P.,  machinery '. 6022  41 

Binsse  Machine  Company,  machinery 6022  41 

Boardman,  W.  F.,  chilled  shot 5962  41 

Boutell,  H.  S.,  M.  C,  mica 4724  32 

watches  5977  41 

Boutnell,  R.  M.,  scrap  iron  and'steel  billeted' ".*.".'. '.".'.' !!^' .'."." .*.'.'*."."  6048  41 
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Breckwoldt,  Julius,  steel  music  wire 6051  41 

Brooks  &  Brooks,  horseshoe  calks 5992  41 

Brush,  Edward,  lead  and  copper  ores 5047  35 

leadore 6444  44 

Budde  &  Westermaim,  bottle  caps  of  metal 4132  29 

Buick  Automobile  Company,  automobiles 4779  33 

Burleson,  C.  W.  &  Son,  mica 6030  41 

Cabot,  Godfrey  L.,  iron  pipe,  rods,  bars,  and  pig  iron 4166  29 

Cahn,  Hugo  &  Co.,  bottle  caps  of  metal 4131  29 

CalaisShot  Works,  chilled  shot 5962  41 

Camp,  Walter,  clocks 4300  30 

Cannon,  Joseph  G.,  M.  C,  machine  tools 6024  41 

Capitol  Foundry  Company,  engine  cylinder  castings 4723  32 

Capron,  A.  B.,  M.  C. ,  surgical  instruments 6453  44 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  steel 5775  40 

Carf)er,  Jos.  B.,  pyrites  ore 4316  30 

Carton,  John  J.,  automobiles 4779  33 

Cashier  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  lead  ore 6017  41 

Cavender,  Chas.,  et  al.,  lead  and  zinc  ore 4304  30 

Chafee,  Z. ,  grinding  machinery 4302  30 

Chalmers-Detroit  Motor  C^^mpany,  automobiles 6433  44 

Chanute  Zinc  (>)n)pany,  zinc  ore 4354  30 

Chase,  Warren  D. ,  horseshoe  calks 4151  29 

Chelsea  Clock  Company,  lever  clocks 4VSS  29 

Cincinnati  Milling  Mailiine  Company,  machine  tools 4305  30 

Clark  Bros.  Bolt  Company,  scrap  iron  and  sc^rap  steel 4322  30 

Clark,  Charles  Eugene,  iron  and  steel 5996  41 

Clark,  Chas.  11.,  scrap  iron  and  Kteel 4322  30 

Clarke,  Albert,  mach me  tools 4306  30 

Cleveland  Twist  Tool  Company,  machine  tools 6028  4 1 

Cockerill,  A.  B.,  zinc  ore 4214,6071,6453  29,41,44 

Coe,  James  A.,  Swedish  bars  and  billets 42U1  29 

Cohn,  M.  L.,  zincore 4221  29 

Collier,  F.  W. ,  wire  .^trainers 4343  30 

Collins  Company,  The,  scrrap  iron  and  steel 4321  30 

Commercial  C -hi b,  Joplin,  Mo.,  zincore 4J^3  30 

Consolidated  Manufacturing  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  bicycles 5965  41 

Contim^ntal  Latch  and  Needle  Company,  knitting-machine  needles..  5997  41 

Cook,  J.  A.,  lead 6004  41 

Curtiss,  H.  A.,  tablecutlery 4201  29 

Damascus  Bronze  Company,  j)hosphor  copper  and  tin 6449  44 

Dana  &  Co.,  ferroalloys   4197  29 

Daniels,  Chas.  N.,  silverware 4323  30 

Davis,  Arthur  V.,  aluminum 4110  29 

Denby,  Edwin,  M.  C,  automobiles 6433  44 

Dentist.^'  iSupply  Company,  platinum 4725  32 

De  W itt,  Chas. ,  corks,  cork  bark,  and  corkscrews 5366  36 

Diamond  Chain  Manufacturing  Company,  chains 6435  44 

Diamond  Machine  Company,  grinding  machinery 4302  30 

Dick,  Charle.^,  .Senator,  iron  shot,  steel  shot,  grit 6961  41 

Dis*iton,  Henrv,  &  Sons,  saws  and  saw  plates 4726  32 

Dowse,  Wm.  15.  H.,  snap  fasteners 4324  30 

silverware  4322  30 

Dueber,  Albert  M.,  watch  movements 4211  29 

Duckworth  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company,  chains 6438  44 

Durant,  W.  C,  automobiles 5732  39 

Durbrow&  Ilearne  Manufacturing  Company,  sewing  machines  and 

hand  sewing  needles 4309  30 

Durbrow&  Hearne  Manufacturing  Company,  embroidery  machinery.  5980  41 

Eastern  Toy  House,  electric  sparklers 6443  44 

Eldredge,  B,  sewing  machines 4310  30 

Electro- Metallurgical  Company,  steel-hardening  metals 41 76  29 

Elgin  Watch  Company,  watches 5977  41 

Elkan,  B.,  zinc  ore 4354  30 
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Emblem  Manufacturing  Company,  bicycles 5965, 6434  41 ,  44 

Empire  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  iron  ore  and  pig  iron 6031  41 

Engelhani,  Charles,  rhodium  and  ruthenium 6450  44 

Ennirt,  Andrew  J.,  iron  ore 4162  29 

Eveland,  Samuel  S.,  antifriction  ball  foi^gings,  steel  balls,  roller  bear- 
ings    4116  29 

Exttelsior  Motor  and  Manufacturing  Company,  bicycles 5965  41 

Excelsior  Steel  Ball  Company,  antifriction  ball  forgings 4120  29 

Fahnestock,  Kenneth  L. ,  et  al. ,  lead  and  zinc  ore 4304  30 

Federated  Mines  and  M illing  Company,  zinc  ore 4221  29 

Felton,  E.  C,  Pteel  rails 6053  41 

Field,  Alfred,  &  Co.,  cutlery 6440  44 

FinkenPtaedt,  F.  C,  bicycles 5965  41 

Flannerv,  Jas.  J. ,  ferrovanadium 4193  29 

Frank,  Silas,  lead 6004  41 

Frankel,  Max,  Company,  bottle  caps  of  metal 4132  29 

Franklin,  H.  H.,  aluminum - 4721,5963  32,41 

Frantz,  J.  F.,  platinum 4725  32 

Gales,  Joseph,  firearms 4145  29 

Gary,  Klbert  H..  steel 5444  37 

Gendron  Wheel  Company,  bicycles 5965  41 

Gilchrist,  Robert,  ferromanganese 4946  34 

Globe  Steel  Company,  abrasives  of  iron 4107  29 

Goldjschine,  William,  jr. ,  electric  sparklers 6443  44 

Gong  Bell  Manufacturing  Company,  bells 4130  29 

Grasselli,  C.  A.,  pyrites  ore 4314  30 

Great  Southern  Mica  Company,  mica 4308  30 

Great  Western  Manufacturing  Company,  bicycles 4810, 5970  33, 41 

Gregg,  W.  C,  narrow-gauge  railroad  equipment 5738  39 

Hamilton,  George  L.,  card  clo  hing 5326  36 

Hampton  Watch  Company,  watch  movements 4211  29 

Harrison,  Nathan  C,  steel  shot 4109  29 

iron  sand 6444  44 

Hastings,  Robert  E.,  gold  leaf 4227,5986  30,41 

H-Calk  Company,  horseshoe  calks 5992  41 

Hearne,  P.  J. ,  sewing  machines,  hand-sewing  needles 4309  30 

embroidery  machinery 5980  41 

Herrick,  Robert  F. ,  textile  machinery 6057  41 

Henry,  H.  L.,  razors 4319  30 

Hess,'  llerman,  zinc  ore 4354  30 

Hill,  H.  N.,  Brass  Company,  bells 4130  29 

Hills,  Joseph  L. ,  baj«ic  slag  meal 4129  29 

Hill,  William,  scrap  iron  and  steel 4321  30 

Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Company,  firearms 4141  29 

Huber,  Otto,  bottle  caps  of  metal 4132  29 

Hunt,  C.  Howard,  Pen  Company,  steel  and  metallic  pens 4326  30 

Idaho  Lead  Producers  and  Miners,  lead  ore  and  lead  bullion 6006  41 

Ihlseng,  AxelO.,  zinc  ore 6061,6071  41 

Industrial  Press,  machine  tools 6025  41 

Ingram,  Louis,  enameled-iron  signs 5251  36 

Ithaca  Gun  Company,  firearms 4141  29 

Ivers,  Johnson,  Arm's  and  Cycle  Company,  bicycles 5965  41 

Jasper,  E.  W.  L.,  knitting-machine  needles 5997  41 

Jones,  B.  M.,  <&Co.,  etal.,  high-speed  steel 4146  29 

Jones,  WalkerC,  knitting  needles 4303  30 

Jordan,  Harvie,  cotton  ties,  jute  bagging 4723  32 

Jordan,  W.  H.,  basic  slag,  sulphate  of  ammonia 5910  40 

Joy,  Henry  J.  B.,  antifricticm  ball  bearings,  automobiles 6432  44 

Kellogg,  John  P.,  hooks  and  eyes 5987  41 

Kelly,  Prof.  Howard  A.,  radium 4317  30 

Kendall,  E.  F.,  lead 6003  41 
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King  Bridge  Company,  Structural  steel 4331  30 

Kinna,  W.  H.,  watches 6977  41 

Klee,  W.  B.,  phosphor  tin  and  copper 6449  44 

Kuehl  &  Co.,  George,  nickel  alarm  clocks 6030  41 

Lang,  R.  F.,  phosphor  copper 6460  44 

Lanyon,  E.  V.,  zinc  ore 4226,4354        29,30 

Lee,  Charles  B.,  firearms 4141,4144  29 

Leed,  Norman,  machine  tools 6024  41 

Lefever  Arms  Company,  chains 6439  44 

Lewiston  (Idaho)  Commercial  Club,  lead 6004  41 

Link  Belt  Company,  chains 6438  44 

Livermore,  George^  firearms 4141  29 

Logan  County  Me<iicAl  S<x;iety,  surgical  instruments 6066  41 

Lonn,  E.  J.,\)icycle8 4810,6970        33,41 

Lord,  James,  bar  iron 4126  29 

Luchars,  Alexander,  machine  tools 6025  41 

Lukens,  W.  W.,  basic  open-hearth  steel  billets,  blooms  and  slabs...  5640  38 

Lyman,  H.  F.,  wire  rope 4342  30 

Lyon,  Nelson,  watches,  pig  iron 6977, 6034  41 

McCurdy,  William  J.,  horseshoe  calks 4148  29 

McDonald,  J.  E.,  surgical  instruments 6056  41 

McHarg,  Henry  K.,  pig  iron 4312  30 

Market  &  Co. ,  enameled  ware 4136  29 

Marsh,  J.  W.,  lead  ore  and  lead  bullion 6019  41 

Meredith,  William  F.,  ferrotitanium 4195  29 

Miami  Cycle  Manufacturing  Companjr,  bicycles 6966  41 

Mid  vale  Steel  Company,  steel- hardening  metals 4188  29 

Miles,  George  I).,  mica. 4724  32 

Miles,  H.  E:,  tiles 4469  31 

Miller,  William,  nawn  and  eaw  plates 4726  32 

Mills,  J.  F.,  nig  ir(»n  and  cast  scrap 4724  32 

Morris,  Charlen  H.,  lead  and  zinc  ore 6021  41 

Nason,  C.  P.  H.,  snap  fasteners 4325  30 

National  Cycle  Company,  bicycles 6965  41 

National  Manufacturing  Company,  et  al. ,  wire  strainers 4343  30 

National. Sewing  Machine  Company,  sewing  machines 4310  30 

National  Zinc  ( 'ompany,  zinc  ore 4364  30 

Neumann,  R.,  Hardware  Company,  metal  frames  for  traveling  bags.  4307  30 

Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company,  horneshoe  calks 4148  29 

New  Haven  (/lock Company,  chnks 4300  30 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Company*  of  Pennsylvania,  zinc  dust 4344  30 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  New  York  City,  zinc  ore 6016  41 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  cotton  tie^  and  cotton  bagging 4135  29 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  basic  slag  and  sulphate 

of  ammonia 5910  40 

Northern  Iron  Conipanv,  silicon  iron 5984  41 

Nutt,  James  H. ,  bar  iron 4296  30 

Oregon  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  pig  iron 6031  41 

Oronogo  Circle  Mining  Company,  zinc  ore 6061  41 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  automobiles,  antifriction  ball  bearings.  6432  44 

Palmer,  S.  S,  zinc  ore 6018  41 

Parker,  R.  Wavne,  M.  C,  machinerv 6022  41 

PattiiUo,  A.  S  ,*  pig  iron \ 6031  41 

Pay  Rock  Mines,  lead 6003  41 

Pearson,  Charles  M.,  lever  clocks 4133  29 

Peck,  4^tow  &  Wilcox  Company,  machine  tools 6028  41 

Petkitt,  Leonard,  iron  ore  and  pig  iron 6031  41 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  steel  rails 6053  41 

Peters,  John  M. ,  surgical  iuHtruments 6453  44 

Pew,  John  O.,  steel  bars  and  billets 6050  41 

Pierce  Cycle  Company,  bicycles 5966  41 

motorcycles 6448  44 
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Pittsburg  Forge  and  Iron  Manufacturing  Company,  bar  iron 4128  29 

Pope,  James  E.,  lead 6020  41 

Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  bicycles 5965  41 

Portland  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 'scrap  iron  and  steel  billets 6048  41 

Pratt,  J.  H.,  scrap  iron  and  steel 4321  30 

Reed  &  Barton,  silverware 4322  30 

Reynolds,  Hon.  J.  B.,  radium 4317  30 

Richardson,  F.  E.,  bar  iron 4128  29 

Robie,  Fred  C,  bicycles 5965  41 

Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Company,  machine  tools 6024  41 

Rodgers,  J.  0.,  zinc  ore t 4221  29 

Roebling,  F.  W.,  wire 4320  30 

Roebling's,  John  A.,  Sons,  wire 4320  80 

Rothschild,  Meyers  &  Co.,  enameled  ware 4135  29 

Roughead,  David,  antifriction  ball  forgings 41 20  29 

Rowe,  Wallace  H. ,  steel  hoops,  bands,  and  cotton  ties.  .^ 4198  29 

Russell,  Isaac  D.,  builders*  hardware  and  locks 4297  30 

Russell  &  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company,  builders'  hardware  and 

locks 4297  30 

Samuel,  Frank,  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  ingots 4163  29 

Sandford,  W.  A.,  zinc  ore 4353  30 

Savage  Arms  Company,  firearms 4143  29 

Schoonmaker,  A.  0.,  mica 6029  41 

Schoverling,  Daly  &  Gales,  firearms 4145  29 

Schwab,  Charles  M.,  pig  iron,  steel  rails 4894  34 

Schwinn,  Arnold  &  Co.,  bicycles 5965  41 

Searle,  Chas.  P.,  high-speed  steel 5231  36 

Searle  &  Pillsburv,  cold-rolled  strip,  plate  and  sheet  steel,  high-speed 

steel,  strip  steel 4134,4146,4200  29 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  lumber,  shingles,  and  lead 4305  30 

Shimer,  J.  M.  M.,  lead 4167  29 

Simonds,  Daniel,  saw  plates  and  bands 4174  29 

Slough,  Edwin  G.,  abrasives  of  iron 5961  41 

Smith,  C.  F.,  table  cutlery 4201  29 

Smith,  Marshall  D.,  lead 6000  41 

Snyder  Manufacturing  Company,  bicycles 5965  41 

Sperry,  N.  D.,  carriages 5971  41 

Standard  Enamel  Ware  Company,  enameled  ware 411^  29 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company,  antifriction  ball  forgings 4116, 4124  29 

Standard  Underground  Cable  Company,  lead  ore  and  lead  bullion..  6019  41 

Star  Pin  Companv,  wire  hairpins 6060  41 

Starr  Bros.  Bell  Company,  bells 4130  29 

Stearns,  Ralph  H.,  steel 6452  44 

Sterling  Manufacturing  Company,  horseshoe  calks 4151  29 

Stevens,  John  H.,  rooting  tin 6048  41 

Stickle,  F.  W.,  engine  cylinder  castings 4723  32 

Stransky  &  Co.,  enameled  ware 4135  29 

Tacoma  Board  of  Trade,  lead 4304  30 

Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce,  lead 4304  30 

Taylor  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  manganese  steel 41 73  29 

Textile  Machine  Works,  knitting  machines 5998  41 

Thun,  Ferdinan<l,  knitting  machines^ 5998  41 

Timken  Roller- Bearing  Axle  Company,  antifriction  ball  forgings 4121  29 

Titanium  Alloy  Manufacturing  Company,  ferro-titanium 4195  29 

Toledo  Metal  Wheel  Company,  bicycles 5965  41 

Townsend,  To wnsend  &  Co., steel  shot. 4109  29 

True,  Jabez,  zinc  ore 4363  30 

United  States  Fastener  Com  pany ,  snap  fasteners 4324  30 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  steel 5444  37 

Utica  Forge  and  Tool  Company,  nippers  and  pliers 4311  30 

Vielle  Montaigne  Com[>any,  zinc 6071  41 

Virginia  Iron,  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  pig  iron 4312  30 

Vogelstein,  L. ,  &  Co. ,  zinc  ore,  copper,  and  lead 4346  30 
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Walter,  C.  Wood,  machine  tools 4305  30 

Walton,JohnW 4342  30 

Ward,  EdaarT.,  &Sons,etal.,  strip  steel 4200  29 

Wardner,  H.  8.,  zincdust 4344  30 

Warner,  W.  R.,  machine  tools 6025  41 

Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  machine  tools 6023  41 

Watson  Brothers,  mica 6445  44 

Western  Bar  Iron  Association,  bar  iron 4296  30 

Western  Foundry  Supply  Company,  ferromanganese 4946  34 

White,  W.  Kinsman,  nippers  and  pliers 4311 

Whithey  Manufacturing  Company,  chains 6436 

Wickwire  Brothers,  wire '. 6059  41 

Williams,  John,  Wales  tin-plate  wages 4335  30 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  firearms 4139  29 

Wolf,  H.,  steel  wool  and  steel  shavings 4329  30 

Wood,  Thomas  L.,  lead  ore 6017  41 

Wood,  Walter,  pig  iron,  cast-iron  pipe 4879  34 

cast-iron  pipe  and  drawbacks 5971  41 

Worth,  W.  P.,  iron  plates  and  tubes,  scrap  iron 5727  39 

Youngstown  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Company,  steel  bars  and  billets . .  6050  41 
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Ironoreteel 4107,4109,5961  29,41 

Steel  shavings 4329  30 

Steel  wool 4329  30 

Aluminum 4110,4115,4721,5963  29,32,41 

Antifriction  ball  forgings 4116, 4120, 4121, 4124  29 

bearings 0432  44 

Automobiles 4779,5732,6432,6433  33,39,44 

Ball  bearings,  antifriction 6432  44 

Ball  forgingg,  antifriction 4116, 4120, 4121, 4124  29 

Balls,  steel 4117  29 

Bands,  steel 4198  29 

Bar  iron 4126,4296  29,30 

Bars: 

Iron 4128,4166  29 

Steel 4201,6050  29,41 

Bases,  brass 4721  32 

Basic  slag 5910  40 

meal 4129  40 

Bearings: 

Roller 4118  29 

Ball,  antifriction 6432  44 

Bells 4130  29 

Bicycles 4810,5965,5970,6434  33,41,44 

Billets,  steel 4201,5640,6050  29,38,41 

Blooms,  steel 5640  38 

Bottle  caps,  metal 4131,4132  29 

Brass  bases 4721  32 

Builders'  hardware  and  locks 4297  30 

Calks,  horseshoe 4148,4151,5992  29,41 

Caps,  bottle,  metal 4131,4132  29 

Carriages 5971  41 

Cast-iron  pipe 4879,5971  34,41 

Cast  scrap 4724  32 

Chains 6435  44 

Chilled  shot 5962  41 

Clocks 4300  30 

Lever 4133  29 

Nickel  alarm 6030  41 

Cold-rolled  steel: 

Plate 4134  29 

Sheet 4134  29 

Strip 4134  29 

Copper 4346,5047  30,35 

Phosphor 6449,6450  44 

Corkscrews 5366  36 

Cutlery 5973,6440  41,44 

Table 4201  29 

Razors 4319  30 

Dust,  zinc 4344  30 
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Electric  eparklers 6443  44 

Embroidery  machinery 5980  41 

Enameled-iron  signs 5251  36 

Enameled  ware 4135  29 

Engine  cylinder  castings 4723  32 

Fasteners,  snap 4324  30 

Ferroalloys 4176,4197  29 

chrome 4176,4188,4197  29 

manganese 4197,4946  29,34 

molybdenum 4188  29 

silicon 4176,4197,5981,5984  29,41 

titaniam 4188,4195  29 

tunjjisten 4176,4188  29 

vanadium 4188,4193  29 

Files                                                                                                                  4469  31 

FiTe&Tins  '/////  '//////////////////////^^^^^  29 

Breech-loading  guns 4145  29 

Shotguns 4141  29 

Fishhooks,  snelled 4174  29 

Forgings,  ball,  antifriction 4116, 4120, 4121, 4124  29 

Gauges  for  testing  machines 5985  41 

Goldleaf 4227,5986  30,41 

Grinding  machinery 4302  30 

Grit 5961  41 

Guns,  breech-loading 4145  29 

Hairpins,  wire 6060  41 

Hardware,  buildera' 4297  30 

High-speed  steel 4146,5231  29,36 

Hooks  and  eyes 5987  41 

Horseshoe  calks 4148,4151,5992  29,41 

Ingots,  iron 4163  29 

Instruments,  surgical 6056,6453  41,44 

Iron  or  steel 5444,5996,6452  37,41,44 

Abrasives 4107,4109,5961  29,41 

Balls 4116  29 

Bands 4198  29 

Bands  or  plates  for  making  saws 4174  29 

Bar 4126,4296  29,30 

Bars 4128,4166,6050  29,41 

Swedish 4201  29 

Basic  slag 5910  40 

Billets... 4201,5640,6048,6050  29,38,41 

Blooms 5640  38 

Card  clothing 5326  36 

Cast-iron  pipe 4879  34 

Cast  scrap 4724  32 

Castings,  engine  cylinder 4723  32 

Cold-rolled— 

Plate 4134  29 

Sheet 4134  29 

Strip 4134  29 

Cotton  ties 4135,4198,4723  29,32 

Ferroalloys 4197  29 

chrome 4176,4188,4197  29 

manganese 4197,4946  29,34 

molvbdenum »188  29 

silicon 4176,4197,5981,5984  29,41 

titanium 4188,4195  29 

tungHten 4176,4188  29 

vanadium 4188,4193  29 

Files 4469  31 

Hand-sewing  needles 4309  30 

Hairpin  swire 6060  41 
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High-speed 4146,5231  29,36 

Hoops 4198  29 

Ingots 4163  29 

Machine  tools 4305,4306  30 

Manganese 4173  29 

Maximum  and  minimum  tariff 4154  29 

Metal  frames  for  traveling  bags 4307  30 

Mupic  wire 6051  41 

Needles,  knitting 4303  30 

Nippers 4311  30 

Ore 4162,4163,6031  29,41 

Pens 4326  30 

Pig 4163,4166,4312,4724,4879,4894,6031,6034  29,30, 

32,34,41 

Pipe 4166  29 

Plates 5727  39 

Pliers 4311  30 

Rails 4894,6a53  34,41 

Rods 4166  29 

Roofing  tin , 6048  41 

Sand 6444  44 

Saw  plates 4726  32 

Saws 4726  32 

Scrap 4321,4322,5727,6048  30,39,41 

Shavings 4329  30 

Shot 4109,5961,5962  29,41 

Slabs 5640  38 

Slag,  basic 5910  40 

Spiegeleisen 4197  29 

Strip 4200  29 

Structural 4331  30 

Tubes 5727  39 

Wire 4340,6059  30,41 

hairpins 6060  41 

music 6051  41 

rope 4342  30 

strainers 4343  30 

Wool 4329  30 

Knitting  machines 6998  41 

Needles 59<)7  41 

Knitting  needles 4303  30 

Lead 4167, 4304. 4305, 4346, 5047, 6000, 6003, 6004, 6020, 6021  29, 30, 

30, 35, 41 

Bullion 6006  41 

Ore 6006,6017,6019,6444  41,44 

Leaf,  gold 4227  30 

Lever  clocks '. 4\Xi  29 

Locks 4297  30 

Ma<;hinery 6022  41 

Embroidery 59S0  41 

Grinding 4302  30 

Textile 6057  41 

Machine  tools 4305, 4306, 6023, 6024, 6025, 6028  30, 41 

Machines,  sewing 4309,4310  30 

Manganese  steel 41 73  29 

Meal,  basic  Blag 4129  29 

Metal  bottle  caps 4131,4132  29 

Metal  frames  for  traveling  bags 4307  30 

Metallic  pens 4326  30 

Mica 4308,4724,6029,6030,6445  30, 

32,41,44 

Motorcycles 6448  44 

Movements,  watch 4211  29 

Music  wire,  steel 6051  41 
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Narrow-gauge  railroad  eqaipment 5738  39 

Neeiiles,  hand-sewing 4309  30 

knitting-machine 5997  41 

Nickel  alarm  clocks 6030  41 

Nippers  and  pliers 4311  30 

Ore: 

Copper 5047  35 

Iron 6031  41 

lx»ad 5047,6017,6444  35,41,44 

Pyrites 4314,4316  30 

Silver 6017  41 

Zinc 4214,4221,4224,4225,4304,4346,      29,30, 

4353,4354,6018,6021,6061,6453  30,41,44 

Pens: 

Metallic 4326  30 

Steel ' 4326  30 

Phosphor  copper 6449,6450  44 

Tin 6449  44 

Pig  iron 4163,4166,4312,4724,4879,4894,6031,6034  29,30, 

32,34,41 

Pins 5987  41 

Pipe: 

Cast-iron 4879,5971  34,41 

Iron 4166  29 

Plates: 

Iron 5727  39 

Saw 4726  32 

Platinum 4725  32 

Pyrites  ore 4314,4316  30 

Radium 4317  30 

Railroad  equipment,  narrow-gauge 5738  39 

Rail8,  steel 4894,6053  34,41 

Razors 4319  30 

Rhodium 6450  44 

Rods,  in.n 4166  29 

Roller  bi'arings 4118  29 

Roufingtin 6048  41 

Rope,  wire 4342  30 

Ruthenium 6450  44 

Saddletrees 6451  44 

Sand,  iron 6444  44 

Saw  plates 4726  32 

Saws 4726  32 

Scrap  iron  and  steel 4321,4322,6048  30,41 

Sewing  machines 4309,4310  30 

Sheet  steel,  cold-rolled '. 4134  29 

Shot: 

Chilled 5962  41 

Iron  or  steel 4109, 5961  29, 41 

Shotguns,  double-barreled,  breech-loading 4141  29 

Signs,  enameled-iron 5251  36 

Silicon 5984  41 

Silver  ore 6017  41 

Silverware 4322,4727  30,32 

Slabs,  inm  orsteel 5640  38 

Slag,  basic 5910  40 

Snap  fast<^nera 4324  30 

Snelled  fishhooks..'. 4174  29 

Sparklers,  electric 6443  44 

Spiejreleisen 4197  29 

Steel  and  metallic  pens 4326  30 

Steel-hardening  metals 4176, 4188, 4193, 4195, 4197  29 

Strainers,  wire 4343  30 
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Strip  steel,  cold-rolled 4134  29 

Structural  steel 4331  30 

Surgical  inetruments 6056,6453  41,44 

Swedish  bars  and  billets 4201  29 

Table  cutlery 4201  29 

Textile  machinery 6057  41 

Ties,  cotton 4135,4198,4723  29,32 

Tin: 

Phosphor 6449  44 

Roofing 6048  41 

Tools,  machine 4305,4306,6023,6024,6025,6028  30,41 

Tubes,  iron 5727  39 

Wages,  Wales  tin-plate 4335  30 

Wales  tin-plate  wages 4335  30 

Ware: 

Enameled 4135  29 

Silver 4322  30 

Watch  movements 4211  29 

Watches 5977  41 

Wire 4086,4340,6059  29,30,41 

Hairpins 6060  41 

Music,  steel 6051  41 

Rope 4342  30 

Strainers 4343  30 

Zinc  dust 4344  30 

Ore 4214,4221,4224,4225,4304,4346,  29,30 

4353, 4354, 6018, 6021 ,  6061, 6453  30, 41, 44 
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SCHEDULE  D -WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

LUMBER. 

THEODOSE   M.    KVAPPEIT,   MIHNEAPOUS,    MIITN.,    FILES   SUP- 
PLEMEITTAL  BBIEF  ON  FEEE  LXJMBEB. 

December  23,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committeej 

House  of  Itepresentatives,  Washingtonj  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  observe  that  on  the  19th  of  December  a  Georgia 
lumberman  appeared  before  your  committee  to  protest  against  tne 
repeal  of  the  lumber  tariff  on  the  ground  that  the  southern  yellow- 
pine  manufacturers  could  not  compete  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
m  the  New  York  market  in  the  event  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty. 

We  would  therefore  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
correspondence  and  have  it  incorporated  in  the  record  of  testimony 
being  made  up  by  your  committee. 

The  Senator  Edwards  who  figures  in  this  correspondence  is  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  a  leading  lumber  manu- 
facturer of  Ontario.  He  was  the  official  representative  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  at  the  recent  conference  of  the  conservation  commission 
and  the  governors  of  the  States  and  Territories. 

This  correspondence  conclusively  shows  that  while  the  southern 
manufacturers  are  complaining  that  they  could  not  compete  with  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  New  York  market  in  the  event  of  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  they  have  been  giving  the  Canadian  lumbermen 
ruinous  competition  in  Ontario  this  verv  year.  Senator  Edwards 
assures  us  orally  that  lie  is  confident  that  North  Carolina  pine  has  been 
sold  in  Ontario  this  season  at  lower  prices  than  it  was  offered  in  New 
York. 

In  addition  to  this  correspondence  we  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  which  is  now  building 
a  transcontinental  railway  across  Canada,  recently  purchased  an 
immense  amount  of  timber  required  for  its  construction  work  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  from  United  States  coast  mills,  the  American  lum- 
bermen making  tenders  lower  than  the  British  Columbia  manufac- 
turers can  make  them  for  delivery  in  their  own  provinces. 

Recently  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  in  the  market  for  a 
large  quantity  of  lumber  and  timber  for  its  western  lines  and  received 
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bids  on  southern  pine  so  much  lower  than  those  offered  by  the  British 
Columbia  mill  men  that  the  company  notified  the  latter  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  buy  their  supplies  in  the  United  States  unless 
the  British  Columbia  manufacturers  would  make  equally  good  prices. 
We  state  these  facts  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  report, 
but,  if  desired,  believe  that  the  particulars  can  be  authoritatively 
obtained. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

National  Forest  Conservation  League, 
Per  Theo.  M.  Knappen,  Secretary, 


Exuibit  a. 

RocKLAND,^ONTARio,|Z>fC6m6er  22, 1908. 
Theodore  M.  Knappen, 

Minneapolis, I  Minn. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  letter,  also  the  copy  of  the  telegram  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  letter  in  witness  on  pulp  question,  in  any  way 
you  desire.  Take  no  stock  in  childish  statement  that  Canadian 
government  will  impose  export  duty  on  forest  products  if  American 
Government  removes  import  duties.  Such  too  absurd  for  considera- 
tion.    It  is  ridiculous. 

Wm.  C.  Edwards. 


Exhibit  B. 

EocKLAND,  Ontario,  Canada,  December  17,  1908, 
Mr.  Theodore  M.  Knappen, 

90S-905  New  York  Life  Building, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dear  Mr.  Knappen:  Recalling  the  promise  I  made  you  at  Wash- 
ington a  few  dajrs  ago,  I  herewith  inclose  copy  of  the  telegram  I  sent 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  on  Jime  1,  after  a  large  deputation  of  lumbermen 
had  called  upon  him  and  our  minister  of  finance,  begging  for  the  im- 
position of  a  duty  on  southern  pine  coming  from  the  United  States, 
which  was  then  and  for  the  most  of  the  time  since  deluging  our 
Canadian  markets,  produced  and  sold  so  cheaply  that  it  has  been 
impossible  for  us  to  compete.  Hard  of  course  tor  the  moment  on  lis 
lumber  producers,  but  a  great  benefit  to  the  buyers  and  users  of 
lumber. 

The  ground  I  take  is  that  we  will  win  in  the  end.  If  you  Americans 
are  foolish  enough  to  exhaust  your  forests,  not  only  to  supply  your 
own  wants  but  ours  also,  our  timber  will  grow  and  become  more  valu- 
able in  the  meantime,  which  will  result  in  great  ultimate  profit  to  us. 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  paper  also,  which  has  a 
letter  in  it  I  hurriedly  wrote  something  over  a  year  ago  on  the  pulp 
question. 

With  kindly  remembrances  of  our  meeting  at  Washington,  I  am. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Wm.  C.  Edwards. 
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Rockland,  Ontario,  Juns  27,  1908, 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 

Ottawa,  Ontario: , 
Most  sincerely  and  earnestly  hope  you  will  pay  no  regard  to  unjus- 
tified demand  made  upon  you  for  a  duty  on  southern  pine  coming 
from  United  States.  The  demand  arises  in  consequence  of  a  tem- 
porary stagnation  in  our  business,  which  will  soon  pass  away.  The 
imposition  of  the  duty  would  be  most  trifling,  in  so  far  as  mitigation 
of  the  present  dullness  in  Canadian  trade  is  concerned,  and  would 
be  most  unpopular,  excepting  with  a  few  avaricious  lumber  manufac- 
turers. I  sincerely  beg  you  to  allow  one  Canadian  industry  to  exist 
without  placing  it  in  the  Hishonorable  and  despicable  position  of  rob- 
bing the  consumers  of  its  product  for  its  benefit. 

Wm.  C.  Edw^ards. 


Exhibit  C. 

orientals   in   BRITISH   COLUMBIA   SAWMILLS. 

Nelson,  British  Columbia,  December  17,  1908, 
Mr.  Theodore  M.  Knappen, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquirj'^  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  Orientals  employed  in  the  mountain  mills,  I  have  pleasure  in 
giving  you  the  following  information : 

In  the  mountain  district  of  British  Columbia  we  have  65  sawmills, 
with  a  ten-hour  capacity  of  3,300,000  feet,  which  is  60  per  cent  of 
the  entire  producing  capacity  of  the  mills  of  the  Province.  When 
in  full  operation  these  mdls  employ  in  the  aggregate  about  4,000  men, 
including  those  at  the  sawmills,  planing  miUs,  and  yard  work.  From 
my  personal  knowledge  I  can  state  that  less  than  400  Orientals  were 
employed  this  season  by  the  mills  in  the  interior.  The  above  does 
not  include  any  men  employed  in  bush  work,  and  I  estimate  that 
when  the  camps  are  in  full  operation  taking  out  logs  for  the  supply 
of  all  our  plants  that  over  6,000  additional  men  would  be  employed 
in  bush  work.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  in  good  times  the  lumber 
industry  of  our  district  employs  in  both  mifls  and  camps  in  the 
busy  season  8,000  men.  Thus  the  percentage  of  oriental  labor  is 
in  good  times  only  5  per  cent.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  oriental 
labor  is  not  used  in  woods  work,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  an 
occasional  Chinese  cook. 

With  regard  to  your  question  as  to  the  relative  wages  paid  in  this 
district  as  compared  to  those  in  effect  in  the  interior  districts  of 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  would  say  that  it  is  generally 
understood  here  that  our  schedule  is  higher  in  the  average  than  in 
the  country  to  the  south. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  in  British  Columbia  public  sentiment 
is  strongly  against  oriental  labor  of  any  kind,  and  for  your  informa- 
tion I  would  say  that  the  Dominion  government  is  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  prevent  any  more  Hindoos  coming  into  the  country 
and  is  endeavormg  to  effect  an  arrangement  whereby  those  now  in 
our  Provinces  should  be  sent  out  to  the  Honduras.     With  reference 
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to  Chinese  immigration,  would  say  thiat  there  has  been  in  force  for 
some  time  a  head  tax  of  $500  on  every  Chinaman  coming  into  the 
country,  and  this  is  practically  prohibitive,  as  the  returns  for  the 
past  few  years  demonstrate.  Last  year  an  arrangement,  known  as 
the  ''Lemieux  treaty,"  was  effected  with  the  Japanese  Government, 
which  provides  that  not  more  than  400  Japanese  coolies  shall  be 
allowed  to  leave  their  native  country  for  Canada  in  any  one  year. 
It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  number  of  Orientals  employed  by  the 
interior  mills  will  therefore  be  increased  in  the  future.  In  fact,  indi- 
cations are  that  a  lesser  number  ^\in  be  available  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  district. 

In  reply  to  your  query  with  regard  to  the  relative  cost  of  producing 
lumber  in  the  mountain  district  of  British  Columbia  as  compared  with 
the  interior  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  I  beg  to  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  our  cost  is  considerably  higher  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  the  standing  timber.  In  the  main,  stumpage  in  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia  is  still  cheaper  than  in  the  districts  named  to  the 
south  of  us.  The  nature  of  the  country  in  this  district  is  much 
rougher  than  in  the  States  referred  to  and  is  conducive  to  more  expen- 
sive logging  costs. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  A.  Anstie, 

Secretary. 


THE    IfATIOlTAL    FOBEST    COlTSEBVATIOir    LEAGUE    SUBMITS 
STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  IITCBEASE  IN  LUMBEB  PBICES. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  21, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Some  of  the  lumbermen  who  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  interest  of  retention  of  the  present 
tariff  on  lumber  made  light  of  the  impending  exhaustion  of  our  forests 
and  the  consequent  manifest  necessity  of  drawing  freely  on  the  forest 
products  of  otner  nations  while  instituting  measures  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  domestic  forests.  In  view  of  that  attitude  the  following 
reproduction  of  an  editorial  article  published  in  the  American  Lum- 
berman (leading  lumber  trade  publication)  September  last  will  be 
found  interesting  and  instructive,  especially  as  this  publication  is  now 
vigorously  contending  for  the  retention  of  the  lumber  duties.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  Lumberman  attributes  the  high  price  of  lumber 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  getting  scarce: 

As  any  commodity  in  common  use  and  needed  by  the  community  becomes  scarce, 
the  pressure  of  competition  is  felt  and  prices  advance. 

Yet  the  American  people  are  asked  to  continue  to  tax  themselves  hy  the  way  of  tariff  on 
imports  for  the  benefit  of  an  industry  whose  supply  of  raw  material  is  getting  scarcer  ccnd 
scarcer  and  will  inevitably  continue  to  do  so. 

WHITE-PINE    PRICES   SIXTEEN    YEARS   AGO    AND    NOW. 

An  interesting  comparison  as  to  white-pine  prices  is  made  possible  by  three  price 
lists  lying  before  us.  All  are  f.  o.  b.  mill  prices  at  Marinette,  Wis.  The  first  bean 
date  of  April,  1892;  the  second  of  October  1,  1907,  and  the  third  of  July  1,  1908.  The 
last  two  named  are  identical  in  form,  having  been  issued  by  the  same  concern  only 
nine  months  apart,  but  the  first  is  so  different  in  its  items  that  no  complete  comparison 
is  possible. 
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For  example,  in  1892  thick  clears  and  selects  finishing  lumber  and  8,  10,  and  12  inch 
stocks  h^tded  the  Ust.  In  the  present  list  common  boards  take  the  lead.  In  1892 
there  were  A  selects,  B  selects,  and  C  selects  and  better,  C  select,  and  D  select.  The 
stock  boards  of  the  old  list  are  represented  in  the  inch  finishing  lumber  of  the  new. 
In  1892  the  headings  were  wide  inch  uppers,  A  select,  B  select,  and  C  select.  In  the 
new  list  the  best  grade  is  D  select  and  oetter,  and  there  is  a  division  according  to  the 
width  which  did  not  exist  in  the  old  days. 

Except  as  for  a  few  isolated  items,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  compare  only  fencing, 
common  boards,  some  items  of  flooring,  and  piece  stuff.  The  table  thus  made  up — not 
going  into  all  the  details  of  grades  and  dimensions — is  as  follows: 


1892. 


1907. 


1906. 


1892.    ;    1907. 


FENONO. 

6-lnchNo.  1 i  $16.00 

4-iiichNo.  1 1  12.00 

4.liichNo.2 1  9.00 

«iichNo.3 1  7.00 

d-liichNo.2 ,  12.00  1 

(WnchNo.3 9.00 


I 


132.00 
30.00 
26.00 
19.00 
29.00 
21.50 


COMMON  BOARDS. 


8-inch  No.  1.. 

8-lnoh  No.  2. . 

8-lDchNo.3.. 
IMnchNo.  1.. 
10-inch  No.  2.. 
10-inch  No.  3.. 
12-inch  No.  1.. 
12-inch  No.  2. 


12.50 
11.00 
10.00 
12.50 
11.00 
10.00 
14.00 
12.50 


$31.00 
28.00 
24.00 
16.00 
27.00 
18.50 


30.00 
28.00 
25.00 
31.50 
28.00  I 
25.00  I 
37.00  I 
31.00  I 


28.00 
26.00 
22.50 
31.50 
27.00 
23.50 
37.00 
31.00 


COMMON  BOARDS— con. 


12-inch  No.  3 $9.50    $26.00 


No.  1,  foncy. 
C,  fancy 


PIECE  STUFF. 

2  X  4, 12, 14,  and  16.. 
2x6, 12, 14,  and  16.. 
2x8,12, 14,  and  16.. 
2x10, 12, 14,  and  16.. 
2x12,  12,  14,  and  16. 

3  X  12, 12, 14,  and  16. 
Whit©  pine  lath 


16.50 
25.00 


11.50 
10.03 
11.00 
10.50 
11.50 
11.50 
2.00 


33.00 
47.00 


23.00 
27.50 
27.50 
29.00 
30.50 
31.50 
5.00 


1S06. 


$22.50 


32.00 
47.00 


20. 5A 
25.00  " 
25.06 
26.50 
28.00 
29.00 
4.00 


April,  1892,  did  not  represent  the  top  of  the  boom  which  ended  with  the  panic 
of  1893.  Prices  continued  to  advance  so  that  the  figures  given  above  can  be  increased 
from  $1  to  13  a  thousand.  The  advance  continued  on  most  items  until  well  into 
1893,  though  warnings  of  that  financial  calamity  were  given  some  months  before. 
October  1,  1907,  however,  witnessed  the  top  of  the  lumber  market  prior  to  the  panic 
of  last  vear.  July  1,  1908,  prices  had  somewhat  recovered  from  tne  decline  which 
reached  its  bottom  in  April.  Still  the  difference  between  October  1  last  and  July  1, 
1908,  is  a  considerable  one.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  prices  of  the  last  year  are  likely 
to  prevail  again  within  a  year  or  two,  the  list  of  1907  should  be  contrasted  with  that 
of  1892. 

Almost  invariably  a  price  list  is  at  least  slightly  above  the  average  selling  prices, 
and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  such  is  the  case  in  the  lists  here  quoted,  out  the  compari- 
son is  nevertheless  a  fair  one. 

In  6-inch  No.  1  fencing  the  advance  was  113.3  per  cent;  in  6-inch  No.  2  it  was 
141.7  per  cent;  in  10-inch  No.  1  common  boards,  144  per  cent;  in  10-inch  No.  2  com- 
mon boards,  154.5  per  cent;  in  10-inch  No.  3  common  boards,  150  per  cent.  No.  1 
fence  flooring  during  the  fifteen  years  increased  in  value  100  per  cent  and  0  flooring 
88  per  cent. 

Frice  of  2  by  4  piece  stuff  increased  100  per  cent;  of  2  by  6, 175  per  cent;  of  8  by  8, 
almost  160  per  cent;  of  2  by  10,  166J  per  cent;  of  2  by  12,  165.2  per  cent. 

In  1892  the  price  of  IJ-iuch  C  selects  was  $26;  in  1907,  $49;  2-mch  C  selects  in  1892 
were  $27,  and  in  1907,  $51. 

It  is  evident  from  the  lower  ratio  of  increase  on  good  lumber  that  in  1892  that  grade 
of  stock  had,  to  some  extent,  received  the  benefit  of  the  advance  which  later  was 
to  benefit  the  common  grades  also. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  this  sort  of  an  advance  which  has  aroused  the  ire  of  many  people  and 
led  to  talk  of  a  lumber  trust.  An  average  advance  of  100  per  cent  in  fifteen  years  in  a 
commodity  based  on  a  natural  resource  seems  enormous;  it  is  merely  tne  expression  of 
inflexible  economic  influences.  As  any  commodity  in  common  use  and  needed  by  the 
community  becomes  scarce  the  pressure  of  competition  is  felt  and  prices  advance.  But 
the  advance  itself  has  to  be  divided  among  various  factors,  all  influenced  by  this 
same  pressure  of  competition. 

White-pine  lumber  is  scarcer  simply  because  timber  is  scarcer,  and  that  scarcity 
has  led  to  competition  among  the  milli^  for  its  purchase  and  use,  so  that  the  advance 
in  timber  has  been  in  creater  ratio  than  that  in  lumber. 

In  addition,  prices  of  all  materials  and  supplies  have  advanced.  From  the  tirabera 
and  brick  that  go  into  the  con8tructir)n  of  a  mill  building  to  the  machinery  and  belt- 
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ing  and  ever>'  last  appliance  and  tool  prices  are  much  higher  than  they  were  fifteen 
yearaago. 

Wages  have  shown  a  similar  advance  in  every  department  of  the  lumber  business — 
from  the  woods  to  loading  the  lumber  onto  cars.  One  exception  may  be  noted — 
the  wages  of  band-saw  filers.  In  1892  the  band  saw,  while  in  general  use,  was  still  a 
new  tool,  and  those  who  knew  how  to  put  it  and  keep  it  in  condition  for  work  com- 
manded fancy  wages  which  later,  as  a  Luger  number  of  men  became  expert,  declined. 
Everyone,  however,  from  the  common  laborer  to  the  skilled  craftsman,  demanded 
and  received  higher  prices,  so  that  in  1907  in  many  lines  of  work  wa^  were  double 
what  they  were  fifteen  years  before,  and  in  all,  with  the  one  exception  noted,  there 
had  been  a  substantial  increase. 

In  spite  of  all  the  explanations  that  can  he  made,  the  bald  oompcaison  is  a  startling  case. 
It  indicates  haw  far  the  cutting  away  of  our  white-pine  resources  has  vrogressedy  and  is 
significant  of  the  future  that  confronts  every  other  of  our  great  oommerciat  woods.  Yellow 
pine  has  already  begun  to  feel  the  influence  of  restricted  timber  supply,  and  within  a  few 
years  more  the  west  coast  woods — even  fir,  now  so  abundant — uill  testify  in  their  prices  for 
stumpage  to  the  fact  that  they  will  be  the  last  great  resource  of  our  timoer  users. 

(Note. — Italics  are  ours. — National  Forest  Conservation  League.) 

COMMENT   ON   THE    ABOVE. 

Wages  in  the  lumber  industry  increased  about  25  per  cent  from 
1892  to  1907  (pp.  100-101,  Bulletin  No.  77,  Bureau  of  Labor),  but  in 
1908  our  own  inquiry  shows  that  they  were  reduced  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.  However,  none  of  the  other  great  commodities  have  increased 
in  relative  price  as  much  in  recent  years  as  lumber.  (See  pp.  200-301, 
Bulletin  No.  75,  Bureau  of  Labor.)  So  neither  increased  cost  of  labor 
nor  commodities  can  account  for  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per 
cent  in  the  w  holesale  cost  of  lumber.  The  increase,  therefore,  must 
be  ascribed  chiefly  to  profits  and  increased  cost  of  stumpage — timber. 
Increases  in  these  items  simply  reflect  the  increasing  scarcity  of  tim- 
ber supplies — in  other  words,  the  exhaustion  of  our  forests.  Is  it, 
then,  fair  to  our  people  to  make  them  contribute  a  tax  of  $2  to  $3.50 
per  thousand  of  the  luml>er  they  must  use  to  put  a  premium  on  the 
destruction  of  our  forests,  for  the  replaciv^  of  which  they  will  inevitably 
be  taxed  again  ? 

National  Forest  Conservation  League. 

(Note. — Italics  are  ours. — National  Forest  Conservation  League.) 


LUMBER  AND  COAL. 

H.  L.  STOWELL,  ELLENSBUBG,  WASH.,  WANTS  CHEAPER  LXTMBER 
AND  FREE  CANADIAN  COAL. 

Ellensburo,  Wash.,  November  25 ^  1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washin^orij  D,  C\ 
Dear  Sir:  As  a  lifelong  Republican,  and  always  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  to  protect  American  industries  and  labor,  have  voted  for  every 
Republican  President  since  Abraham  Lincoln  until  now,  and  want  to 
say  a  word  on  the  present  situation  as  concerns  lumber  and  coal.  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  have  the  duty  removed 
on  both  these  articles,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  and  admit 
Canadian  coal  and  lumber  free.  We  are  living  here  in  the  region  of 
the  greatest  lumber  country  on  earth,  and  still  the  price  of  lumber  is 
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kept  at  a  high  figure  by  a  combination  of  lumber  forces.  The  greatest 
mills  in  the  world  are  cutting  miUions  of  feet  annually,  and  still,  to 
keep  up  the  price,  they  will  close  down  all  the  mills,  and  thus  keep 
building  material  very  expensive. 

Now,  some  of  the  best  and  largest  coal  mines  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington are  within  25  miles  of  this  city.  They  sell  this  coal  at  $2  to 
$2.25  per  ton  at  the  mines,  but  they  run  it  down  here,  25  miles,  all 
down  grade — would  come  by  gravity — and  we  have  to  pay  $6.50  a  ton 
for  mine  run,  half  dust.  These  companies  have  paid  or  late  enormous 
dividends.  They  used  to  sell  a  better  grade  or  coal  here  at  $4.25  a 
ton.     Now,  I  am  in  favor  of  letting  Canadian  coal  in,  duty  free. 

It's  folly  to  say  these  people  can't  compete;  they  are  simpljr  soaking 
their  own  countrymen  in  order  to  pay  big  dividends.  Give  us  a 
''square  deal." 

Very  respectfully,  H.  L.  Stowell. 


SCHEDILE  E-SUGAR,  MOLASSES,  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURES OF. 


SUGAR. 


GLAUS  A.  SPBECKELS,  IfEW  TOBK  CITT,  SUBMITS  ADDITIOVAL 
STATEMEFT  BELATIVE  TO  SUOAB  DUTY. 

New  York,  December  2^,  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  (Committee, 

Hov^e  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sirs:  Referring  to  the  statements  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  contained  in  Tariff  Hearings,  first  print  No.  19, 
dated  November  27,  1908,  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following 
for  your  consideration. 

First.  It  is  claimed  there  is  severe  competition  in  this  country. 
Even  granting  this,  I  can  see  no  argument  for  keeping  up  an  excessive 
dutv,  out  I  claim  the  actual  competition  is  small,  and  outside  of  the 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  the  Warner  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  and  possibly  Arbuckle  Brothers,  the  'Hrust  directly  or 
indirectly  control  the  balance. 

Second.  Protection  is  asked  for  the  large  number  employed.  The 
number  employed  in  the  actual  refining  is  really  small,  and  outside  of 
the  actual  refining  the  same  number  would  be  employed  in  handling 
whatever  sugar  the  country  consumed. 

Third.  Regarding  protection  for  the  18,852  stockholders  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  I  believe  that  if  the  company 
were  managed  as  it  should  be,  the  stockholders  received  all  the  bene- 
fits they  should,  the  entire  protection  under  the  tariff  would  be  made 
up  in  this  way. 

Fourth.  It  is  claimed  labor,  materials,  supplies,  etc.,  are  higher 
here.  As  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  I  claim  that  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  labor  and  the  larger  scale  on  which  the  business  is  done  in 
this  country  offsets  any  diflFerence  in  cost  of  labor. 

The  articles  used  outside  of  raw  sugar,  coal,  water,  barrels,  bags, 
bone  black,  play  but  a  small  part  in  the  cost  and  can  not  bo  considered 
as  much  of  a  factor. 

Fifth.  It  is  claimed  it  is  more  expensive  to  refine  cane  than  beet 
sugar,  while  in  the  trade  raw  cane  sugar  brings  a  premium  over  beet, 
and  the  refined  product  sells  at  10  to  20  points  over  beet. 

In  Appendix  E,  page  2373,  they  claim  the  extra  cost  of  refining  cane 
is  6i  cents  per  100  pounds.  If  so,  they  net  3i  to  13i  points  more  for 
cane  than  beet  refined.  As  the  latter  is  not  filtered  over  boneblack, 
it  can  not  be  used  for  many  purposes,  and  also  does  not  carry  well. 
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Sixth.  They  state  that  free  sugar  would  be  bad  for  Cuba  and  the 
PhiUppines,  but  I  claim  raw  sugar  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  these 
islands  than  anjrwhere  else,  and  beUeve  that  if  we  had  tree  sugar  it 
would  not  be  many  years  before  we  could  ship  refined  sugars  to 
Europe,  made  from  Cuban  and  PhiUppine  sugars.  The  consumption 
would  also  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  we  would  require  more 
sugar  from  Cuba  and  the  PhiHppines  every  year.  I  beUeve  Europe 
has  reached  its  Umit,  as  far  as  cost  of  producing  sugar  is  concerned, 
and  same  is  Ukely  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  in  the  future. 
Some  authorities  predict  we  will  have  no  grain  to  spare  for  export 
before  many  years,  so  Europe  will  have  to  raise  more  grain,  etc., 
than  at  present. 

Seventh.  It  is  claimed  the  margin  of  profit  has  been  small,  but  this 
was  not  on  account  of  the  tariff  protection,  but  resulted  mostly  from 
poor  mangement  and  attempts  to  kill  any  independent  competition. 
The  above  is  the  cause  of  the  small  margin,  and  as  far  as  having  to  con- 
trol production,  owing  to  competition  from  domestic  beet  and  inde- 
pendent refiners  the  usual  increase  in  consumption  of  about  4  to  5 
Eer  cent  has  or  will  soon  take  care  of  that  trouble.  The  consiunption 
as  increased  about  500,000  tons  within  the  last  five  years,  while  the 
new  beet  and  cane  competition  mentioned  has  a  capacity  of  about 
500,000  tons,  and  the  ''trust''  is  interested  in  some  of  the  new  beet 
plants. 

Eighth.  I  will  admit  the  one-eighth  cent  protection  is  required 
under  the  Dingley  bill,  but  w^ould  not  be  with  free  sugar,  and  all  we 
would  require  then  would  be  a  countervailing  duty  equal  to  any  direct 
or  indirect  bounties  which  foreign  countries  might  allow  their  pro- 
ducers. 

Ninth.  There  is  no  fair  comparison  in  quoting  Canada  with  this 
country.  They  consume  only  200,000  tons,  a^gainst  our  3,000,000 
tons  per  annum. 

As  regards  England,  they  are  so  near  the  Continent  they  do  not 
have  the  same  protection  in  freight  that  we  do,  and  their  own  refin- 
eries are  not  up  to  date  or  to  be  compared  in  any  w  ay  with  ours. 

Tenth.  I  claim  refined  cane  sugars  can  not  be  made  to  advantage 
on  the  plantations,  and  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  best  to  ship 
the  raws  to  places  in  the  United  States  where  there  are  refineries 
which  can  handle  large  quantities  at  any  time.  For  this  same 
reason  the  Hawaiian  planters  have  their  own  refinery  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, instead  of  making  refined  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Eleventh.  I  agree  that  all  refiners  are  not  benefited  by  the  duty 
on  raws,  but  the  ''trust"  are  especially,  in  their  purchases  in  Hawaii 
and  Louisiana,  under  the  present  tariff. 

I  am  in  favor  of  free  sugar  as  soon  as  possible,  and  believe  the  duty 
could  be  reduced  at  once  to  basis  of  1  cent  for  96°  sugar  without 
harming  anyone. 

I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

Claus  a.  Spreckels. 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  WOOL. 

DATUS  C.  SHQTH,  BLAITCHAED,  N.  DAK.,  ADVOCATES  BEMOVAL 
OF  DUTT  FEOM  AOBICULTUBAL  PRODUCTS  AND  WOOL. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  briefly  to  present  to  you  the  views  of  a  farmer 
respecting  proposed  tariff  cnanges  as  affecting  his  business. 

in  order  that  I  may  appear  not  disqualified  to  speak  as  a  farmer, 
let  me  say  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  my  principal  business 
has  been  that  of  farming  at  Blanchard,  N.  Dak.,  where  I  own  and 
operate  a  farm  of  2,800  acres.  And,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
pohtical  partisanship,  I  may  add  that  I  am  a  Repubhcan,  reserving 
to  myself  the  same  right  of  personal  judgment  on  tariff  matters  as 
though  I  were  a  manufacturer. 

I  aesire  this  opportunity  the  more  earnestly  since  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  farmers,  save  the  growers  of  fruit  and  makers  of  wines, 
and  of  course  the  woolgrowers,  have  made  any  representations  to 
you,  while  the  great  array  of  interests  that  have  been  before  you  are 
the  veiT  ones  that  are  engaged  in  selling  their  products  mostly  either 
to  the  farmers  or  to  those  who  serve  them. 

Both  sides  of  the  enormous  business  carried  on  by  the  farmers  of 
America  deserve  consideration,  and  I  earnestly  beg  you  yourselves 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  who  can  not  possibly  be 
adequately  represented  as  are  the  manufacturers.  As  I  see  it,  the 
farmers  are  needing  more  friends  in  Congress. 

I  can  not  speak  positively  of  those  detached  agricultural  interests 
such  as  semitropic  horticulture,  which  may  need  some  protection, 
but  I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  can  not  see  the  justice  of  a  protection 
aimed  to  mamtain  land  values  in  such  business  at  $200  to  $500  per 
acre  when  the  average  farmer,  in  well-settled  parts  of  the  United 
States,  has  not  been  able,  w^th  many  years  of  very  hard  labor,  to 
lift  his  land  values  above,  say,  $50  an  acre. 

So  I  leave  out  the  semitropic  fruit  interests,  with  the  suggestion 
that  you  diligently  inquire  how  it  comes  about  that  their  lands  have 
become  so  valuable. 

But,  speaking  generally,  I  respectfully  ask  to  have  the  entire  agri- 
cultural list  made  ^*free.''     My  reason  for  this,  in  the  first  place,  is 
that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  farmer.     Take 
wheat,  which  I  largely  raise  on  my  farm. 
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With  no  tariff,  no  doubt  Canadian  wheat  would  come  down  from 
Manitoba  to  be  milled  in  Minneapolis,  but  that  could  not  depress 
the  price  in  America.  Canadian  wheat  and  our  wheat  both  find  their 
price  in  the  Liverpool  market,  and  it  does  not  matter  a  whit  if  the 
wheat  is  moved  around  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There 
will  be  substantially  the  same  surplus  to  export  in  any  event. 

The  fear  that  MinneapoUs  would  depress  the  price  of  Dakota  hard 
wheat  when  she  could  also  get  Manitoba  hard  wheat  is  groundless. 
Minneapolis  does  not  make  and  never  has  made  the  price  tor  Dakota 
wheat.  The  freight  rate  from  my  station  has  always  been  exactly 
the  same  to  Minneapolis  and  Duluth,  yet  Minneapolis  prices  as  a 
rule  lag  2  or  3  cents  oehind  those  of  Duluth,  the  shipping  point. 

Duluth  would  likewise  prove  attractive  over  Mmneapolis  to  all 
western  wheat  north  of  the  border;  vet  there  is  no  possibiJity  of  such 
wheat  depressing  the  Duluth  market.  The  irreducible  surplus  is 
bound  to  find  an  outlet  and  make  its  price,  and  it  is  of  no  importance 
whether  it  enters  on  Lake  Superior  through  Duluth  or  Fort  William. 

I  could  name  to  you  a  long  list  of  a^icultural  products  whose  large 
surpluses  must  be  exported  and  on  which  a  tariff  can  be  of  no  possible 
benefit  to  the  farmer. 

You  may  ask  if  I  have  ever  heard  of  the  tariff  on  wool,  with  the 
incidental  protection  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  the  mutton  that 
Ontario  farmers  like  to  send  to  our  Eastern  cities. 

Yes,  I  have  heard  of  the  tariff  on  wool  and  on  mutton.  I  am,  in 
fact,  a  sheep  man.  I  have  fed  2,000  sheep  at  a  time  on  my  farm 
and  I  now  carry  about  500  ewes  the  year  around,  with  about  the 
same  number  of  lambs  annually  going  to  market. 

Why  can  I  then  want  the  tariff  taken  off  wool  and  mutton? 

As  to  mutton,  I  may  say  that  though  it  is  imported  it  is  also 
exported,  and  it  is  my  impression  that  the  exports  of  mutton  are 
largely  in  excess  of  the  imports. 

I  have  myself  exported  mutton  sheep  to  England  and  can  not  see 
that  it  mattered  much  in  the  price  whether  Canadian  mutton  came 
to  New  York  and  mine  went  to  England,  or  vice  versa. 

Regarding  the  tariff  on  wool,  I  admit  that  it  has  often,  perhaps  gen- 
erally, added  to  the  price  of  the  American  product,  but  I  deny  that 
it  has  ever  been  a  real  benefit  to  American  farming. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  ranches  whose  only  business  is  keeping 
sheep,  but  why  should  sheep  ranch  men  be  assisted  by  the  Government 
when  cattlemen  and  horse  raisers  get  along  without  assistance  in 
the  same  sections  of  the  country,  especially  m  view  of  the  fact  that 
cattle  and  horses  injure  forests  and  grasses  far  less  than  sheep? 

And  if  sheep  ranching  can  not  stand  alone  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions  as  cattle  raising,  why  should  sheep  rancning  be  aided  and 
thrown  into  direct  competition  with  the  industry  in  normal  condi- 
tions; that  is,  on  farms. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  a  tariff  on  wool  are  two:  First,  it  has 
never  fully  accomplisned  its  alleged  aims.  It  has  often  demoralized 
the  business.  This  has  caused  marked  fluctuations  in  the  state  of 
the  industry  with  the  consequent  result  of  leading  many  farmers  to 
fluctuate  in  keeping  sheep,  now  **in''  and  now  **out" — demoralizing 
changes  more  common  in  sheep  husbandry  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  general  farming. 
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Moreover,  it  has  never  built  up  a  great  sheep  industry  in  America. 
In  no  respect  of  quality  of  products,  of  number  of  sheep  per  acre,  of 
benefits  to  the  land,  or  of  permanence  of  the  industry,  has  American 
sheep  raising  ever  come  within  sight  of  that  of  England.  Worse  yet, 
it  has  in  the  past  by  means  of  the  tariff  bounty  on  wool,  degraded 
sheep  husbanary  into  wool  raising. 

Everybody  knows  that  under  the  high  tariff  on  wool  for  many 
years  sheep  were  raised  in  this  country  as  a  rule  for  their  wool  alone. 
Mutton  raising  was  almost  universally  neglected  because  of  the  tariff 
bounty  on  wool.  It  was  the  Wilson  tariff  of  1894  that  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  real  sheep  husbandry,  from  which  I  am  free  to  add,  it  has 
not  departed.  Farmers  lost  the  bounty  on  wool  and  saw  that  they 
must  raise  a  class  of  sheep  that  would  yield  good  mutton  as  well  as 
wool. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  a  few  flocks  of  choice  mutton  sheep,  but  speak- 
ing generally,  the  more  wrinkles  there  were  on  a  sheep  the  more  valu- 
able it  was — and  its  mutton  was  hardly  fit  to  eat. 

But  my  second  reason  for  opposing  a  tariff  on  wool  is  far  more 
important.  It  is  that  the  tariff  on  wool  steals  away  the  judgment  of 
the  beneficiary.  For  a  little  bounty  on,  perhaps,  an  average  of  40 
fleeces  of  wool  a  farmer  will  go  the  whole  length  of  protection,  little 
realizing  that  he  gets  protection  on  so  very  little  and  pays  protection 
on  so  very  much. 

This  leads  to  another  consideration  that  I  beUeve  to  be  of  wide 
appUcation.  There  is  a  common  belief  among  fariAers,  and  I  fear 
among  legislators  as  well,  that  the  farmer  buys  but  little.  But  is  it 
not  true  that  if  a  farmer  sells  $5,000  worth  of  produce  from  his  farm, 
and  has  left  at  the  end  of  the  year  $100,  as  a  straight  business  propo- 
sition, he  must  have  bought  $4,900  worth  of  things,  though  largely 
unseen  by  him?  Does  he  not,  for  instance,  pay  for  steel  rails  an& 
trainmen's  clothing  and  grain  elevators  ana  barges  and  railroad 
profits  in  the  form  of  freight  charges  on  his  crops  surely,  though  he 
never  hears  of  those  charges? 

The  whole  world  takes  toll  of  the  farmer's  crop,  and  it  stands  to 
reason,  does  it  not,  that  in  so  far  as  the  toll  takers'  living  expenses  are 
increased  by  a  tariff  they  are  bound  to  take  a  little  more  toll  to  make 
good — that  is,  when  there  is  enough  toll  to  go  around. 

We  have  long  heard  of  a  desire  to  give  American  industries  a  tariff 
protection  sufficient  to  make  good  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
American  and  foreign  labor. 

Now,  in  case  of  America's  greatest  industry,  how  can  that  be  done? 
When  all  the  great  staples  of  American  farms,  which  great  staples 
largely  affect  the  prices  of  lesser  crops — when  these  staples  get  their 
prices  inexorably  fixed  in  foreign  markets  in  competition  with  like 
staples  from  foreign  countries,  how  can  any  tariff  acid  to  those  prices? 
How  can  the  farmer  be  greatly  helped  in  any  tariff  bill  except  by 
lessening  the  tariff  on  the  things  the  farmer  has  to  buy? 

My  last  word,  to  which  I  invite  more  serious  attention  than  to  any 
other,  is  this:  Wlio  most  needs  protection  in  this  countrj^  to-day?  * 

Is  it  the  manufacturing  interests,  gro^^^l  so  great  that  they  are 
ashamed  to  longer  call  themselves  infant  industries?  See  the  evi- 
dences of  great  and  rapidly  accumulating  wealth  of  the  factories,  and 
then  see  the  humble,  meager,  often  miserable,  life  of  the  average 
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farmer  throughout  the  land.  See  agricultural  land  values  at  a  dead 
standstill  through  thirty  years  of  *  protection"  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  What  does  it 
mean?    Is  there  no  way  of  giving  the  farmer  protection? 

If  the  farmer  can  not  be  protected  in  the  price  of  things  he  has 
to  sell,  would  it  not  be  well  to  take  a  new  tack  and  protect  him  in 
the  price  of  things  he  has  to  buy? 

Respectfully,  yours,  Datus  C.  Smith. 


BOULGOUR. 

MAHXTFACTXJBEBS  OF  THIS  PBEPABATIOH  OF  WHEAT  ASK  THAT 
IT  HAVE  SAME  DUTT  AS  PEABLED  BABLET. 

Boston,  December  18, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee, 

Wa^shington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  the  proposed  revision  of  the  present 
tariff  law,  permit  us  to  call  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  an 
industry  which  must  be  conceded  to  be  still  in  its  infancy,  and  which 
we  respectfully  suggest  might  reasonably  be  granted  more  protec- 
tion than  it  now  has.  We  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  a  preparation 
of  wheat  known  as  ''  boulgour,*'  which  is  beginning  to  be  used  quite 
extensively  by  former  residents  of  Turkey,  Armema,  and  Syria  now 
residing  in  this  country. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  four  concerns  manufacturing 
''boulgour*'  in  the  United  States,  three  bein^  here  in  Massachusetts 
and  one  in  CaUfornia.  These  concerns  use  in  the  neighborhood  of 
600  bushels  of  wheat  per  week,  their  total  sales  of  the  manufactm-ed 
product  being  about  1,500,000  pounds  per  year. 

None  of  these  factories  have  been  long  established,  and  they  are 
in  competition  with  the  importers  of  the  same  article,  who  bring  to 
this  country  about  700,000  pounds  a  year,  practically  all  of  which 
comes  from  Damascus,  through  the  port  of  Beirut. 

'*Boulgour"  is  made  by  first  boiling  the  wheat,  then  drying  it,  after 
which  it  is  hulled  and  ground,  the  processes  of  manufacture  being 
practically  the  same  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

*'Boulgour**  now  pays  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  a  non- 
enumerated  manufactured  article  und^r  section  6  of  the  act  of  1897. 
We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  same  duty  imposed  under  paragraph 
225  on  barley,  hulled,  patent  or  pearled,  viz,  2  cents  per  pound  might 
fairly  be  collected  here,  as  the  two  productions  are  very  similar. 
Very  respectfully, 

Massis  Grocery  Co., 

14  Hudson  Street  J  Boston,  Mass. 

Worcester  Buglur  Co., 

128lExcliange  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Oriental  Buoloor  Co., 

4^  Washington  Street,'  Worcester. 
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CASEIN. 

THE  TEENTON  (N.  J.)  OILCLOTH  AND  LIHOLEUM  COMPAHT  ASK 
THAT  THIS  ARTICLE  BE  PLACED  OH  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  (he  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  appearing 
in  the  December  10  issue  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  under  tne  cap- 
tion of  ^'Dangers  of  free  casein/'  being  an  open  letter  by  the  Casein 
Company  of  America.  This  letter  is  a  reply  to  an  article  appearing 
in  the  November  26  issue  of  the  same  paper  under  the  caption  of 
'^Want  caisein  to  be  on  free  list/'  and  refers  to  the  statements  made 
before  your  committee  by  E.  W.  Burdett  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Surface  Coated  Paper  and  Board  Manufacturers. 

As  indicated  by  Mr.  Burdett  in  clause  1,  *' There  are  no  independ- 
ent factories,  and  the  Casein  Company  of  America  has  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  furnishing  of  casein  in  this  country'. " 

Second  clause:  That  the  Casein  Company  of  America  holds  a  num- 
ber of  patent*  which  it  has  used  in  connection  with  its  litigation, 
attempting  to  impose  a  duty  on  casein  and  to  exclude  from  the  market 
practically  everybody  but  themselves. 

Third  clause :  That  the  domestic  supply  of  casein  in  this  country- 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  paper  manufacturers. 

Fifth  clause:  That  the  Casein  Company  will  not  guarantee  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  the  paper  coaters,  and  tnat  it  will  not  even  contract 
to  furnish  all  that  the  paper  coaters  will  consume. 

With  reference  to  tne  fifth  clause  and  others  mentioned,  would 
say  we  use  annually  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  product  of  casein 
known  as  ' 'insoluble  albuminoid.' '  We  have  been  purchasing  this  from 
Messrs.  J.  A.  &  W.  Bird  &  Co.,  of  62  Maiden  Lane,  N.  \ .  City,  as 
sales  agents  for  the  Casein  Manufacturing  Company,  which  we  under- 
stand IS  the  same  concern  as  the  Casern  Company  of  America,  or 
one  of  its  subsidiary  companies. 

We  have  been  purchasing  this  material  from  them  for  some  years, 
and  sent  orders  for  material  as  required.  We  quote  below  from 
letter  received  from  them,  under  date  of  November  11,  which  will 
show  to  a  certain  extent  the  status  of  affairs  at  that  time: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  the  5th  instant,  addressed  to  our  Boston 
office,  ordering  5  barrels  of  insoluble  albuminoid,  for  which  kindly  accept  our  thanks. 

We  very  much  regret  to  state  that  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  raw  material  we 
will  only  be  able  to  ship  you  1  barrel  at  once,  as  we  are  completely  oversold.  This 
year  we  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  about  50  per  cent  of  the  necessary  raw  material. 
We  are  writing  our  works  to  see  if  they  can  not  spare  you  the  balance  of  your  order 
and  just  as  soon  as  we  have  a  definite  reply  we  will  be  most  pleased  to  advise  you. 

We  wrote  them  promptly,  as  we  wanted  to  protect  oui-selves  in 
case  they  were  unable  to  supply  the  material.  We  even  asked  them 
to  give  us  the  names  of  some  foreign  houses  handling  this  material. 

We  quote  below  their  letter  of  November  13,  which  is  interesting: 

We  are  taking  thin  matter  up  with  our  managers'  office  and  will  do  our  best  to  obtain 
for  you  an  additional  quantity  of  insoluble  albuminoid  as  you  request,  and  just  as 
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Boon  as  we  receive  some  definite  information  we  will  advise  you  at  once.  We  will 
say  for  your  information  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  years  that  we 
have  ever  experienced  in  getting  sufficient  raw  material.  So  far  we  have  only  been 
able  to  obtain  about  50  per  cent  of  what  we  really  needed  to  conduct  our  business 
normally,  and  from  the  present  outlook  we  can  not  see  where  we  can  obtain  any  more 
raw  material,  although  we  are  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  procure  the  same. 
We  write  you  in  this  frank  manner  so  that  you  will  thoroughly  understand  our  position 
in  the  matter,  as  we  never  like  to  turn  down  orders  from  such  good  ''"stomers  jw  you* 
selves,  who  have  been  so  kind  to  us  in  the  pasl. 

We  particularly  direct  your  attention  to  their  letter  of  November 
20,  as  follows: 

Replying  to  your  valued  favor  of  the  19th  instant  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  we 
received  advice  from  our  Boston  office  on  the  17th  instant,  stating  that  they  were 
going  to  ship  4  barrels  of  insoluble  albuminoid  to  you  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days  to  complete  your  order,  No.  3404,  O.  C.  department.  We  have  not  as  yet  received 
advice  from  our  Boston  office  stating  that  these  goods  have  gone  forward,  but  we  pre- 
sume they  have.  We  are,  however,  writing  them  to  hasten  shipment  as  much  as 
possible. 

Now  as  regards  your  order  No.  3525*.  We  are  unable  to  give  you  any  definite  informa- 
tion at  this  moment  when  we  will  be  able  to  fill  this  order,  as  we  are  now  investigating 
our  sources  of  raw  material  to  see  if  we  can  not  spare  these  goods  for  you,  but  it  will 
be  several  days  before  we  will  have  this  information  collated.  Just  as  soon  as  we 
have  some  definite  information  we  will  be  most  pleased  to  advise  you.  As  regards 
your  remarks  about  other  sources  of  supply,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  at  the  present 
moment  we  do  not  know  of  any  of  this  material  to  be  found  on  the  market,  as  owing 
to  the  great  scarcity  of  raw  material  every  available  pound  has  been  bought  up. 
Oiur  principals.  The  Casein  Manufacturing  Company,  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  this  product  in  the  world,  and  they  are  importing  uieir  raw  material  from  any  place 
they  can  get  their  hands  on  it.  The  whole  trouble  is  that  the  supply  this  year  is  not 
adeauate  to  the  demand.  This  strikes  us  at  a  time  when  business  conditions  are 
mucniimproved  to  what  they  have  been,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  hard  for  us. 

We  also  direct  your  attention  to  their  letter  of  November  28,  as 
follows: 

Now  as  regards  your  orders  No.  3552  and  No.  4042,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  at  this 
writing  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  accept  these  orders,  as  at  this  moment 
we  have  absolutely  no  insoluble  albuminoid  which  we  can  give  you.  We,  however, 
will  be  happy  to  accept  your  orders  upon  the  distinct  conditions  that  if  we  have  any 
to  spare  we  will  give  you  what  we  can,  but  if  we  do  not  have  any,  then  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  fill  same.  We  write  you  in  this  manner  so  that  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding  between  our  good  selves,  as  we  never  like  to  make  promises  that 
we  can  not  make  good,  and,  as  we  said  before,  if  we  should  have  an  extra  supply  of 
insoluble  albuminoid,  of  course  we  will  be  most  pleased  to  give  you  what  we  can. 

You  see  they  have  declined  to  accept  *  wo  orders  forwarded  to  them 
for  some  of  this  material. 

We  also  quote  below  from  their  letter  of  December  3,  as  follows: 

We  are  doing  our  level  best  to  procure  more  raw  material,  and  if  we  do  so  we  will 
be  most  pleas^  to  advise  you  at  once,  although  we  will  say  for  your  information  that 
at  this  moment  our  chances  are  not  very  bright;  however^  we  will  do  everything  that 
we  can  do  to  procure  a  further  supply  of  insoluble  albuminoid. 

At  the  present  time  you  see  we  are  unable  to  procure  any  insoluble 
albuminoid,  and  are  placed  in  the  position  of  naving  to  cast  about 
for  material  that  will  answer  the  same  purposes  and  give  us  the  same 
results  at  no  higher  cost.  To  put  it  plainly,  we  are  very  much  put 
out  by  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Casein  Company  of  America. 

We  need  this  material  in  our  business,  as  we  use  it  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  inasmuch  as  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  take  care  of  the  demand  for  it  we  ask  that  Jrour  committee  give 
attention  to  our  request  and,  if  in  their  judgment  they  deem'  it  proper, 
to  place  this  article  upon  free  list,  thus  permitting  manufacturejs  who 
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use  this  article  and  by-products  of  same  to  secure  sufficient  for  their 
requirements  at  a  price  within  reach  of  all. 
Yours,  truly, 

Teenton  Oil  Cloth  and  Linoleum  Co. 
E.  F.  Connolly,  Cashier, 


CHINESE  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

THE  SAN  FKANCISCO  CHIlfESE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMEECE  ASKS 
REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  OH  THESE  ARTICLES. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  16,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G, 

Gentlemen  :  For  many  years  the  Chinese  importers  of  the  Pacific 
coast  have  paid  whatever  duty  has  been  levied  on  their  importations 
without  understanding  the  method  of  legislation  by  which  the  rat€s 
were  arrived  at,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  petition  has  been  filed 
asking  for  a  reduction. 

The  San  Francisco  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representing 
the  Chinese  population  of  the  Pacific  coast,  understanding  from  news- 
paper reports  that  information  and  suggestions  are  desired  by  your 
committee  in  formulating  a  new  tariff  bill  to  be  submitted  to  Congress, 
would  respectfully  submit  the  following  suggestions,  covering  articles 
in  which  the  Chinese  are  particularly  concerned. 

CHINESE    SOY. 

This  article  is  now  being  assessed  for  duty  under  paragraph  241  at 
40  per  cent  as  a  sauce.  (T.  D.  11202,  G.  A.  561.)  If  this  article 
could  be  specifically  provided  for  in  the  tariff  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent^ 
we  believe  sufficient  revenue  would  be  derived  from  the  increased  im- 
portations to  equal  the  amount  now  being  collected. 

Chinese  soy  is  manufactured  from  the  soy  bean  (grown  only  in 
China),  salt,  and  water,  the  Chinese  water  and  atmosphere  tending  to 

Eroduce  the  flavor  which  pleases.     On  account  oi  the  difference 
etween  the  water  and  climate  in  this  country  and  in  China,  the  soy 
can  not  be  produced  in  the  United  States  satisfactorily. 

No  race  of  people  other  than  the  Chinese  use  soy,  and  it  does  not 
come  in  competition  \v\X\\  or  resemble  any  product  produced  in  this 
country. 

rice. 

Cleaned  rice  is  now  being  assessed  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound 
wnder  paragraph  232. 

We  believe  a  reduction  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  should  be  made 
on  this  article.  The  custom-house  statistics  show  the  foreign  value, 
and  to  what  percentage  of  duty  2  cents  per  pound  is  equal.  This  will 
prove  when  compartons  are  made  witn  the  value  of  American  rice 
that  1^  cents  per  pound  would  be  ample  protection  to  the  rice  pro- 
ducers of  this  country. 
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Rice  is  the  standard  article  of  food  of  Chinese,  and  it  is  essential  to 
them  to  use  rice  from  China,  which  contains  qualities  not  in  the  Amer- 
ican rice.  For  centuries  they  have  received  their  main  nourishment 
from  rice,  and  have  become  accustomed  to  consuming  the  rice  of  their 
own  country. 

^^jj  FIRECRACKERS. 

ftThe  duty  now  being  assessed  on  firecrackei-s  is  8  cents  per  pound, 
gross  weight  of  the  package,  under  paragraph  420.  We  do  not 
object  to  paving  the  duty,  but  we  believe  duty  should  be  assessed 
only  on  the  firecrackers,  as  8  cents  per  pound  is  an'excessive  duty  on 
waste  material. 

Chinese  firecrackers  are  made  in  Canton,  China;  the  powder  is 
speciallv  prepared,  and  each  firecracker  is  made  by  hand;  if  small 
firecrackers  were  manufactured  in  this  country,  they  would  prove  too 
expensive  to  put  to  the  use  they  now  are.  We  acknowledge  the  duty 
on  small  firecrackers  is  for  revenue,  as  there  is  no  industry  to  oppose 
it;  even  American  fireworks  factories  import  their  small  firecraclkers 
from  China. 

If  the  duty  is  reduced  on  firecrackei-s,  it  will  greatly  increase  impor- 
tations and  the  revenue,  as  the  demand  would  be  greater  if  the  fire- 
crackers were  less  expensive. 

The.  large  firecrackers  can  be  produced  in  this  country,  and  even 
these,  with  a  duty  of  8  cents  net  per  pound  against  the  imported,  can 
b6  sold  cheaper  than  the  Chinese,  but  on  account  of  their  appearance 
some  persons  prefer  the  imported. 

VEGETABLES. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  Chinese  that  a  specific 
rate  of  duty  on  vegetables  will  prove  unjust,  as  the  prices  varv  to  such 
a  great  extent  that  the  high-priced  vegetables  will  pay^  a  low  rate, 
while  the  low-priced  vegetables  will  pay  a  high  rate;  out  the  present 
rate  of  40  per  cent  on  prepared  vegetables,  under  paragraph  241,  is 
excessive,  as,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  imported  vegetables  are  of 
the  kind  not  grown  in  the  United  States. 

FISH. 

We  believe  that  canned  fish  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  present 
tariff  should  pay  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  as  tne  value  does  not  fluctuate 
to  a  great  extent.  The  present  rate,  if  reduced,  would  result  in  more 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  would  do  away  with  the  trouble  as 
to  arriving  at  a  market  price. 

MEAT. 

Certain  prepared  meat  products  are  imported  from  China,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  similar  variety  in  this  country. 
As  the  United  States  can  produce  cheaper  meat  products  than  any 
other  country,  it  is  not  from  the  point  of  economy  that  meat  products 
are  imported,  but  to  obtain  an  article  wliich  can  not  be  had  in  this 
country,  and  for  that  reason  we  believe  a  material  reduction  should 
be  made  which  will  encourage  importation  and  increased  consumption 
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TYPE. 

Chinese  type,  of  foreign  characters,  which  is  now  assessed  for  duty 
at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  under  paragraph  190,  should  be  free  of  duty, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture  the  type  in  the  United  States,  and 
if  the  duty  was  removed  it  would  encourage  the  importation,  which 
would  result  in  more  books  being  published  in  the  Cninese  language. 
At  the  present  time  four  daily  Chmese  newspapers  are  being  published 
in  San  Francisco,  which  publications  have  to  send  to  China  tor  a  sup- 
ply of  type  when  it  is  needed.  As  there  are  a  great  quantity  of  char- 
acters in  the  Chinese  language  it  is  quite  expensive  to  have  a  larger 
stock  on  hand  than  reguired,  as  the  25  per  cent  duty  of  course  must 
be  paid  on  what  type  is  being  held  for  emergency. 

Hereinafter  mentioned  wiU  be  found  a  list  of  articles  now  bein^ 
heavDy  taxed,  and  upon  which  we  believe  the  duty  should  be  reduced, 
but,  as  the  importations  from  other  countries  are  so  much  heavier  than 
from  China,  we  do  not  believe  we  are  in  a  position  to  specifically  point 
out  the  reason  for  reduction,  as  the  conditions  are  so  different.  For 
example,  wearing  apparel ;  but  few  Chinese  tailors  come  to  the  United 
States,  and  althougn  the  styles  do  not  change  like  the  American 
styles,  a  better  garment  in  appearance  can  be  made  in  China  than  by 
Chinese  in  the  United  States. 

The  medicinal  preparations  can  only  be  had  in  China  where  they  are 
prepared ;  consequently,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  send  to  that  country 
for  our  medicines. 

The  sauces  are  manufactured  from  raw  material,  the  product  only 
of  China;  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture  a  sauce  in  the  United  Stat^ 
like  the  imported,  on  account  of  the  water  and  climate. 


Tariff. 


Rate. 


Wool  wearing  apparel I  Paragraph  »70.i  44  cents  a  pound  and  60  per 

I  cent. 

Snic  wearing  apparel Paragraph  aoo.!  60  percent. 

Decorated  earthenware Paragraph  95..;  60  percent. 

Sauces I  Paragraph  241 . '  40  per  cent. 

Medicinal  preparations,  nonalcoholic i  Paragraph 68.. i  25 percent. 


Very  respectfully, 

San  Francisco  Chinese 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Tang  Mint,  President 


COFFEE. 

TLOIS.  H.  M.  COUDEET,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  C.  F.  BLANEX,  OF 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  OPPOSING  DUTY  ON  COFFEE. 

St.  Louis,  December  2,  1908. 
Hon.  Harry  Coudret,  City. 

Dear' Sir:  I  note  in  an  associated  news  dispatch,  a  contemplated 
duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  coffee.  This  same  news  item  says  that 
the  committee  considered  ''that  this  additional  duty  would  not 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumer."    A  duty  on  coffee,  no  matter 
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tow  much  that  duty  would  be,  would  be  the  most  unpopular  duty 
that  could  be  imposed.  It  would  naturally  be  paid  by  the  poor  and 
middle  class.  Three  cents  a  pound  tax  would  be  an  additional  cost 
to  the  retailer  of  5  cents  a  pound,  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  add 
to'the  retail  price  of  his  coflFees.  This  additional  cost  nxight  be  taken 
from  the  dealer's  profit,  and  possibly  a  little  from  the  jobber's  profit 
on  the  highest  priced  coffee,  bought  by  the  wealthy  people,  but  the 
cheaper  grades  would  necessarily  have  to  be  sold  to  the  consumers 
for  at  least  5  cents  a  pound  more.  It  would  compel  the  jobber 
and  roaster  to  advance  their  prices  to  the  dealer  4  cents  a  pound. 
Shrinkage  on  roasted  coffee  is  figured  at  16  per  cent  or  16  pounds  to 
100  pounds.  This  would  mean  48  cents  on  100  pounds,  or  within 
2  cents  from  being  i  cent  a  pound,  that  the  shrinkage  would  cost. 

The  selling  expense  and  cost  of  doing  business  for  the  jobber  is  15 
per  cent  and  over.  This  would  add  another  additional  one-half  cent 
to  the  jobber,  compelling  him  to  get  4  cents  a  poimd  more  from  the 
dealer.  It  costs  the  dealer  very  nearly  20  per  cent  to  do  business,  so 
the  additional  cost  to  the  dealer  would  be  about  5  cents  a  pound, 
which  of  course  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay. 

I  hope  that  you  will  use  your  influence  for  the  benefit  of  your  con- 
stituents to  discourage  this  tax  on  coffee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  F.  Blanke, 

Importer  of  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Spices^ 


FOOD  PRODUCTS  AND  BOOKS. 

•  Harvard  UNivERsrry, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  December  22,  1908. 
Mr.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Tariff  Revision. 
Dear  Sir:  Would  it  not  be  possible  in  a  revision  of  the  tariff  to 
reduce  or  abolish  the  duty  upon  such  necessaries  of  life  as  apples, 
butter,  potatoes,  and  eggs,  which  are  found  upon  the  table  alike  of 
rich  and  poor?  In  my  owti  realm  I  would  especially  urge  the  repeal 
on  the  duty  of  books  printed  in  England.  As  an  author  I  do  not 
fear  competition  and  as  a  purchaser  of  books  I  would  welcome  such 
a  boon  to  the  cause  of  learning. 

Yours,  truly,  Benjamin  Rand, 

Librarian  Harvard  University, 


JAPANESE  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

THE  JAPANESE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEEICA  WHITES  RELATIVE 
TO  FOOD  FBODTJCTS.  iniBSERT  STOCK.  AND  EABTHENWASE. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  14,  1908. 

CtoMMITTEE   ON   WaYS   AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  The  Japanese  Association  of  America,  which  repre- 
sents  the   Japanese   importers,    exporters,    and   consumers   of   the 
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United  States,  would  respectfuDy  call  your  atteiiti9n  to  the  following 
facts  taken  from  the  last  yearly  statistical  return  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor: 

Total  imports  San  Francisco $54, 094, 570 

1.  Japan 119,540,434 

2.  China 8,279,614 

3.  England 2,883,643 

Total  exports  San  Francisco $33,026,624 

I.Japan $10,580,746 

2.  England 4,058,983 

3.  China 3,802,006 

Total  imports  Puget  Sound $25,353,373 

I.Japan $14,646,202 

2.  British  Columbia 5, 762, 308 

3,  China 1,106.536 

Total  exports,  Puget  Sound $43, 659, 308 

1.  Japan $14,137,032 

2.  China  and  Hongkong 10, 979, 284 

3.  British  Columbia 5, 517, 372 

Total  imports,  Hawaii $4,141,709 

1.  Japan $1,557,441 

2.  India 658,244 

3.  Germany 348,667 

Total  exports,  Hawaii $229, 914 

1.  Japan $148,674 

2.  England 44,145 

3.  British  Columbia 14, 369 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast  is 
concerned,  Japan  leads  in  the  amount  of  foreign  business  trans- 
acted with  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  association  to  foster  commerce  between 
the  two  countries,  as  well  as  to  interest  themselves  in  behalf  of  the 
Japanese  residents  of  the  United  States,  as  the  association  believes 
that  the  projective  new  tariff  will  materiallj  concern  the  Japanese 
importers  as  well  as  consumers,  and,  as  it  is  understood  that  your 
committee  are  receiving  suggestions  from  different  commercial 
bodies,  the  Japanese  residents  of  the  United  States,  through  this 
association,  suggest  the  following  changes  in  the  customs  tariff: 

Miso,  which  is  now  being  assessed  at  40  per  cent  as  a  prepared 
vegetable  (see  T.  D.  26938,  G.  A.  6244),  should  be  especially  provided 
for  under  its  specific  name  in  the  free  list.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  miso  is  a  staple  article  of  food  with  the  Japanese,  and,  after 
importation  into  the  United  States,  is  consumed  only  by  Japanese. 
It  is  manufactured  from  beans,  broken  rice,  and  salt  and  water. 
After  cooking  it  is  mashed.  It  takes  from  two  to  three  months  to 
manufacture  the  article,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  in  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  water  and  the  climatic  conditions  in  this 
country  not  being  favorable  for  the  peculiar  flavor  in  the  article. 
A  number  of  Japanese  have  imported  the  raw  material  from  Japan 
and  experimented  in  the  preparation  of  the  article  in  tliis  country, 
but  invariably  without  success.  As  it  does  not  come  in  competi- 
tion with  any  manufactured  article,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  manu- 
facture it  out  of  either  American  beans,  American  broken  rice,  or 
the  water  of  this  country,  and  as  the  article  is  relied  upon  by  the 
Japanese  as  a  staple  article  of  food,  and  as  it  is  a  necessity  to  them, 
we  believe  it  should  be  free  of  duty. 

Shoyu,  now  being  assessed  at  40  per  cent  as  a  sauce  under  paragraph 
241,  should  be  especially  provided  for  in  the  free  list.     Tnis  article 
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is  brewed  from  wheat,  beans,  and  water.  It  is  manufactured  very 
similar  to  the  Japanese  beverage  known  as  sake,  but  contains  no 
alcoholic  strength,  and,  after  several  experiments  in  tliis  coimtry, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  produce  shojru  with  the  peculiar 
flavor  the  Japanese  are  used  to.  It  is  partaken  of  in  a  manner  some- 
what similar  to  the  manner  of  using  sauce  by  Americans,  but  it  is 
never  used  by  others  than  the  Japanese. 

Miso  and  shoyu  enter  into  the  daily  meals  of  nearly  all  Japanese^ 
who  are  also  very  fond  of  American  dishes.  Although  a  variety  of 
Japanese  foodstuffs  are  imported  from  Japan,  miso  and  shoyu  are  the 
most  staple;  the  other  foods  are  deUcacies,  and  no  objection  is  made 
to  paying  the  duty  on  these,  but  the  duty  on  miso  and  shoyu  is  one 
for  revenue  only,  and  there  are  no  industries  to  be  protected  and  no 
class  of  people  should  object  to  the  reduction,  as  it  concerns  the 
Jaoanese  alone. 

Nursery  or  greenhouse  stock,  now  being  assessed  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  paragraph  252.  We  would  suggest  an  amendment  to 
both  paragraphs  251  and  252,  to  the  effect  that  all  shrubs,  plants, 
and  vines,  commonly  known  as  nursery  or  greenhouse  stocK,  less 
than  two  years  old,  be  free  of  duty. 

Our  reason  for  this  is  as  follows:  Most  of  the  nursery  stock  imported 
into  the  Pacific  coast  consist  of  camelUa  plants,  westUa  vines,  azalea 
plants,  sago  palms,  bamboo  plants,  bavaha  fern  balls,  aspidistra  roots, 
rapsis  palms,  and  peonie  roots. 

A  camelUa  plant  must  be  in  the  foreign  ground  at  least  one  year 
before  it  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  imported  successfully,  and  then 
after  importation  must  again  be  placed  in  the  ground  and  have 
expert  care  for  two  years  before  it  is  commercially  valuable  and  can 
be  retailed. 

The  westlia  vines  must  be  in  the  foreign  ground  at  least  one  year 
before  they  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  imported  successfully, 
and  after  importation  they  must  again  be  placed  in  tha  ground  and 
have  expert  care  for  two  or  three  vears. 

The  azalea  plants  must  be  in  tne  foreign  ^ound  about  one  year 
and  after  importation  must  again  be  placed  m  the  ground  and  have 
expert  care  for  another  year. 

The  sago  palms  must  be  in  the  foreign  ground  from  one  to  five 
years  before  they  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  imported  successfully, 
and  then  after  importation  must  again  be  placed  in  the  ground  one 
year  and  have  expert  care. 

Bamboo  plants  must  be  in  the  foreign  ground  one  year  before  they 
are  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  imported  successfully,  and  then  after 
importation  must  agam  be  placed  m  the  groimd  and' have  expert  care 
for  one  year. 

Bavaha  fern  balls  must  be  in  the  foreign  ground  at  least  one  year 
before  they  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  imported  successfuUv,  and 
then  after  importation  must  again  be  placed  m  the  ground  an<l  have 
expert  care  for  six  months. 

Aspidistra  roots  must  be  in  the  foreign  ground  one  year  before  they 
are  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  imported  successfully,  and  then  after 
importation  must  again  be  placed  m  the  ground  and  have  expert  care 
for  two  years. 

The  Rapsis  palms  must  be  in  the  foreign  ground  from  one  to  three 
years  before  they  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  imported  successfully, 
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and  then  after  importation  must  again  be  placed  in  the  ground  and 
have  expert  care  for  from  two  to  three  years. 

The  peonie  roots  must  be  in  the  foreign  ground  for  one  year  before 
they  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  imported  successfully,  and  then 
after  importation  must  again  be  placed  m  the  ground  and  nave  expert 
care  for  two  years. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  nursery 
stock  less  than  two  years  old  on  importation  will  need  considerable 
labor  on  it  in  this  country  before  the  stock  will  be  ready  for  the 
market. 

As  a  rule  it  does  not  prove  profitable  to  import  young  plants  from  a 
foreign  country  when  tney  can  be  grown  from  cuttings  m  the  United 
States,  but  the  above-named  plants  can  not  be  grown  in  the  United 
States  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  the  amount  of  labor  devoted  to  the 
plants  when  in  the  foreign  ground  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  for 
shipment  so  that  the  stock  can  a^ain  be  planted  and  thrive.  The 
above-named  plants  do  not  come  m  competition  with  plants  grown 
from  seeds  or  cuttings  in  the  United  States,  as  they  are  of  an  entirely 
different  variety,  and  are  plants  only  grown  in  Japan. 

The  largest  importers  of  nursery  stock  on  the  Pacific  coast  are 
Domoto  Brothers,  of  Fruitvale,  Cal.,  who  are  owners,  also,  of  one  of 
the  largest  nurseries  in  the  West,  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
produce  many  of  the  plants  in  this  country  they  are  forced  to  import 
the  young  plants  and  mature  them  in  the  United  States. 

If  yoxmg  nursery  stock  could  be  imported  free  of  duty  it  would 
lead  to  a  large  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  a  number  of  Americans 
and  Japanese  would  engage  in  the  industry,  while  at  the  present  time 
there  is  no  inducement  to  do  business  in  the  nursery  line  where  one 
needs  many  foreign  plants,  both  on  account  of  the  duty  and  the 
trouble^^with  the  customs  as  to  valuation.  Under  the  present  system 
it  is  impossible  to  abandon  duty  paid  goods  unless  it  is  done  within 
ten  days  aft«r  entry.  An  enormous  quantity  of  nursery  stock  is  duty 
paid,  and  it  is  long  after  the  time  of  abandonment  has  expired  before 
it  is  known  whether  the  merchandise  is  worthless  or  not.  So  an  im- 
porter is  not  only  out  of  the  original  cost  of  the  plants,  but  the  freight, 
expenses,  and  customs  duty.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
the  suggestion  in  regard  to  all  nursery  stock  is  too  broad,  the  above 
plants  should  be  specifically  named  in  the  free  list  with  the  age  pro- 
viso. 

In  paragraph  252  of  the  present  tariff  act,  certain  stocks,  cuttings, 
or  seedlings  are  specially  described  by  age,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  age  limit  should  not  govern  with  nursery  stock.  If  the  suggested 
clause  is  adopted  by  the  committee  and  passed  by  Congress  m  the 
new  tariff  act,  it  will  greatly  tend  to  beautify  the  homes  and  gardens 
of  people  in  moderate  circumstances,  who,  at  the  present  time,  find 
it  too  expensive  to  have  the  better  class  of  plants  in  their  gardens. 
There  is  no  clause  that  could  be  incorporated  in  the  act  which  would 
further  promote  the  development  of  horticulture  than  the  free  entry 
of  young  shrubs,  plants,  and  vines,  commonly  known  as  nursery  or 
greenhouse  stock,  which  will  have  to  be  matured  by  nurserymen 
before  they  can  be  sold  to  the  public. 

Rice, — Paragraph  232  provides  for  a  duty  of  1 J  cents  per  pound  on 
imcleaned  rice,  or  rice  free  of  the  outer  hull  and  still  having  the  inner 
cuticle  on.     We  would  respectfully  suggest  a  duty  of  one-fourth  of 
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1  cent  per  pound  on  this  class  of  rice,  for  the  reason  that  Texas  cleaned 
rice  is  now  selling  in^his  market  at  $3.75  and  $4,  according  to  grade, 
per  100  pounds  f.  o.  d.  San  Francisco,  deducting  55  cents  for  freight, 
IS  equal  to  $3.20  f.  o.  b.  Texas.  Japanese  rice  is  selling  at  $5.75  per 
100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  so  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity 
of  levying  a  heavy  protctive  duty  on  uncleaned  nee.  On  account 
of  the  Japanese  consuming  80  per  cent  of  the  importations  of  this 
rice,  and  because  of  their  naving  become  accustomed  to  the  special 
qualities  which  are  contained  in  the  Japanese  rice,  is  the  main  reason 
whv  they  prefer  to  pay  the  higher  price  for  the  rice. 

At  the  present  time  the  price  of  uncleaned  rice  in  Japan  is  $2.75 
per  100  pounds,  freight  to  San  Francisco  25  cents,  the  duty  $1.25, 
cost  of  milling  35  cents,  making  a  total  of  $4.60.  In  the  cleaning 
of  the  rice  there  is  a  loss  of  12  per  cent.  The  cost  price,  therefore, 
after  cleaning  is  $5.35  per  100  pounds  and  the  retail  price  $5.75 
per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 

When  the  rate  of  duty  was  raised  from  three-fourths  of  1  cent 

Bjr  pound  under  the  Wilson  bill  to  H  cents  per  pound  under  the 
ingley  bill,  it  was  done  so  mainly  on  the  strength  of  arguments 
of  southern  rice  planters,  committees  representing  southern  mill 
owners,  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  domestic  rice  business. 
The  main  argument  used  (see  pp.  848  to  863,  tariflF  hearings  before 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  published  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  1897)  was  to  the  eflfect  that  they  had  to 
compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor.  As  the  present  prices  show,  even 
if  the  duty  was  deducted,  that  the  domestic  article  could  undersell 
the  forei^,  we  fail  to  see  where  the  argument  which  may  have 
been  justifiable  in  1897  can  hold  good  at  the  present  time. 

The  production  of  rice  within  the  United  States  has  increased  to 
such  enormous  proportions  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  price 
but  of  quaUty,  and  if  a  certain  rice  of  superior  quality  can  be  imported, 
although  it  may  be  more  expensive  than  the  domestic  article,  there 
is  no  reason  wny  a  heavy  diity  should  be  assessed  upon  it,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  revenue.  We  are  not  claiming  a  reduc- 
tion from  tne  present  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  cleaned  rice,  but 
a  reduction  on  uncleaned  rice,  which,  after  importation,  goes  through 
a  process  of  manufacture  before  it  is  ready  for  use  The  li  cents 
duty  is  equal  to  about  a  45  per  cent  duty  on  the  uncleaned  rice, 
which  is  a  raw  material.  The  completing  labor  is  all  done  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time  there  are  nine  mills  engaged  in 
cleaning  rice  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  heavy  rate  of  freight  on 
staple  products  between  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  coasts.  It 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  merchandise  brought  to  this 
coast  from  either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf  is  subject  to  a  heavy  rate 
of  freight,  and  if  a  reduction  was  made  on  uncleaned  rice  it  will  not 
affect  any  portion  of  the  United  States  other  than  the  Pacific  coast, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  Japanese  uncleaned  rice  to  be  imported  cleaned 
in  this  country  and  then  to  enter  into  competition  with  rice  produced 
in  the  United  States,  as  the  freight  rate  alone  \yill  exclude  it  on 
account  of  the  high  price  which  it  ^^  ill  then  cost  if  any  attempt  is 
made  to  deliver  east  of  the  I^ocky  Moimtains.  You  will  readily  per- 
ceive that  some  allowance  should  be  made  us  out  West  on  account 
of  the  heavy  handicap  we  are  under  regarding  freight  rates. 
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Vegetables. — ^Vegetables,  which  are  being  assessed  at  25  per  cent 
under  paragraph  257  and  40  per  cent  undei^aragraph  241.  We 
believe  that  such  vegetables  that  are  not  grown  in  the  United  States 
should  be  free  of  duty.  This  provision  in  the  law  could  be  made 
feasible  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  furnishing  the  collector 
of  customs  a  list  of  such  vegetables  as  are  the  product  of  the  United 
States. 

Earthenvmre. — In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  a  reduction  of  duty 
on  decorated  earthenware,  which  is  now  being  assessed  at  60  per  cent 
under  paragraph  95.  We  believe  that  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  and  a 
proviso  that  no  duty  should  be  assessed  on  packing  charges  would 
mcrease  the  importations  to  such  an  extent  that  the  amount  of  rev- 
enue would  not  be  decreased,  and  at  the  same  time  would  furnish 
sufficient  protection  to  American  manufacturers, 
yef}'  respectfully, 

Japanese  Association  of  America, 
K.  MsinjiMA,  President 
T.  KrMA,  Secretary. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  HOPKINS,  SENATOR,  FILES  LETTER  OF  AURORA, 
(ILL.)  NURSERIES  COMPANT. 

Aurora,  III.,  December  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Albert  J.  Hopkins, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  there 
will  come  up  for  revision  the  schedule  on  nursery  stock  imported 
from  Europe.  It  has  been  recommended  by  the  tariff  committee 
of  the  National  Nurserymen's  Association  that  certain  articles,  such 
as  trees  J-inch  caliper  and  up,  take  a  very  heavy  classification, 
meaning  an  added  duty  of  $40  to  $65  per  thousand  trees;  also  the 
same  thing  applies  to  shrubbery,  2  feet  and  above.  We  do  not 
object  to  this,  as  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  Europe  tells  us  that 
they  pay  less  than  1  mark  a  dav  for  help,  while  in  this  coimtry, 
and  especially  in  the  West  and  I^torth west,  prices  of  labor  have  in 
some  instances  doubled  in  the  last  few  years. 

We,  however,  vigorously  object  to  admitting  certain  nursery 
stock,  such  as  evergreen  and  forest-tree  seedlings  at  a  flat  rate  of 
$1  per  thousand.  The  nursery  industry  in  the  West  is  largely 
engaged  in  this  class  of  business  and  if  the  scale,  as  indicated  by 
this  committee,  should  be  adopted,  it  would  practically  put  the 
evergreen  and  forest-tree  seedling  growers  in  the  Northwest  out  of 
business,  as  this  is  one  of  the  largest  stocks  in  trade  of  European 
growers,  and  should  this  duty  be  placed  at  $1  per  thousand,  flat, 
the  European  growers,  with  their  cheap  help,  would  shut  out  all 
competition  from  American  nurserymen. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  in  your  owti  county,  at  Dundee,  is 
located  perhaps  the  largest  evergreen  seedling  grower  in  the  United 
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States,  and  he  conducts  a  business  of  over  $100,000  a  year  in  this  line. 
He  is  only  one  of  a  great  many  nurserymen  who  are  engaged  in 
the  same  class  of  business  and  wno  would  be  directly  aflPected  by  the 
schedule,  as  suggested  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the 
tariff  committee  of  the  nurserymen's  association,  and  should  this 
flat  rate  of  $1  per  thousand  prevail  it  would  practically  put  him,  as 
well  as  all  these  other  seedlmg  growers,  out  of  business. 

The  schedule  as  submitted  is  in  the  interest  of  the  eastern  nursery 
firms  almost  exclusively,  especially  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  admit- 
tance of  evergreen  and.  forest  tree  seedlings,  i  believe  in  your  fair- 
mindedness  and  hope  that  you  will  do  me  the  personal  favor  of  seeing 
Mr.  Payne,  or  at  least  some  member  of  this  committee,  and  urge 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  reporting  this  schedule  as  it  has  been 
suggested  by  the  nurserymen's  committee,  \\ith  the  additional 
advance  in  evergreen  and  forest  tree  seedlings  to  $2.50  per  thousand. 
This  is  no  more  than  fair,  and  it  will  be  a  great  protection  to  nearly 
all  the  nurserymen  of  the  Central  and  Western  States.  We  heartily 
agree  that  the  rose  growers  and  growers  of  ornamental  stock  should 
have  the  best  possible  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  we  believe 
that  our  seedling  growers  should  be  protected  as  well. 

If  it  would  be  or  any  benefit,  I  w^ould  be  glad  to  supply  statistics 
as  to  the  quantity  of  seedlings  marketed  ana  also  as  to  their  value. 
One  nurseryman,  to  whom  I  referred,  last  year  marketed  something 
like  10,000,000  evergreen  seedlings. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 

Sincerely,  yours,  J.  A.  Young. 


HOH.  JOEL  COOK,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEE  OF  JAMES  KEEWSON  & 
SONS,  CHELTENHAM,  PA. 

Cheltenham,  Pa.,  December  15,  1908. 
Hon.  Joel  Cook. 

Dear  Sir:  The  present  low  tariff  on  nursery  stock  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  pnvate  planters  of  such  stock  to  buy  a  large  per- 
centage of  their  nursery  goods  in  foreign  countries,  where  labor  is 
extremely  cheap.  Kiio^dng  these  facts  and  having  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  two  years  immense  quantities  have  been 
purchased  directly  by  consumers,  we,  as  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Nurserymen  and  also  of  the  Pennsylvania  Nursery- 
men's Association,  beg  that  you  ^dll  carefully  consider  the  request 
of  these  associations  in  their  petition  to  the  tariff  revision  commit- 
tee, to  wit,  that  a  specific  duty  be  placed  on  deciduous  trees  above 
8  feet  in  height,  also  on  evergreens  above  2  feet,  and  fully  developed 
shrubs  suitable  for  decorative  purposes. 

It  is  very  evident  to  a  careful  observer  that  the  American  grower 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  business  if  the  present  tariff  remains  in 
force. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  James  Krewson  &  Sons. 
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THE  EVEBGBEEir  iniBSEST  CO.,  STURGEON  BAT,  WIS.,  ASKS  AN 
INCBEASE  ON  EVEBOBEEN  SEEDLINOS. 

Stubgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  December  23, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  WashiTigUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  evergreens  from  seeds  in 
this  country,  I  beg  of  you  to  recommend  that  the  duty  on  imported 
stocks  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  tree  seedlings  be  increased  to  $2 
per  1 ,000.  We  can  only  sell  our  product  now  to  those  who  understand 
that  the  United  States  grown  are  better.    We  can't  raise  them  for  the 

Frice  the  foreigner  can  sell  with  duty  added.     I  have  stated  facts,  and 
trust  you  win  consider  same. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Evergreen  Nursery  Company, 
Per  J.  J.  PiNNEY,  Superintendent, 


THE  HABVABD  (ILL.)  EVEBGBEEN  NTTBSEBT  PBOTESTS  AGAINST 
LOWEB  DUTT  ON  EVEBGBEEN  SEEDLINGS. 

Harvard,  III.,  December  23,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  grower  of  evergreen  seedlings,  and  as  such  would 
protest  against  the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  this  class  of  nursery  stock, 
as  recommended  by  the  nurserymen's  tariff  committee.  The  tariff 
on  evergreen  seedhngs  should  be  higher  rather  than  lower,  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  pray  your  committee  to  raise  the  rate  from  SI  per 
1,000  to  $2  per  1,000  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent. 
We  can  not  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  without  a 
sufficient  tariff,  and  I  wish  vou  would  see  to  it  that  the  present  rate 
is  not  lowered,  but  if  possible  raised. 

Yours,  truly,  Robt.  C.  Uecke. 


GEO.  J.  KELLOGG  &  SONS,  JANESVILLE,  WIS.,  WISH  INCBEASE 
OF  DUTT  ON  EVERGKEEN  SEEDLINGS. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  December  19,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
My  Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  proposed 
change  in  the  tariff  on  certain  classes  of  nurserj^  stock.  We  under- 
stand that  the  committee  on  tariff  of  the  National  Association  of 
Nurserymen  have  reported  to  your  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
or  will  soon  report,  asking  for  certain  changes  in  the  present  tariff 
on  nursery  stock  and  that  certain  classes  of  stock  be  given  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  than  at  present.  Now  as  a  representative  of  the  nursery- 
business  from  the  Middle  West  we  wish  to  ask  that  you  give  to  us  as 
growers  of  evergreen  seedlings  and  forest  tree  seedlings  the  same 
ratio  of  protection  that  is  asked  for  the  eastern  growers  of  ornamental 
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stock.  To  that  end  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  duty  of  evergreen 
seedlings  be  raised  to  $2  per  thousand  and  the  duty  of  forest  tree 
seedlings  be  raised  to  $1.50  per  thousand. 

We  wish  also  to  mention  that  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
tariff  of  the  national  association  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  heavy  growers 
of  ornamental  stocky  and  it  does  not  appear  to  us  as  being  just  the 
right  and  proper  thmg  for  them  to  asK  for  an  increase  in  duty  on 
the  stock  they  propagate  largely  and  leave  out  the  western  grower 
on  the  two  seedlings  above  mentioned.  We  sincerely  hope  you  will 
use  your  influence  and  vote  to  secure  the  increase  we  ask  for. 
Thanking  you  for  your  attention  to  oiu"  request,  we  remain. 
Very  truly, 

Kellogg' s  Nursery, 

M.  S.  Kellogg,  Proprietor. 


OUVES. 

THE  AMEBIGAir  OLIVE  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES,   CAL.,  TJBGES  THAT 
THESE   BE   HO  BEDTJCTIOH   OF   DTJTT. 

Los  Angeles,  December  18,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa^Tiingion,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  On  Friday,  December  11,  there  appeared  before  your 
honorable  body,  either  oy  letter  or  in  person,  petitioners  representing 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  importers  of  olives,  all  asking 
for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  olive  oil  and  olives. 

Mr.  Julius  Steele,  president  of  Atwood  &  Steele  Company,  Chicago, 
states  in  his  letter  of  December  2  to  you : 

^  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  repeatedly  tried  to  use  California  olives — ^both  green  and 
ripe — ^for  bottling  and  have  found  it  absolutely  impossible  (even  when  using  our  best 
efforts,  the  result  of  many  years'  experience)  to  so  bottle  them  as  to  preserve  them, 
except  for  a  very  short  time,  and  that  they  emit  the  most  abominable  and  penetrating 
odor. 

They  make  the  following  deduction,  that  there  is  really  no  competi- 
tion between  the  CaUfomia  olive  and  the  imported  olive,  and  that  if 
there  were  no  California  olives  at  all  raised  there  would  be  no  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  Spanish  olives;  and  if  there  were  no  olives  im- 
ported there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  consumption  of  California 
olives. 

He  further  states  that  there  are  no  ripe  olives  imported.  • 
Under  date  of  December  1,  in  a  letter  signed  "Reia,  Murdoch  &  Co., 
by  W.  F.  Bode,''  addressed  to  you,  they  say: 

We  object  to  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty.asked  for  by  the  few  producers  of  Cali- 
fornia olives — 

Because  they  can  not  be  successfully  bottled  when  green  cured,  are  not  uniform 
in  color,  and  of  infinitesimal  quantity,  and  therefore  noncompetitive. 

In  a  letter  o.f  December  1,  signed  by  Githens,  Rexsamer  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  addressed  to  you,  they  also  ask  to  see  a  reduction 
of  5  cents  a  gallon  in  the  duty  on  olives. 
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We,  the  growers  and  manufacturers  of  olives  and  olive  oil  in  Cali- 
fornia, wish  to  call  your  attention  to  what  this  5  cents  a  gaJlon 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  olives  really  means  to  the  grower  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  grower  to-day  is  being  paid  an  average  of  $31.23  per  ton. 
There  are  in  a  ton  of  olives  350  gallons,  of  which  300  gallons  are 
commonly  termed  ^^edible"  or  **pickling"  olives.  At  6  cents  a 
gallon  this  would  mean  a  reduction  in  tariff  of  $15  a  ton.  The 
6  cents  a  gallon  which  they  ask  for  will  throw  the  California  grower 
out  of  business,  as  the  importer  knows  that  there  are  now  being 
planted  at  the  rate  of  500  to  1,000  acres  of  olives  a  year  in  this  State, 
and  that  it  is  now  only  a  q^uestion  of  a  very  short  time,  with  proper 
protection,  before  California  will  be  a  factor  in  the  olive  business 
and  that  it  will  take  business  away  from  the  importers,  as  the  Cali- 
fornia manufacturer  is  selling  his  goods  direct  either  to  the  jobber 
or  to  the  retailer;  in  other  words,  coming  as  close  to  the  consumer 
as  it  is  possible  to  do. 

The  5  cents  a  gallon  reduction  wliich  they  ask  for  would  not  in 
any  way  benefit  the  consumer,  as  they  pack  their  olives  mostly  in 
what  are  called  8's  and  16\s.  That  is  8  bottles  to  the  gallon  or 
16  bottles  to  the  gallon.  If  8  bottles  to  the  gallon,  it  means  less 
than  1  cent  per  bottle,  and  if  16  to  the  gallon  it  means  less  than  one- 
third  of  a  cent  to  the  bottle  for  the  consumer,  while  the  reduction  to 
the  grower  in  California  means,  by  absolute  figures,  $15  per  ton,  or 
nearly  one-half  of  what  he  is  now  getting  for  his  crop. 

They  further  state  that  California  olives  can  not  be  packed  so  as  to 
keep.  Every  packer  in  the  State  of  California  gives  an  absolute 
guaranty  that  their  olives  will  keep  in  good  merchantable  condition 
one  year  from  date  of  shipment.  Some  packers  have  kept  them  in 
bottles  and  in  cans  from  three  to  five  years  without  any  harm  to  the 
olive  whatever. 

They  claim  that  the  California  industry  is  not  growing.  Five  years 
ago  there  was  not  one  case  of  California  olives  shipped  East,  either 
green  or  ripe.  Last  year  there  were  shipped  30,000  cases.  This 
year  it  is  safe  to  estimate,  although  there  is  a  short  crop  in  this  State, 
that  the  manufacturers  will  sliip  not  less  than  35,000  cases. 

There  is  soil  in  California,  with  proper  protection  to  the  oUve 
industry,  that  will  produce  as  good  fruit  as  any  that  was  ever  imported, 
soil  that  is  not  useful  for  any  other  purpose  and  wliich  could  not  be 
made  to  raise  oranges,  lemons,  or  any  deciduous  or  citrus  fruits.  I 
speak  of  our  hilly  country  where  it  is  impossible  to  irrigate  to  any 
great  extent,  but  which  is  ideal  olive  land. 

We  think  an  investigation  of  the  olive  conditions  in  California  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  reason  of  those  who  oppose  us  will  show  you 
that  our  contentions  are  pretty  nearly  facts. 
Yours,  truly,  ' 

Olive  Growers  and  Manufacturers 

OF  THE  State  of  California, 
Represented  by  W.  O.  Johnson. 
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OLIVES,  OLIVE  OIL,  AND  CHEESE. 

GREEK  MERCHANTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ASK  CONSIDERA- 
TION FOR  CERTAIN  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

New  York  City,  December  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJiaii'man  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington ,  D,  C. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Greek  merchants,  resident  and  doing  business 
in  the  United  States,  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  memorial  to  your  hon- 
orable Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  relative  to  certain  Greek  prod- 
ucts, and  respectfully  request  that  the  same  may  have  your  just  con- 
sideration. 

In  prefacing  this  we  beg  to  say  that  the  Greek  people  in  the  United 
States  number  between  250,000  and  300,000.  They  are  hard  working, 
industrious;  many  of  them  are  American  citizens,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  a*people  of  means  in  this  country,  and  the  cost  of  food  products 
is  vital  to  their  welfare.  We  therefore  respectfully  protest  against 
certain  duties  that  exist  on  Greek  products,  which  are  almost  exclu- 
sively consumed  by  the  poor  laboring  classes  (among  whom  are 
GreeKs,  Italians,  and  the  Jewish  people)  of  this  country,  and  which 
can  not  be  said  justly  to  compete  with  any  similar  product  gro^Ti  in 
this  market  in  any  way  whatsoever,  and  we  beg  that  some  ameliora- 
tion of  these  conditions  shall  be  made  in  order  that  the  expense  of  liv- 
ing of  these  peoples  shall  come  within  a  reasonable  limit. 

Black  olives  in  cables. — Under  Schedule  G,  paragraph  264,  olives  in 
casks  are  made  dutiable  at  15  cents  per  gallon,  wMch  is  equivalent  to 
1|  to  2  cents  per  pound.  No  distinguishing  provision  is  made  between 
black  olives  and  other  olives.  The  black  olive  gro^Ti  in  Greece  and 
imported  into  this  market  does  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  compete 
with  the  olive  grown  in  California,  as  it  does  not  compete  with  the 
olives  of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain.  It  is  not  a  product  consumed  to  any 
extent  whatever  as  a  luxury  or  a  condiment  by  the  American  public. 
It  is  a  real  food  of  the  poor  which,  owing  to  the  way  it  is  prepared,  is 
very  rich  in  nutritive  substances,  differing  essentially  from  tne  green 
or  the  ripe  olive.  Anyone  can  realize  "rniAt  we  say.  The  green  or 
ripe  olive  of  California  is  a  condiment  and  competes  only  with  the 
Spanish,  French,  iind  Italian  olives.  A  removal  of  the  duty  on  the 
Crreek  black  olive  wU  increase  its  consumption  necessarily,  but  it  vnll 
never  injure  the  California  olive  trade.  The  people  used  to  Greek 
olive  as  food  will  use  this  olive  or  none.  We  maintain,  inasmuch 
as  this  olive  does  not  compete  with  anything  of  its  kind  in  this  market, 
and  since  it  is  a  food  of  the  poorer  laboring  classes,  that  any  dutv  lev- 
ied on  the  same  is  a  decided  hardship  and  that  it  is  a  duty  levied  on  a 
necessity  and  not  on  a  luxury.  We  therefore  pray  that  you  may  be 
disposed  to  permit  entry  of  the  black  olive  grown  in  Greece  free  of 
duty. 

Greeic  olive  oil. — Schedule  A.  paragraph  40,  duty  is  now  levied  on  all 
edible  olive  oils  at  40  cents  agallon,  except  in  bottles  and  small  packages, 
where  the  duty  is  50  cents.  Greek  ouve  oil,  Uke  the  Greek  olive,  is 
consumed  almost  entirely  by  the  foreign  element  in  this  market.  It 
can  not  be  putjn  the  same  class  ^^^th  the  Lucca  oils  or  French  oils. 
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It  is  not  used  by  the  American  public.  No  discrimination  has  ever 
been  made  between  this  oil  and  nigher  grade  oils. .  Like  the  ohve,  it 
is  the  food  of  the  poor  man.  We  respectfuUjr  request  that  a  duty 
not  exceeding  20  cents  per  gallon  in  casks  be  imposed  on  this  edible 
oil  imported  n'om  Greece  and  adjoining  islands. 

Machinery  olive  oU, — ^Free  list,  paragraph  626,  oUve  oil  unfit  for 
eating  purposes,  free.  We  understand  that  through  error  or  by  de- 
sign certain  lots  of  oUve  oil  have  been  entered  free  of  duty,  and  after- 
wards said  oil  has  been  clarified  and  used  for  domestic  purposes.  We 
stamp  our  disapproval  of  this  practice  and  would  suggest  that  you 
make  a  ruling  that  all  such  oils  coming  from  Greece  and  elsewhere 
under  this  heading,  be  mixed  with  a  certain  percentage  of  olive-seed 
oil,  which,  because  of  its  taste,  will  make  the  oil  absolutely  unfit  for 
domestic  consumption  and  thereby  protect  the  Government  from 
fraud  and  protect  the  edible  oil  from  unjust  competition. 

C%««««.— Schedule  G,  paragraph  237,  cheese  or  substitutes  therefor, 
duty  6  cents  per  pound.  The  Greek  white  cheese  does  not  compete 
in  any  way  whatsoever  with  cheese  of  American  manufacture  and 
can  not  be  classed  with  high  grade  imported  cheese  of  other  varieties. 
It  is  consumed  not  at  all  bv  the  American  pubUc,  but  entirely  bv 
foreign  peoples.  It  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity.  Like  the  black 
olive,  it  is  the  food  of  the  poor  man,  both  in  his  native  countrjr  and 
in  America,  and  any  duty  assessed  on  such  a  product  is  a  hardship  on 
the  poor  man  here.  We  therefore  appeal  for  a  removal  of  this  present 
duty  on  Greek  cheese. 

We  have  endeavored  to  state  the  facts  briefly  in  order  that  we  may 
not  encroach  unnecessarily  upon  your  valuable  time.  We  shall  ble 
pleased  at  your  command  to  add  any  details  you  may  desire  or  to 
appear  in  person  before  your  honorable  committee.  We  therefore 
respectfully  submit  the  above  for  your  consideration,  and  we  herewith 
subscribe  to  the  same. 

LeKoe  &  Drivas,  17  Roosevelt  street,  New  York; 
E.  D.  Papavasilopulo,  3  Madison  street.  New  York 
City;  N.  D.  Samanarey,  93  Roosevelt  street,  New- 
York;  A.  Lckak's  &  Co.,  56  Roosevelt  street,  New 
York  City;  J.  P.  Calogera,  34  N.  Bowery,  32  Roose- 
velt street.  New  York;  C.  H.  Gatoy,  44-6  New  Bow- 
ery, New  York  City;  John  Alban,  134  W.  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  New  York  City;  John  Papadeas,  36 
OBver  street.  New  York  City;  Theo.  Economn,  18-20 
Oak  street,  City;  Vamavelias  &  Voulgarus,  123  Wash- 
ington; Basil  G.  Maviris,  44  OUver  street,  New  York; 
G.  P.  Papadopulos  and  Co.,  56  James  street,  New- 
York  City. 
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PINEAPPLES. 

F.  G.  McMULLEH,  WALTON,  FLA.,  FILES  SXTPPLEHEITTAL  STATE- 
MElfT  BELATIVE  TO  CXJBAir  PINEAPPLES. 

Walton,  Fla.,  December  20,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  Z).  C. 

Gentlemen:  Supplement  to  brief  concerning  tariff  on  pineapples, 
in  answer  to  statements  filed  by  John  McCormick  and  Albert  Merritt, 
importers. 

The  said  statements  filed  hy  John  McCormick  and  Albert  Merritt 
are  wrong  in  all  particulars,  viz: 

First.  A  barrel  of  pineapples  weighs  160  poimds,  and  a  duty  of 
1  cent  per  pound  would  be  a  duty  of  $1.60  per  barrel  instead  of 
S3. 50  as  per  their  statement. 

A  crate  of  pineapples  weighs  80  pounds,  and  1  cent  per  pound  duty 
means  80  cents  per  crate  duty. 

The  average  sale  of  Cuban  pineapples  during  March,  April,  and 
May  exceeds  $5  per  barrel,  and  often  reaches  $7.50  per  barrel,  and 
later  lower  prices  are  caused  bj^  overstocked  markets,  which  also 
causes  loss  to  the  Florida  producer. 

Second.  The  cost  to  produce  and  deliver  Cuban  pineapples  in 
bulk  f.  o.  b.  New  York  to-day  is  $23.35  per  1,000  with  present  duty 
paid.  With  present  duty  increased  to  $15  per  1,000,  as  per  our 
request,  the  cost  would  be  $31.35  per  1,000,  leaving  a  profit  of  $19 
per  1,000  at  the  lowest  average  selling  price. 

Third.  The  large  profits  in  Cuban  pineapples  is  not  returned  in 
American  products.  Cubans  buv  little  or  nothing  in  America  to  pro- 
duce their  crop  of  pineapples  and  produce  at  home  their  main  articles 
of  food. 

Fourth.  Cuban  pineapples  could  be  imported  with  profit  into  this 
coimtry  and  paj  2  cents  per  pound  duty,  until  active  competition 
with  liorida  ruins  the  market.  Hence,  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  poimd 
is  not  prohibitive,  but  merely  places  the  American  producer  on  an 
equal  basis  as  to  cost  of  delivery  f.  o.  b.  markets. 

With  1  cent  per  pound  duty  Cuba  can  deliver  pineapples  f.  o.  b. 
New  York  for  $1.74  per  crate  of  80  pounds,  while  Florida  can  not 
deliver  its  pineapples  there  for  less  than  $1.80  per  crate.  This 
gives  Cuba  6  cents  advantage  with  the  1  cent  duty,  which  we  pro- 
pose, and  is  positively  not  prohibitive. 

Fifth.  There  would  be  no  delay  caused  by  tariff  reading ''  by  pound." 
For  instance,  all  crates  are  estimated  at  2^  cubic  feet,  and  80  pounds; 
barrels  at  5  cubic  feet,  and  160  pounds.  Therefore  we  reauest  that 
all  crates  of  2^  cubic  feet  be  estimated  at  80  pounds,  and  oarrels  of 
5  cubic  feet  at  160  pounds,  when  collecting  this  tariff. 

Sixth.  We  call  your  honorable  body's  attention  to  the  importance 
of  a  pineapple  importer.  He  creates  no  value,  nor  adds  any  to 
articles  he  handles.  The  said  John  McCormick,  and  other  importers, 
never  buy  or  invest  one  dollar  in  the  pineapple  business.  They 
receive  tHis  merchandise  on  a  commission  basis,  charging  ^t  least  10 
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Ser  cent  on  the  gross  sales  for  disposing  of  same,  and  have  not  a 
ollar  invested,  or  at  any  risk  of  loss. 

The  said  John  McCormick  has  told  his  Florida  customers  that  he 
would  not  oppose  an  increase  of  duty  to  35  cents  per  crat^,  or  one- 
half  cent  per  poimd,  as  this  amount  would  equalize  the  difference 
in  cost  of  transportation,  but  would  not  grant  protection  for  the 
difference  in  cost  of  production. 

Seventh.  We  would  also  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Cuban  pineapple  does  not  come  in  serious  competition  with 
other  fruits,  having  two  months'  free  market,  while  the  Florida  pro- 
ducer must  compete  with  Cuban  pineapples  at  all  times,  and  also 
has  in  addition  cantaloupes  and  Georgia  peaches,  two  very  popular 
articles  of  food. 
We  submit  the  above  facts  for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

Indian  Rivee  Pineapple  Growers'  League, 
Represented  by  F.  G.  McMullen. 

}S  h 

SAGO  FLOUR. 

VABIOUS  TJSEBS  OF  SAOO  FLOXTE  PETITIOIT  FOB  ITS  SPECIFIC 
EXEMPTIOH  FROM  DXTTT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  9,^1908. 
The  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Sago  flour:  We  respectfully  request  that  this  article  be 
placed  on  the  free  list^  and  so  distinctly  specified  that  no  misimder* 
standii)g  shall  arise.  The  article  is  not  made  in  this  country,  can  not 
be  brought  here  in  a  cruder  form,  so  that  labor  may  be  expended  on  it 
here. 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  S.  C.  Dumaine,  treas- 
lurer;  Cochico  Manufacturing  Company,  H.  M.  F. 
Lockwood,  treasurer;  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Com- 

{>any,  Herbert  Lyman,  treasurer;  Hamilton  Manu- 
acturing  Company,  by  Williams,  assistant  treasiurer; 
The  Parkhill  Manufacturing  Company,  Arthur  H. 
Lour,  treasurer;  The  Lancaster  Mill,  by  Harcourt 
Amory,'  treasurer;  The  Arabol  Manuiacturing  Com- 
3aJiy,  Mimgartner,  treasurer;  National  Gum  and 
'  lea  Company,  A.  Alexander,  manager. 


SCHEDULE  H-SPIRITS,  WINES,  AND  OTHER 
BEVERAGES. 


DUBONNET. 

J.   B.   MASTIV,  NEW  TOSK  CITY,   WISHES  THIS  TONIC  WINE 
LISTED  WITH  VEBHOUTH. 

New  York  City,  December  20,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WashingtoTif  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  the  sole  importer  of  a  tonic  wine  known  as 
"Dubonnet,"  which  has  within  the  past  ten  years  made  for  itself  a 
place  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  American  people,  I  respectfully 
request  that  in  the  revisecl  tariff  this  tonic  wine  be  listed  under  para- 
graph 296  with  yermouth,  which  it  most  resembles. 

It  has  always  been  so  classified  by  the  customs  authorities,  and  I 
Quote  with  pleasure  the  decision  rendered  by  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  upon  this  matter  some  years  since : 

In  the  matter  of  the  protest  2227-F/207n,  of  J.  B.  Martin  againet  the  decision  of  the 
collector  of  customs  at  New  York  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  oi  duties  chargeable 
upon  certain  merchandise  imported  per  Fonama,  entered  October  29,  1895. 

BBirORB  THE    UNFTED   STATES    OENEBAL    APPRAISERA    AT  NEW   YORK,    APRIL  9,    1896. 

Opinion  bv  Wilkinson,  G.  A. 

Tne  max^nandise  is  a  beverage  labeled  ''Quinquina  Dubonnet."  It  has  the  con- 
stituents of  vermouth  ordinarily  dealt  in  in  this  country,  and  we  find  upon  the  evidence 
that  it  is  one  variety  of  a  class  of  wines  known  in  trade  as  vermouths. 

It  was  assessed  for  duty  as  a  medicinal  proprietary  preparation  and  is  claimed  to  be 
dutiable  at  $1.G0  per  case  under  paragraph  244  of  the  act  of  Au2^t  28,  1894. 

We  find  that  it  is  not  a  medicinal  proprietary  preparation,  and  imder  our  first  finding 
the  protest  is  sustained. 

Price,  27  francs  a  case  of  12/1  bottles  containing  3  gallons. 

W.   G.    LUNT. 

J.  B.  Wilkinson. 
T.  8.  Sharretts. 

Dubonnet  is  made  in  France  and  is  extensively  used  there  as  a 
tonic  beverage,  similar  to  vermouth.  It  can  be  mixed  with  other 
beverages  and  made  into  a  cocktail,  or  taken  alone.  It  has  for  its 
base  a  light  muscatel  wine  and  its  alcoholic  strength  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  vermouth.  Dubonnet  is  sold  only  in  bars,  restaiu'ants. 
hotels,  and  caffis,  and  never  in  a  drug  store,  nor  is  it  ever  prescribed 
by  a  physician. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  further  or  other  question  as  to  the 
said  dubonnet,  it  having  always  been  classed  as  a  still  wine  of  the 
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vermouth  family  by  the  customs  authorities,  I  now  respectfully 
request  that  it  should  be  named  in  the  class  with  vermouth  under 
paragraph^296. 

J.  B.  Martin. 

F.  E.  Hamilton, 
Counsdj  S2  Broadway j  New  York. 


GINGER  ALE  AND  BEER. 

HOV.  WILLIAM  S.  BEITVET,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  W.  A.  BOSS 
&  BBOTHEB,  ITEW  TOBK  CITT. 

New  Yobk,  December  tl,  1908. 
Hon.  Wm.  S.  Bbnnbt, 

Howe  of  Representatives,  WasMngton,  D.  0. 
Dear  Snt:  Referring  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  April  6  last,  relat- 
ing to  contemplated  tariff  revision,  and  in  accordance  with  your 
request  that  we  address  you  on  this  subject  at  the  proper  time,  we 
now  take  the  libertjr  of  suggesting  the  following  revision  to  paragraph 
300  of  Schedule  H  in  present  tanff  law.  Tins  covers  ginger  ale  and 
ginger  beer  and  other  similar  beverages  containing  no  alcohol.  Our 
suggested  revision  is  to  specifically  cover  ginger  aie  and  similar  bev- 
era£:es  imported  in  glass  bottles  containing  each  not  more  than  three- 
eighths  of  a  pint,  which  under  the  present  tariff  law  are  assessed  at 
18  cents  per  dozen,  the  same  as  if  they  contained  three-fourths  of  a 
pint. 

Ginger  ale  and  ginger  beer  and  other  siniilar  beverages  containing  no  alcohol,  in 
plain  green  or  colored,  molded,  or  pressed  glass  bottles,  containing  each  not  more  tnan 
three-eighths  of  a  pint,  per  dozen,  ten  cents;  more  than  three-eighuiB  of  a  pint  each  and 
not  more  than  tluree-fourths  of  a  pint,  per  dozen,  eighteen  cents;  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  pint  each  and  not  more  than  one  and  onenhalf  pints,  per  dozen,  twenty- 
eight  cents.    No  additional  duty^on  bottles. 

The  split  of  ^ger  ale  and  club  soda  is  a  recent  innovation  imported 
for  the  convenience  of  the  American  consumer  of  these  goods,  and  we 
feel  certain  that  no  objection  can  legitimately  be  macfe  against  the 
revision  of  the  paragraph  300  in  order  to  specifically  cover  this  new- 
package,  which  was  not  in  existence  when  tne  present  tariff  law  was 
passed. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  A.  Ross  &  Brother  (Incorporated). 
G.  B.  Fisher.  Treasurer. 


SCHEDULE  I -COTTON,  AND  COTTON  MANUFAC- 
TURES. 


AUTOMOBILE  TIKE  LININGS. 

THE  WEST  BOTISTOir  MANTJFACTXJEnrOTCOMPAirT,  WOBGESTEE, 
MASS.,  WISHES  DUTT  FIXED  AT  46  FEB  GENT. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  December  21, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.^ayne, 

CJiairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House'of  Representaiives,  Wa^hinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  Charles  G.  Washburn,  Con- 
gressman from  this  district,  I  am  addressing  this  letter  to  you. 

Under  section  320  of  the  Dingley  tariff  lining  for  bicycle  tires 
was  made  subject  to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  the  time 
the  Dingley  tariff  was  adopted  fabric  manufactured  from  cotton  for 
use  on  automobile  tires  had  not  been  made,  as  of  course  automobile 
tires  had  not  been  made  then.  Within  recent  years,  as  of  course  you 
are  aware,  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires  has  come  to  be  a  very 
large  one.  and  necessarily  the  manufacture  of  fabric  to  be  used  in 
automobile  tires,  similar  to  fabric  called  ''linings"  used  in  bicycle 
tires,  has  become  a  very  considerable  industry. 

At  the  present  time,  as  I  am  informed,  fabric  for  automobile  tires 
is  admitted  as  cotton  duck  at  an  ad  valorem  of  35  per  cent  under  sec- 
tion 321  of  the  Dingley  tariff. 

The  company  of  which  I  am  treasurer  is  a  very  considerable  manu- 
facturer of  fabric  for  automobile  tires,  and  as  such  is  interested  in 
the  subject  that  I  am  laving  before  you.  I  am  informed,  and  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  very  considerable  quantities  of  tire  duck 
or  fabric  for  automobile  tires  is  being  imported  into  this  coimtry 
imder  an  ad  valorem  of  35  per  cent  whicn,  as  the  officers  of  our 
company  see  it,  is  not  a  sufficiently  protective  tariff. 

Tnis  communication  is  to  ask  you,  and  through  you,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  qf  Congress,  to  fix  a  duty  on  ifabric  for  auto- 
mobile^ tires  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  same  rate  that  is  fixed 
upon  lining  for  bicycle  tires. 

If  your  committee  desires  any  further  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject tnat  I  can  give  you,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  advised  as  to  what  it 
is,  and  will  furnish  tne  information  as  fully  as  possible. 

With  the  highest  consideration  of  respect,  I  am, 
Faithfully,  yours, 

Henry  F.  Harris, 

Treasurer. 
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COTTON. 

JOHK  G.  CAWLFIELD,  STOCKDALE,  TEX.,  ASKS  PROTECTION  FOB 
PBODXrCEBS  OF  COTTON. 

TARIFF  ON   COTTON. 

Stockdale,  Tex.,  November  SO,  1908. 
We  are  promised  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  near  future.  As 
the  Republicans  are  in  the  majority,  we  maj  reasonably  conclude 
that  it  will  be  done  closely  following  protection  Imes.  The  manu- 
facturers will  claim  a  duty  is  necessary  to  enahie  them  to  compete 
¥dth  foreign  pauper  labor  and  maintam  the  price  of  labor  paid  to 
factory  hands  in  this  country.  By  reference  to  the  tariff  we  aee 
the  manufacturer  and  his  employees  have  been  liberally  cared  for. 
In  certain  products  of  the  farm,  ranch,  and  mine  the  producer  seems 
to  be  fairly  cared  for,  many  of  which  we  lead  the  world  in  {production, 
some  of  which  are  wheat,  tobacco^  coal,  petroleum,  pig  iron^teel, 
and  copper.  The  duty  on  certain  products,  as  follows:  Wheat, 
25  cents  per  bushel;  barley,  30  cents  per  bushel;  butter  and  sub- 
stitutes, 6  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  5  cents  per  dozen;  poultry, 
dressed,  5  cents  per  pound;  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  2  cents  per 

Sound;  cattle  27}  per  cent  ad  valorem;  horses  and  mules  $30  per 
ead;  wool,  first  class,  11  cents  per  pound;  second  class,  12  cents 
per  pound. 

We  see  by  the  tariff  that  almost  every  branch  of  industry  but  the 
cotton  raiser  is  protected  against  pauper  labor.  Those  engaged  in 
producing,  cotton  consist  of  millionaires  who  own  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  down  to  the  man  who  is  so  poor  that  he  does  not  own  a 
weeding  hoe.  The  men,  women,  and  children  who  produce  the 
cotton  are  entitled  to  protection  as  much  as  any  other  class  of  labor.. 
They  produce  the  most  of  the  world's  supply  of  cotton,  and  have 
protected  industries  to  clothe  and  feed  them  what  they  get,  which 
IS  a  scant  living.  The  landowner  is  as  much  entitled  to  protection 
as  the  factory  owner.  There  should  be  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound 
on  middling  cotton,  10  cents  on  all  lower  grades.  There  are  from 
160,000  to  200,000  bales  of  cotton  imported  annually,  raised  by 
foreign  pauper  labor.  Our  cotton  is  raised  by  native  bom  or 
naturalized  American  citizens  who  may  be  paupers  but  should  not  be 
classed  with  paupers  of  foreign  countries. 

Many  farmers  believe  this  cotton  is  imported  of  low  grade  by  the 
New  1  ork  Cotton  Exchange  to  control  the  American  market  and 
in  the  interest  of  those  dealing  in  futures  when  actual  cotton  is 
demanded.  Suppose  the  answer  is  this:  Imported  cotton  is  of  the 
long-staple  variety,  of  which  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand, 
then  the  long-staple  cotton  production  is  an  infant  industry  which 
should  be  nourished  by  protection  until  we  can  supply  the  demand. 
We  have  the  soil,  climate,  and  muscle  if  the  price  is  raised  to  meet 
the  cost  of  production.  The  raising  of  short-staple  cotton  may 
not  be  an  infant  industrv,  but  if  any  person  fond  of  investigation 
will  visit  the  cotton  fields  during  the  cnopping  and  picking  season 
he  will  find  mothers  with  nursing  infants  in  the  fields  chopping  and 
picking  cotton,  and  children  from  7  years  old  up  chopping  and 
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picking  cotton.    Chopping  lasts  through  Aprils  May,  and  June;  {Mck- 
mg  begins  in  July  and  lasts  until  Januaiy. 

The  laborers  who  actually  produce  the  cotton  do  not  receive  on 
an  average  more  than  76  cents  per  day  for  men;  women  and  chil- 
dren, 37  i  cents  per  day.  The  children  of  these  families  in  scholastic 
ace  do  not  attend  school  on  an  average  more  than  two  months  in 
the  year,  which  the  enrollment  and  the  daily  attendance  school  roll 
will  show.  They  do  not  receive  enough  food  and  clothing  to  call  it 
a  living.  They  merely  exist  trying  to  raise  cotton  at  8  cents  or  less 
per  pound.  In  Texas  at  least  one-third  of  the  cotton  is  plowed, 
chopped,  and  picked  by  white  men,  women,  and  children,  the  bid- 
ance  b^  Mexican  and  negro  labor.  The  actual  producers  of  cotton 
are  all  in  one  class  and  face  the  same  conditions  of  price  and  living. 

If  the  cotton  raisers  living  in  Messrs.  Oamer  and  Slayden's  congres- 
sional districts  would  call  their  attention  to  their  deplorable  condi- 
tion, they  would  defend  them  with  the  same  zeal  tnat  they  have 
shown  for  producers  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  sheep.  They  here- 
tofore have  shown  that  they  intend  to  represent  their  constituents 
as  best  they  could.  They  said  if  we  are  bound  to  have  a  protective 
tariff  and  it  is  a  good  thing  we  want  our  people  to  have  all  the  benefit 
there  is  to  be  got  out  of  it.  Congressmen  of  other  districts  by  their 
action  seem  to  say  we  represent  a  principle  regardless  of  the  interest 
of  our  constituents  or  State.  This  article  is  offered  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  public  and  criticism  of  those  so  disposed.  These  are 
the  views  not  of  a  trained  writer,  but  one  who  adversity  has  forced 
to  think — a  farmer. 

John  G.  Cawlfield. 


December  18,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  You  are  charged  by  ConOTess  with  the  duty  of 
framing  a  tariff  bill  that  will  produce  annually  $1,000,000,000  or  more 
to  support  the  Government,  and  expected  by  some  to  accomplish  this 
feat  without  benefiting  or  injuring  any  industry  or  person,  especially 
those  residing  in  and  owing  allegiance  to  foreign  countries.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff  in  the  broadest  sense  if  I  clearly  com- 

{>rehend — ^if  it  means,  as  I  understand,  to  preserve  the  home  market 
or  the  home  producer  and  protect  the  American  laborer  from  com- 
petition with  foreign  pauper  labor.  The  laboring  men  have  never 
failed  to  respond  when  called  upon  to  protect  the  Government  and 
are  entitled  to  protection  in  return.  I  see  that  almost  every  industry 
has  been  represented  by  able  counsel  before  your  committee.  1 
would  like  to  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  a  very  numerous  and  long- 
neglected  class  of  labor,  the  actual  producers  o\  cotton. 

1  see  the  Congressmen  from  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  are 
asking  for  a  dutv  on  long-staple  or  Egyptian  cotton.  That  should  be 
granted.  The  Oulf  States  with  protection  can  and  will  produce  all 
the  long  staple  needed  within  five  years  with  remunerative  prices. 
Texas  alone  can  produce  it  on  her  coast  and  irrigated  lands  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  Red  River.  There  is  but  little  produced  in  Texas 
because  there  are  no  gins  suitable  to  gin  long-staple  cotton.  Fair 
prices  will  produce  the  cotton  and  the  cotton  produce  the  gin.     The 
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producers  of  short-staple  cotton  in  Texas  have  this  year  produced 
three  and  one-half  million  bales  of  cotton.  Less  than  one-half  the 
labor  in  chopping,  hoeing,  and  picking  was  done  by  adult  males. 
The  other  portion  was  done  by  women,  girls,  and  children  down  to  7 
years  of  age,  and  one-third  or  more  of  this  work  was  done  by  white 
women  and  children.  This  is  what  it  costs  to  raise  cheap  cotton. 
There  is  no  other  class  of  labor  so  poorly  paid  or  lives  so  hard  in  Texas. 

These  people  produce  little  but  cotton  and  support  other  industries 
for  food  ana  clothing  in  limited  amounts  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
cotton  and  poorly  paid  labor  in  the  cotton  fields.  There  should 
be  a  duty  placed  on  imported  cotton  that  would  give  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  home  market  to  the  home  producer  and  protect  him  against 
foreign  pauper  labor.  Where  the  cotton  raiser  knows  his  interest 
he  is  willing  to  protect  all  labor  engaged  in  producing  some  useful 
thing  outside  of  the  cotton  field.  He  learned  something  during  the 
operation  of  the  Wilson  and  Gorman  tariff  bill.  There  were  several 
million  long-horn  bulls  imported  free  into  and  tlurough  Texas  from 
Mexico — free  hides  and  free  w^ool.  During  that  time  hides  were 
almost  valueless;  wool  sold  on  the  Austin  market  from  5  to  8  cents 
per  pound;  cotton  from  3  to  7  cents  per  pound.  The  sheep  man 
produced  nothing  but  wool  and  mutton.  He  was  a  consumer  of 
clothing,  food,  corn,  oats,  and  cotton  seed,  and  employed  freighters 
to  haul  his  wool  to  market,  on  return  bringing  his  supplies. 

When  the  cattle  and  wool  industries  were  practically  destroyed 
their  laborers  were  forced  to  get  behind  a  plow  and  mule  or  pick  up 
a  hoe  and  go  to  raising  cotton,  an  industry  already  overdope,  pro- 
ducing more  cotton  than  there  was  a  demand  for,  at  starvation 
§  rices.  Diversification  is  often  suggested  as  a  remedy.  The  cotton 
tates'  soil,  climate,  and  labor  is  best  adapted  to  the  production  of 
cotton.  But  suppose  we  undertake  to  diversify — whose  job  will  we 
take?  We  have  no  factories  to  employ  the  women  and  children. 
The  wheat  raiser  can  not  employ  women  and  children,  but  raise 
more  wheat  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  young  men 
are  leaving  the  farms — agoing  to  work  on  railroads,  electric-car  lines, 
or  mechanical  industries.  In  cities  the  occupation  of  office  holding, 
that  has  not  been  invaded  by  the  farm  boy.  In  the  office-holding 
line  there  at  least  half  a  dozen  applicants  for  every  place  from  con- 
stable to  Congressman. 

If  your  honorable  committee  will  give  us  protection  against  foreign 
pauper  labor  and  Congress  utterly  annihilate  the  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  cotton  exchanges  and  forever  wipe  out  gambling  in 
cotton  futures  and  let  supply  and  demand  control  the  price,  then  the 
men  can  raise  enough  cotton  to  supply  the  world's  demand  and  let 
the  women  keep  house  and  the  children  go  to  school.  I  am  not  a 
fanatic  or  newcomer.  I  have  lived  in  Texas  since  March,  1842,  and 
have  stated  facts  as  they  exist.  I  inclose  an  article  offered  to  the 
San  Antonio  Express  (tariff  on  cotton),  with  request  to  return  if  con- 
sidered unfit  for  publication.  It  was  returned  without  comment. 
This  is  not  a  petition  for  charity,  but  an  appeal  for  long-delayed 
justice.  Hoping  you  will  give  the  subject  careful  consideration, 
I  am,  with  much  respect,  a  farmer, 

John  G.  Cawlfield, 

Stockdale,  Tex, 


SCHEDULE  J -FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE,  AND 
MANUFACTURES  OF. 


BURLAP  BAGS. 

BEHIS  BAOTHEE  BAG  COMPANT,  BOSTOIT,  MASS.,  FILES  SUP- 
PL£H£]fTAL  STATEMENT  OlVOrO  PBICES  FOB  NUMBER  OF 
TEABS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  24^  1908. 
The  Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  atid  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sik:  Schedule  J,  burlaps  and  burlap  bags.  Complying  with 
a  request  made  at  the  hearing  on  November  30,  we  now  submit  a 
statement  showing  comparative  prices  of  one  style  of  burlap  bag, 
which  will  probably  give  the  information  desired.  The  prices  are 
only  approximate  and  represent  only  about  what  our  own  selling 

frice  would  have  been  on  the  dates  given  for  the  bag  in  question, 
'rices  are  per  thousand  bags.     We  can  not  conveniently  give  the 
prices  further  back  than  1894. 


f40  X  46.  8  oz.l 


rear.  Jan.  1. 


Jolyl. 


18M !  S66l60  $64.00 

1805 4aoo  4aoo 

1806 42.S0  .  42.50 

1807 42.60  ;  44.50 

1806 41.00  I  44.00 

1990 1   43.60  I  47.50 

1000 50.60  52.45 

1001 58.25  56.50 

1002 52.60  62.50 

1003 52.00  53.25 

1004 1   61.28  I  6a 00 

10O5 1   65.75  57.00 

1806 68.00  71.00 

1007 76.26  70.50 

1008 '   68.50  I  60.50 

\ \ 

Yours,  truly,  Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co., 

A.  V.  Phillips, 

Assistant  Treasurer. 
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BEMIS  BBOTHEB   BAG   COMPAHT,  BOSTOH,  MASS.,  OBJECTS  TO 
PBOPOSITIOir  TO  ASSESS  DUTIES  OIT  DOMESTIC  VALUATION. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  22,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairrruin  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washingtonj  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  We  notice  there  is  some  talk  of  assessing  ad  valorem 
duties  on  American  market  values  instead  of  foreign  market  values. 

So  far  as  burlaps  and  burlap  bags  are  concerned  we  protest  against 
this  change.  We  have  asked  to  have  the  present  eompound  duty  on 
burlaps  and  burlap  bags  changed  to  a  simple  specific  duty,  and  if 
this  is  done  we  would  not  be  aflPected  by  changing  from  foreign  to 
American  values  for  ad  valorem  duties  on  other  goods.  We  hope 
that  the  new  duties  on  burlaps  and  burlap  bags  wiUoe  simple  specific 
duties,  but  if  the  new  duties  are  all  or  part  ad  valorem  we  would 
consider  it  very  unfortunate  to  change  from  the  foreign  market 
value  to  the  American  market  value. 

There  is  no  market  here  in  w^hich  the  price  of  burlaps  could  be  fixed 
with  any  accuracy.  There  is  no  excnange  where  such  goods  are 
dealt  in,  and  the  various  large  dealers  have  comparatively  litUe 
intercourse  with  each  other.  Each  one  makes  his  own  price  without 
knowing  w^hat  the  others  would  call  the  market  price  of  the  day. 

If  we  must  have  ad  valorem  duties,  it  is  much  more  conv^ent  and 
satisfactory  to  have  them  assessed  on  the  foreign  value  as  at  present. 
There  is  a  market  in  Calcutta  where  thp  price  can  be  defined  a  good 
deal  more  accurately  than  it  could  be  here.  We  consider  ad  valorem 
duties  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory  anvway  where  specific  duties 
can  conveniently  be  used,  but  they  would  be  still  more  troublesome 
and  unsatisfactorv  if  assessed  on  American  market  price. 
Yours,  tmly, 

Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co. 
A.  V.  Phillips, 

Assistant  Treasurer. 


FLAX  AND  EMBROIDEBED  ABTICLES. 

H.  H.  FRASK  &  CO.,  NEW  70BK  CITY,  BECOMMEITD  ADOPTIOV 

OF  SPECIFIC  nr  place  of  ad  valobem  duties. 

New^  York,  December  14, 1908, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  appear  before  your 
honorable  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff  pertaining  to  the 
different  articles  which  we  import,  I  respectfully  suDmit  to  you  here- 
with the  following  as  the  expression  of  my  opinion  on  the  articles 
which  come  under  the  head  of  flax  and  embroidered  articles.  It  is 
proper,  I  should  state,  that  I  have  had  an  experience  covering  over 
twenty  years  in  manufacturing  goods  of  this  general  description  in 
Europe  and  Japan  and  in  importing  same  into  the  Unitea  States, 
and  am  therefore  famiUar  witii  details  of  costs  of  materials,  labor, 
manufacturing  processes,  etc. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  or  more,  under  the  ad  valorem  system  of 
tariff  taxation,  hardly  a  week  has  passed  by  but  there  have  been  some 
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reappraisements*  affecting  the  articles  in  question,  besides  all  kinds 
of  protests  as  to  classifications ,  and  at  present  there  are  many  suits 
stin  pending  waiting  the  decision  of  the  higher  courts,  owing  to  the 
bungling  manner  in  which  the  appraisers  have  decided  the  classifica- 
tions of  "  drawn-work ' '  articles.  Takii^  valuation  into  consideration, 
this  class  of  business  has  much  to  contend  with,  owing  to  the  class  of 
people  who  are  engaged  in  this  trade.  While  there  are  many  high- 
class  reputable  importers  in  this  line,  there  are  many  more  aliens  and 
undesirable  citizens  who  think  nothing  of  undervaluing,  using  all 
sorts  of  means  and  different  ports  to  enter  their  goods,  relying  upon 
the  ignorance  of  appraisers  in  ports  outside  of  New  York  to  pass  tneir 
undervalued  goods.  The  article  itself  being  so  diflScult  to  judge,  and 
so  few  appraisers  having  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  same,  makes  it 
easy  to  bring  them  in  as  aforesaid.  My  suggestion,  therefore,  for  a 
remedy  would  be  to  studjr  out  a  specific  duty,  classifying  these  articles 
by  themselves,  and  not  mixing  them  with  kmdred  articles.  This  may 
seem  difficult  to  you,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  if  the  Government  would 
appoint  a  commission  of  reliable  merchants  in  conjimction  with  the 
examiner  at  the  United  States  public  stores  in  New  York  they  could 
find  a  way  of  regulating  these  articles  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  undervalue  them,  and  thereby  avoid  all  reappraisements  and 
questions  as  to  proper  classifications  and  other  annoyances  which 
every  honest  importer  seeks  to  avoid. 

Tne  articles  which  we  import,  and  to  which  this  brief  relates,  con- 
sist chiefly  of  flax  and  cotton  renaissance  lace  and  drawn-work  arti- 
cles, such  as  bed  sets,  pillow  shams,  doilies,  table  covers,  etc.,  and 
not  being  specificallj  provided  for  in  the  present  tariff  are  variously 
classified,  part  as  imitation  lace  or  embroid!ered  articles  at  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  paragraph  339  and  part  as  "flax  woven  fabrics 
weighing  less  than  4i  oimces  to  the  sauare  yard  and  containing  over 
100  threads  per  square  inch,"  under  tne  last  clause  of  paragrapn  346. 
come  in  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  on  cotton  at  25  per  cent  aa 
valorem.  As  paragraph  340  provides  specific  duties  on  Nottingham 
lace  articles,  such  as  pillow  shams,  bed  sets,  etc.,  I  suggest  that  a  new 
paragraph  be  embodied  in  your  new  tariff,  following  paragraph  340, 
and  providing  specific  duties  for  drawn  work  and  renaissance  lace  or 
embroidered  articles,  composed  in  whole  or  part  of  flax,  cotton,  or 
other  vegetable  fiber.  Such  a  provision  should  do  away  with  dis- 
putes as  to  proper  classifications  and  would  prevent  undervaluations. 
Such  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  as  we  have  had  in  the  past — Fair- 
child,  Manning,  and,  I  believe,  even  Cortelyou — have  all  favored 
specific  duties  where  practical,  and  I  feel  assured  that  no  honest 
importer  could  possibly  file  an  objection  to  same.  The  only  class  of 
importers  that  would  favor  a  very  high  ad  valorem  rate  pure  and 
simple  would  be  unscrupulous  acfventurous  aliens  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  here  temporarily  for  the  purpose  of  ''doing  the 
Government,"  or  some  crafty  manufacturer  who  hoped  to  secure 
undue  advantages  therefrom. 

As  the  law  stands  now,  an  importer  caught  undervaluing  is  simply 
put  under  a  penalty  by  having  his  goods  advanced,  and  if  they  come 
under  a  seizure  clause  they  are  generally  sold  at  public  auction  and 
the  culprit,  having  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  the  seized  articles 
are,  generaflv  buys  them  in  at  a  ridiculous  price.  The  law  should  be 
framed  so  that  an  importer  when  actually  caught  undervaluing  or 
otherwise   attempting  to   defraud   the  Government  by  misstating 
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weights,  etc.,  could  be  properly  prosecuted  and  the  merchandise 
seized  and  destroyed.  This  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  all  that  sort 
of  business.  There  have  been  few  cases  in  my  recollection  when 
these  swindlers  have  been  caught  that  they  have  ever  been  pimished 
severely  enough  to  make  it  an  object  lesson. 

I  also  notice  that  an  association  calling  themselves  The  American 
Travelers'  League  are  trying  to  have  the  present  law,  para^aph  697, 
changed  so  as  to  allow  tourists  returning  from  abroad  to  bring  m  $500 
worth  of  purchased  articles  free.  If  this  paragraph  697  rming  was 
changed,  it  would  mean  a  great  injustice  to  the  miporter  as  welTas  to 
the  majority  of  citizens  who  are  obliged  to  remain  at  home.  It  would 
also  lead  to  leaving  the  way  open  for  the  importers  who  send  many 
buyers  to  Europe  to  bring  in  a  large  amoimt  of  merchandise  "duty 
free."  Anyone  being  able  to  take  a  foreign  trip  for  health  or  pleasure 
should  be  able  to  pay  duty  on  his  or  her  imports.  As  the  law  now 
stands  I  could  easily  prove  that  it  is  flagrantly  abused.  No  concession 
should  be  given  to  these  '*  would-be  loyal  Americans"  who  ask  for 
something  tney  are  not  entitled  to.  If  any  change  is  to  be  made,  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  bring  in  anything  except  their  personal 
effects  of  domestic  origin  without  paying  duty  on  same.  There  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  wealthier  or  "traveling 
class"  should  be  favored  in  this  manner  by  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  detriment  of  business  of  nonest  importers  who  are 
obliged  to  pay  heavy  duties  on  the  kind  of  goods  exempted  from  dut^ 
by  paragraph  697  for  the  benefit  of  travelers  and  smugglers.  It  is 
estimated,  1  believe,  that  something  like  $100,000,000  is  spent  abroad 
by  American  travelers  each  season.  Their  purchases  probably  amount 
to  at  least  $20,000,000,  the  duty  on  which,  if  honestly  collected,  should 
be  about  $10,000,000.  For  the  sake  of  the  honest  importer,  the  do- 
mestic producer,  and  the  Government  revenues  no  such  unfair  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  the  wealthier  class  should  find  a  place  in  our 
tariff. 

Should  your  honorable  committee  desire  to  take  advantage  of  my' 
suggestions,  I  think  you  would  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  co- 
operation of  importers  in  high  standing  to  assist  the  Government 
appraisers  and  examiners  of  this  port  in  studying  out  a  specific  duty 
which  would  be  equitable  to  all  concerned. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  H.  Frank  &  Co., 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Embroidered  Linens, 


LINENS  AND  YARNS. 

VABIOUS  FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JXTTE  SPUOTEBS  FILE  STATEMENT 
RELATIVE  TO  JUTE  AND  FLAX  YARNS  AND  LINENS. 

Croswell,  Mich.,  December  22,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  CommitUe  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Sir:  T  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  linen  thread  combine,  and  a  few  other  thread  mills,  with  some 
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cordage  mills,  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  revising  the  tariff  upon 
flax,  hemp,  and  linea.  The  statement  that  that  is  in  any  manner  the 
'^imanimous  view"  of  those  interested  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  flax  and  hemp  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  statement  and  recom*- 
mendations  there  made  may  represent  the  views  of  the  few  thread 
mills  and  that  of  the  cordage  mills,  but  they  have  no  right  to  claim 
to  speak  for  the  manufacturers  of  linen. 

Tne  remark  upon  page  3  of  that  statement,  '*reT3 resenting  all  flax, 
hemp,  and  jute  spinners  interested  in  Schedule  J,"  conveys  an  en- 
tirely erroneous  impression.  The  names  afiixed  to  that  statement 
represent  none  but  themselves.  Eight  of  those  names  are  from  mills 
which  make  up  the  Linen  Thread  Company,  and  needs  to  have  but 
one  name  affixed  to  them.  Four  others  spin  flax  for  threads  and 
twines.  The  other  12  mills  are  cordage  mills  and  entirely  outside 
any  consideration  upon  the  subject  of  a  linen  industry.  Not  one  of 
them  is  using  flax.  The  recommendations  of  that  list  of  mills  are 
those  for  their  especial  advantage.  They  ask  for  a  higher  duty  upon 
jute  yams,  because  the  million  and  a  half  pounds  imported  **  could 
have  been  made  in  this  coimtry  had  there  been  sufficient  protec- 
tion." This  statement  asks  that  the  duty  upon  coarse  linen  yams 
be  reduced,  as  if  the  immense  amounts  now  imported  could  not  as 
well  be  made  here.  The  recommendation  that  the  duty  upon  me- 
dium flax  yarns  be  advanced  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  why 
leave  the  duty  upon  fine  flax  yams  at  but  15  per  cent,  while  all  fine 
linen  products  are  luxuries  which  can  and  should  be  made  here? 

Upon  behalf  of  the  flax  growers,  w^ho  need  the  markets  for  the  flax 
which  they  now,  and  are  prepared  to  produce,  and  also  the  spinners 
of  flax  for  yams  for  weaving  into  linens,  also  those  engaged  in  weav- 
ing linens,  the  names  of  which  mills  are  here  given,  I  respectfully  ask 
that  the  duties  upon  all  linen  manufactures  be  advanced  to  an  equal- 
ity with  that  upon  woolen  goods.  As,  with  woolen  manufactures, 
the  raw  material  has  to  have  a  duty  to  protect  it  from  the  compe- 
tition of  the  low-priced  labor  of  other  countries,  and  the  duty  upon 
linen  manufactures  should  be  made  to  compare  therewith.  Linens 
are  even  more  the  luxuries  of  those  able  to  pay  well  for  them,  while  it 
is  the  inalienable  right  of  the  people  to  demand  the  employment  in 
the  production  of  these  luxuries. 

Spinners  of  flax  yams:  American  Linen  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Courtrai  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Reeves 
Spinning  Company,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Linen  weavers  and  spinners: 
United  States  Linen  Company,  Mill  bury,  Mass.;  Stevens  Linen  Works, 
Webster,  Mass.;  Dundee  Mills,  Hookset,  N.  H.;  Atlas  Linen  Com- 
pany, Meredith,  N.  H. ;  Granite  Linen  Company,  Wortendyke,  N.  J. : 
Eau  Claire  Linen  Mill  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sidney  Smith  Boyce. 


SCHEDULE  K -WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF 

WOOL, 


WOOL, 


F.  B.  FIirDLET,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  THnTKS  THAT  WOOL  PBODUCDrG 
SHOXTLD  BE  ENCOUBAGED  AST)  DX7TT  LEFT  UVDISTUBBED. 

Boston,  Mass.,  DecemberlSS,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebbno  ifi.  Payne, 

CTiairmun  Committee  on  Wayslavd  MeanSy 

Washington,  J9.  C. 

Dear  Sm:  The  writer  was  present  as  a  spectator  during  the  hear- 
ings of  your  committee  on  wool  and  the  manufacture  of  same,  and 
it  nas  just  occurred  to  me  that  one  fact  did  not  seem  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  as  I  think  it  should  have  been. 

The  writer  does  not  represent  any  association  or  ^oup  of  men. 
but  is  interested  and  is  very  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  wool 
raising  as  it  exists  in  CaUfornia,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  especially 
California  and  Nevada,  and  has  been  over  most  of  the  ranges  m  those 
States  and  in  the  course  of  business  met  most  of  the  woolgrowers. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  there  is  no  industry  which  does 
more  to  develop  the  arid  sections  of  anv  of  the  three  States  with  which 
I  am  familiar  than  sheep  raising,  as  the  money  which  we  pay  for  the 
wool  is  distributed  into  sections  where  money  would  rarely  be  seen 
if  it  was  not  for  the  sheep  industry.  This  in  turn  has  blazed  the  way 
for  prospectors  and  farmers  and  has  in  most  every  instance  opened  up 
to  agricultural  pursuits  sections  of  the  country  which  otherwise 
could  not  have  oeen  developed,  or  at  least  would  not  have  been 
for  some  time  to  come.  This  also  appUes  to  the  mining  situation, 
and  the  fact  that  the  sheep  men  have  been  in  all  the  out-of-the-way 
places  has  made  it  easier  for  prospectors  to  get  over  the  undevelopea 
sections  of  Nevada  and  southeastern  Oregon. 

I  thought  this  suggestion  of  sufficient  importance  to  put  it  in 
this  form  to  you,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  service,  would  be 
pleased  to  do  so. 

Any  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wool  and  the  manufacture 
of  same,  I  think,  would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  States  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  and  I  think  that  any  industry  that  will  make 
it  attractive  for  our  young  men  to  get  out  of  the  cities  and  to  aid 
in  developing  the  arid  sections  will  be  much  more  of  a  lasting  benefit 
to  this  country  than  the  fact  of  making  clothes  a  trifle  cheaper,  as 
no  doubt  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wool  might  do. 

No  doubt  all  this  has  been  brought  to  your  attention  before,  but 
to  be  sure  of  this  fact  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  this  letter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  B.  FiNDLEY, 

Dealer  in  toooU. 
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HOflf.   F.   E.  WABBEK,   SEHATOB,   FILES  BESOLIJTIOIfS  imaiNa 
MADTTEITANCE  OF  FSESElfT  DUTIES  ON  WOOL. 

Washington,  December  SS,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Sm:  I  transmit  herewith  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Big  Horn  County  Wool  Growers'  Association  and  the  Aloany  County 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growers'  Association,  at  meetings  held,  respectively, 
at  Codv,  Wyo.,  on  December  14,  1908,  and  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  on 
December  12,  1908,  requesting  that  your  committee  report  no  bill 
that  will  in  any  manner  change  or  decrease  the  present  tariff  schedules 
on  wool. 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  E.  Warren. 


Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,:\ 
At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Big  Horn  County  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Cody,  Wyo.,  on  the  14th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Eesolvedy  That  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives report  no  bUl  that  will  in  any  manner  change  or  decrease  the  present  tariff  sched- 
ules on  wool. 
By  the  committee: 

Georob  Taylor,  Cfunrman. 
R.  C.  Hargravbb, 
Edward  Markham. 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  original  resolution. 

William  O.  Steele, 

Secretary. 


Be  it  hereby  resolved  by  the  Albany  County  Sheep  and  Wool  Cfrowera* 
Association^  That  we  view  with  alarm  any  change  in  the  existing  tariff  on 
wool  and  hides,  having  just  recovered  from  the  disastrous  times  inci- 
dent to  the  free-wool  duties  and  having  increased  cost  forced  upon  us 
in  the  way  of  wages,  higher  board  of  men,  and  higher  prices  for  all  sup- 
plies, especially  of  gram  and  range;  and  having  been  compelled  to 
invest  large  sums  to  buy  range  for  our  stock  and  erect  suitable  shelter 
thereon,  we  find  that  even  with  the  present  tariff  rates  we  are  unable 
to  get  a  fair  return  for  the  capital  invested.  Knowing  that  anj 
reduction  will  force  the  sheep  raisers  of  this  State  to  get  rid  of  their 
stock,  we  protest  against  the  lowering  of  these  duties.  We  also 
believe  that  the  wools  of  the  third  class  should  be  put  on  a  higher 
schedule,  as  the  present  duty  does  not  fairly  protect  us  from  the 
importation  of  foreign  wools  of  that  class. 

(Signed)  Joseph  II.  King, 

Secretary, 
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WOOLENS. 

WM.  WHITMAN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BEPIIES  TO  STATEMENT  OF 
EDWARD  MOIR,  MABCELLTJS,  N.  7. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dejcemher  23,  1908. 
Hon.  Sbbeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C 
Dear  Sib:  When  at  the  recent  hearing  on  Schedule  K  of  the  tariff 
before  your  committee  a  certain  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Moir,  of 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  was  presented,  vou  asked  me  to  make  such  reply 
as  I  saw  proper  in  a  brief  to  be  filed  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Moir's  first  specific  point  relates  to  a  meeting  of  a  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  a  committee 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers^  Association  some  two  months  ago, 
"the  result  of  this  conference,*'  to  quote  Mr.  Moir's  words,  "being 
that  both  associations  agreed  to  stand  pat  on  Schedule  K  of  the 
Dingley  tariff.'*  Mr.  Moir  adds  that  he  strongly  dissents  from  such 
a  compact,  and  apparently  wishes  Congress  to  regard  it  as  something 
reprehensible. 

This  conference  came  about  i^i  a  perfectly  natural  and  proper  way, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, with  whom  we  are  in  constant  correspondence  because  of  the 
close  interdependence  of  our  every-day  business  interests.  These 
gentlemen,  resident  in  the  Far  West,  wrote  to  us  in  Boston  last 
summer  that  there  was  grave  concern  in  the  western  woolgrowing 
States  because  of  persistent  assertions  that  the  eastern  manufac- 
turers, while  asking  for  protection  for  themselves,  were  going  to 
demand  free  trade  m  wool  in  the  approaching  revision  of  the  tariff. 
These  reports,  presumably  spread  m  the  interests  of  foreign  wool- 
growing  countnes  through  the  efforts  of  foes  of  our  protective  sys- 
tem, continued  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  Far  West.  It  seeined 
necessary  to  put  an  end  in  a  frank  and  authoritative  way  to  such 
misrepresentations.  With  that  end  in  view  a  special  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  met  a  committee  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  Chicago  on  October  15,  1908. 
Several  subjects  of  importance  to  both  branches  of  the  wool  industry 
were  discussed,  the  woolgrowers  were  directly  and  positively  assured 
that  the  manufacturers  had  no  idea  of  demanding  protection  for 
themselves  and  opposing  protection  for  the  farmers  and  ranchmen 
of  the  West,  and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  declaring 
for  a  fair  and  adequate  tariff  alike  for  those  Americans  who  raise  the 
wool  and  for  those  who  spin  and  weave  the  fabrics. 

This  resolution,  as  set  up  in  print  for  publication  in  the  next  bul- 
letin of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  reaffirmed 
the  principle  of  mutual  interdependence  first  ].roclaimed  by  a  joint 
convention  of  American  woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  in  1865,  and  protested  against  a  reduction  of  the  present 
Erotection  on  either  wool  or  its  manufactures.  It  was  not  only  a 
)gitimate  and  proper  course — it  was  a  necessary,  an  essential  course — 
for  us  as  manufacturers  to  assure  oxir  friends,  the  woolgrowers,  by 
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such  a  meeting  as  this  at  Chicago,  of  the  falsity  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  our  attitude  by  interests  hostile  to  us  both. 

Our  position  as  manufacturers  in  favor  of  the  present  rates  of 
protection  to  American  woolgrowers  was  reaflSrmea  in  my  address 
of  December  2,  1908,  before  your  committee,  when  I  said: 

We  believe  it  to  be  essential  that  a  great  national  industry,  like  the  wool  industry, 
should  be  founded  upon  independence  of  foreign  countries  for  the  principal  supply 
of  its  chief  raw  material.  The  American  woolgrower  already  supplies  70  per  cent  of 
the  wool  used  in  the  wool  manufacture. 

We  believe  that  the  encouragement  of  the  sheep  industry  not  only  makes  for  the 
security  of  the  woolen  industry,  but  results  in  cheaper  food  and  clothing  for  the  people. 

The  second  chief  specific  point  of  Mr.  Moir's  letter  is  stated  thus: 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  advantage  accruing  to  part  of  the  worsted  indus- 
try, such  as  are  bringing  fleece- washed  wools  at  a  single-duty  rate,  one  does  not  wonder 
at  Mr.  Whitman's  association  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and  making  such  a  compact 
with  the  woolgrowers.  Anyone  can  see  the  ^'nigger  in  this  fence,"  as  all  other  fleece- 
washed  wools  suitable  for  woolen  purposes  must  pay  double  duty,  or  22  cents  per 
pound,  and  on  heavier  shrink  wool. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  Mr.  Moir  means  in  these  words 
"enormous  advantage.''  The  total  annual  importations  of  Class  II 
wools  entered  for  consumption  in  the  five  years  from  1904-1908, 
inclusive,  average  15,108,304  pounds,  as  against  a  total  annual  aver- 
age importation  of  Class  I  wools  of  72,462,472  pounds  for  the  same 
period,  and  against  a  total  annual  average  production  of  domestic 
wools  of  similar  kinds  of  299,000,000  pounds.  The  bulk  of  the  wools 
consumed  in  the  worsted  mills  of  the  United  States  is  made  up  not 
of  the  Class  II  wools,  whose  use  is  limited,  but  of  Class  I  wools,  which, 
if  imported  washed,  pay  the  double  rate  of  duty. 

This  single  duty  on  washed  wools  of  Class  II  has  stood  in  our  tariff 
law  since  1867.  The  desire  of  the  American  woolgrowers  in  the 
tariff  of  1867,  as  it  is  their  desire  to-day,  was  to  secure  ample  pro- 
tection against  the  importation  of  clothing  wools  which  compete 
with  the  wools  produced  in  this  country.  All  of  the  clothing  wools 
under  the  tariffs  of  1857,  1861,  and  1864  had  been  imported  in  an 
unwashed  condition.  If  they  could  be  imported  washea  they  would 
evade  the  duty  intended,  and  this  provision  was  put  into  the  law  in 
1867  to  prevent  it.  The  wools  of  Class  II  had  always  been  imported 
in  a  washed  condition.  To  apply  a  double  duty  to  them  would  have 
been  practically  to  prohibit  their  importation.  A  double  duty 
to-day  would  also  be  prohibitive,  for  there  are  no  washed  Class  n 
wools  in  existence  within  the  tariff  definition  except  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Canada.  These  always  reach  the  market  in  a  washed 
condition,  and  a  double  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  an  edict  abso- 
lutely forbidding  their  importation,  and  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  those  branches  of  manufacturing  which  require  these 
particular  wools  for  lustrous  effects.  The  pnce  of  Class  II  washed 
wools  in  Great  Britain  is  enough  higher  than  unwashed  wools  similar 
in  character  grown  in  other  countries  to  bring  them  to  a  parity  of 
value  in  a  scoured  state  under  normal  trade  conditions.  The  allega- 
tion of  Mr.  Moir  that  the  present  wool  duties  discriminate  in  favor  of 
the  worsted  industry  is  further  covered  in  the  statement  which  we 
are  preparing,  at  the  request  of  your  committee,  in  regard  to  the 
compensatory  duties,  explaining  how  they  came  to  be  established, 
and  describing  how  they  apply  to  the  present  actual  business  of  rep- 
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resentative  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers.  Assertions  like 
that  of  Mr.  Moir  have  been  made  at  every  successive  revision  of  the 
tariff  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  have  always  been  satisfactorily  met 
and  answered. 

There  always  have  been  woolen  manufacturers  as  well  as  worsted 
manufacturer  in  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
There  were  w^oolen  manufacturers  as  well  as  worsted  manufacturers  at 
that  meeting  in  Boston  which  Mr.  Moir  attended.  After  we  had 
heard  Mr.  Moir  present  his  case  the  meeting  voted  unanimously — 
Mr.  Moir  being  solitaiy  in  his  dissent — to  sustain  the  attitude  toward 
the  tariff  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  committee  of  which  I  was 
chairman.  Mr.  Moir  protestecl  at  the  Boston  meeting  that  he  did  not 
want  free  wool ;  that  all  he  wanted  was  a  mere  change  in  form  from  the 
present  specific  to  ad  valorem  duties.  It  was  courteously  explained 
to  Mr.  Moir  by  other  manufacturers  present  that  his  request  was 
entirely  impracticable,  first,  because  the  woolgrowers  themselves 
would  never  consent  to  ad  valorem  duties,  and  second,  that  it  was 
utterly  beyond  human  ingenuity  to  devise  a  satisfactory  system  of 
compensatory  duties  if  built  upon  a  basis  of  ad  valorem  wool  duties. 
These  facts  were  emphasized  again  and  again  by  woolen  and  worsted 
manufacturers  who,  without  any  disparagement  of  Mr.  Moir,  have  had 
the  advantage  of  far  broader  experience  and  observation. 
VeiT  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  Whitman,  President 


THE  PEBSEVEEAlSrCE  WOBSTED  COMPAlfT,  WOOITSOCKET,  B.  I., 
FILES  CUPPING  FBOM  AS  ENGLISH  PAPEB  BELATIVE  TO 
TABIPF. 

WooNSOcKET,  R.  I.,  December  22,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E,  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  WashingtoUf  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  clipping  just  to  hand.  It  confirms  that  the 
foreigner  is  desirous  of  removing  all  specific  rate  of  duty  on  woolen 
and  worsted  goods,  fabrics,  so  that  with  ad  valorem  duties  and  the 
privilege  of  placing  his  own  values  on  his  goods,  he  can  beat  out  any 
protection  awarded  on  our  lines  of  goods,  woven  cloths,  worsteds. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Perseverance  Worsted  Co. 


Exhibit  A. 

HUDDERSFIELD   AND   THE   UNITED   STATES  TARIFF. 

The  foreign  trade  and  tariffs  committee  of  the  Huddersfield  (England)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  yesterday  considered  the  circular  from  the  board  of  trade,  asking  for  definite 
proposals  either  as  to  alterations  of  classification  or  reductions  of  duty  in  connection  with 
the  probable  change  of  the  United  States  Government  tariff.  The  secretary  (Mr.  C.  Milla) 
was  instructed  to  reply,  suggesting  that  the  board  of  trade  should  request  the  British 
ambassador  at  Washmgton  to  lu^e  the  American  Government  to  restore  the  tariff  exist- 
ing  before  the  imposition  of  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs.  This  would  remove 
the  specific  duty  upon  woolen  and  worsted  ^oods,  and  would  also  reduce  the  ad  valorem 
duty  on  the  same.  The  committee  also  pomted  out  that  the  present  tariff  had  proved 
practically  prohibitory,  especially  as  regarded  the  heavier  and  lower  priced  goods, 
and  it  was  oDvious  that  there  must  consequently  have  been  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion  of  revenue  for  the  United  States. 


SCHEDULE  M -PULP,  PAPERS,  AND  BOOKS, 


BOOKS- 


THE  BOABD  OF  DIBECTOBS  OF  THE  ST.  LOOTS   (MO.)  PXTBIIC 
LIBEAB7  PASS  BESOLUTIOITS  FAVOBHSTG  FREE  BOOKS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
library  on  Thursday,  December  17,  1908,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

"The  board  of  directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  have  learned 
with  much  regret  that  an  effort  is  making  to  increase  the  duty  now 
levied  on  books  and  other  printed  matter  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  to  remove  from  the  free  Ust  all  classes  of  books  now 
included  therein. 

"The  existing  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
books,  excepting,  however,  first,  books  printed  wholly  in  foreign 
languages;  second,  books  in  English  which  have  been  printed  more 
than  twenty  years;  third,  books  imported  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  for  the  use  of  Ubraries,  educational 
institutions,  or  societies  of  a  hterary  or  scientific  character. 

"An  import  duty  on  books  differs  entirely  in  its  effect  upon  the 
manufacturer  from  other  duties,  in  that  the  copyright  laws  afford 
protection  to  authors  and  publishers  quite  apart  rrom  the  tariff. 

"The  protection  affordea,  moreover,  is  extremely  Umited,  affecting 
only  such  imported  modern  books  and  periodicals  as  are  printed  in 
EngUsh.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  the  duty  is  a  tax  on  knowledge 
and  education;  an  unwise  tax  in  a  repubUc,  the  existence  of  which 
must  always  depend  on  the  inteUigence  of  its  citizens. 

"The  removal  of  books  for  pubUc  Ubraries  from  the  free  list  will 
be  distinctly  a  backward  step,  as  the  exemption  as  now  existing 
has  been  the  law  for  many  years,  and  the  result  will  be  the  imposition 
of  a  serious  tax  upon  a  class  of  institutions  which  have  always  been 
favored  or  supported  by  all  enlightened  governments. 

"This  board  therefore  respectfully  protests  against  any  diminution 
of  the  privileges  that  Ubraries  now  possess,  and  further  expresses 
the  opinion  that  all  import  duties  upon  books  and  other  printed 
matter  should  be  entirely  abolished. 

"Resolvedy  That  an  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing  minute  be  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  present 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  member  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  representing  the  State  of  Missouri." 

Paul  Blackwelder, 
Acting  Librarian,  St  Louis  Public  Library. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

THE  DETBOIT  (MICH.)  PUBLISHUfO  COMPAITT  STTBKITS  SUP- 
PLEMEITTAL  STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  PICTORIAL  POST 
CASDS. 

Detroit,  December  2S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  I  respectfully  submit 
this  memorandum  supplementing  letter  of  December  "2  (p.  5177  of 
the  Tariff  Hearings). 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  is  to  make  clearer  important  points  alluded 
to,  but  not  fully  stated. 

To  avoid  repetition,  I  recapitulate  the  facts  already  stated,  giving 
you  the  necessary  references.     They  are: 

(a)  This  trade  did  not  exist  when  the  present  schedule  was  made, 
being  developed  in  the  last  ten  years  in  trds  country. 

(b)  It  was  developed  at  the  expense  of  home  manufacturers  and 
only  reached  serious  volume  five  or  six  years  ago. 

(c)  When  we  had  created  a  market  sufficient  to  make  it  valuable, 
it  was  invaded  by  foreign  makers  who  have  reaped  nearly  all  the 
benefits  of  the  trade  without  incurring  the  costs  of  creation. 

(d)  In  spite  of  prices  which  have  constantly  fallen  for  six  years,  the 
proportion  of  trade  absorbed  by  the  foreigner  has  constantly  increased 
until  now  it  exceeds  four-fifths  of  the  total,  and  the  Amencan  maker 
is  in  danger  of  being  driven  out  altogether. 

(e)  The  present  duty  is  negligible,  and  in  many  cases  is  from  one- 
third  to  one-seventh  that  of  other  articles  printed  m  the  same  medium 
having  no  greater  relative  value  and  even  a  lesser  percentage  of  labor 
cost. 

The  advantages  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  are: 

1.  He  pays  wages  not  exceeding  one-third  the  American  rates,  and 
more  often  less. 

2.  The  cost  of  initial  designs  (which  is  apart  from  the  manufactur- 
ing cost  of  the  card  itself)  is  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  that  of  similar 
designs  made  here. 

3.  All  his  materials  are  lower. 

4.  Copyrights  at  considerable  cost  for  maintenance  are  necessary 
in  this  country  to  prevent  stealing  of  designs,  which  is  an  expense 
foreigners  save  because  of  different  laws  abroad. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  domestic  trade  and  the  fact  that  Americans 
have  no  forei^  markets  compel  making  very  much  smaller  average 
editions  in  this  country  than  abroad,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the 
cost  per  unit  manufactured  even  if  there  were  no  other  handicaps 
such  as  wages. 

Details  as  to  the  above  facts  will  be  found  in  the  statements  of — 

Mr.  George  R.  Meyercord,  November  21,  page  1031. 

Campbell  Art  Company,  page  1362. 

The  Albertype  Company,  page  1367. 

San  Francisco  makers,  page  5174. 

Detroit  Publishing  Company,  page  6177. 

The  Rose  Company,  pages  5173  and  5245. 
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The  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company,  pages  1043  and 
6195. 

The  greatest  diiference  in  wages  noted  is  conservatively  stated  and 
can  be  easily  verified  further  it  any  doubt  remains  in  the  minds  of 
your  comnuttee.  Disregarding  expense  of  initial  designs,  the  per- 
centage which  labor  and  ovemeaa  cost  bears  to  the  total  in  this 
country  is  rarely  under  50  per  cent  and  on  an  average  not  under 
75,  and  even  runs  as  high  as  95  per  cent  of  the  total  on  some  work. 

The  foreign  maker  often  appropriates  our  designs,  and  even  where 
copyri^ts  exist  it  is  most  dimcult  to  get  recourse. 

See  Exhibit  A,  which  includes  five  German  cards  all  by  different 
publishers  and  all  copied  from  photographs  or  designs  produced  and 
copyrighted  by  us  at  our  expense  and  stolen  by  the  makers. 

On  fancy  cards,  and  even  on  views  of  travel,  the  cost  of  the  initial 
design  is  a  large  factor  and  may  even  exceed  the  manufacturing  cost. 
The  very  low  rate  at  which  designs  are  obtained  abroad  is  not  only- 
due  to  the  gresit  difference  in  all  wages  pertaining  to  the  graphic 
arts,  but  is  still  further  increased  by  the  large  numbers  of  art  students 
abroad  who  support  themselves  at  very  low  rates  in  order  to  obtain 
educational  advantages. 

Copyrights  to  protect  designs  have  not  been  explained,  but  they 
are  no  small  tax.  It  may  be  answered  that  the  expense  of  registra- 
tion is  trivial,  but  that  expense  is  very  small  compared  with  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  a  copyright  which  includes  making  sure  that  every 
copy  issued  has  the  proper  imprint.  The  inspection  and  verification 
and  other  technicalities  add  a  heavy  burden.  The  foreign  maker 
has  his  designs  protected  abroad  by  the  law  without  registration  and 
without  ''notice''  or  ''imprint''  requirements. 

Enough  stress  has  not  been  laid  upon  the  enormous  advantage  the 
foreigner  has  by  reason  of  his  large  average  editions.  When  he  only 
pays  one-third  our  waees  it  is  easy  to  see  this  advantage,  but  it  be- 
comes more  obscure  \raen  we  speak  of  size  of  editions.  In  the  first 
place,  the  foreign  maker  has  a  very  much  larger  market  to  draw  from, 
because  he  may,  and  in  fact  does,  manufacture  for  practically  the 
whole  world.  We  are  limited  to  this  country  alone.  On  all  designs, 
therefore,  which  have  an  international  use  he  makes  editions  for  all 
countries,  aggregating  the  whole  in  one  lot.  Where  different  type  is 
required,  he  merely  alters  it  for  that  section  of  the  edition.  As  this 
includes  nearly  all  the  "fancy  cards,"  his  advantage  in  that  trade  is 
overwhelming.  To  show  the  importance  of  edition  we  will  take  a 
type  of  card  which  can  be  manufactured  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
design)  for  $15  per  thousand  in  1,000  editions.  The  same  card  in 
5,000  editions  would  probably  cost  $5  per  thousand.  The  addition 
of  the  cost  of  the  design  still  further  increases  the  margin  against  the 
American  maker. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  domestic  maker  is 
being  driven  out  of  competitive  business.  To  explain  what  we  mean 
by  tms:  Where  a  customer  has  his  own  subjects,  it  is  clear  that  any- 
one niay  bid  on  the  work,  and  the  customer  will  take  the  lowest 
Erice.  The  foreign  makers  now  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  this 
usiness.  If  the  American  maker  gets  out  designs  of  special  merit 
and  then  incurs  the  expense  of  copyright  and  maintenance  of  copy- 
right, he  can  preserve  the  business  on  those  designs  to  himself,  and 
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it  becomes  in  a  measure  noncompetitive ,  but  he  does  it  at  an  almost 
prohibitive  handicap  of  adverse  costs  and  at  the  risk  of  finding  that 
some  foreign  house  will  copy  the  designs^  altering  them  enough  to 
escape  technical  infringement  if  they  prove  salable. 

COST   OF   IMPORTATION. 

Cards  made  by  engraving  or  photogravure  of  photo-gelatin  work 
pay  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  Because  of  the  lower  duty 
upon  lithographed  cards,  which  is  practically  nil,  all  cards  which 
can  be  forced  into  this  process  are  now  imported  in  that  state. 

Lithographed  cards  come  under  paragraph  400  as  lithographic 
prints  exceeding  eight-thousandths  of  an  inch  and  not  exceeding 
twenty-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  not  exceeding  35 
square  inches  cutting  size.  They  pay  5  cents  per  poubd,  wnich 
(according  to  the  weight  of  the  card)  equals  from  35  to  55  cents  per 
thousand  cards.  Transportation  from  the  factories  abroad  to  Isew 
York  varies  from  20  to  30  cents  per  thousand,  "so  that  the  total  cost 
of  duty  and  transportation  is  from  55  to  80  cents  per  thousand  cards. 
This  is  irrespective  of  the  value.  If  this  same  work  exceeded  400 
square  inches  it  would  pay  35  per  cent  duty.  As  they  are  generally 
made  in  large  sheets  containing  from  30  to  70  cards  and  these  sheete 
are  subsequently  cut  up,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  they  were  imported 
before  the  manufacture  is  completed  they  would  pay  much  more  dutv 
than  they  do  in  the  finished  condition.  To  show  the  further  absurd- 
ity, one  card  imported  may  cost  ten  times  that  of  another  and  yet 
the  duty  remains  the  same  for  all.  Playing  cards,  in  which  the  average 
percentage  of  labor  cost  is  lower,  pay  a  specific  duty  of  $1.92  per 
thousand  plus  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  the  post  cards  pay 
rarely  to  exceed  50  cents  per  thousand  specific  duty  alone. 

WHAT   THE   NEW   DUTY   SHOULD   BE 

Your  committee  is  askea  by  a  number  of  interests  to  greatly 
increase  the  duties,  and  they  indicate  rates  varying  from  35  to  75  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  other  cases  a  specific  duty,  such  as  35  cents 
per  pound.  All  are  agreed  that  cards  snould  have  a  special  class  by 
themselves,  irrespective  of  medium  employed.  We  beheve  some 
specific  duty  is  necessary,  because  this  product  is  one  pecuharly  sus- 
ceptible to  even  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  values,  and  also  to 
intentional  evasions  on  the  part  of  makers.  To  illustrate:  A  foreign 
maker  will  print  an  edition  of  cards  for  England  or  Germany.  In  his 
first  order  he  includes  the  cost  of  designs  and  plates.  After  delivery 
he  figures  the  plates  are  on  hand  at  no  cost  to  himself.  He  then  gives 
an  American  importer  a  subsequent  edition  or  an  excess  from  the 
first  edition  without  any  allowance  for  cost  of  designs  or  plate  making, 
and  the  cards  are  valued  accordingly  for  import  purposes.  This 
recourse  is  not  open  to  the  domestic  maker,  because  costs  are  prohib- 
itive so  far  as  exporting  is  concerned.  Consequently  we  are  limited 
to  the  one  market,  mule  a  specific  duty  is  necessary,  we  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  satisfactory  alone.  The  reason  is  this:  (^ards  are 
imported  costing  as  high  as  $40  per  thousand.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
specific  duty  were  fixed  at  $2.50  per  thousand,  what  might  be  a  satis- 
factory duty  on  a  card  costing  $3  is  no  protection  at  all  on  a  card  cost- 
ing $20.     \Ve  strongly  urge  both  a  specific  and  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
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the  same  as  now  applied  to  decks  of  playing  cards.  They  are  im- 
ported under  a  speciiic  duty  of  10  cents  per  pack  plus  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (equivalent  to  $1.92  per  thousand  cards  plus  20  per  cent). 
The  suggested  specific  rate  of  $2.50  i)er  thousand  on  the  post  cards 
would  be  relatively  a  lower  rate,  and  if  there  be  added  to  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty  equal  to  the  highest  percentage  rate  applied  to  the  proc- 
esses employed  in  the  article,  we  believe  the  result  would  not  onJy  be 
the  most  satisfactory  in  application,  but  the  fairest  that  can  be  devised. 
It  also  permits  fair  importation. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  initial  specific  duty  providing 
some  minimum  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  equalize  the  great 
difference  in  the  average  editions  in  this  country  and  those  abroad,  and 
to  equalize  the  great  difference  in  cost  of  initial  designs,  and  also  to 
take  care  of  the  relative  undervaluing,  which  is  sure  to  occur  in  many 
cases  by  reason  of  designs  and  plates  being  already  considered  as  paid 
for  by  previous  editions.  In  fixing  an  ad  valorem  percentage,  it 
should  likewise  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  the 
quality  of  work  upon  most  pictorial  cards  is  of  a  very  high  order,  in- 
volving very  high  percentages  in  labor,  and  that  its  class  of  work- 
manship and  relative  expense  per  area  is  generally  equal  in  the  average 
to  the  highest  class  of  work  done  in  the  process.  That  is  why  we  say 
the  ad  valorem  duty  added  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  highest 
class  pertaining  to  the  medium  used.  Again,  it  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  in  considering  the  minimum  that  there  is  difficulty  at  times  in 
determining  the  medium  used  in  the  manufacture.  This  is  especially 
the  case  where  more  than  one  medium  is  employed  on  the  same  card. 
Of  course,  we  are  aware  this  difficulty  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
a  specific  tax  only,  and  we  would  favor  it  alone  but  for  the  wide  range 
of  price  of  the  product  which  makes  a  combination  duty  imperative  to 
give  fair  protection.  To  show  your  committee  some  of  the  different 
mediums  employed  we  send  you  Exhibit  B  of  cards  covering  seven 
different  processes. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  not  driven 
out  of  the  business  with  the  excessive  disadvantages  under  which  he 
labors.  The  answer  is  that  on  competitive  business  he  is  practically 
driven  out  now,  and  only  on  special  designs  which  he  controls  or  work 
requiring  a  quicker  delivery  tnan  can  be  gotten  abroad  is  he  able  to 
maintain  his  place.  This  is  the  smaller  market,  and  unless  he  is  given 
a  fair  share  of  the  larger  market  he  will  in  time  be  forced  out  alto- 
gether. 

QUALrTY   OF  DOMESTIC    WORK. 

It  is  stated  that  purchases  are  made  abroad  because  the  quality 
of  the  domestic  work  is  not  sufficiently  good.  Such  statements  are 
false,  for  there  is  as  good  work  produced  in  this  country  as  any  abroad. 

DEFINITION    OF   PICTORIAL   POST   CARDS. 

Pictorial  post  cards  should  be  defined  to  include  all  cards  of  simi- 
lar size  and  character,  whether  having  the  post  card  imprint  or  not. 
Frequently  part  of  an  edition  is  printed  with  the  mailing  imprint  and 
part  in  blank,  using  the  surplus  for  ^* place '*  or  'Hally  cards''  and 
other  purposes.  If  the  definition  of  the  article  is  not  made  very 
inclusive,  then  importers  will  bring  it  in  without  the  mailing  imprint 
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under  different  classifications  if  your  committee  decide  to  establish 
a  separate  class  for  all  mailing  cards  regardless  of  the  process  by 
whicn  they  are  made,  as  in  the  case  of  plajing  cards. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submittea. 

DETBOrr  PUBUSHINO  Co., 

W.  A.  Livingstone,  Mgr, 


THE  BOSE  COKPAFr,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SUBMITS  EXHIBITS 
OF   LITHOGBAPHIC   PBIVTS   AHD   ASKS   HIOHEB   DUTIES. 

PuiLADELFHiA,  Pa.,  December  £4f  i908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

^yashingtonJ  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Following  your  request  that  I  submit  to  you  a  sched- 
ule of  classifications  and  desired  rates  of  duty,  with  reasons  for  asking 
same,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

There  should  be  no  difference  in  duty  between  printed,  UthoCTaphed, 
stamped,  embossed,  or  engraved  post  cards,  and  there  should  oe  no 
difference  between  printed,  UthoCTaphed,  stamped,  embossed,  or 
engraved  calendars  or  pictures.  The  present  duty  of  5  cents  per 
pound  on  lithographed  work  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  prints 
matter  of  the  same  character  is  confusmg,  as  none  but  an  expert  could 
judge  the  difference,  and  even  the  expert  must  employ  powerful 
magnifying  glasses.  The  result  of  this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in 
some  ports  of  entry  5  cents  per  pound  is  charged  on  post  cards  and 
at  other  ports  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the  same  goods. 

SCHEDULE. 

Engraved,  printed,  stamped,  embossed,  or  lithographed  post  cards, 
in  sheets  or  single,  or  pictures  that  could  be  used  as  post  cards  by  the 
printing  of  the  address  on  post  card  side,  weighing  8  pounds  per  1,000 
or  more,  35  cents  per  pound,  or  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  to  75  per 
cent.     (See  Exhibits  Al,  A2,  A3,  Bl,  and  B2.) 

Engraved,  printed,  stamped,  embossed,  or  Uthographed  post  cards, 
in  sheets  or  single  pictures  that  could  be  used  as  post  cards  by  the 
printing  of  post  card  side,  weighing  less  than  8  pounds  per  thousand 
cards,  50  cents  per  pound,  or  50  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Post  cards  made  of  cardboard  only,  air  brushed  or  hand  painted, 
in  sheets  or  single,  whether  printed  with  the  post  card  or  address  side 
or  not.  50  cents  per  pound,  or  50  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (See 
Exhibit  C.) 

Post  cards,  hand  made,  with  component  parts  of  silk,  satin,  plush, 
celluloid,  or  similar  materials,  metal,  feathers,  or  any  foreign  sub- 
stance other  than  cardboard,  75  percent  ad  valorem.     (See  Exhibit  D.) 

Holiday  or  season  cards,  gift  cards,  greeting  cards,  and  booklets 
should  come  under  the  same  duties  as  post  cards  and  imder  the  same 
relative  classifications,  for  the  reason  that  the  only  difference  is  shape, 
size,  and  the  printing:  of  the  post  card  or  address  side.  The  materials, 
methods,  labor  employed,  etc.,  are  identical  and  the  protection  should 
also  be  the  same.     (See  Exhibits  E,  F,  G,  H.) 
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Calendars  and  calendar  backs^  printed  "or  engraved,  embossed  or 
stamped,  or  lithographed  calendars  or  calendar  backs  or  pictures  suit- 
able tor  the  same  purpose,  35  cents  per  pound  if  on  cardboard,  60  cents 
per  poimd  if  on  paper.  Fourteen-point  stock  and  heavier,  according 
to  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company's  paper  gauge  micrometer 
caliper,  same  to  be  the  standard  tor  cardboard;  anything  lighter  to  be 
classed  as  paper.     (See  Exhibits  I,  J,  K,  L.) 

Air-brusned  or  hand-colored  calendars  or  calendar  backs,  50  cents 
per  pound.     (See  Exhibit  N.) 

Hand-painted  or  hand-colored  calendars  or  calendars  of  which  the 
component  parts  or  decorations  are  of  materials  other  than  paper  or 
cardl)oard,  75  cents  per  pound.     (See  Exhibit  O.) 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  exhibits  as  follows: 

Exhibit  A. 

Printed  and  Uthographed  post  cards  of  the  ordinary  so-called  view 
post-card  styles,  showing  the  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  cards 
are  lithographed  or  printed. 

Exhibit  A  1.« 

Showing  printed  card. 

ExHiBrr  A  2." 

Showing  lithographed  card. 

Exhibit  A  3.** 

Post  cards  imported  into  Philadelphia  within  the  past  foiu"  months 
which  the  custom-house  here  declared  not  lithographed  and  therefore 
subject  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  manufacturer,  as  per  letter 
attached,  declares  are  lithographed. 

Exhibit  B. 

Showing  regular  so-called  stock  post  cards;  that  is,  not  made 
specially  to  order;  B  1,  showing  litnographed  cards;  B  2,  showing 
printed  cards. 

Exhibit  C. 

Air-brushed  post  cards. 

Exhibit  D. 

Hand-made  post  card,  the  component  parts  of  which  are  not 
exclusively  cardboard. 

ExHinrr  E. 
Season  card,  not  a  post  card. 

Exhibit  F. 
Season  booklet,  printed  or  lithographed, 
o  To  show  why  the  duty  on  printed  and  lithographed  cards  should  be  alike. 
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Exhibit  G. 

Season  booklet,  air-brushed.  > 

Exhibit  H. 

Season  booklets,  hand  made,  with  component  parts  not  exclvsiTely 
of  cardboard  and  paper. 

ExHiBrr  I. 

Printed  calendar  back. 

Exhibit  J. 

Lithographed  calendar  back. 

Exhibit  K. 
Picture  on  cardboard  suitable  for  calendar  back. 

Exhibit  L. 

Picture  on  paper  suitable  for  calendar  back  or  for  mounting  on 
same. 

Exhibit  M. 

Circular  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Exhibit  N. 
Air-brushed  calendar. 

EXHIBFT  O. 

Hand-painted  calendar  with  the  component  parts  not  of  card- 
board exclusively. 

The  reasons  why  these  duties  should  be  imposed  are  as  follows: 

Pressmen  and  printers  receive  in  this  country  from  three  to  four 
times  as  much  for  labor  as  is  paid  in  foreign  countries.  Artists  and 
photo-engravers  receive  as  much  in  dollars  in  this  country  as  is  paid 
m  marks  in  Germany  per  week.  For  instance,  artists  receive  in 
Germany  from  18  to  35  marks  per  week.  Our  artists  are  paid  from 
$18  to  $35  per  week.  In  addition  to  this,  the  hours  of  labor  in  Ger- 
many are  from  20  to  25  per  cent  longer  than  they  are  in  this  country. 

The  United  States  Government  m  its  own  printing  shop  has  estab- 
lished hours  of  labor  and  a  scale  of  wages  that  all  high-class  printers 
and  publishers  in  this  country  wish  to  follow,  but  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  do  so  unless  reasonable  protection  is  accorded. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Wliat  is  reasonable  protection,  and 
who  would  be  the  gainers  and  who  the  losers  if  it  were  applied? 

Calendars,  pictures,  holiday  and  season  cards  and  post  cards  should 
come  under  the  same  category.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  confine 
my  statement  to  post  cards,  taking  for  example  the  ordinarv  post 
card  of  which  the  largest  quantities  are  sold,  namely,  the  caras  that 
are  retailed  two  for  5  cents  in  the  shops.  The  cost  of  production  is 
about  as  follows: 
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For  first  cost  in  the  way  of  designs,  drawings,  plates,  $300  to  $500 
for  a  set  of  eight  designs,  which  is  the  popular  number. 

The  cost  or  cardboard  is  75  cents  per  thousand;  ink,  25  cents  per 
thousand;  labor,  $1.50  per  thousand. 

In  the  year  1907  the  United  States  imported  from  Germany  alone 
nearly  800,000,000  post  cards.  This  would  mean,  for  labor  alone, 
$1,200,000,  or  employment  for  a  year  for  2,000  persons  at  the  rate  of 
$12  per  week.  Tms  does  not  include  between  four  and  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  plates,  designs,  and  drawings,  and  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  cardboards  and  ink,  if  these  same  cards  had  been 
printed  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  amounts  credited  to  drawings,  designs,  and  plates  fully  95 
per  cent  is  for  labor  and  5  per  cent  only  for  material. 

The  hand-made  novelties  are  produced  in  foreign  countries  at  prices 
that  are  inconceivably  low.  This  class  of  work  is  certainly  deserving 
of  protection,  as  the  labor  employed  is  all  high  class  and  is  mostly 
peitormed  by  women  of  education,  taste,  and  refinement,  who  are 
vastly  benefited  by  the  employment,  manv  of  them  supporting  their 
families  by  this  means.     I  ask  your  special  consideration  of  this  item. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  view  post  cards  on  sale  at  the 
principal  hotels  and  news  stands  of  Washington.  You  will  find  there 
the  United  States  Capitol,  the  White  House,  and  all  the  public  build- 
ings reproduced  on  post  cards,  every  one  of  which  is  stamped  on  the 
back  "Made  in  Germany."  The  cost  of  a  set  of  plates  for  any  one  of 
these  designs,  if  made  in  America,  is  $12.50.  In  addition  to  this  is  the 
cost  of  cardboard,  ink,  and  labor.  German  manufacturers  supply 
these  cards  in  lots  of  one  thousand  at  $9  per  thousand,  freight  and 
duty  paid.  Even  with  protection  we  could  not  supply  this  par- 
ticular card  in  thousand  lots  at  that  price,  but  with  the  foreign  work 
of  this  kind  under  a  fair  duty  the  (quantities  of  domestic  cards  pur- 
chased would  be  so  large  that  American  manufacturers  would  gladly 
print  many  thousands  of  a  subject  at  a  time,  thereby  being  enabled  to 
sell  the  cards  at  the  same  price  as  the  foreign  goods,  and  prices  being 
equal,  American  dealers  would  prefer  American  goods. 

The  gainers  would  primarily  be  printers,  pressmen,  artists,  and 
engravers,  who  would  not  only  be  benefited  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but 
in  the  matter  of  drawings  and  designs  the  art  would  be  advanced,  and 
many  people  with  a  talent  in  this  direction  would  fiind  an  outlet  and 
by  practice  obtain  the  experience.  The  increase  and  improvement 
in  these  arts  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  been  simply 
wonderful,  and  this  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  increased  demand  for 
this  class  of  work. 

Through  the  protection  of  post  cards,  calendars,  and  other  art  work, 
as  already  enumerated,  the  United  States  Government  would  not  be 
a  loser,  for  the  reason  tnat  there  would  be  more  or  less  of  this  product 
imported,  irrespective  of  price  or  cost,  on  account  of  novelty  in  design 
or  unique  method  of  reproduction  and  appearance.  If  only  one-fifth 
of  the  number  of  cards  were  imported,  the  amount  of  duty  collected 
would  remain  the  same. 

The  dealer  and  the  consumer  would  not  be  the  losers  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  popular  prices  at  which  almost  all  of  these  products  are 
sold. 

The  consumer  pays  1  cent,  two  for  5  cents,  5  cents,  and  occasionally, 
for  a  novelty,  more .     These  prices  can  not  be  deviated  from  successfully. 
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Prices  have  also  been  established  for  these  different  cards  to  the  retail 
dealer  and  the  jobber,  and  the  publishers  will  have  no  diflBculty  in 
supplying  them  at  these  prices  and  possibly  for  very  much  less,  owing 
to  the  increased  output  reducing  the  cost  of  publication. 

The  only  losers  would  be  the  f oreim  manufacturers  and  laborers, 
and  possibly  25  or  50  importers  of  this  class  of  goods.  These  men 
are  not  producers,  they  do  not  employ  labor,  they  occupy  small 
offices,  employ  two  or  three  clerks  and  a  few  salesmen,  as  they  have 
nothing  to  do  except  to  sell  the  goods  and  deliver  them,  and  very  often 
they  do  not  do  that;  they  have  the  goods  shipped  direct. 

It  is  the  boast  of  these  |)eople  that  American  publishers  are  unable 
to  compete  with  their  prices,  and  this  is,  unrortimately,  only  too 
true.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  foreign  goods  are  sold  in 
this  country  for  very  much  less  than  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold 
where  they  are  produced,  and  arrangements  are  now  being  made  to 
very  largely  increase  the  output  in  America.  We  are  also  informed 
that  the  Japanese  printers  are  contemplating  large  series  of  cards  for 
the  American  market.  As  they  pay  their  laborers  as  much  in  pen- 
nies as  we  do  in  dollars,  the  result  would  undoubtedly  be  to  put  us 
out  of  business  or  else  to  reduce  the  prices  of  labor  in  this  country  in 
order  to  meet  competition. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  there  is  one  place  in  America 
where  domestic  manufacturers  have  protection,  and  this  is  in  Canada, 
where  these  goods,  if  made  in  the  United  States,  receive  a  prefer- 
ential of  33J  per  cent  over  German  goods. 

In  this  connection,  I  beg  to  submit  Exhibit  M,  received  this  day, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  foreign  manufacturers  are  circularizing 
American  trade,  and  I  call  your  special  attention  to  the  item  on 
the  last  page^  where  American  duties  are  underlined. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  carefully  investigated  this 
matter  and  can  not  ftnd  any  instance  in  which  anyone  in  tnis  coun- 
try— consumer,  dealer,  laborer,  or  the  Government  itself — ^is  bene- 
fited in  the  sUghtest  by  the  existing  low  duty,  nor  do  I  find  any 
direction  in  which  it  will  work  hardship  to  anyone  but  a  few 
importers  referred  to  above. 

The  above  statement  is  respectfully  submitted.  If  there  is  any- 
thing about  it  concerning  which  you  desire  further  information,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  supply  same  by  mail  or  stand  ready  at  any  moment 
to  go  to  Washington  and  enter  into  the  matter  in  detail  at  your 
convenience.  Should  you  wish  me  to  appear  before  you  again  at 
any  time,  kindly  give  me  one  or  two  days  notice,  and  oblige. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

The  Rose  CoBiPANY, 
H.  M.  Rose. 


V.  C.  WARD,  IMPORTEE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  THXITKS  PRESEITT 
DUTIES  ON  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTS  PROHIBITIVE. 

New  York  Cmr,  December  22, 1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  Having  been  an  importer  of  German  lithographic 
goods  for  twenty-five  years,  I  herewith  beg  to  present  a  few  items 
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for  your  consideration  if  any  changes  are  contemplated  in  the  sched-* 
tdes  for  tariff  on  such  goods  as  now  are  listed  under  article  400. 

I  submit  that  the  present  schedule  is  practically  prohibitive  on 
all  prints  which  are  scheduled  as  over  35  square  inches  m  dimensions; 
that  the  5  cents  per  pound  rate  is  the  onlv  part  of  schedule  400  that 
is  supplying  any  considerable  revenue;  tnat  the  goods  now  coming 
in  unaer  that  schedule  were  originated  in  Germany,  and  the  demand 
for  them  built  up  entirely  by  the  importers  of  German  Uthographio 
goods,  whose  former  business  had  been  ruined  by  the  excessive  duties 
called  for  by  both  the  tariff  laws  of  1894  and  1897;  their  former 
business  having  been  the  importing  of  souvenir  booklets,  souvenir 
albums,  and  calendar  views  of  scenic  and  resort  localities.  It  having 
become  impossible  to  import  the  old  styles  of  souvenir  goods,  they 
invented  the  post-card  iaea  and  exploited  them  in  every  section  of 
America  where  their  souvenir  booKs  and  calendars  had  formerly 
been  sold. 

I  submit  further  that  the  only  reason  that  it  is  at  all  possible  to 
bring  into  America  these  post  cards  is  because  of  the  general  depres- 
sion that  has  chronically  existed  in  the  labor  market  now  for  a  long 
time  in  German  cities,  which  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  hire 
employees  at  all  but  starvation  wages. 

I  suDmit  further  that  the  present  prohibitive  tariff  on  lithographic 

foods  has  enabled  the  American  lithographic  workmen  to  exact  the 
ighest  schedule  of  wages  paid  to  any  of  the  skilled  laborers  in 
America.  (For  statistics  on  this  subject  see  the  very  able  paper  read 
before  your  committee  on  November  21  by  Mr.  George  R.  Meyercord, 
the  representative  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithog- 
raphers, as  reported  on  pp.  1034  and  1035  of  the  records  of  tarm 
hearings.) 

The  American  lithographers  are  asking  for  a  75  per  cent  tariff  on 
iniported  goods  that  compete  with  them,  which  if  allowed  will  only 
still  further  increase  the  already  enormous  scale  of  lithographers' 
wages  in  America  at  the  expense  of  the  great  masses  of  the  American 
people  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  printing  of  pictures  but  who 
nevertheless  enjoy  the  luxury  of  buying  and  owning  pictures. 

The  American  farmers  are  the  ones  who  would  be  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers from  any  raise  in  the  tariff  on  German  goods,  because  German 
workmen  have  for  a  generation  been  neglecting  the  farms  for  the 
attractions  of  the  trades  in  the  cities,  and  if  we  destroy  their  market 
those  workmen  will  be  driven  back  again  to  the  farms  and  thus  pro- 
duce again  the  grain,  the  meat,  the  wool,  etc.,  that  they  are  then  no 
longer  able  to  buy  from  our  American  farmers. 

On  November  16,  in  the  German  Reichstag,  a  speech  was  made  by 
a  Mr.  M.  Boehm,  in  which  he  showed  that  500,000  German  workmen 
were  then  out  of  employment  and  that  in  many  localities  those  who 
were  employed  were  working  only  on  very  short  hours. 

In  the  harbor  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  are  now  hundreds  of  idle 
ships  that  were  formerly  engaged  in  transporting  the  vast  products 
of  the  factories  of  Germany  to  all  of  the  world's  markets. 

If  the  wages  that  the  German  workman  gets  have  really  given  him 
such  an  advantage  over  the  commerce  of  the  world  why  is  it  that 
such  conditions  exist  there? 

The  lithographic  business  of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  "an 
infant  industry.''     With  the  claimed  investments  in  the  business  of 
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$50,000,000  and  with  the  highest  known  scale  of  wages  paid  to  its 
workmen,  its  desire  for  the  enormous  increase  in  tariff  schedules  to  a 
75  per  cent  basis  is  simply  a  piece  of  arrogant  effrontery. 
m  the  year  1892,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  almost 

Erohibitive  tariff  on  lithographic  goods,  there  were,  in  the  city  of 
leipzig,  Germany,  over  1,000  lithographic  presses — there  are  still 
more  tnere  to-day.  I  submit  that  for  this  country  to  enact  prohibi- 
tive duties  against  German-made  goods  would  do  more  damage  than 
for  us  to  bombard  the  German  cities;  and  that  the  damage,  though 
at  first  to  be  felt  only  by  the  Grerman  pubUc,  would  inevitably  soon 
fall  reflexively  upon  the  American  farmers  who  now  supply  so  laige 
a  portion  of  the  food  that  the  German  workman  must  eat.  Gentfe- 
men,  instead  of  increasing  the  tariff,  if  you  need  revenue,  and  if  need- 
ing it,  you  expect  to  get  any  considerable  portion  of  it  from  the  class 
of  gooas  that  compete  only  with  the  highest  priced  labor  in  America, 
reduce  the  tariff  on  German-made  goods  that  come  in  under  para- 
graph 400,  so  that  none  will  be  scheduled  at  over  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Before  closing  I  would  Uke  to  call  your  attention  to  one  feature  of 
the  importing  business  which  thus  far  in  the  arguments  before  your 
committee  has  been  overlooked:  American  uthographic  presses 
operate  about  three  times  as  fast  as  German  presses  do,  and  they  can, 
in  a  given  time,  turn  out  about  three  times  as  much  work  as  a  German 
press,  with  the  same  number  of  laborers;  also,  quick  deUvery  is  the 
great  obstacle  in  competition  that  the  German  can  not  overcome.  The 
American  buyer  to-aay  Ukes  to  give  his  order  one  day  and  have  his 
^oods  shipped  the  next  day.  He  knows  thatnt  must  be  many  weekb, 
if  he  senasnis  orders  to  Germany,  before  he  can  see  his  goods.  These 
advantages,  in  favor  of  the  American  Uthographer,  are  so  great  that 
even  were  it  an  infant  industry  it  would  need  no  protective  duty. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

V.  C.  Ward, 
Agent  for  EmU  PinJcau  dh  Co,,  Leipzig. 


ExHiBrr  A. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  December  11,  1908. 
Mr.  V.  C.  Ward,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Thanks  for  your  letter  of  10th.  Samples  will  likely  get 
in  to-morrow.  I  will  consider  them.  But  I  have  some  fine  American 
samples,  which  are  satisfactory,  and  much  better  than  the  Chicj^o 
sample  sent  you,  at  a  very  much  lower  price  than  you  quote.  WUl 
want  100,000  of  our  buildings. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  M.  C.  Lillet  &  Co., 
Per  Jos.  Fallen. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  December  19, 1908, 
Mr.  V.  C.  Ward,  New  YorJc,  N.  Y. 

Deab  Sir:  We  are  returning  sample  postals  by  this  mail.  We 
thank  you  for  your  quotations.  We  are  making  up  our  drawing  and 
expect  to  place  order  elsewhere  at  a  less  price  than  you  quote  for 
equal  work. 

Yours,  very  truly.  The  M.  C.  Lillet  &  Co., 

Fallen. 


SUPPIEMEBTrAI   BBIEF   BT   VATIOVAL   ASSOCIATION   OF   EX- 
PLOTIVG  LITHOC^EAPHEBS,  FILED  BT  EOBEBT  X.  DOVALDSOV. 

New  York,  December  22, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sm:  Inclosed  I  beg  to  hand  you  supplementary  brief  of  the 
National  Association  of  Employing  Lithograpmers. 

The  object  of  this  brief  is  to  make  clearer  some  of  the  answers  made 
by  Mr.  George  R.  Meyercord,  our  chairman,  to  questions  put  by 
members  of  tne  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as  also  to  bring  to 
your  attention  full  and  sufficient  answers  to  those  opposed  to  our 
substitute  for  paragraph  400,  i.  e.,  lithographic  prints. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Robert  M.  Donaldson 

(For  the  Committee). 


#  December  21,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  present  herewith  the  supplementary  brief  of  the 
National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  to  make  clearer 
some  of  the  statements  and  answers  made  oy  our  chairman,  Mr. 
George  R.  Meyercord,  as  also  to  answer  the  briefs  and  statements  of 
those  opposed  to  our  proposed  substitute  for  paragraph  400. 

On  page  1037  Mr.  Underwood  asks,  ''What  is  the  total  production 
in  the  United  States?" 

Mr.  Meyercord  answers,  ''About  $25,000,000." 

While  this  $25,000,000  is  correctly  stated,  yet  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  selling  value  of  lithographic  color  work  in  this  country,  in  which 
there  is  competition  with  German  lithographers,  is^  not  more  than 
$12,000,000. 

The  Treasury  Department  statistics  show  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1908  there  was  imported  under  paragraph  400  lithographs  to  the  value 
of  $4,911,102.  In  addition  to  which  it  is  estimated  that  there  was 
also  imported  under  paragraphs  398,  403,  and  407  lithographs  to  the 
value  of  over  $2,000,000. 
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It  may  therefore  be  stated  that  the  total  imports  for  the  fiscal 
year  1908  amounted  to  at  least  $7,000,000,  specific  and  ad  valorem 
duties  transformed  to  ad  valorem  e<juivalent  would  equal  in  round 
figures  20  per  cent,  while  freight,  msurance,  selling  expense,  and 
profit  would  certaimy  add  at  least  30  per  cent  more;  therefore  the 
comparison  of  the  selling  value  in  the  United  States  of  imported 
lithographic  color  work  and  domestic  lithographic  color  work  is  as 
$11,000,000  imported  to  $12,000,000  produced  in  the  United  States. 

On  page  1037  Mr.  Underwood  asks,  ''What  do  the  exports 
amount  to?" 

Mr.  Meyercord  answers,  /'I  have  not  those  figures,  but  I  do  not 
believe  they  amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000." 

The  probabilities  are  (although  we  have  not  the  exact  figures)  that 
they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  $150,000.  A  very  considerable 
part  of  this  is  advertising  matter  for  American  manufacturers  to 
advertise  their  products  abroad,  and  not  for  lithographic  work  for 
foreign  consumption  or  manufacture.  _  ' 

On  pf^e  1038  the  chairman  asks,  "What  proportion  of  the  domestic 
production  is  used  by  manufacturers?" 

Mr.  Meyercord  answers,  '*  I  venture  to  say  they  consume  90  per  cent 
of  it." 

This  answer  should  be  amplified  bv  stating  that  hilly  60  per  cent  of 
all  lithographic  color  work  produced  in  the  United  States  is  used  by 
the  manufacturers  for  advertising  purposes,  and  does  not  enter 
directly  into  the  cost  of  their  goods,  nor  are  they  compelled  to  use 
lithography;  there  are  many  other  processes  which  they  could  use  if 
they  so  desire;  while  another  20  per  cent  is  for  so-called  art  produc- 
tions, leavinjc  only  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  used  by  manufac- 
turers as  an  item  entering  into  costs  of  their  goods. 

Answers  to  brief  and  statement  of  Mr.  John  G.  DuflFy,  representing 
Louis  C.  Wagner  &  Co.  and  Charles  Stutz  Company,  of  'New  York, 
and  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Louis  C.  ^a^er,  of  New  York,  ana 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  I.  Wolf,  of  Philadelphia,  made  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  representatives  on 
the  tariff  hearings  on  Saturday,  November  21,  1908. 

Mr.  Duffy  states,  on  page  1050,  "  It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  year  under  the  Dingley  tariff  when  there  was  imported 
into  this  country  $200,000  worth  of  this  item  of  lithographic  prints" 
(i.  e.,  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands). 

The  statistics  of  the  custom-house  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone 
will  show  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  there  were  imports 
of  lithographic  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  (at  the  very  erroneous 
and  misleading  values  given  in  the  invoices  of  the  importers)  in  an 
aggregate  of  $342,834.80;  and  for  1908,  under  still  lower  invoice 
values  and  a  year  of  great  depression  in  business,  $337,016.04. 

Mr.  Duffy  states,  on  page  1050,  that  the  duty  ran  from  44  to  73 
per  cent. 

Again,  the  statistics  of  the  custom-house  at  the  port  of  New  York 
will  show  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  that  the  specific 
duty  transformed  to  ad  valorem  equivalent  ran  from  17.88  to  46.67 
per  cent,  and  the  latter  figure  of  46.67  per  cent  was  on  importations 
to  the  value  of  exactly  $12,  while  the  largest  item  in  importations  of 
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cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  ^'  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors,  but  not 
including  metal  leaf  printing,*'  amounted  to  $216,746.80,  which  at 
the  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  transformea  to  its  ad  valorem 
equivalent  eoualed  20.94  per  cent.  For  tjie  vear  1908  the  imports 
of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors 
amounted  to  $206,771.50,  which  at  the  specific  rate  of  duty  (20  cents 
per  pound)  transformed  to  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  equaled  23.95 
per  cent.  This  seeming  increase  of  ad  valorem  eq^uivalent  in  1908  is 
accounted  for  by  the  lower  valuations  in  the  invbices  of  the  German 
exporters,  for  while  the  weight  of  lithographs  in  1907  amounted  to 
226,886  pounds,  in  1908  the  weight  amounted  to  247,652  pounds. 
Under  a  specific  duty  the  lower  tne  valuation  the  higher  will  le  the 
ad  valorem  equivalent. 

Mr.  DufTy  states,  on  page  1051,  "A  set  of  cigar  labels  costs  about  ^ 
cents  a  box,  and  sometimes  more.'' 

This  is  absolutely  incorrect  and  misleading.  The  average  cost  of 
labels,  flaps,  and  trimmings  of  a  box  is  less  than  40  cents  on  tho  aver- 
age cost  of  $40  per  thousand  cigars;  therefore  if  the  cigars  were 
packed  50  in  a  box  the  cost  would  be  2  cents  per  box. 

In  the  brief  by  Mr.  Duffy  for  Mr.  Louis  C.  Wagner,  and  others,  on 
page  1053,  it  is  stated,  ''prior  to  the  act  of  1894  no  distinction  was 
made  between  this  class  of  merchandise  (i.  e.,  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and 
bands)  and  other  lithographic  prints." 

This  is  true  in  part,  for  there  were  practically  no  importations  of 
cigar  bands  in  1894,  nor  when  the  Dingley  tariff  act  was  enacted  in 
1897.  If  there  had  been  any  quantity  of  such  merchandise  imported 
it  would  have  been  properly  covered  in  the  Dingley  tariff  act.  We 
are  now  seeking  to  protect  an  industry  in  the  tmited  States  for  the 
production  of  this  class  of  lithographic  color  work. 

There  has  been  some  fear  that  giving  the  protection  asked  for  by 
the  lithographers  of  this  country  would  work  a  hardship  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  This  is  best  answered  by  stating  that  the  average 
cost  to  the  cigar  manufacturer  for  cigar  bands  is  3  cents  for  each  box 
of  100  cigars.  The  manufacturers,  because  of  competition  with  each 
other,  have  been  compelled  to  use  these  cigar  bands,  so  that  each  par- 
ticular brand  of  cigar  is  identified  by  the  band. 

You  will  undoubtedly  note  that  this  brief  of  Mr.  Wagner's  was 
drawTi  up  by  two  firms  of  attorneys  who  have  absolutely  no  Knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  they  are  discussing. 

The  brief  for  Louis  C.  Wagner  &  Co.  and  Charles  Stutz  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  on  page  1056,  was  intended  to  be  misleading;  they  state: 
"It  is  also  known  that  the  American  lithographers,  besides  possessing 
a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  cigar  labels  on  this  side,  have  for 
many  years  invaaed  the  foreign  markets,  particularly  Germany,  where 
imported  labels  are  produced." 

On  page  1058  Mr.  Wagner  states,  "Just  one  moment.  It  was  said 
a  while  ago  by  my  predecessor  that  there  were  no  cigar  labels  exported 
to  Europe.  I  have  here  some  samples  of  the  American  Lithographic 
Company  showing  their  agent  in  Holland,  another  one  showing  tneir 
agent  in  London,  and  another  one  showing  their  agent  in  Hamburg. 
They  do  export  their  cigar  labels  right  into  England  and  Germany  in 
competition  with  those  made  in  those  countries." 

In  answer  we  say  that  this  lithographic  establishment  is  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States  who  within^recent  years  has  exported  cigar 
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labels  to  any  extent.     We  have  had  access  to  then*  books  and  find  the 
exports  were  as  follows: 

To  Germany. 

1906  (twelve  months) * $559. 01 

1907  (twelve  months) 370. 45 

1908  (eleven  months) 273.95 

$1,203.41 

To  England. 

1906  (twelve  months).. $995. 70 

1907  (twelve  months) 1, 120. 79 

1908  (eleven  months) 690. 46 

2,806.95 

To  Holland. 

1906  (twelve  months) $4, 345. 79 

1907  (twelve  months) 3, 343. 36 

1908  (eleven  months) 2,891.98 

10,581.13 

Contrast  the  exports  during  the  year  1907,  amounting  to  $4,834.20, 
with  the  imports  for  the  year  1907,  amounting  to  $342,834.80,  and 
you  will  see  now  flagrantly  misleading  the  brief  for  Wagner  is,  as  also 
nis  statement. 

In  the  brief  for  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers 
they  do  not  ask  that  the  tariff  should  be  so  increased  as  to  produce  a 
reasonable  profit.  Owing  to  German  competition,  all  the  profits  of 
the  lithographic  industry  for  the  last  fifteen  years  have  gone  into  new 
machinery  in  an  effort  (so  far  futile),  by  the  aid  of  that  new  and  im- 
proved machinery,  to  meet  the  competition  of  Germany,  where  wages 
are  from  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  United 
States. 

ANSWER   TO   STATEMENTS   OF  MR.  I.  WOLF,  OF   PHILADELPHIA.        _ 

Mr.  Wolf  has  not  attempted  any  answer  to  our  brief  asking  for  a 
duty  sufficient  to  protect  our  workmen  in  their  scale  of  wages,  which 
are  four  times  the  wages  paid  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Wolf  possibly  had  in  mind  that  certain  processes  (not  Utho- 
graphic)  used  in  producing  post  cards  could  compete  with  post  cards 
made  in  Germany,  but  we  positively  know  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  any  American  lithographer  to  compete  with  Germany  in 
producing  lithograpliic  post  cards. 

The  statistics  or  the  custom-house  at  the  port  of  New  York  will 
show  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  (which  is  the  latest  records  we  have 
at  our  command)  there  were  importations,  under  the  clause  of  para- 
graph 400,  covering  post  cards,  in  a  value  of  over  $2,000,000,  which 
at  trie  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  transferred  to  its  ad  valorem 
equivalent,  equals  15.89  per  cent.  As  we  have  shown  in  our  brief 
that  wa<j:es  are  41  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  our  product,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  Mr.  Wolf  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  duty  which 
pays  15.89  per  cent  ad  valorem,  wliile  we  show  we  require  a  differen- 
tial of  31  per  cent  alone  for  the  difference  in  wages  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States. 

DECALCOMANIA. 

In  the  tariff  hearings,  on  pao:e  1047,  Mr.  Otto  Palm  states,  "Decal- 
comania  is  something  entirely  different.     Decalcomania,   as  it  is 
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imported  or  made  here,  is  not  perfecfinltself .  It  is  simply  an  article 
that  ^oes  into  (he  manufacture  of  other  articles." 

This  admission  by  Mr.  Palm  was  the  basis  for  the  decalcomania 
contest  before  the  Board  of  Appraisers  and  before  the  court  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  it  was  decided. 
In  the  brief  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers 
it  is  our  recommendation  that  they  be  separately  classified. 

Again  on  page  1047,  in  the  last  part  of  the  second  paragraph,  Mr. 
Palm  states,  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  think  we  (meaning 
importers)  aQ  agree  that  we  are  satisfied  to  let  the  duty  on  decaE 
comania  remain  as  it  is  now.  We  do  not  ask  any  reduction  or  any 
increase." 

The  above  paragraph  can  not  be  construed  as  anything  but  mean- 
ing the  supreme  satisfaction  with  which  the  importers  now  view  the 
duty  on  decalcomania.     It  shows  that  they  have  a  great  advantage. 

On  page  1048  Mr.  Palm  states:  "If  you  want  to  foster  and  help 
the  pottery  industry  of  America  this  committee  should  put  decalco- 
mama  on  the  free  hst  instead  of  increasing  the  duty,  although  we  do 
not  ask  that.    We  are  satisfied  as  it  is  to-day." 

In  analyzing  that  statement  from  the  standpoint  of  the  domestic 
manufacturer  we  state  that  the  average  decalcomania  ornaments 
required  for  a  complete  100-piece  dinner  set  are  about  two  sheets. 
Average  American  selUng  value,  15  cents  per  sheet.  Total  cost  of 
decalcomania  required  for  dinner  set,  30  cents.  An  increase  in  the 
dutv  from  the  present  to  that  suggested  in  our  brief  would  amount 
to  from  6  cents  to  7  cents  additional  per  dinner  set,  or  about  1  per 
cent  increase  in  factory  cost  to  the  potter. 

On  page  1048  Mr.  Palm  states:  "  The  imports  of  decalcomania  in  this 
count^  do  not  exceed  $400,000." 

He  IS  correct  when  he  states  that  this  is  the  import  value  on  the 
foreign  invoices,  but  the  article  is  one  that  is — you  might  almost  use 
the  term — peddled  in  small  amounts.  The  selling  expense  closely 
approximates  the  factory  cost.  Fully  45  men  make  a  Uving  alone 
selling  the  article.  Many  offices  are  maintained.  The  domestic 
selling  price  of  the  imported  decalcomania  closely  anproximates 
$800,000.  The  total  sales  of  domestic  manufacture  prooably  equal 
the  sales  of  imported  decalcomania,  but  the  domestic  manufacture 
consists  largely  of  decalcomania  mounted  on  wood,  iron,  glass, 
leather,  and  the  like.  These  additional  processes  bulk  largely  in  the 
amount  of  the  domestic  sales.  The  actual  sheets  of  imported  decal- 
comania sold  on  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed  is  more  than  double 
the  domestic  production.  In  other  words,  only  one-third  of  tliis 
decalcomania  is  made  in  this  country,  fully  two-tliirds  of  it  being 
imported.  - 

In  the  brief  submitted  by  the  decalcomania  importers,  beginning 
with  pa^e  1369  of  the  hearings,  the  importers  again  confirm  the  view 
of  the  court  that  a  decalcomania  is  a  separate  article  of  commerce 
bought  and  sold,  and  in  their  description  show  that  it  is  a  transfer 
picture. 

The  brief  states,  on  page  1371,  '^That  it  was  only  in  1900  the  use 
of  decalcomania  became  quite  general  with  the  potters." 

The  domestic  manufacturers  of  decalcomania,  as  early  as  1897, 
sold  decalcomania  to  the  potteries  introducing  the  process.  This 
can  be  readily  demonstrated  to  the  committee.    The  brunt  of  the 
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cost  of  introduction  of  decalcomania  process  to  the  American  pottery- 
industry  was  borne  by  the  domestic  manufacturer,  byt  the  domestic 
manufacturer  lost  the  entire  grip  on  the  trade  through  the  absolute 
unfairness  of  the  tariff  laws  and  the  manipulations  of  the  importers. 

The  brief  states,  on  page  1371,  the  following:  '*With  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  pottery  industry  the  importations  grew 
readiljr  and  for  several  years  there  was  no  question  raised  as  to  the 
propnety  of  classifying  it  as  lithographic  prints  imder  paragraph 
400." 

That  is  true,  but  ruin  stared  the  American  manufacturer  in  the 
face  when  a  smart  importer  in  New  York  conceived  the  idea  of  strip- 
ping the  tissue  paper  from  the  heavier  paper  and  shipping  it  under 
the  weight  of  the  tissue,  thus  reducing  the  duty  to  2  or  3  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  This  stripping  process  absolutely  drove  out  of  business 
nearly  all  of  the  decalcomania  manufacturers  of  America,  notably, 
the  rittsburg  China  Decalcomania  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  the 
Scientific  Manufacturing  Company,  Highland  Park,  111. ;  the  United 
States  Decalcomania  Company,  Chicago,  111.  (formerly  of  Green  Bay, 
Wis.);  Stang  &  Co., ^. New  York  City,     There  were  also  others. 

The  Philadelphia  court  records  will  show  the  outrageous  situation 
brought  about  through  this  evasion  of  the  intent  of  paragraph  400. 

Again,  on  page  1371,  the  brief  states:  ^'^Vhen  decalcomania  was 
first  used  by  the  potters  there  was  absolutely  no  manufacturer  in 
this  country. '' 

This  is  an  absolute  untruth,  as  the  printed  hearings  on  the  paper 
schedule  of  the  Dingley  law  will  show  that  domestic  manufacturers 
were  in  existence  at  that  time;  also^  as  previously  stated,  one 
American  manufacturer  was  in  the  field  m  1897  selling  to  the  potters. 
To  show  the  frightful  harm  done  by  the  Dingley  law,  the  books  of 
the  leading  domestic  decalcomania  manufacturer  will  show  that  the 
firm  did  a  business  with  the  potteries  four  vears  ago  of  nearly  $200,000 
sales,  or  an  average  of  over  $15,000  monthly.  That  same  firm's  books 
will  show  less  than  one-twentieth  of  that  amount  of  sales  to  the  pot- 
teries last  year. 

Having  read  the  testimony  offered  by  those  opposed  to  our  pro- 
posed revision  of  sections  398,  400,  there  has  not  oeen  advanced  one 
good  reason  for  neglecting  to,  in  future,  distribute  among  the  work- 
men of  this  country  the  wages  part  of  that  1,000  per  cent  of  increase 
in  importations,  amounting  during  the  brief  period  from  1897  to  1908 
to  over  $20,000,000.  We  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  recom- 
mend such  a  revision  as  will  cause  this  enormous  sum  of  money  to  be 
paid  to  American  labor,  thus  insuring  that  lithographs  used  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  made  in  the  United  States.  American  work- 
men wish  this,  as  do  American  manufacturers.  Thej  ask  you  to 
prevent  ever-increasing  millions  of  American  money  gomg  to  uerman 
manufacturers  and  workmen. 

Facts  previously  submitted,  that  talk  loudly,  are: 

Wages  approximate  $1  in  Germany  to  $4  in  the  United  States. 

Importations  under  present  law  estimated  at  over  $7,000,000  in 
1908;  $799,475  in  1897. 

We  specifically  deny  (1)  that  similar  manufacturing  is  or  can  be 
as  cheaply  conducted  in  this  countr^^,  or  that  the  present  tariff  pro- 
duces an  equality;  (2)  that  American  lithographs  reach  foreign 
countries  in  appreciable  quantities. 
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Germany,  the  home  of  the  industry,  favored  by  cheap  wages,  cheap 
living,  government  schools,  sells  in  all  countries;  whereas  we,  witn 
high-cost  materials  and  wages,  can  sell  solely  in  this  countrj.  Why 
permit  Germans,  as  under  the  present  law,  to  increase  their  United 
States  trade  by  leaps  and  bounds  ?  Why  not  give  to  us  the  trade  of 
our  country?  Why  not  give  that  41  per  cent  of  cost,  in  wages,  to 
those  who  live  and  labor  m  the  United  States? 
Respectfully, 

Robert  M.  Donaldson, 

Horace  Reed, 

George  R.  Meyercord,  Chairman, 
Tariff  Committee  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers. 


HOIST.  D.  S.  ALEXANDER,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE  GRAPHIC 
ARTS  COMPAHT,  OF  BXTFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  21,  1908. 
Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sm:  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  imports  of 
lithographs,  which  a  careful  computation  shows  during  the  past  year 
to  have  oeen  $1,000,000  per  month,  and  during  this  time  the  industry 
in  this  country  nas  oeen  at  a  standstill,  or,  in  other  words,  paralyzed 
by  foreign  competition. 

We  believe  that  the  tariff  on  imported  lithographs  should  be  raised 
fully  25  per  cent,  as  we  can  not  compete  with  foreign  countries  that 
pay  for  labor  about  one-third  what  we  pay  here. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  the  W  ays  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  has  been  holding  meetings  on  this  subject  for  some  time 
past^  and  we  desire  that  you  represent  us  in  this  matter,  and  voice  our 
sentiments. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  matter  your  early  and  careful  attention, 
we  are 

Yours,  respectfully.  Graphic  Arts  Company, 

Wm.  D.  Weinig. 


WAUL  PAPER. 

THE  WALL  PAPEE  MACHHrE  PSnTTEES  AKD  COLOS  MIXESS' 
ASSOCIATION  ASKS  AN  INCSEASE  OF  DUTT. 

Philadelphia,  December  20,  1908. 
Hon.  Mr.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 
I  have  been  directed  by  our  association  to  write  toyou  regarding 
any  possible  change  in  the  tariff  on  wall  paper.  We  respectfully 
ask  tnat  you  advocate  an  advance  over  the  present  duty,  as  it  seems 
to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  give  the  American  manufacturerproper 
protection  against  the  importation  of  wall  papers  from  Europe, 
where  the  wages  paid  are  much  less  than  that  received  by  our  members. 
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During  the  last  five  years  the  importation  has  risen  300  per  cent; 
as  while  the  importation  five  years  ago  was  only  $200,000^  at  the 
present  time  it  nas  exceeded  the  sum  of  $800,000.  These  are  the 
conditions  that  our  members  of  the  trade  have  been  working  with. 
Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  your  earnest  support,  assuringjrou 
anything  you  may  do  in  our  behalf  will  be  appreciated,  I  am, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

John  T.  Furlong, 
Secretary  No,  S^  The  WdU  Paper  Machine  Printers  and 

Color  Mixers'  Association. 


SCHEDULE  N -SUNDRIES. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS. 

THE  NEW  YORE  IMPORTEES  AND  MAinJFACTTJBEES  OF  ABTI- 
FIGIAL  FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS  FILE  BRIEF. 

New  York  City,  Decemher  26,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WashingtoUf  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  New  York  importers  and  manufacturers  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  fancy  feathers  petition  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  make  no  change  in  paragraph  425,  relating  to  the  duty  on 
artificial  flowers,  which  is  now  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  is  no  (disposition  on  the  part  of  the  trade  either  to  have 
the  duty  reduced  or  increased.  It  deems  it  advisable,  under  present 
conditions,  to  let  well  enough  alone.  These  importers  are  likewise 
manufacturers,  some  of  them  being  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
American  artificial  flowers  in  this  country,  in  which  more  capital  is, 
invested  than  in  very  many  of  the  smaller  plants  combined,  and, 
therefore,  are  equally,  if  not  more  desirous  for  the  protection  of 
their  industry  as  are  all  the  other  manufacturers  who  are  appealing 
for  an  increase  of  duty  on  this  commodity.  These  iniporters  and 
manufacturers  whose  sales  rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
expensive  buildings  located  on  Broadway,  from  Houston  street  north 
to  Astor  place,  and  on  Fifth  avenue,  from  Fourteenth  street  to 
Twentv-third  street,  and  in  the  new  palatial  business  buildings  on 
the  si(fe  streets  adjacent  to  Fifth  avenue,  emplov  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  girls.  Their  factories  are  in  the  best  sanitary  condi- 
tion and  are  located  above  the  stores  in  which  the  goods  are  shown 
and  offered  for  sale.  They  comply  with  every  requirement  of  the 
factory  law  of  the  State  of  New  i  ork,  and  expend  a  great  amount 
of  m«mey  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  their  employees. 
Hence  no  class  of  manufacturers  can  be  more  deeply  interested  in 

{)rotection  than  these  importers  and  manufacturers  of  flowers  and 
eathers. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
cohimittee,  that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  the  American  manufacturer 
to  produce  the  cheaper  lines  of  goods  that  are  classed  as  artificial 
flowers  and  fancy  feathers.  Especially  is  this  true  of  what  are 
termed  small  flowers,  because  foreign  manufacturers  have  trained 
help  making  these  goods  from  childhood.  Their  factories  are  under 
the  strictest  discipline,  and  produce  great  quantities  all  the  vear 
round,  and  they  have  the  markets  of  the  world  to  supply.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  no  dull  season  with  them,  and  they  are  always 
ready  to  sell  the  merchandise  which  can  not  be  produced  in  the 
American  market,  let  the  effort  to  do  so  be  ever  so  strenuous.     These 
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goods  are  made  by  hand,  produced  cheaper,  sold  in  larger  quantities 
to  American  importers,  and  when  in  demand  it  would  be  impossible 
to  produce  enough  merchandise  of  this  character  to  supply  such 
demand;  hence  the  importation.  When  the  goods  are  wanted, 
they  must  be  delivered  quickly;  there  will  be  no  time  to  order  them 
from  the  other  side  or  to  produce  them  in  this  market. 
r'  Again,  the  styles  or  patterns  of  these  various  flowers  and  fancy 
feathers  originate  in  Paris,  which  is  the  center  of  fashion  for  the 
world,  and  after  large  quantities  are  imported,  if  any  one  or  more 
articles  or  items  become  popular  and  are  sold  out,  then,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  do,  the  American  manufacturers  copy  these  articles, 
giving  employment,  as  above  stated,  to  thousands  of  hands.  This 
particularly  refers  to  the  finer  grade  of  merchandise. 

There  is  no  amount  of  protection  that  would  interfere  with  the  im- 
portat  ion  of  the  finer  grade  of  goods.  Thev  must  be  had  when  wanted, 
and  let  the  price  be  ever  so  high,  the  people  will  buy  them.  It  is  the 
consumer  that  pays  the  price,  and  tne  consumer  m  this  instance  is 
made  up  of  the  great  middle  class  of  this  country;  and  here  may  we  be 
permitted  to  state  that  this  merchandise  is  utilized  in  the  trimming  of 
the  popular  grades  of  women's  and  misses'  hatst  The  cheaper  im- 
ported articles  and  the  cheaper  manufactured  article  is  used  in  trim- 
ming what  are  termed  the  ** cheap"  grade  of  hats;  but  the  women  of 
this  countnr,  if  they  are  in  a  position  financially  to  buv  good  dress  hats, 
will  want  them  trimmed  with  the  best  of  the  imported  articles.  What- 
ever fashion  dictates  in  this  particular,  women  will  have,  let  the  price 
be  what  it  may  and  let  their  circumstances  be  what  they  may. 

In  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  number  of  manufacturers,  we  beg 
leave  to  state  that  before  the  adoption  of  the  Dingley  bill  there  were 
few  manufacturers,  not  over  25  or  30,  in  the  United  States.     Under  a 

erotective  tariff  of  50  per  cent  this  industry  has  increased  to  over  200, 
alf  of  that  number  or  more  being  located  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
All  have  thrived  under  a  50  per  cent  dutv,  many  of  them  owning 
houses  and  lands  and  considered  wealthy.  iJefore  the  adoption  of  the 
factory  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  many  of  these  manufacturers 
produced  their  merchandise  in  tenement  houses,  not  only  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  New  York,  but  in  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  Hobo- 
ken.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  factory  laws,  however,  these  manufac- 
turei-s  have  been  enabled  to  locate  their  plants  in  the  cheaper  factory 
buildings.  Some  of  them  employ  many  hands.  Wages,  however,  are 
not  equal  to  that  paid  by  the  manufacturers  and  importers,  whose  bus- 
iness locations  are  on  Broadway  and  Fifth  aveneue  and  on  the  side 
streets,  as  above  referred  to,  and  who  employ  a  higher  grade  of  help. 
This  question  of  duty  on  artificial  flowers  has  practicallj^  nothing 
to  do  with  the  duty  on  hats,  braids,  or  other  millinery  trimming. 
It  is  an  item  in  itself,  dealt  with  exclusively  by  paragraph  425.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  the  great  bulk  of  importers  and  manufacturers  of 
floWcrs  and  feathers,  as  well  as  to  the  jobbers  or  wholesale  dealers, 
which  are  classed  as  middlemen,  selling  to  the  retail  dealers.    These 

Eeople  likewise  are  in  accord  with  the  importer  and  manufacturer  in 
aving  the  duty  remain  at  50  per  cent. 

There  has  been  no  one  driven  out  of  business  by  the  importers,  as 
stated  by  a  manufacturer  who  claims  to  have  made  $50,000  in  his 
business  since  the  adoption  of  the  Dingley  bill  because  or  this  tariff 
of  50  per  cent.     On  the  contrary,  the  trade  has  grown  marvelously 
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since  this  man  has  been  out  of  business.  Failures  have  been  few  and 
far  between,  proving  that  this  branch  of  the  trade  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition  ana  needs  no  further  protection  than  it  is  receiving  now  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  increase  of  this  duty  above  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem  will  naturally  fall  upon  the  consumer,  without 
at  all  proving  beneficial  to  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

The  development  of  this  business  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  pres- 
ent tariff  system,  and  to  increase  it  now  will  not  only  cause  distress 
among  the  consumers,  but  will  hamper  and  interfere  with  conditions 
in  importing  and  manufacturing  Imes  that  will  prove  distressing. 
If  the  dutv  is  lowered,  the  large  stock  on  hand  will  necessarily  be 
forced  to  be  marked  down  ancf  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice  during  the 
coming  months.  If  there  is  any  interference  with  the  present  duty 
on  the  article  referred  to  it  will  upset  business  conditions,  especially 
in  this  branch  of  commerce. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Peter  Zuckeb,  Counsel. 


COAL. 


THE  OWL  CREEK  GOAL  COMPANT,  OF  WTOMnTG,  OPPOSES  BE- 
MOVAL   OF   BUTT   FROM   COAI. 

Amityvillb,  N.  Y.,  DecemberlSl,  1908 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  president  of  the  Owl  Creek  Coal  Company,  of 
Wjroming.  We  have  invested  $300,000  in  opening  a  large  coal  mine, 
which  we  have  opened  under  extraordinary  difficmties.  Our  market 
is  almost  exclusively  throughout  the  State  of  Montana.  All  the  coals 
of  Wyoming  and  Montana  are  lignite. 

The  coals  of  Canada,  Province  of  Alberta,  lying  just  north  of  Mon- 
tana, are  bituminous. 

If  you  remove  the  duty,  the  coals  of  Canada  must  largely  drive  us 
out  of  the  Montana  market,  in  which  event  many  of  the  mines  in 
Wyoming  and  Montana  will  be  obliged  to  close  down,  thereby  depriv- 
ing thousands  of  coal  miners  of  work  or  driving  them  to  Canada  for 
employment.  It  will  have  the  effect  to  virtually  depopulate  a  number 
of  towns  and  retard  the  development  of  northwestern  Wyoming  and 
a  large  part  of  Montana  for  many  years  to  come. 

We,  with  other  coal  operators,  opened  our  mines  relying  upon  the 
tariff  protecting  us  against  Canadian  coal.  It  therefore  seems  very 
imfair  that  just  as  we  are  getting  into  active  operation,  and  after  we 
have  invested  $300,000  casn,  the  tariff  should  be  removed,  causing  us 
great  loss  and  damage. 

If  this  tariff  be  removed,  then  the  United  States  should  g^ve  a  cor- 
responding bounty  to  encourage  •  the  production  of  American  coal, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  the  mines  of  Wyoming  and  Montana  to 
produce  and  sell  their  coal  any  cheaper  than  they  are  now  doingand 
make  a  living  profit.  The  competition  between  the  mines  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana  is  fierce  enough  without  exposing  us  to  the  competi- 
tion to  the  first-class  bituminous  coking  coals  of  Alberta,  just  across 
the  border,  where  the  government  fosters  and  encourages  mining  of 
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coal  in  every  possible  manner,  where  labor  is  cheaper,  and  conditions 
generally  more  favorable  for  economical  working  of  the  mines  than  in 
Montana  and  Wyoming. 

While  I  am  unacquamted  with  the  conditions  in  Washington,  yet  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  free  importation  of  Canadian  coal  wiU  be 
rumous  to  the  local  mines  of  the  State  of  Washington,  as  well  as 
putting  a  great  damper  upon  the  infant  coal  industries  of  Alaska. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  weighty  reasons  against  any  removal  of  the 
duty  on  coal,  your  conunittee  should  decide  that  it  should  go,  then,  in 
common  justice  to  the  American  mines  and  American  miners,  the  date 
when  sucn  duty  should  be  removed  should  be  fixed  at  a  period  at  least 
five  years  in  the  future  in  order  that  the  American  producers  and 
miners  can  have  time  within  which  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
disastrous  effects  of  such  action. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Rufus  J.  Ireland. 


CORK  WASTE. 

New  York,  December  U,  1908. 
The  Hon.  John  Dalzell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sib:  I  understand  that  some  of  the  cork  manufacturers 
have  petitioned  your  conmuttee  asking  that  a  duty  be  placed  upon 
cork  waste. 

It  seems  to  me  this  would  be  a  very  great  injustice  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  linoleimi,  and  I  can  see  no  necessity  for  the  same,  as  the  cork 
manufacturers  are  now  protected  by  a  duty  on  their  manufactured 
corks  and  have  their  cork  wood  admitted  free,  and  the  waste  cork 
being  raw  material  for  the  linoleum  manufacturers. 

The  cork  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  already  do  not  make 
enough  waste  to  supply  our  manufacturers,  and  we  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  import  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cork  waste  that  we  use. 

Some  time  early  in  January  I  would  like  very  much  to  come  to 
Washington,  if  you  can  set  the  time,  and  talk  with  you  on  the  question 
of  linoleum  and  4he  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture 
thereof. 

Yours,  truly,  H.  A.  Potter. 


HAT  LEATHER  SWEATS. 

ADOLPH  WIMPFHEIMEE  &  CO.,  ISTEW  YORK  CITY.  WISH  DXTTY 
RETAIlSrED  ON  THESE  ARTICLES. 

New  York,  December  26,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  making  up  your  schedule  for  the  new  tariff,  we  would 
respectfully  draw  your  attention  to  the  article  of  hat  leather  sweats. 
These  are  goods  which  are  cut  out  of  skivers  (sheepskins)  for  hat 
leathers,  and  they  now  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.  We  are  large 
manufacturers  of  these  goods. 
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While  we  understand  that  the  committee  do  not  intend  to  raise  the 
duty,  we  would  respectfully  ask  vou  that  this  rate  be  maintained,  for 
the  reason  that  if  it  is  lowered  the  industry  here  will  suffer  consider- 
ably owing  to  the  enormous  difference  in  the  labor  of  manufacturing 
these  goods  in  Europe  and  here. 

Our  American  labor  is  a  great  deal  higher,  at  least  60  per  cent, 
than  the  European  labor;  also  our  expenses,  such  as  rent  and  running 
the  factory;  also  the  ingredients  that  go  into  the  manufacturing  (3 
these  gooas. 

Should  the  duty  be  lowered  it  will  be  impossible  for  American  manu- 
facturers to  compete  in  any  way  with  the  European  manufacturers. 
For  this  reason  we  ask  that  the  duty  be  maintained. 

Should  your  committee  require  any  further  information  on  this 
subject,  we  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  give  it  to  you  or  will  appear 
before  you  at  any  time  which  may  be  convenient  to  you. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Adolph  Winpfheimeb  &  Co., 
Importers  and  Commission  Merchants. 


DBUEDnra  bbothebs  compant,  Philadelphia,  pa.,  uboe 

BETESr TlOlf  OF  PBESEITT  DIJTT  ON  HAT  LEATHEB  SWEATS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  23, 1908. 
The  Hon.  S.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Revision  of  Tariff, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  We  wrote  you  under  date  of  November  28  regarding 
chamois  leather,  skivers,  hatters'  leather,  and  other  sheep  leathers. 
At  that  time  we  did  not  mention  anjrthing  about  the  finished  hat 
leather  sweats,  which  is  now  on  the  dutiable  list  at  the  rate  of  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

This  article  is  now  manufactured  largely  in  the  United  States,  our 
company  being  one  of  the  manufacturers.  We  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  present  rate  of  duty  (35  per  cent)  should  be  retainea  on 
this  article,  so  that  this  industry  can  be  continued  here  sucessfull^. 
We  fear  very  much  that  if  duty  should  be  removed  or  lowered  it  will 
seriously  cripple  our  American  manufacturers  of  this  article.  Our 
only  reason  is  the  lower  cost  of  labor  in  European  countries.  If 
labor  could  be  obtained  as  cheaply  here  as  in  European  countries, 
we  think  we  would  not  require  any  protection.  Some  of  these  goods 
represent  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  goods 
in  cost  of  labor.  It  is  impossible  for  American  manufacturers  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  very  cheap  European  labor.  For  this 
reason  we  would  respectfully  request  your  committee  to  fix  rate  of 
duty  on  hat  leather  sweats  same  as  before,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Should  your  committee  require  any  further  information  on  this 
subject,  the  writer  or  another  officer  of  our  company  will  make  it 
convenient  to  meet  you  at  any  time  or  place  that  you  may  name. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

We  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

Druedino  Brothers  Cob4Pany, 
Chas.  C.  Druedino,  Treasurer. 
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HIDES. 

HOiBT.   :Br.  D.   SPEBBY,    M.   C,    FILES   LETTEB   OF   THE  JEWELL 
BELTING  CO.,  HABTFOBD,  COSTir.,  FOB  FBEE  HIDES. 

Habtford,  Conn.,  December  21, 1908. 
Hon.  Nehemiah  D.  Sperry, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Wa^liin^gUm,  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  urging  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  hides,  as  we 
most  certainly  do,  we  are  governed  by  the  feehng  that  it  will  be  an 
ultimate  good  to  every  consumer  of  leather,  whether  in  the  form  of 
shoes,  harness  leather,  carriage  leathers,  belting,  etc. 

We  do  not  feel  competent  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  benefits  which 
would  come  in  other  lines  of  business  than  our  own,  but  we  do  know, 
or  think  we  know,  for  a  fact,  that  certain  classes  of  leather  which  we 
tan  can  be  sold  cheaper  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  paid  if  that 
duty  is  removed,  a  case  in  point  being  as  follows: 

For  certain  classes  of  work  where  very  thick  heavy  leather  is  re- 
quired, we  purchase  in  Paris,  or  Basel,  Switzerland,  what  is  known  as 
a  heavy  French  or  heavy  Swiss  hide.  We  buy  the  very  heaviest 
selection  out  of  these  heavy  hides  and  we  require  as  near  perfection 
as  we  can  obtain.  For  these  reasons  we  always  pay  and  expect  to 
pay  a  fancy  price. 

This  class  of  hides  can  not  be  purchased  in  this  country.  The 
cattle  do  not  g^ow  in  the  United  States  with  as  thick,  heavy  hides  as 
the  ones  to  wmch  we  refer,  and  for  the  special  purposes  that  we  speak 
of,  we  are  obliged  to  have  just  this  hide  and  pay  whatever  price  is 
necessary  to  get  it.  Our  selling  price,  quite  naturally,  is  based  upon 
what  it  costs  us  to  buy  the  hide,  pay  tne  duty,  tan  it,  and  finisn.  it 
into  leather  for  the  various  purposes.  Thererore,  if  the  duty  were 
entirely  removed  we  could  sell  this  leather  in  any  of  the  various  forms 
that  we  do  sell  it  in  at  a  price  lower  by  exactly  the  amount  of  the 
duty,  and  still  make  the  same  profit  that  we  make  or  try  to  make 
under  present  conditions. 

On  other  classes  of  hides  which  are  used  for  different  purposes  it  is 
our  belief  that  they  can  be  tanned  into  leather  and  sold  for  various 
purposes,  so  that  the  consumer  will  pay  a  less  price  for  the  different 
articles  than  he  is  obliged  to  pay  witn  the  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  feel  that  there  are  some  classes  of 
leather  from  which  the  duty  should  be  also  entirely  removed.  For 
instance,  walrus  leather,  which  is  used  for  polishmg  metals  of  adl 
kinds,  silverware  (both  flat  and  hollow),  gas  and  electric  fiixtures, 
cutlery,  and,  in  fact,  metals  of  all  kinds  where  high  polish  and  smooth 
finish  is  required. 

This  class  of  leather  is  not  tanned  in  the  United  States  at  all.  At 
various  times  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  have  been  attempts 
by  some  American  tanners  to  produce  this  leather,  but  they  have 
always  failed,  the  attempts  have  been  abandoned,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  no  American  tanner  has  produced  a  side  of  this  leather.  E^ 
far  the  best  and  most  all  the  tanning  is  done  in  Great  Britain.  "We 
ourselves  are  probably  among  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  importers 
of  walrus  leatner  in  the  country.  It  carries  at  present  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent.     Its  cost  in  Great  Britain  runs  from  a  shilling  to  5  shillings 
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per  pound,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  tannage,  thickness,  and 
general  condition  of  the  tanned  and  finished  hide.  The  hides  weigh 
irom  40  pounds  to  over  300  pounds,  and  the  price  has  been  steadily 
advancing  in  England  for  a  number  of  years,  owing,  it  is  said,  largely 
to  the  scarcity  of  the  raw  hides. 

Our  American  consumers  of  this  walrus  leather  have  tried  for  many 
years  to  find  a  substitute,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  and  are 
therefore  forced  to  pay  not  only  the  price  that  is  necessary  to  the 
English  tanners,  but  m  addition  thereto  the  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
Inasmuch  as  the  article  is  one  which  is  not  and  can  not  be  produced 
satisfactorily  in  quality  in  this  country,  it  is  putting  a  neealess  and 
unfair  burden  upon  the  user  of  the  leather  to  maintain  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent,  or,  in  ract,  any  other  duty. 

We  have  endeavored  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  facts,  with  all 
the  details  of  which  we  are  thoroughly  familiar  by  reason  of  our  own 
experience.  Furthermore,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in 
eitner  of  the  cases  which  we  have  illustrated  above,  whether  the 
duty  is  high  or  low,  it  does  not  affect  or  benefit  any  American  laborer 
or  cattle  grower  for  one  single  cent. 
Yours,  very  tnily,' 

Jewell  Belting  Company. 
C.  E.  Newton,  Treasurer. 


HIDES  AND  SHOES. 

THOMAS  COBT  (INCOBPOEATED),  NEWABE,  N.  J.,  FAVOR  FREE 
HIDES  AND  RETENTIOiBr  OF  DUTIES  ON  SHOES. 

Newabk,  N.  J., ^December  24, 1908. 

Ways  and  Means  CoMMmEE, 

Washin0on,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  inclose  facsimile  of  the  letter  sent  to  Mr. 
William  L.  Terhune,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.,  in  response  to  a  letter  asking  us  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  hides? 

2.  How  do  you  think  this  would  affect  your  business? 

3.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  shoes? 

4.  How  do  you  think  this  would  affect  your  business? 

5.  If  the  duty  on  shoes  were  removed,  would  it  affect  the  wages  of  your  employees? 

The  points  that  we  covered  are  to  our  best  knowledge  and  belief 
absolutely  correct. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thos.  Cort  (Inc.), 

Geobge  Tonkin,  President, 

Shoe  Manufacturers. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  December  24,  1908. 
Mr.  William  L.  Terhune,  • 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder  Publishing  Companyi, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  December  14  we  beg  to  state 
that  on^the  first  impulse  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that  there  should  be 
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no  duty  on  hides,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  seem  unable  to  pro- 
duce in  this  country  enough  nides  to  work  our  leather  industries  to 
full  advantage.  That  being  the  case,  it  will  imdoubtedly  work  out  to 
the  general  manufacturers^  and  employees'  good  without  harming 
materially  our  farmers  and  cattlemen. 

There  are  also  some  leathers,  such  as  French  calf  and  patent  calf  of 
high  grades,  that  we  do  not  seem  for  some  reason  to  get  the  qualities 
in  this  coimtry  that  are  necessary,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  climate 
conditions,  and  they  should  be  free.  Lp  to  this  point  it  would  prob- 
ably give  us  a  little  advantage  and  profits,  whicn  every  shoe  manu- 
facturer in  this  country  concedes  is  too  small  to  allow  us  to  get  the 
best  results.     In  that  case  it  would  probably  help  business  somewhat. 

In  answer  to  No.  3,  would  state  that  we  are  emphatically  in 
favor  of  the  duty  remaining  on  shoes.  We  think  it  would  very  seri- 
ously upset  business ;  if  not  for  the  first  year,  soon  after.  In  that  case 
the  employees  will  suffer  as  well  as  the  owners. 

There  is  one  particular  point  that  offsets  all  of  the  points  that  are 
covered  in  the  proposed  tariff  revision  of  shoes  and  leather^  and  that 
is  simply  this:  The  condition  of  the  present  situation  is  distinctly  and 
positively  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturers  and  employees.  As 
the  case  now  stands,  we  are  privileged  to  import  all  of  the  leather 
that  we  may  desire  in  case  we  wish  to  make  shoes  and  export  them, 
and  the  Government  will  return  our  duties.  This  puts  us  on  the  same 
ground  that  the  foreigner  occupies  as  regards  to  cheapness  of  stock, 
and  gives  the  United  States  the  whip  hand  in  distributing  her  surplus. 

To  remove  all  protection  on  shoes,  giving  the  foreign  countries  an 
invitation  to  cater  to  our  customers  with  no  adequate  return  from 
them,  would  mean  a  lack  of  business  foresight,  and  not  in  keeping 
with  the  reciprocity  ideas  of  the  late  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine. 

The  condition  of  the  shoe  business  in  1906,  and  the  spring  of  1907 
was  so  healthy  that  the  world  at  large  was  called  upon  for  shoemakers 
to  fill  our  orders,  and  every  indication  now  points  to  the  same  condi- 
tion in  1909.  By  1910  the  problem  will  be  still  greater,  but  we  feel 
that  a  business  condition  that  brings  people  to  our  country  is  far 
better  than  inviting  foreis^n  manufacturers  to  compete  for  our  cus- 
tomers. The  fact  that  they  are  not  now  doing  it  does  not  by  any 
means  convince  us  that  if  the  ri2:ht  talent  should  decide  to  open 
factories  in  countries  where  labor  is  cheap,  that  they  would  not  soon 
become  very  formidable  competitors. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Thos.  Cort  (Incorporated), 
George  Tonkin,  President, 
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MILINEBY  ORNAMENTS. 

STTPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF  OF  THE  KILUNEBT  JOBBEBS'  ASSOCIA- 
TIOV  OF  THE  TTIHTED  STATES  RELATIVE  TO  KILLOrEBT  ORITA- 
MElfTS. 

New  York  City,  December  26,  1908. 
We  desire  that  a  paragraph  should  be  added  to  the  sundries  sched- 
ule, which  paragraph  we  desire  should  read  as  follows: 

Hat  pins  and  millinery  ornaments  of  base  metal,  glass,  paste,  shell,  collodion,  wood, 
atone,  or  earthenware,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  either  of  them,  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  whether  plated,  polished,  decorated,  or  otherwise 
ornamented,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  purpose  of  this  paragraph  is  to  avoid  the  inconsistencies  of 
the  present  administration  of  paragraphs  100  and  434,  as  related  to 
hat  pins  and  millinery  ornaments.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  amend  paragraphs  100  and  434  so  as  to  obtain  uniformity  of 
classification  and  give  assurance  as  to  rates  of  duty  which  would 
apply  to  all*  hat  pins  and  millinery  ornaments. 

Paragraph  100  reads  as  follows: 

Glass  bottles,  decanters,  or  other  vessels  or  articles  of  glass,  cut,  engraved,  painted, 
colored,  stained,  silvered,  gilded,  etched,  frosted,  printed  in  any  manner  or  otherwise 
ornamented,  decorated,  or  ground  (except  such  grinding  as  is  necessary  for  filling 
stoppers),  and  any  articles  of  which  such  glass  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
ana  porcelain,  opal,  and  other  blown  glassware;  all  the  foregoing,  filled  or  unfilled, 
and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  434  reads  as  follows:! 

Articles  commonly  known  as  "jewelry,"  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or  unfinished, 
not  specially  provide  ci  for  in  this  act,  including  precious  stones  set,  pearls  set  or  stnmg, 
and  cameos  in  frames,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  100  is  frequently  invoked  to  cover  millinery  ornaments 


made  of  glass  or  paste  in  imitation  of  jet  which  have  been  polished  so 
little  that  a  magnifying  glass  is  necessary  to  determine  that  it  has 
been  even  touched  to  tne  polishing  wheel. 

Under  paragraph  434  hat  pins  of  various  kinds  have  been  assessed 
with  dues  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  is  no  assurance 
that  the  same  hat  pins  will  be  considered  jewelry  twice  in  succession, 
or  at  two  different  ports  at  the  same  time;  in  other  words,  the  dis- 
tinction between  hat  pins  which  are  jewlery  and  those  which  are  not 
jewelry  is  so  indefinite  that  it  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  ideas  of 
the  different  examiners  at  the  different  ports,  and  does  not  depend 
upon  absolute  facts. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  millinery  ornaments  are  of  flimsy  construc- 
tion, and  that  no  precious  metals  or  stones  are  used  in  them  or  in 
the  class  of  hat  pms  handled  by  milliners,  and  that  they  are  not 
made  nor  sold  by  jewelers,  it  seems  unjust  to  class  them  with  the 
highest  examples  of  the  jewelcr^s  art. 

It  is  believed  that  the  inclusion  of  the  above  proposed  paragraph 
will  eliminate  a  large  percentage  of  the  uncertainty  which  works 
more  hardship  to  the  importer  than  a  high  rate  of  duty  impartially 
administered. 
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Second.  We  desire  that  a  new  paragraph  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
tariff  schedule,  to  immediately  precede  paragraph  409,  and  request 
that  said  paragraph  shall  read  as  follows  :J| 

*  Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  plateaux,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  cot- 
ton, hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vegetable  fibre,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting  hate, 
bonnets,  or  hoods,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Our  reasons  therefor  are  the  following:  Paragraph  409  reads  as 
follows: 

Braids,  plaits,  laces  and  willow  sheets  or  squares,  composed  wholly  of  straw,  chip, 
grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  suitable  for  making  or  omamentine  hats, 
Doanets  or  hoods,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored  or  stained,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem; if  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  hats, 
bonnets  and  hoods  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan, 
whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  but  not  trimmed,  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  if  trimmed,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  But  the  terms  '^ grass"  and 
"straw"  shall  be  understood  to  mean  these  substances  in  their  natural  form  and 
structure,  and  not  the  separated  fiber  thereof. 

Paragraph  339,  which  reads  as  follows- 

Laces,  lace  window  curtains,  tidies,  pillow  shams,  bed  sets,  insertings,  flouncums, 
and  other  lace  articles;  handkerchiefs,  napkins,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  articles 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  or  in  imitation  of  lace;  nets  or  nettings,  veils,  and 
veiling,  etamines,  vitra^es,  neck  rufflings,  ruchings,  tuckings,  fiutings,  and  quillings; 
embroideries  and  all  trimmings,  including  braids,  edgings,  Insertings,  flouncings, 

SJloons,  gorings  and  bands;  wearing  apparel,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  articles  or 
brics  embroidered  in  any  manner  oy  hand  or  machinerv,  whether  with  a  letter, 
monogram,  or  otherwise;  tamboured  or  appliqu6ed  articles,  fabrics  or  wearing  apparel; 
hemstitched  or  tucked  flouncings  or  skirtings,  and  articles  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  rufflings,  tuckings  or  ruchings;  all  of  the  foregoing,  composed  whollv  or  in 
chief  value  of  flax,  cotton,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  and  not  elsewhere  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  whether  composed  in  part  oi  India  rubber  or  otherwise,  sixty 
per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided^  That  no  wearing  apparel  or  other  article  or  textile 
fabric,  when  embroidered  bv  hand  or  machinery,  shall  pay  duty  at  a  less  rate  than 
that  imposed  in  any  schedule  of  this  act  upon  any  embroideries  of  the  materials  of 
which  such  embroidery  is  composed — 

covers  all  braids  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  but  the 
braids  in  that  paragraph  are  included  under  the  heading  "Trim- 
mings," while  the  braids  which  are  covered  by  the  above  proposed 
f)aragraph  are  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  are  simi- 
ar  in  no  respects  to  straw  braids,  and  are  in  that  sense  a  raw  mate- 
rial. It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  rate  of  duty  thereon  should 
not  be  the  same  as  that  provided  for  trimmings  and  laces. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  so  amend  paragraph  339  as  to  accom- 
plish the  object  desired,  and,  as  these  braids  are  closely  associated 
m  use  and  appearance  to  the  straw  braids  subject  of  paragraph  409, 
the  above  new  paragraph  is  suggested  as  being  the  best  means  for 
accomplisliing  the  object. 

Third.  We  desire  a  slight  amendment  to  paragraph  251,  which  said 
paragraph  now  reads  as  follows: 

Orchids,  palms,  dracaenas,  crotons  and  azaleas,  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissi,  jonquils, 
lilies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  all  other  bulbs,  bulbous  roots,  or  corms,  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  their  flowers,  and  natural  flowers  of  all  kinds,  preserved  or  fresh,  suitable 
for  decorative  purposes,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  desire  that  the  paragraph  beJamended?so  as  to  read  as  follows 
after  amendment: 

Orchids,  palms,  dracaenas,  crotons  and  azaleas,  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissi,  jonquils, 
lilies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  all  other  bulbs,  bulbous  roots,  or  corms,  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  their  flowers,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  natural  grajsRes, 
grains,  leaves,  and  flowers,  when  colored  or  in  any  manner  treated  for  preservation, 
fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem.  _      __  *^ 
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This  amendment  covers  natural  flowers,  leaves,  etc.,  which  hav£ 
undergone  simple  processes  only  of  preservation  and  its  incidental 
coloring.  The  uses  so  far  as  the  millinery  trade  is  concerned  to  w^hich 
these  articles  are  put  assimilate  closely  to  those  to  which  crude 
feathers  are  put,  and  it  therefore  foUow^s  that  a  low  rate  of  duty  only 
should  be  j^vided  for. 

Fourth.  We  desire  an  amendment  to  paragraph  386.  Paragraph 
386  now  reads  as  follows : 

Velvets,  velvet  or  plush  ribbonp,  chenilles,  or  other  pUe  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  com- 
posed of  silk,  or  of  wnich  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  speciaUy 
provided  for  in  this  act,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centimi 
ad  valorem;  plushes,  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  one  dollar  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  foregoing  articles  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

As  amended,  we  desire  that  said  paragraph  shall  read  as  follows: 

Velvets,  plushes,  velvet  or  plush  ribbons,  chenilles,  or  other  pile  fabrics,  cut  or 
uncut,  composed  oi  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

And  our  reasons  therefor  are  as  follows : 

The  compoimd  rate  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pound  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  was  undoubtedly  originally  based  upon  a  cost  to  produce 
in  existence  prior  to  1897,  and  therefore  does  not  at  the  present 
time  represent  a  proper  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty.  A  rate 
per  pound  assessed  on  goods  bought  and  sold  per  yard  is  never 
equitable,  and  causes  small  differences,  dependent  upon  the  color, 
sometimes  conditions  of  atmosphere  when  weighed,  etc.,  which  are 
more  annoying  to  the  importer  and  more  expensive  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  collect  than  high  ad  valorem  rates  or  duty. 

The  elimination  of  this  compound  charge  of  $1.50  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  would  make  very  little  difference  in  the  amount  collected 
by  the  Government  and  make  it  possible  for  an  importer  to  figure 
prospective  costs  with  reasonable  accuracy.  Velvets  and  silks  vary 
m  weight  according  to  the  color  dved,  some  colors  weighing  more  than 
others.  ^Vn  entry  is  made  on  a  large  shipment  of  the  same  grade  of 
velvet  at,  say,  50  per  cent,  the  rate  apparently  highest  on  each 
case.  On  liquidating  the  importer  finds  that  the  liquidator  has 
changed  the  rate  to  $1.50  and  15  per  cent  on  certain  pieces  which 
are  shown  to  be  extra  heavy.  An  unexpected  advance  is  thereby 
made  in  the  cost  of  the  shipment,  which  must  be  met  by  advance  in 
price  on  the  whole  lot,  as  the  particular  lot  on  which  the  rate  is 
advanced  is  no  more  valuable  than  the  others. 

We  think  that  what  has  been  said  will  show  the  justice  of  the 
amendment  that  we  are  asking  for. 

Fifth.  We  desire  an  amendment  to  paragraph  409.  Paragraph  409, 
as  it  stands,  reads  as  follows: 

Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  willow  sheets  or  squares,  composed  wholly  of  straw,  chip, 
grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bon- 
net8,  or  hoods,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  vs^lprem; 
if  bleached,  dyed,  colored  or  stained,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  hata,  bonnets, 
and  hoods,  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  whether 
wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  but  not  trimmed,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
if  trimmed,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  But  the  terms  "grass"  and  "straw"  shall 
be  understood  to  mean  these  substances  in  their  natural  form  and  structure,  and  not 
the  separated  fiber  thereof. 
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We  desire  an  amendment  which  will  make  the  paragraph  read  as 
follows: 

BiBdds,  plaits,  laces,  plateaux,  and  sheets  or  squares,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  or  either  of  them,  suitable 
for  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored  or 
stained,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  bleached,  dyed,  colored  or  stained,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm 
leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactiu'ed,  but  not  trimmed, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  trimmed,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  But  the 
terms  "nass"  and  ''straw"  shall  be  understood  to  mean  these  substances  in  their 
laatural  form  and  structure,  and  not  the  separated  fiber  thereof. 

The  principal  objection  to  paragraph  409  as  it  now  stands  is  the 
fact  that  it  contains  the  word  ** wholly"  in  the  first  paragraph  and 
thereby  eliminates  the  only  kind  of  willow  squares  known  to  the 
millinery  trade  from  being  dutiable  thereunder,  because  the  com- 
mercial willow  square  has  a  backing  of  cotton  which  forms  an  almost 
imperceptible  per  cent  of  the  cost;  and,  further,  a  straw  braid  in  fan- 
ciful design  is  not  included  within  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
because  of  the  presence  of  a  few  cotton  threads  for  use  merely  to  hold 
together  the  straw,  which  cotton  threads  form  an  insignificant  pro- 
portion of  the  value.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  insertion 
of  the  w^ords  *'or  in  chief  value''  after  the  word  *^ wholly''  would  per- 
mit the  importation  of  all  hat  braids  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  mate- 
rials named  in  paragraph  409  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  and  w^ould 
relieve  the  uncertainty  in  determining  component  materials  of  chief 
value  in  braids  for  making  hats. 

The  word  ''plateaux"  should  be  inserted,  as  these  articles  when 
made  of  any  of  the  materials  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  are  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  sheets.  The  word 
''willow"  before  the  words  "sheets  or  squares"  has  been  cut  out  of 
the  proposed  paragraph,  as  its  presence  amounts  to  an  absurdity  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  subsequent  language  amply  covers  it. 
X  Sixth.  We  desire  paragraph  425  amended.  This  paragraph  now 
reads  as  follows: 

Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  including  bird  skiuB,  or  parts  thereof,  with  the 
feathers  on,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured  in 
any  manner,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifteen  ner  centum  ad  valorem; 
when  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or  manufacturea  in  any  manner,  includ- 
Uig  quilts  of  down  and  other  manufactures  of  down,  and  also  dressed  and  finished 
birds  suitable  for  millinery  ornaments,  and  artificial  or  ornamental  feathers,  fruits, 
grains,  leaves,  flowers,  and  stems,  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  material  composed,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  desire  the  paragraph  to  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  including  bird  skins  or  parts  thereof  with  the 
feathers  on,  crude  or  cleaned,  but  not  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or 
manufactured  in  any  manner,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  when  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured 
in  any  manner,  including  quilts  of  down  and  other  manufactures  of  down,  and  also 
dressed  and  finished  birds  suitable  for  millinery  ornaments,  and  artificial  fruits,  grains, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  stems,  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  material  composed,  and  arti- 
cles composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  the  foregoing  or  either  of  them,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  first  change  in  this  paragraph  is  in  the  addition  of  the  word 
^'cleaned"  after  the  word  *' crude"  in  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph. 
This  provision  will  permit  the  importation  of  feathers  which  are  in 
their  natural  state  but  which  have  had  the  foreign  matter  adhering 
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to'-them  removed  by  washing,  and  it  will  relieve  some  such  an  absurd- 
ity as  actuaUy  occurred  in  the  unportation  of  feathers  which  had 
not  been  changed  in  condition  by  any  process.  Some  feathers  were 
imported  into  the  port  of  Chicago;  part  of  them  apparently  had 
been  cleaned  and  another  part  had  not.  The  apparently  cleaned 
portion  were  assessed  for  duty  at  50  per  cent  as  feathers  advanced, 
while  the  imcleaned  portion  were  assessed  at  15  per  cent  as  crude 
feathers.  It  was  later  established  that  all  the  feathers  were  in  a 
crude  condition  and  had  never  been  cleaned  by  artificial  means,  but, 
as  it  was  alleged,  came  from  the  clean  parts  of  the  bird.  There  are 
some  inequalities  in  the  administration  of  this  paragraph  which  would 
be  done  away  with  by  the  above-proposed  change. 

The  other  changes  in  phraseology  would  serve  to  eliminate  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  and  are  still  unsettled  and  are  now  pending 
in  the  United  States  court. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Peter  Zucker^ 
Counsel  for  the\MiUinery  Jobbers^  Assocmiion 

of  the  United  States. 


SADDLERY  AND  LEATHEB  GOODS. 

FEW  YOBK  IMPOBTEES  ASS.  FOE  CONSIDEEABLE  EEDUCTIOIT 
nr  PEESENT  DUTIES  ON  lEATHEE  MANTTFACTXTEES. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  17,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  We,  the  undersigned,  importers  of  saddlery  and  leather 
goods,  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  tariff  act  of  June,  1897, 
m  which  paragraph  447  covers  saddlery  at  45  per  cent  and  paragraph 
450  covers  manufactured  leather  at  35  per  cent. 

We  believe  this  tariff  should  be  reduced  in  the  revision  of  tariff  now 
being  considered  by  you.     We  set  forth  the  following  reasons,  namely : 

First.  The  tariff  on  saddlery  is  prohibitive  and  has  barred  out  of 
this  country  all  the  low  priced,  cheaply  made  saddlery  and  leather 
goods.  We  are  suffering  from  this  excessive  tariff,  and  if  continued 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  importations  will  cease  entirely. 

Second.  We  claim  a  reduction  of  duty  will  increase  the  importations, 
and  consequently  will  increase  the  revenue  and  will  bring  these 
imported  goods  within  reach  of  the  consumers. 

Third,  oaddlery  is  not  considered  a  luxury.  We  are  selling  sad- 
dlery and  leather  goods  to  the  retail  stores  throughout  this  country, 
placing  it  within  reach  of  any  person  who  wishes  a  well-made  article 
at  a  resonable  price. 

Fourth.  If  you  were  to  increase  the  duty  on  this  class  of  merchan- 
dise, it  would  be  instrumental  in  raising  the  prices  to  the  consumer  on 
American-made  ^oods.  It  is  this  little  foreign  competition  of  ours 
that  keeps  the  prices  within  reasonable  figures. 

Fifth.  We  are  importers  and  jobbers  of  saddlery  niid  leather 
goods,  and  will  file  separately  the  wholesale  prices  on  s<»ine  of  these 
goods  purchased  in  the  English  market,  and  our  figures  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  American  made  goods. 
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Sixth.  Imported  English  saddlery  are  hand  and  machine  sewed. 
English  leatner  is  considered  to  be  superior  to  American  dressed 
leather.  We  are  selling  dressed  leather  to  some  of  the  American 
manufacturers,  and  under  the  present  tariff  they  can  compete  and 
sell  their  goods  at  lower  prices  than  we  can  sell  our  similar  English 
goods,  for  the  reason  that  dressed  leather  is  assessed  at  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Saddlery  is  assessed  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  thereby 
allowing  the  American  manufacturer  a  protection  of  nearly  30  per 
cent  on  the  made-up  articles  after  using  the  English  leather. 

Seventh.  The  importation  of  saddlery  is  gradually  decreasing. 
Almost  all  the  parts  which  go  to  make  a  complete  harness  are  made 
in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  expensive 
harness  which  is  imported.  Statistical  records  show  that  the  valua- 
tions of  imported  saddlery  and  harness  are  as  follows: 

In  the  year  of — 

1900 1201,847 

1901 191,812 

1902 246,355 

1903 262,111 

1904 : 226,820 

1905 203,578 

1906 216,631 

1907 101,363 

Eighth.  Saddlery  manufacturers  have  enjoyed  a  protective  tariff 
since  1890  and  are  now  supplying  this  country  with  the  cheaper 
grades.  They  export  almost  nvc  times  as  much  saddlery  as  w^e 
import.  There  are  only  a  few  items  in  our  stock  that  can  be  imported, 
for  the  reason  that  the  workmanship  and  style  appeals  to  the  Amer- 
ican purchaser. 

Ninth.  The  increase  of  duty  advocated  b}'  a  leather  manufacturer 
is  based  on  a  selfish  motive.  The  American  manufacturers  supply 
the  great  consuming  market  with  nearly  all  leather  goods.  If  jou 
increase  this  duty  it  will  prevent  our  importing  the  medium-prfced 
leather  novelties  and,  therefore,  the  average  purchaser  here  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  good  leather  article  without  paying 
an  exorbitant  price.  The  manufacturer  advocating  an  increase  of 
duty  naturally  does  so  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  prices  of  the 
products  to  the  consumer. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  to  present  our  earnest  protest  against  any 
increase  of  duty  in  the  revised  tariff.  Saddlery  and  leather  manu- 
facturers are  not  in  need  of  any  further  protection.  This  is  confirmed 
by  statistical  records.  We  recognize  tne  principle  that  this  countrj- 
should  tax  foreign-made  articles  for  the  purpose  of  protection  and 
revenue,  but  the  tariff  must  not  be  prohibitive  nor  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
put  the  imported  article  beyond  the  reach  of  the  consumer. 

We  respectfuUy  ask  for  a  reduction  on  the  present  tariff  rates.     We 
believe  that  if  you  will  place  saddlen-  at  35  per  cent  and  manufac- 
tured leather  at  30  per  cent  it  will  afford  an  ample  protection  to  our 
manufacturers  and  result  in  an  increase  in  revenue. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Bartley  Bros.  &  Hall. 

Chas.  Caleb  Bartley. 

Martin  &  Martin. 

Geo.  Harris. 

Walter  J.  Lee. 
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STRAW  BRAIDS  AND  HATS. 

SUPPLEMEiBrTAL  STATEMENT  FILED,  BT  HAKUFACTUBEBS  AND 
IMPOBTEBS  OF  STBAW  BBAIDS  AND  HATS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives: 

This  memorial  is  presented  in  behalf  of  the  straw  hat  maunfacturers 
and  importers  of  straw  braids  hereinafter  named,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  statement  of  facts  and  requests,  supplementing 
the  statement  heretofore  made  by  me  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee on  November  28,  1908,  and  the  brief  filed  by  me  in  conjunction 
with  the  said  statement. 

The  statement  heretofore  submitted  was  hastily  prepared,  we 
having:  but  a  short  notice  that  an  opportunity  woula  be  given  to 
manuJacturei-s  to  appear  before  your  committee,  and  since  that 
appearance  concerted  action  has  been  effected  amon^  the  manufac- 
turer of  men^s  straw  hats,  ladies*  straw  hats,  and  tne  importers  of 
straw  braids,  and  the  requests  hereinafter  submitted  represents  the 
desires  of  the  united  trade. 

We  are  concerned  with  paragraph  409,  Schedule  N,  of  the  act  of 
July  24,  1897,  and  we  desire  the  following  specific  changes  in  this 
paragraph.  We  quote  herewith  in  the  left-hand  column  the  first 
portion  of  the  paragraph  as  at  present  enacted,  and  in  the  right-hand 
column  the  |>roposed  paragraph  as  amended  with  the  amendments 
which  we  desire  in  italics. 

Braids,  plaits,  iiicei»,  and  willow  sheets        Braidw,  plaits,  laces,  and  willow  sheets 

or  squares,   composed    wholly   of  straw,  or  squares,    the  chief  compcment  part  of 

chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  whicn  is  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass, 

rattan,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  rattan,  horse  hair, 

hats,   bonnets,   or  hoods,   not  bleached,  cuha  barhj  or  manila  hempt  suitable  for 

dyed,    colored,    or   stained,    fifteen    per  making  or  ornamenting  hate,  bonnets,  or 

centum  ad  valorem;  if  bleached,  dyed,  hoods,  natural,  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 

colored,  or  stained,  twenty  per  centum  ad  or  stained,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
valorem. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  have  a  clear  and  intelligent  con- 
ception of  our  argmnent  we  have  prepared  a  number  of  exhibits  show- 
ing substantially  all  of  the  various  characters  of  braids  suitable  for 
ornaments  or  making  hats  and  which  we  file  herewith. 

PROPOSED   AMENDMENT   A. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  insertion  in  the  language  of  the 
proposed  amendment  includes  the  words  **the  cluef  component  part 
of  which"  and  excludes  the  word  '^wholly.''  The  purpose  of  this 
proposed  amendment  has  already  been  laid  before  you  in  a  statement 
submitted  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Washburn  on  November  28  (Advance 
Sheets.  No.  21,  2669).  We  respectfuUv  confirm  all  of  the  statements 
made  oy  Mr.  Washburn.  This  amendment  is  aimed  at  a  particular 
class  of  straw  braids  known  as  Ex.  Nos.  15  and  16,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee will  only  examine  these  exhibits  they  will  readily  indicate  that 
the  suggestion  we  make  is  one  supported  6y  reason  and  logic.  This 
character  of  braid  is  imported  into  this  country  and  is  made,  substan- 
tially, wholly  out  of  straw,  and  yet  not  *' wholly '^  out  of  straw  viewing 
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it  from  a  legal  interpretation,  because  the  straw  embroidery  is  sewed 
to  the  straw  braid  with  **cotton/'  Now,  this  ' 'cotton"  forms  an 
infinitesimal  small  part  of  the  straw  braid — ^in  fact^  less  than  one- 
thousandth  part  of  tne  value — and  yet  by  reason  of  this  cotton  in  the 
braid  it  has  been  classified  under  "'manufactures  of  straw  and  cot- 
ton" and  pays  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.  The  purpose  of  the  braid,  and 
the  only  purpose,  is  to  make  or  ornament  hats  and  bonnets,  and  it 
certainly  should  come  under  the  same  classification  as  other  straw 
braid. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT   B. 

We  propose  to  insert  the  words  "horsehair,"  '*manila  hemp,"  and 
''cuba  bark"  in  the  general  classification,  these  words  not  existing 
in  the  act  as  at  present  constructed.  ''Horsehair"  braids  properly 
belong  in  this  classification  when  the  braids  are  suitable  for  and  are 
to  be  used  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats.  This  class  of  braids  (Ex. 
24  and  25)  is  manufactured  out  of  horsehair  coming  from  Russia  and 
made  into  the  braid  in  Switzerland.  It  is  knotted  into  threads,  put 
on  spools  and  made  into  braids,  cleaned,  bleached,  and  imported  into 
this  country. 

In  a  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  second 
district,  suit  5029  (Paterson  v.  The  United  States),  decided  Novem- 
ber 16,  1908,  it  was  held  that  horse  hair  braids  suitable  for  making  or 
ornamenting  hats  should  be  properly  classified  under  paragraph  409, 
and  we  refer  your  committee  to  this  decision,  and  only  ask  that  you 
place  this  character  of  braids  in  the  same  classification  that  the 
United  States  courts  have  determined  it  properly  belongs. 

PROPOSED   AMENDMENT   C. 

We  have  inserted  the  words  "manila  hemp,"  and  respectfully 
request  this  amendment,  for  the  following  reason:  There  was  im- 
ported into  this  country  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act 
considerable  quantities  of  braid,  suitable  for  making  and  ornamenting 
hats,  made  out  of  "manila  hemp,"  and  on  this  "manila  hemp"  braid 
we  are  now  paying  a  duty  of  60  per  cent.  This  hemp  comes  exclu- 
sively from  Manila,  in  the  Philippme  Islands,  and  should  be  classified 
the  same  as  ordinary  "straw"  braid  and  "horse  hair"  braid.  Every 
single  inch  of  it  is  imported  from  foreign  countries  and  can  not  tie 
produced  in  this  country.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act 
these  braids  came  in  imder  the  same  classification  as  straw  braids, 
etc.,  but  under  the  construction  of  the  act  of  1897  have  been  classified 
as  "manufactures  of  vegetable  fiber,"  and  we  are  paying  60  per 
cent  duty.  This  is  a  prohibitive  duty  on  this  particular  braid,  and 
as  a  result  thereof  there  has  been  no  appreciable  quantity  imported 
since  1897. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  braid  should  be  classified  imder 
paragraph  409,  because  its  use,  like  the  other  classifications  in  this 
paragraph,  is  for  the  ornamenting  and  making  of  hats. 

PROPOSED   AMENDMENT   D. 

AVe  have  further  inserted  the  words  "cuba  bark."  This  proposed 
amendment  covers  a  class  of  braids  made  out  of  the  shavings  from  the 
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trunk  of  a  tree  in  connection  with  the  straw,  and  the  braid  is  used 
and  only  suitable  for  making  and  ornamenting  hats,  and  we  therefore 
respectf uUy  submit  that  this  particular  braid  properly  belongs  under 
the  classifications  in  paragraph  409.  This  character  of  braid  has  been 
classified  by  the  board  of  appraisers  as  properly  belonging  in  the 
paragraph  409  under  the  similitude  clause,  and  we  wish  to  have  this 
character  of  braid  properly  classified  legislatively  rather  than  by  a 
quasi  judicial  classification. 

In  conjimction  with  all  of  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  observed  that  we 
have  asked  for  these  amendments  in  order  to  right  an  injustice 
accorded  to  all  persons  who  in  anjr  way  are  affected  by  the  use  of  these 
three  particular  characters  of  braids,  all  of  which  are  used  exclusively 
for  the  making  or  ornamenting  of  hats. 

The  manifest  purpose  of  paragraph  409  was  to  cover  all  character 
of  braids  from  whicn  straw  hats,  bonnets,  etc.,  were  manufactured 
or  ornamented,  and  it  is  unfair  to  prefer  several  classes  of  braid  over 
other  classes  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  all  of  these 
classifications  are  the  exclusive  product  of  foreign  countries,  the  same 
as  straw,  chip,  etc. 

BLEACHED,   DYED,    STAINED,    ETC.,    BRAIDS. 

We  desire  to  go  firmly  on  record  as  being  decidedly  opposed  to  any 
increase  in  the  duty  on  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained  braids,  as 
contended  for  by  the  firms  of  R.  H.  Comey  &  Co.  and  Parsons  &  Co. 
in  the  memorial  submitted  to  your  committee  on  November  28,  1908 
(Advance  Sheets,  21,  p.  2736  et  seq.). 

These  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  and  stained  braids  now  pay  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent  additional  more  than  when  they  come  in 
then*  natural  state,  and  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  there  should  be 
any  higher  duty  upon  the  braid,  dyed,  or  bleached,  etc.,  than  in  its 
natural  state,  notwithstanding  any  statements  to  the  contrary  before 
your  committee.  We  go  firmly  upon  the  record  as  authoritativelv 
stating  that  substantially  all  of  the  bleached,  dyed,  and  stained  braids 
which  are  now  imported  are  of  a  character  which  can  not  be  produced 
in  the  United  States.  Every  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the 
United  States  bleachers  and  dyers  to  produce  this  bleach,  but  they 
can  not  succeed  in  doing  it,  and  the  manufacturers  and  importers  have 
been  obliged  to  import  these  braids  bleached  from  abroad.  Indeed,  if 
it  were  possible  to  obtain  it  in  this  country  it  would  be  decidedly  to 
their  advantage,  as  it  would  involve  less  risK. 

All  of  the  braid  which  comes  into  this  country'  in  its  natural  state 
must  first  be  bleached  or  dyed  before  it  can  be  manufactured  into 
a  hat,  and  practically  all  of  this  bleaching  or  dyeing  not  done  by 
the  manufactiu-ers  themselves  is  done  by  tne  two  firms  who  ask  for 
the  increase.  These  two  firms  are  actuallv  one  and  the  same,  and 
these  two  estabhshments,  or  this  one  combination,  in  tiu'n  controls 
the  entire  bleaching  industry  in  this  coimtrv.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  uniform  schedule  of  prices,  which  tne  manufacturers  and 
importers  must  pay  because  there  are  no  other  establishments  weU 
enough  equipped  to  successfullv  do  the  work.  If  it  were  anjr  pro- 
tection to  these  two  firms  we  snould  not  desire  that  this  additional 
5  per  cent  be  removed,  much  less  oppose  an  increase.  The  bleached, 
colored,   dyed,   and  stained   braids  which   are  imported   are,   com- 
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mercially  speaking,  raw  material  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  braids 
wliich  come  into  this  countrjr  in  their  natural  state. 

There  has  been  no  decided  increase  in  the  importations  of  bleached, 
dyed,  etc.,  braids,  as  contended  for  by  the  bleachers,  and  where  there 
has  been  any  increase  in  any  particular  year,  it  has  been  due  solely 
to  the  vagaries  of  style  and  fashion  increasing  the  demand  in  certain 
years  for  dyed  and  stained  braids  of  a  character  which  can  not  be 
successfully  dyed  or  stained  in  this  country.  Indeed,  the  argument 
of  the  bleachers  appears  ridiculous  to  the  minds  of  persons  familiar 
with  the  sensitive  cnanges  of  fashion,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of 
business  folly  to  import  quantities  of  dyed  braids  and  subject  the 
importer  to  the  risk  of  a  change  in  style  and  fashion  if  the  same 
braids  could  be  dyed  or  stained  in  the  United  States.  \Vhenever 
there  is  a  possibihty  of  obtaining  the  dyed  or  bleached  article  in  this 
country,  tne  United  States  bleachers  invariably  get  the  preference, 
even  at  additional  cost. 

We  think  tlie  best  answer  we  can  give  to  the  argument  of  these  two 
bleaching  establishments  is  that  all  large  manufacturers  of  straw  hats 
bleach  and  dye  practically  all  of  their  own  goods,  and  if  it  were  possible 
to  buy  the  bleached  and  dyed  article  abroail  cheaper  than  having  it 
bleacfied  and  dyed  in  this  country  these  manufacturers  would  not 
invest  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  these  dyeing  and  bleaching  plants, 
but  would  import  the  bleached  and  dyed  braid  from  abroad,  and  in 
considering  this  argument  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  braid  is 
all  imported.  This  class  of  manufacturers  have  no  interest  in  this 
particular  rate,  but  we  are  answering  the  argument  of  the  bleachers 
soleh'^  in  the  interest  of  those  manufacturers  who  have  no  bleaching 
plants  of  their  own  and  who  do  not  desire  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  this 
bleaching  trust,  which  has  exclusive  control  of  this  particular  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

If  this  increased  duty  of  10  per  cent  desired  by  the  bleachers  is 
granted,  the  additional  taxation  must  be  borne  by  the  consumer,  for 
the  same  per  cent  of  profit  will  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  dyed 
braid  before  the  dyed  braid  reaches  the  consumer  in  the  shape  of  a 
finished  hat. 

Are  all  the  wearers  of  colored  straw  hats  to  be  sacrificed  and  charged 
an  additional  price  to  benefit  two  bleaching  establishments  who  have 
already  ''waxed  fat"  in  an  industry  which  they  practicallv  monopo- 
lize? 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  comparative 
table,  we  quote  an  example  showing  the  cost  of  foreign  and  domestic 
bleached     Milans,''  a  character  of  straw  braided  in  Italy. 

100, 000  pieces  natural  Milans  at  raw  price  in  Italy  (36  cents  per  piece) $36, 000 

15  per  cent  duty  on  raw  bmid 5, 400 

41,400 
Bleaching  cost  of  R.  H.  Comey  <&  ( 'o.  as  per  their  price  list  of  1907-8  (5  cents 
per  piece) ". 5, 000 

46,400 

100,000  pieces  bleached  Milans  at  bleached  price  (41  cents  per  piece — 25  cen- 
times, or  5  cents,  a  piece  more  than  natural; 41, 000 

20  per  cent  duty  on  bleached  p(x)d9,  present  tariff 8, 200 

49,200 
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100,000  pieces  bleached  Milane  at  bleached  price  (41  cents  per  piece) $41, 000 

30  per  cent  duty  on  bleached  goods,  new  tanff 12, 300 

53,300 

Protet^tion  for  dyerrt  and  bleachers  at  present  tariff 2, 800 

Protection  and  consequent  possibility  of  raising  prices  for  dyers  and  bleachers 
at  new  tariff .' 6, 900 

It  viih  be  observed  that  under  the  present  duty  there  is  ample  pro- 
tection for  the  domestic  bleacher,  and  if  the  duty  is  raised  to  30  per 
cent  it  will  be  prohibitive  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Place  our 
table  side  by  side  with  the  bleacher  table  and  make  an  independent 
investigation.  This  bleached  Milan  and  bleached  3-end  chip  con- 
stitute fully  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  importation  of  all  bleached 
braids  into  the  United  States  from  all  countries.  The  bleached 
Milan  is  bleached  in  Italy,  and  the  3-end  chip,  although  of  Italian 
production  (Carpi-Modena),  has  to  be  shipped  to  Luton,  England, 
to  be  bleached,  for  the  very  reason  that  not'  even  in  Italy  can  they 
give  the  same  satisfactory  result  as  they  do  in  England;  and  even  if 
the  duties  were  raised  to  30  per  cent  the  manufacturers  would  be 
compelled,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  article,  to  use  imported 
bleach,  and  this  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer.  The  increased 
taxation  woidd  affect  the  masses  of  the  people,  as  these  braids  in 

E articular  are  used  by  the  masses  throughout  the  country.     No 
leached  braids  are  imported  from  China  or  Japan,  nor  ever  likely 
to  be. 

HATS  BLOCKED  OR  SHAPED,  BUT  NOT  TRIMMED. 

We  further  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  we  withdraw  the  request 
heretofore  made  that  there  be  an  additional  classification  and  marked 
"Classification  C'*  in  our  brief  heretofore  submitted.  We  find  that 
the  character  of  hats  set  forth  in  that  classification  comes  wholly 
from  foreign  countries  and  are  finished  there,  except  the  trimming, 
and  we  do  not  desire  the  duty  increased. 

TRIMMED   HATS. 

We  further  respectfully  submit  that  in  the  Imrried  haste  in  which 
our  former  statement  was  i)repared,  we  did  not  convey  to  the  com- 
mittee the  precise  protection  which  we  needed  upon  tlie  finished  hat 
in  order  to  equalize  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  production  in  Europe.  Our  state- 
ment was  complete  enough  in  indicating  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
materials  and  the  cost  of  labor,  etc.,  and  we  therefore  will  add  nothing 
further,  except  to  suggest  the  rate  of  duty  which  we  deem  necessary 
to  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  and  place  us  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  We  can  not  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  this  finished  product,  and  again  urge  you  to  please 
ffive  serious  consideration  to  the  facts  we  have  heretofore  stated. 
We  lay  before  you  actual  facts,  not  contemplated  facts  or  speculative 
theories. 

We  therefore  ask  the  present  act  be  amended  in  tlie  following  form, 
in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  our  industries : 

Braids,  plaits,  laces^  willow  sheets  and  sqiuires,  the  chief  component 
part  of  which  is  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow 
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sheets,  horsehair,  manila  hemp,  cuba  bark,  or  rattan  suitable  for 
making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  natural,  bleached, 
dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  hats,  bonnets,  ana 
hoods,  composed  of  straw,  chip  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow  sheets,  osier, 
or  rattan,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  but  not  trinmied, 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  tnmmed  and  valued  at  not  more  than  $1 
per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  than  $1  per  dozen  and 
not  more  than  $2  per  dozen,  $1  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  than  $2 
per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $3  per  dozen,  $1.50  per  dozen;  valued 
at  more  than  S3  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $4  per  dozen,  $2  per 
dozen;  valued  at  more  than  $4  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $6  per 
dozen,  $3  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  than  $6  per  dozen  and  not  more 
than  $8  per  dozen,  $4  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  than  $8  per  dozen 
and  not  more  than  $10  per  dozen,  $5  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  than 
$10  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $13  per  dozen,  $6  per  dozen;  valued 
at  more  than  $13  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $15  per  dozen,  $7  per 
dozen;  valued  at  more  than  $15  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $18 
per  dozen,  $8  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  than  $18  per  dozen  and  not 
more  than  $21  per  dozen,  $9  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  than  $?1  per 
dozen,  $10  per  dozen  and  m  addition  thereto  35  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  B.  Vanderhoef. 

Representing  the  following:  Brighani,  Hopkins  Company,  M.  S. 
Levy  &  Sons,  Townsend,  Grace  Company,  Montague  &  Gillet  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  Md.;  Vanderhoef  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Wrentham,  Mass.;  Blum  &  Koch,  Samuel 
Mundneim  Company,  WilUam  J.  Dixon  &  Co.,  Charles  Levy's  Sons, 
New  York  City;  George  B.  Burnett  &  Son,  New  York  City,  Amherst, 
Mass.;  Tenney,  Hills  &  Hall,  New  York  City;  Heimann  &  Lichten, 
New  York  City,  Monson,  Mass.;  William  Knowlton  &  Sons,  New 
York  City,  Upton,  Mass.;  M.  S.  Mork  &  Co.,  New  York  Citv,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Searle,  Dailey  &  Co.,  New  York  Citv,  Medfield,  Mass.;  The 
Knox  Hat  Manufacturing  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  The  Hills 
Company,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  R.  S.  Tompkins  Company,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. ; 
William  CarroU  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.;  Carroll, 
Hixon,  Jones  Company,  Milford,  Mass.;  Westboro  Hat  Company, 
Westboro,  Mass.;  Hart  &  Kirtland,  New  York  City;  Williamson  & 
Sleeper,  New  York  City,  Boston,  Mass.;  M.  M.  Booth  &  Co.,  Peters- 
burg, Va. ;  Slocum  Straw  Works,  National  Straw  Works,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  E.  Eiger  &  Bros.,  I^yser,  Green  Company,  Chicago,  DL;  Max 
Mindheim,  New  York  City;  Hirsh  &  Guinzberg,  Medway,  Mass.; 
Isler  &  Guye,  Dearbergh  Bros.,  C.  Schmitz  &  Co.,  f,  S.  Plummer  &  Co., 
Olivier  &  Co.,  Carlowitz  &  Co.,  John  Zimmermann  Company,  John 
Donat  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Philadelphia  and  China  Trading  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TANNED  CAI^SKINS. 

ITNCH  BBOTHEBS  COHPAITT,  SALEM,  KASS.,  CLAIM  THAT  PRES- 
ENT DUTIES  ASE  ABSOLTJTELT  ITECESSABY. 

Salem,  Mass.,  December  26 ,  1908, 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Wdshingtonj  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Payne:  We  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  matter  of  "duty  on  tanned  calfslans,  paragraph  438, 
Schedule  N."  In  reference  to  this  we  wish  to  say  that  we  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  regard  to  the  tariflF  on  calfskins,  because,  if  calfskins  should  come 
in  here  free,  we  do  not  see  what  we  would  have  to  do  in  our  plants 
in  future.  A  lot  of  our  money  is  locked  up  in  plants  and  machinery 
and  fixtures  for  same,  to  carry  on  that  Une  of  business,  and  if  calfskins 
should  come  into  this  country  free,  we  do  not  see  where  we  would  have 
any  show  to  continue  in  this  line  of  work,  as  Germany  would  cer- 
tainly get  the  bulk  of  the  business,  they  being  able  to  get  a  long  day's 
work  from  their  employees,  very  few  restrictions,  and  help  at  about 
60  per  cent  less  than  we  have  in  this  country. 

About  65  per  cent  of  all  the  calfskins  used  in  this  country  come 
from  abroad,  principally  from  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  the 
surrounding  provinces.  Now,  this  being  near  their  home  market,  they 
get  the  first  chance  to  pass  on  the  raw  goods,  and  this,  with  the  mate- 
rials free  which  they  use  for  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  would 
enable  them  to  make  leather  very  much  cheaper  than  we  can  here  in 
this  country.  i,- 

If  calfskins  were  to  come  in  here  free  it  certainly  would  throw 
thousands  out  of  employment,  and  would  bring  ruin  to  our  line  of 
business. 

The  same  thing  would  be  true  in  regard  to  our  near  neighbors, 
Canada.  They  have  low  labor,  and  long  days,  and  could  therefore 
make  calf  and  send  it  across  the  line,  thus  making  serious  inroads 
into  our  Une  of  business. 

For  these  reasons  we  would  request  you  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  defeat  any  bill  allowing  finished  calfslans  to  come  into  this  country 
free.  We  hope  that  you  will  do  all  that  you  can  to  offset  a  thing  which 
would  be  sucn  a  grave  injury  to  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

Wishing  to  thank  you  for  any  assistance  which  you  may  oe  able 
to  give  us,  we  are. 

Yours,  very  respectfuUy, 

Lynch  Brothers  Leather  Co. 
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THEATRICAL  SCENERY. 

THE  VATIOV AL  ASSOGIATIOV  OF  THEATRICAL  PBODUCIHG  MAH- 
AGEES  A3Sm  THE  METEOPOLITAIT  OPERA  COMPANT,  HEW 
70BK  FILE  BBIEF. 

New  York,  December  £S,  1908. 
William  K.  Payne,  Esq., 

Clerk  Committee  on  \\'ays  and  Means j  Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  brief  relating  to  theatrical  scener}', 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Theatrical  Pro- 
ducing Managers  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York, 
which  kindly  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  have 
printed  in  the  record. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Nathan  Burkan. 


New  York  City,  December  23,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Rejrresentatives: 
lu  the  absence  of  any  notice  that  the  tariff  act,  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  theatrical  scenery,  was  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion  before  this 
honorable  committee,  we,  the  National  Association  of  Theatrical  Pro- 
ducing Managers,  an  organization  embracing  practically  all  the  gen- 
eral theatrical  interests  and  producers  of  America,  employing  over 
50,000  people,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  were  unable,  to  our  jpreat  regret,  to  appearand  present  oral 
argument  in  opposition  to  any  increase  in  the  present  tariff  on  theat- 
rical scenery  and  in  favor  of  the  retention,  with  the  amendment  here- 
inafter set  forth,  of  paragraph  645  of  the  act,  which  provides — 

That  theatrical  8cener\',  j>roperties,  and  apparel  brought  by  proprietors  or  managers 
of  theatrical  exhibitions  arriving  from  abroad  for  temporary  use  by  them  in  such  exhi- 
bitions, and  not  for  any  other  person  and  not  for  sale,  and  which  have  been  used  by  them 
abroad,  Bhall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  but  bonds  shall  be  given  for  the  payment  to  the  United  States 
of  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed  by  law  upon  any  and  all  such  articles  as  shall  not  be 
exported  within  six  months  after  such  importation :  Provided,  That  the^ecretary  of  the 
Treasury  may,  in  his  discretion,  extend  such  period  for  a  further  term  of  six  months  in 
case  application  shall  be  made  therefor. 

The  attack  upon  the  present  law  is  made  by  the  ''Association  of 
Scenic  Artists,^*  consisting,  as  its  counsel  states,  of  15  scenic  artists 
who  paint  nine-tenths  of  tne  scenic  work  of  the  theatrical  productions 
of  this  country.  (See  statement  Mayer  Goldman,  p.  3565,  Tariflf 
Hearings.)  This  statement  by  the  association's  own  counsel  that 
these  15  artists  control  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  scenic  output  for 
the  theatrical  productions  of  this  country,  is  the  most  cogent  and 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  eminently  satisfactory  workings  and 
adequacy  of  protection  under  the  present  act  and  the  lack  of  any 
neecl  to  tinker  or  meddle  with  it. 

No  sinrfe  scenic  artist,  practical  or  theatrical  man,  conversant  with 
theatrical  affairs  or  scenery,  or  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  of  theat- 
rical scenery,  or  the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  value  of  the  finished 
product,  the  basis  of  estimating  such  value,  the  nature,  extent,  and 
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character  of  the  importation  thereof,  appeared  before  this  honorable 
committee  to  present  a  comprehensive,  enlightened  or  intelligent 
exposition  of  tne  subject.  No  facts,  fibres,  scientific,  accurate  or 
rehable  information  is  furnished  to  this  committee  as  a  basis  for 
changing  a  law  that  was  enacted  after  careful  investigation,  much 
debate  and  deliberation. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  Association  of  Scenic  iijtists,  with 
unexampled  recklessness  in  an  harangue,  anil  after  opportunity  for 
reflection,  in  a  written  communication  addressed  to  tins  committee 
in  eflfect  branded  the  managers  of  American  theatrical  enterprises  as 
smugglers  and  the  customs  officers  of  the  United  States  as  their  accom- 
plices. His  argument  consists  of  general,  vaCT.ie,  and  indefinite  alle- 
gations and  accusations.  He  makes  wholesale  charges  of  smuggling 
and  violations  of  law,  but  does  not  mention  the  names  of  the  offenders 
or  their  accomplices,  the  dates  when  and  the  ports  at  which  such 
offenses  took  place.  In  his  written  communication  to  the  committee 
he  says:  '*The  average  price  of  European  scenery  is  about  6j^o  cents 
a  square  foot,  which  includes  the  canvas  and  the  painting  of  all  elab- 
orate subjects.  In  the  United  States  the  same  class  or  scenery  or 
similar  canvas,  and  with  the  same  character  of  subjects,  would  cost 
from  IS  to  20  cents  per  square  foot'\  (Hearings,  p.  5597.)  Where 
he  got  his  information  or  upon  what  basis  of  calculation  he  obtained 
his  figures  as  to  the  relative  cost  here  and  abroad'he,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  fails  to  state.  That  he  has  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  clearly  demonstrated  from  the  colloquy  between  him 
and  Representative  tiri^gs.  (See  Hearings,  pp.  3566-3567.)  In  the 
absence  of  authorative  information,  this  statement  is  not  entitled  to 
any  weight. 

As  we  had  no  notice  of  the  appearance  of  the  scenic  artists  before 
your  committee  until  Friday,  December  18,  and  then  were  allowed 
only  to  file  a  brief  on  this  matter  and  mail  the  same  to  your  committee 
by 'Wednesday,  December  23,  we  are  unable  to  submit  the  exact 
figures  in  this  connection;  but  if  your  committee  so  desires,  and  wiU 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  collect  the  facts,  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  respective  costs  will  be  furnished. 

Scenery  is  brought  into  America  from  abroad  under  but  two  con- 
ditions for  dramatic  productions:  First,  where  the  subject  to  be  por- 
trayed by  the  scenery  is  foreign  and  must  either  be  made  by  a  foreign 
scenic  artist  or  bv  sending  anJunerican  artist  abroad  to  make  the  neces- 
sary models  of  the  scenery  and,  second,  in  plays  produced  by  foreign 
companies  w^hose  seasons  are  so  short  in  America  that  it  would  oe 
utterly  impracticable  to  consider  any  production  by  them  in  the 
United  States  except  with  the  scenery  used  abroad. 

Under  the  scenery  included  in  the  first  class  it  would  be  manifestly 
impracticable  to  send  an  American  scene  painter  abroad  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  single  set  of  scenery. 

To  iUustrate,  in  a  production  by  Mr.  Frohman  of  the  play  '^  Fluffy 
Ruffles,' '  an  act  required  the  portrayal  of  the  French  town  of 
D'Armandville.  For  the  purpose  of  an  artistic  production  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  town  was  desired.  Tnis  could  only 
be  done  by  an  artist  actually  familiar  with  the  place.  Not  only 
would  the  expense  be  absolutely  prohibitive  in  sending  a  scene 
painter  of  Anierica  to  France,  but  tne  painter  would  necessarily  be 
away  from  his  work  several  weeks  in  the  mere  preparation  of  this 
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single  item.  If  there  were  fifteen  acts  required,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Scenic  Artists*  Association,  there  would  be  no  one 
left  in  America  to  attend  to  the  vast  amount  of  scene  painting 
required  in  this  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  scenery  used  by 
dramatic  productions  in  America  is  of  foreign  import.  The  American 
manager  desires  to  use  American  scenery  whenever  possible,  as  the 
stage  and  scenery  construction  of  America  is  radically  diiferent  from 
that  abroad,  the  foreign  scenery  being  constructed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  foreign  theater  construction,  slanting  stages,  and 
without  provision  for  meeting  the  constant  shipment  and  handling 
of  traveling  attractions,  and,  consequently,  for  an  American  pro- 
duction the  American  manager  never  goes  without  the  country 
except  for  the  single  purpose  of  producing  an  artistic  and  accurate 
representation  of  some  foreign  scene  required  by  the  play. 

The  burden  of  the  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the  scenic  painters 
was  that  opera  companies,  like  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York  City,  have  been  getting  in  great  quantities  of  scenery  from  the 
other  side,  which  comes  in  under  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
*  *  *  and  the  people  who  bring  it  or  have  it  brought  in  put  a 
fictitious  value  on  the  scenery.  (Goldman's  statement,  pp.  3565- 
3566.)  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  resents  most  vigorously 
anjr  such  insinuation  that  it  has  imdervalued  any  scenery  imported 
by  it,  or  that  it  is  or  has  been  guilty  of  any  infraction  of  the  tariff  act, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  substantiation  of  these  charges,  all  reference 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  should  be  expunged  from  the 
record.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  is  admmistered  without 
any  thought  of  pecuniary  gain,  but  on  the  contrary  its  purposes  are 
purely  altruistic,  to  foster,  encourage,  and  promote  the  musical  art  in 
this  country.  Its  board  of  directors  incluae  such  names  as  Edmund 
L.  Baylies,  T.  De  Wit  Cuvler,  Rawlms  L.  Cottenet,  W.  Bayard  Cut- 
ting, George  J.  Gould,  Kobert  Goelet,  Eliot  Gregory,  Frank  Gtbj 
Griswold,  James  H.  Hyde,  Otto  Kahn,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  H.  McK. 
Twombly,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  and  Henry 
Rogers  Winthrop. 

The  OTand-opera  performances  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
are  to  be  distin^uisned  from  ordinary  operatic  productions.  While 
the  latter  usually  have  long  runs,  grand  opera  is  given  for  a  season 
averaging  twentv-four  wee&,  and  there  are  rarely  more  than  a  dozen 
performances  of  any  opera  during  the  entire  season,  and  of  some 
operas  only  three  performances  are  given. 

Some  of  these  operas  require  for  their  production  scenery  of  great 
magnificence  and  of  very  great  cost,  and  if  by  a  change  of  the  law  the 
cost  of  this  scenery  was  further  increased,  it  would,  in  view  of  the  few 
performances  given,  be  made  impracticable  to  present  these  operas 
to  the  American  public.  The  expense  of  new  scenery  would  exceed 
by  far  the  receipts  of  the  performances. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  operas  have  mostly  lived  their 
course  and  after  the  revivals  will  again  be  dormant  for  many  years 
and  the  sceneries  be  fit  only  for  the  storehouse.  Even  the  counsel 
for  the  association  admitted  ''that  theatrical  scenerv  which  may 
cost  thousand  and  thousands  of  dollars,  outside  of  tne  production 
for  which  it  is  used  is  hardly  worth  anything  more  than  tne  canvas. 
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The  use  for  which  it  is  employed  really  determines  the  value." 
(P.  3567.) 

Scenery  is  adapted  to  and  built  for  particular  productions  and  can 
rarely  be  used  for  any  different. opera.  If  the  tariff  on  scenery  were 
increased;  as  requested  by  the  Association  of  Scenic  Artists,  such 
revivals  as  undertaken  by  the  MetropoUtan  Opera  House  would  be 
impossible  and  the  American  public  would  be  d!eprived  of  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  seeing,  hearmg,  and  enjoying  the  old  masterpieces. 
The  European  countries,  with  the  exception  of  England,  in  order  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  musical  art,  subsidize  their  opera  houses. 
In  America  this  must  be  done  by  suDScriptions  by  pubUc-spirited 
men.  Productions  of  operas  are  made  by  the  European  subsidized 
managements  on  a  very  lavish  and  expensive  scale.  Frequently, 
upon  the  discontinuance  of  an  opera,  the  entire  production  is  sold  at 
one-tenth  the  cost  thereof  and  the  cheapness  or  it  often  conmiends 
it  to  an  American  operatic  management,  which  is  thereby  enabled  to 
^ve  a  worthy  presentation  of  the  opera. which  would  otherwise  be 
impracticable. 

The  learned  counsel  for  this  Association  of  Scenic  Artists  further 
said: 

We  understand  there  is  a  great  deal  of  theatrical  scenery  brought  into  this  country 
which  is  bonded  under  the  provision  which  allows  a  manager  returning  from  abroad 
to  bring  in  theatrical  scenery  for  use  in  the  exhibition  which  he  controls.  The  law 
is  evaded  constantly  by  some  one  going  on  the  other  side  and  coming  back  to  this 
country  with  large  quantities  of  theatrical  scenery,  and  he  says  that  he  is  the  owner  or 
proprietor  of  that  exhibition.  By  giving  bond  that  the  property  will  be  returned  in 
six  months  in  the  same  condition,  they  get  that  in  free. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  this  zealous  counsel  did  not  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  autnorities  to  this  fraud,  to  secure  a  conviction;  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  with  his  preparation  for  these  hearings  and  with  his 
abundance  of  opportunity  for  research  and  investigation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  aid  and  assistance  which  he  surely  would  have  received 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  he  made  no  effort  to  secure  the  name 
of  at  least  one  person  who  was  guilty  of  these  wholesale  frauds. 

Is  it  not  most  probable  that  this  gentleman  was  carried  away  by 
his  zeal  and  did  not  mean  what  he  said?  In  his  more  sober  moments, 
and  when  he  had  a  chance  to  weigh  his  words  by  writing  them,  he 
says  in  his  brief  that  under  paragraph  645  '*it  is  a  simple  matter  for 
unscrupulous  persons  to  evade  the  law.''  He  does  not  say  that  any- 
one is  evading  the  law. 

This  paragraph  is  a  very  beneficent  one  and  is  designed  to  enable  the 
American  people  to  see  and  hear  distinguished  foreign  artists,  actors, 
and  actresses  m  their  great  plays.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  world- 
renowned  foreign  actors  to  tour  America  with  their  companies.  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  with  a  repertoire  of  fifteen  plays;  Salvini,  Novelli, 
Mme.  Duse,  Mme.  Bernhardt,  M.  Coquehn,  The  Irish  Players,  The 
SiciUan  Players,  with  their  large  repertoires,  and  others,  have  come 
here  and  have  given  to  American  audiences  much  pleasure  and 
instruction. 

To  produce  each  of  these  plays  has  required  an  outlay  probably 
in  excess  of  $25,000,  or,  let  us  say,  something  over  $300,000  for  the 
productions  to  be  presented  under  a  short  engagement  to  the  Ameri- 
can audiences.  These  figures  would  be  many  times  the  profits  of  the 
foreign  production,  and  if  the  companies  may  not  bring  in  their 
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scenery  under  \)oni\  without  a  q^uestion  the  American  public  will 
be  denied  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  artists  from  foreign 
countries. 

This  paragraph  is  hedged  in  with  safeguards  against  fraud  and 
was  enacted  into  law  with  the  idea  of  enabling  and  encouraging  for- 
eign artists  to  visit  us  and  exhibit  to  us  their  art. 

A  most  serious  consideration  to  the  general  theatrical  producer 
and  the  various  interests  dependent  upon  them  is  tKat  the  granting 
of  the  request  of  the  scenic  artists  would  result  in  a  loss  of  the  recip- 
rocal grant  on  the  part  of  Canada  with  the  American  producer. 
An  average  of  at  least  five  weeks'  work  per  year  for  something  like 
30,000  people  depends  exclusively  upon  the  right  of  the  American 
producer  to  carry  his  play  into  Canada  under  the  terms  America 
now  affords  the  foreign  oi^anizations.  Canada  obtains  practically 
all  of  her  dramatic  amusements  from  the  United  States.  The  the- 
atrical producer  of  the  United  States  takes  his  scenery  and  properties 
into  Canada  under  bond,  and  under  the  recent  grant  that  bond  is 
made  sufficient  to  cover  these  effects  even  though  the  manager,  for 
his  own  convenience,  plays  at  one  time  on  the  Canadian  side  and 
later  in  the  United  States  and  then  again  in  Canada.  The  actors 
and  theatrical  employees  to  the  extent  of  30,000  will  be  deprived  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  season's  work  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  scenic  artists  who  would  gain  absolutely  nothing  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  provisions  they  desire,  as  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  have 
a  foreign  painter  familiar  with  the  scene  to  come  to  America  than  to 
send  the  American  painter  abroad.  The  real  result,  so  far  as  scene 
painting  is  concerned,  would  mean  a  deterioration  in  the  plays  pre- 
sented, as  the  producer  could  no  longer  afford  to  make  the  artistic  and 
accurate  presentation  now  given. 

The  actual  cost  of  scenery  imported  from  abroad,  which,  as  here- 
tofore stated,  is  not  as  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  of  the  producer 
as  scenery  built  in  America,  is  equally  as  great  or  greater  when  the 
gross  expense  of  securing  this  scenery  is  considered,  for  there  is  not 
only  the  cost  of  the  construction  to  be  reckoned,  but  freight  to 
America,  insurance,  hauling  and  deliver}-,  injury  in  long  transpor- 
tation, handling,  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  delivery  of 
the  scenery  to  the  American  producer.  It  always  arrives  in  damaged 
condition  and  must  be  overhauled  and  retouched  by  the  American 
scene  painter.  That  this  scenery  can  not  be  undervalued  in  its 
import  would  seem  to  be  beyond  question.  The  foreign  scene 
painter  attaches  his  bill  and  swears  to  it  before  a  proper  officer, 
and  this  information  is  before  the  appraiser  when  the  scenery  reaches 
America.  It  is  inspected  by  competent  officials,  who  not  only  have 
the  scenery  itself  before  them,  but  the  sworij  statement  and  bill  of 
the  constructor  in  the  foreign  country. 

We  desire  an  amendment  in  the  proviso  of  chapter  645,  so  that 
the  same  shall  read: 

Provided^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  in  his  discretion  extend  such 
period  for  a  further  term  of  six  months,  or  for  the  season  of  the  play  for  which  such 
articles  were  imported. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  because  the  time  limit  for  the  expor- 
tation of  the  production  frequently  expires  in  the  midst  of  the  suc- 
cessful run  of  tlu*  })lay  or  opera.     It  thus  becomes  impracticable  to 
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^  give  further  performances,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  are  thereby 

T^  deprived  of  employment  which  they  could  have  otherwise  enjoyecL 

National  Association  of  Theatrical 
Producing  Managers, 
By  LiGON  Johnson,  General  Counsel. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
By  Nathan  Burkan,  Coun^iel. 
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WATER-BTJFFALO   HIDES. 

HON.  A.  B.  CAPBON,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  THE  HOLBBOOK 
BAW  HIDE  COMPANT,  PBOVIDENCE,  B.  I. 


'^  •                                         Washington,  D.  C,  December  23,  1908. 

\  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

^  Chairman  Committee  on  Warn  and  Means, 

•'  Mouse  of  Representatives. 

i  My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  inclose  a  letter  from  the  Holbrook  Raw  Hide 

'  Company,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  urging  that  hides  of  the  water  buffalo 

be  put  on  the  free  list.     Thehidesof  the  water  buffalo  can  not  be  tanned, 

:'  and  the  importers  have  had  to  fight  their  case  four  times  before  the 

y  appraisers  because  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  present  tariff  concerning 

them.     I  also  send  with  this  letter  a  couple  of  samples  of  these  hides. 

^'  One  sample  is  in  the  crude  and  the  other  prepared  ready  for  use. 

^  Very  respectfully, 

"  A.  B.  Capron. 


[je  Providence,  R.  I.,  Decemher  12,  1908. 

(V  Hon.  Adin  B.  Capron,  Waskington,  D.  C. 

t  Dear  Sir  :  We  write  jrou  to  ask  your  further  consideration  regarding 

r  the  question  of  a  tariff  on  hides  of  the  water  or  mud  buffalo,  which 

''  are  used  by  us  in  the  manufacture  of  our  goods.     We  will  not  attempt 

to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  nature  of  these  hides,  as  you  no  doubt  are 

i'  familiar  wath  the  character  and  the  uses  to  wiiich  they  are  put  by  us, 

t^  having  visited  our  factory  and  seen  these  hides  worked,  and  the  prod- 

i*^  uct  wnich  we  are  turning  out.     We  would  ask  you  to  do  what  you 

r  can  for  us  in  obtaining  the  free  entry  of  these  hides.     The  hides  used 

by  us  are  principally  those  of  the  water  or  mud  buffalo  from  the 

Straits  Settlements.     These  hides  having  a  coarse  texture  are  of  a 

'  nature  which  renders  them  unfit  for  tanning,   but  are  peculiarly 

adapted  for  our  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  rawhide  goods.     We  are 

'  also  positive  in  our  statement  that  the  goods  which  we  manufacture 

can  not  be  made  from  American  cattle  hides;  that  is,  to  be  of  any 

commercial  value.     This  fact  we  have  proven  by  trying  many  times 

5  to  get  a  satisfactory  product,  using  the  hides  of  American  cattle,  but 

were  imsuccessful.     For  these  reasons  the  hides  of  the  water  or  mud 

buffalo  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  compete  with  the  American  cattle 

hides,  which  the  tariff,  as  we  understand  it,  was  enacted  to  protect. 

We  can  only  say  that  after  having  obtained  the  decisions  of  record 
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in  our  favor,  as  the  following  summary  will  show,  we  feel  that  a  tariflF 
on  hides  to  be  just  should  designate  that  the  water  or  mud  buffalo 
hides  are  entitled  to  free  entry. 

When  the  present  tariff  was  enacted  it  imposed  a  dutj"  of  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  the  hides  of  cattle,  assuming:  that  the  water  or  mud 
buffalo  was  not  included  in  the  term  '* cattle/'  We  brought  suit  in 
the  name  of  Winter  &  Smillie,  our  bankers,  to  recover  the  duties  paid 
by  us  under  protest.  This  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Grovem- 
nient  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  on  November  12,  1898. 
Winter  &  Smillie  then  appealed  to  the  United  States  circuit  court. 
That  court,  on  December  15,  1903,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  board 
and  sustained  the  claim  of  the  importers.  The  (jovernment  then  took 
an  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  which  on  December  7,  1904, 
conffrmed  the  ruling  of  the  circuit  court,  which  entitled  these  hides 
to  be  entered  free  of  duty.  The  same  class  of  hides  was  decided  upon 
in  the  spring  of  1907  in  the  case  of  Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.  v.  The 
United  States,  suit  4208  (T.  D.,  28008),  adversely  to  the  Government. 
The  Attornej^-General  advised  the  department  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings would  be  directed  in  this  case  and  authorized  them  to  for- 
ward a  certified  statement  for  the  refund  of  the  duties.  This  same 
class  of  hides  was  passed  upon  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
on  September  16,  1908  (the  Holbrook  Raw  Hide  Company  v.  The 
United  States),  in  favor  of  the  importers.  The  Government  later 
took  an  appeal  from  the  decision  as  rendered. 

In  view  of  the  testimony  presented  to  obtain  these  decisions,  we 
feel  that  we  are  justified  in  our  request  to  have  these  hides  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Holbrook  Raw^  Hide  Company, 
Geo.  W.  Sweet,  Treaswrer. 


WORKS  OF  ART. 

W.  B.  CLOSSON,  WASHINaTON,  D.  C,  BECOMMElfDS  A  SPECIFIC 
DUTY  ON  PAINTINGS  AND  OTHER  WORKS  OF  ART. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  28, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Cliairman  ^\ays  and  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sir  :  lu  years  past  I  have  signed  one  or  two  memorials  to 
Congress  urging  the  removal  of  the  ad  valorem  tax  on  works  of  art 
imported  into  this  country. 

Study  of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  change  my  opinion  regarding 
it  and  to  believe  in  the  necessity  under  existing  conoitions  of  a  tariff 
which  will  prevent  the  flooding  of  this  country  with  either  inferior 
art  or  that  which  is  better  but  not  great,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
smaller  cost  of  living  in  Europe,  can  be  produced  by  European  artists 
at  prices  ^vith  wliich  the  American  artist  can  not  compete,  subject 
as  he  is  to  the  higher  cost  of  rents,  living,  and  materials  used  in  his 
profession. 

The  disastrous  effect  of  admitting  great  numbers  of  low-priced 
]>ictures  or  other  works  of  art  would  be  felt  most  keenly  by  the 
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younger  artists,  for  if  they  can  not  find  a  market  for  their  wares  they 
ean  not  exist,  and  the  result  would  be  a  serious  check  to  the  develop- 
ment of  trained  artists  in  this  country. 

The  cash  value  of  manufactures  to  wliich  art  is  applied  is  already 
very  great  in  this  coimtry  and  ought  to  grow  constantly  greater,  and 
the  value  of  the  esthetic  influence  of  good  art  made  imierent  in  a 
people  by  training  and  practice  can  not  be  overestimated. 

It  seems  a  great  pity  to  curb  growth  in  this  direction.  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  import  duties  on  all  works  of  art 
while  it  still  remains  on  the  things  which  the  artist  has  to  buy  would 
be  a  disadvantage  to  the  artist  serious  enough  to  have  this  effect. 

The  argument  that  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  keeps  works  of 
art  of  great  educational  value  out  of  this  coimtry  nas  its  force.  It 
therefore  seems  to  me  that  a  specific  duty  of  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  such  a  sum  as  would  discourage  the  importation  either  of 
inferior  art  or  such  work  as  would  come  in  competition  with  that 
produced  by  the  younger  artists  of  this  country,  while  not  large  enough 
to  seriously  influence  the  importation  of  really  good  art,  ancient  or 
modem,  might  be  a  just  and  reasonable  condition  to  aim  for. 
I  am,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  B.  Closson. 


DAVID    C.    PB£TEB»    ITEW   TO£K    CITT,    SUGGESTS    LIMIT  TO 
AHOUirT  TO  BE  COLLECTED  FBOM  WOBKS  OF  ABT. 

New  York  City,  December  ;?7, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  aind  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir:  The  tariff  on  works  of  art  has  been  assailed  for  many  years. 
The  conflicting  demands  at  this  time  of  the  Free  Art  League,  which 
asks  for  the  abolishing  of  all  duties,  and  of  those  who  favor  a  specific 
duty  of  $100  on  paintings  and  sculpture,  may  befuddle  and  weaken 
the  real  issue,  wmch  is  the  relief  sought  from  a  penalty  upon  one  of 
the  best  educational  forces. 

Nor  are  the  demands  referred  to  free  from  objection.  Absolutely 
free  art  would  cause  an  influx  of  so-called  artistic  trash,  as  was  wit- 
nessed in  1894,  when  the  duty  was  removed,  and  cause  a  deterioration 
of  public  taste.  The  specific  duty  of  $100  would  be  a  severe  tax  on 
many  artistic  objects,  especially  water  colors,  pastels,  and  figurines 
of  less  than  $500  value. 

The  universal  consent  of  artists  to  the  demands  of  the  Free  Art 
League,  claimed  by  the  league,  has  been  widely  investigated  by  me, 
both  here  and  abroad,  and  resolves  itself  into  the  plain  statement 
that  of  two  evils  the  artists  would  choose  the  least;  that  is,  if  the 
choice  hes  between  absolutely  free  art  and  the  heavy  duty  which  now 
prevents  the  importation,  especially  of  important  and  costly  works, 
they  prefer  free  art.  I  have  been  assured  without  a  single  exception 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  I  now  offer  would  be  the  most 
acceptable. 

This  solution  I  believe  to  be  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
It  leaves  the  schedules,  the  regulations,  the  tariff  of  the  present  law 
untouched  and  unaltered  with  the  sUght  addition  of  one  sentence. 
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The  tariff  on  art  as  laid  down  in  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  is: 

SscnoN  1.  Paintings  in  oO  or  water  colors,  pen  and  ink  drawings,  and  statuary,  not 
especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Add  here — 

But  the  duty  on  any  object  imported  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollaiB. 

Tins  would  leave  all  works  of  art  up  to  the  value  of  $500  under  the 
existing  rule,  while  a  specific  duty  of  $100  would  rest  on  all  works  of 
art  of  greater  value.    Tins  slight  sum  would  not  interfere  with  the 
importation  of  valuable  works  of  educational  value. 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

David  C.  Peeyer, 
Formerly  Editor  of  the  Collector  and  Art  OrUic. 
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